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PREFACE. 


The plan of this work is nearly the same as that of the Stu¬ 
dent’s Manual of Ancient Histoby, which has been sanc¬ 
tioned hy public approbation. It is a compilation, which can 
have few clajms to novelty; but it is hoped that most studentfl 
will be gratified with the attention paid to such events as mark 
the progress of civilization, for tlicy form the chain by which 
the histories of the several nations of Eur0])e arc linki d together. 
It has been the constant aim of the Author to impress upon his 
readers that the Providence of Cod may be traced w ith as much 
distinctness in the moral government of the universe, as in the 
physical world; we cannot comprehend all the mysteries of the 
Alniight\'s wondrous plan, because “the end is not \etbut 
we see enough to convince us that there is cvideiit and great 
design in the order of the events wliich constitute general iiis- 
tor)', and that all the records of our race bear testimony to the 
great truth announced in tlie revealed word of God—“ Kighteous- 
nes* exalteth a nation, but sin is a rejiroach to any peopde." 

In the narrative of our own times, the Writer has .sedulously 
avoided party views of im]X)rtant questions, and has confined 
himself to a plain statement of facts, without any colouring 
borrowed from opinions. 
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PREFACE. 


Colonization is too important a branch of Modem History to 
be omitted, and, at the risk of being charged with something 
like repetition, the Author has thought it right to give a sum¬ 
mary of the history of the principal Colonies which have been 
founded in India and America. 

The rise, progress and present state of tlie Papacy as a 
political system, has been, it is trusted, satisfactorily developed, 
including histories of the Inquisition and of the Order of 
Jesuits. The history of China has been brought down to the 
present day, and in like manner a sketch is given of the for¬ 
tunes of the Jews since their dispersion by Adrian. • 


In preparing this edition, a Supplementary Chapter has been 
introduced, which brings down the information to the present 
time. 


January, 1047* 
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MANUAL OF M0l>FRN HISTORY. 


vAxwtm 

COKSEQUSNCB^OF THE KAIX Or^!II| 
WESTERN EMPIRE, 


Sechok l.-neetMi Khl(dam 

There is no,period in tho oRRoii of htn^ laeo wiuclt>presCB4« 
to tiic liistorical .student a greater scene of ^confuiion titan ^ 
century succeeding the orerthrow of, the Western dSinpi^ 
ditferent hordes of harharinns, fiUoffing no definite plan, Bld||^hi'd' 
separate jfuouarchtcs in thedtamemhered^^Tincef, 
nary wan diat had no ohjert hui |^iuer, sold vt«iiitlMdgrior«lt to 
form anything like a political syiteori' Ttere k ei(atieiqT>w% K «a«t 
of pnity in tlie juuxatire of n tine, when nations OOased b harft Kned 
.relations towards eaeh<'«|fa«rj, «ttd history must appcar^^esiditRf Wtdi 
^digressive until some'state, rising intg egmiaund, OttCUno Mdt 
importance, that the fib of aft the rek nay be opnneetiMLJNith He 
idestiiiies. It is necessKy, hefwe entering ^n the variew.iKtdents of 
this .culaniltous time, to take o ^gor^phlbi imvey of rite.-nhe«s 
occupied by thp prkdpal naricata who socecedyd the Ilonattlla tho 
iSOve reign ty of Europe. _ '■ , ... ■*,, 

Tlie Vi«igoihs,-»% jateir.h^Mislwk^,m 
to adopt the refinemm ff their new had 

advanced rapidly n,«M9pion nkiei 

escaped from much ttf.Ihe conupOM wSilMm'dil^nde^ the 
^conquerors, more advanwd than aOy of'iR»^hdtet>.Wkirians, soon 
Icarued to nppredate tW odTqiitages ^^fel and began to 
.cultivate the higher artg ^|i&. bi .PiiiisikTli, thO derived 

great.unproTeme>)t bom ^Ikii .vkhsfy to .t%> on* iride, and 

the court of'Odsstantii}^ 

Ireined to dvElcaticm, ai^ theif iif Christianity lectiwd 

Shem the benefits of IiM9fature, wh^_|Cik^qfotoiy oBltiratod by 
the clergy. 

Tribes of a fety diffennt ptcMedisto the empire from 

the German f(W8Sts,-~^a. l^Oriktrif, had tho 

Franks, of whom the last erim long di^p^ltoi their IhbftUtip. 
to aS.itj^e^k, tad ritok exeitwoe' attentoto to tho mtlkarf 
' virtue# > Maoie ht^htoans ^«n ^ 8i0oaa and.Aii|i*s; tliey 
ireie sot #ti«BgunJ;« il# of the empires 



SMPUB. 

<rf p^h f>r »Weli 

4lli^ nniioaie ikt»^ forded them great fecilitiw; their govem- 
inwi, among eererrf petty chiefii, was. faTourable to p^sonal 

ii^p^dc 9 |)% and Joroished a striking cootnust to the absolute 
dsspotism that had been established in the Boman empire. All the 
Germanio tribes were remarkable for the respect which they showed 
to the delicacy of the character; they aeiUier treated their 

woiaen like slaves, as niest other barbarians have done, nor did they 
degrade them into mere objects of sensual gratification, like the 
Bomons and Byzantines. The German, woman was the companion 
and counsellor of her husband; she shared his labours as an equal, 
not as a servant. It was ftom riie sanctity*of the domestic circle 
among the northern nations that races of conquerors derived the 
firmness and courage which ensured them victory. 

The north-eastern part of Europe was occupied by Sclavonic 
tribes, dh^ering from Germans in language, manners and tactics; 
like thg .^vtan of more modem times, they placed their chief lelianoe 
on their Wvalty; mrd they were more oppos^ to civilization than any 
of the Germanic nations. Thgir form of government was a kind of 
aristocratic republic, but in war the tribes gesrerally united under a 
single leader. They were very averse to fixed residences, and when 
they occupied a country'..they rarely entered the cities, but remained 
in their camps or in rude circular fortifications called ringf. The 
Sclavonians hated the Germans, and could rarely be induced to unite 
with tliem against their common enemy, the Romans. 

After the fall of the Western Empire, the court of Constantinople 
sunk into obscurity from which it did not emerge for half a century, 
when itt supwaacy was restored during the memorable reign of 
Justiiiian. The Isauriau Zeno, raised to the purple by his marriage 
with the Frinoess Ariadne, yras forced to fiy into the mountains by a 
fierce revolt which hik satotter-in-law Verina had instigatedi He was 
nstored to the throne <dfiefiy by the aid of Theodorio, king of the 
Ostrogoths, who hod been carefully educated u a hostage at the court 
of Constantinople. The turbulence of the Goths, and the faithlessness 
of the Byuntines, toon destroyed the amity of the two sovereigns; 
a deoultesy, but sangninaiy warfare haraased 'the EaBten Empire, 
until Zeno purchased peaoe by ceding to il^eodorio hit right over 
Italy, or rather stimulated the Goth to wd^take the oonquest of that 
peninfala. The march t^Theodptic was the emigration of an entire 
peopU; the Goths wen aeeompaniad by tbshr wurns, their rikildren, 
and tbrir aged parents,^ a vast mirititaide wagou canvt^ed their 
wwst preoioas sSsots, aid their stare pcoTuiont for a toilsome 
manh andeHaken in the depth ef vriatcr. Odoaoer boldly prepared 
to sMet flat fomidabk tnvasiaa; ha took post <m ibe ri^dSoetiM 
Citmm) with a loowerfiil boat; h|h hi^vnt ahUs to mist Ah 



ini’lb debit ‘p^'lPSlftdetio jornaOtk 
'“-ietian pnmnee u fiur ^ «■& af V«,A» (*.*. 488>. 
TW, -mu not Woo witloat ftirfler Bowwa* idoao 

4fiege of boot* bail bree yeam; Imt at kkgih Odoaeer 
tXiiB. 408), and arat won «dW nasaabntt^ *t a t3^ 
tf'lni mal.' ^ ^ 

■ewed hh conqueet by dSirlbutij^ (Rie-tltird of die 
dj to bia soldiem in military tenarea. Thw paH^on «na 
'“t rery iittle Tioience fo tbe ancient poaaeaaora; tKo Qotita 
ted to spare the people, to rereKnoe the laws, and to lay 
tharbarona epatoma of jadiciai combats and private revenge, 
tee sovereignty was soon extended from Sicily to the Daa^, 
aod'ftiM eirmttnn (SiniHc/iJ to the Atlantic OeOan; thoa inehidiiw 
^ portion of the Weatem Empite. The KOimrch of ddi BOW 
Bl^doea showed great wisdom and moderation id his eWi govoin** 
lioftt, but unfortunately his attsdiment to tbe ATian'^heresy led Mm 
•fpersecnte the Catholics; it must, however, be confrtsed that their 
Wgoted turbulence afforded too often a reoaonabte exeuse tot bis 
•everity. The legal murder of thw philosopher Boethitts and the 
f toerable Symmachus were crimes which admit of no pedliation; they 
hhltened Theedoric’s death, for remtn^e brought him to the grave in 
ttih thirty-third year of his reign (*.». 1>26). 



Secnox II.—-TAe Rtign of Jotiinian, 

peasant named Justin, who bad travelled on foot to Con- 
iMp Ople in the reign of the Emperor Leo, enlisted in the impenal 
MPl, and, during the succeeding reigns, so distinguished himself by 
fir strength and valour, that he was gradnaliy raised to the corn- 
of the household troops. On the death of the Eknpem 
sins, the ennuch Amantius, anxious to secure the thr<me foMS 
fJus oURtures, entrusted Justin with a large swn of money to 
S guards; but he uwd it to purchiM votes for himself, sod 
I elevatod to the mapire (sar. frie> Totally ignoeant himself, 
^iwas not inseanhio of the valsw of eduoatkm; he made his 
hie aisoeiato in the Mtpiiw; and as bis piince had 
in ail the.leanuag of the times, he soon obtained the 
of thastoie^ 

desih of Jntdn <s.i>. Jastaaiaa ruled alone; but 
mttbirity fixed m tasting ttma mi bit reign. 
tK hk empress, XheodoM, n woman of asean birth and 
t^ow vitos had dhpmtod avan a capital so 
dw meet singular smd dis- 
B2 


4 MIX' er 

tb« Eastern Em|»ire' im the ifteiajipK, 

w^ili wrote from fbe coloort worn bj the cbitriotem tdbo ooMiM 
||r:^o priie of twiftnest. Green (ui4 y«e wei* Ihe nttttreoMmble 
Iw their inveterate hetglit)', fhongh ityte and 
l^^tent; all, however, »ob aeqithed » legal eidttenee, and theJbpao^ 
tines willingly hnialrded life and fortune to tapport their fevonrite 
eohmr. jiuttioian was a partiena of the hhtett lut &v«n’ tawanb 
Aem provrilfcd i^e hostility of the opposite fimtion, and lod to.ti 
sedition which ahnost hkid Constantinople in ashes. The distarhaaets 
first burst forth in the circus; Justiitiim ordered the rioters to ie 
lecuted; both factions immediately turned a^n^ the monarch, 'tiw 
soldiers were called out, Imt they were unable fo contend ogainit* ^ 
citizens in the narrow streete. ^Assailed from the tops of t^ houses, 
the harbarian mercenaries flung firebrands in revenge, and that 
kindled a dreadful conflagration, wbieh destroyed a vast nuoiiier of 
public and private edifices. After the city had been for several 
days in the hands of the rioters, Justinian contrived to revive the 
ancient animosity between the greent and blttet; the latter faction 
declared fotthe emperor, a strong body of veterans nuurelied to the 
Hippodrome, or race-course, and tranquillity was restored by the 
slaughter of thirty thousand of ri\e insurgents. While the interaal 
state of the empire was thus disturbed by faction, a oostiy and un¬ 
profitable war was waged against the Persians, until the erap«»i 
purchased a disgraceful nnd precarious truce, which both he and hi* 
rival chose to designate ns an endless pence. 

The usurpation of the throne of the Vandal* in Africa Iqr Gclhner, 
who owed his success chiefly to the support of the ■ Arran clergy, 
induced Justinian to undertake a war, in which he appeared l>»|h 
generous friend of an allied sovereign and the protector of the 
Catholic faith. Heiisarios, the best general of his oge, wa» appointed 
to the command of the imperial forces, and a large flAct was assembled 
for the transport of the army in the harbour of Conatantinopio (a.tt. 
693). After the armament had been blessed by foe patoorfo U sat 
wail; and, after a prosperous voyage, B^isarias effiseted a laniing oa 
foe coast of Africa witboot oppoaitton. He advaneed towards 
Cotfonge, defeating tbe Vand^ on hia march, smd hoeasw ’maatw of 
foe city with fiti^ dj^otdtiwi. Cleltottr mode one effort loere to 
save hit htngdain; H was smtaeoessfii}, his army wat ineiriewfoif 
ishied, and 'he was tflesefy beskgad in fos eastio sshere he 
irsfoge. The unfortuoats kisg, after havs^ hnwofo* most dnssHW 
ttifremitM* of fainiBe, was foiraed to surrender, unsaaditwhMfif; Jt* 
was carried captive fo OonWtntiw^ie, when ;ho was lei 
‘tHumpIra] p roc es sio n that honowed fos ntimf nf PiflisiiliMri 
^ethlMed moBaafo foowed no s(aT^lKhisiil,bsi£saaMist||;|&nh< 
adf Iw Safomon'i teiectioe on foe |ssliAi% bf ■fawan-grBUtljWi 



Tsi 

>cp«atng( l)te pretnittf, ^i« 

piaity** 

wndbr^tiiwiaMnlSta^ qam olUw CMb%)); iHttusgnttt^ 
bnAstd TbeodMai,* Afforicd ^biaxwi ji pratexfc £» ittMliinf tibe 
(kiqgdw of Itelf. Bm wiiAd from Coo^imoplo to Sic^, wad 
pMiljr otoqtierad timt iapoKtant idMiil (4.1). fbeodo^ ia 
UTNAienw, hoatad to otort doitger^ l^decimtBg himwlf tbe mnl of 
^aatiticn'; frut kaoriiig in the mean tune tbot two BjnmtiBe genenlt 
Jmd f>eeB defeated in Delowtia hy the Gothis t£ 0 <^ he paued 
niddeidy fe«a extresM deipair to the height of prmmp^, and 
wsthdiew hio ailegumce. ^lienrioa wxm appeared to cheoBoe hie 
pafidj; he transported hi* emiy acron tiie SiciUaa Mlrait, end efiected 
a laiufrng at Kb^ium (Eefgio). Ihe greater part of wuthexu Ifeljr, 
tncludng the iraportant city of Napiee, woe ipe^iJj sohdoed hjr ^ 
imperial fercee; while The^atna, secum within the Wldk of Koaft 
made no effort to protect bis subjeota. At le^th the Qoth% dimited 
by the wcokneas and incapacity of their aoTere^a, temsTM Itra 
from the throne, and chose the niiaat Vitigea for their king. But 
Vitigea was ferc^ to commence hie reign by a ba ad ani ag fi«me, ^ 
whi^ Belisarins took possessioD withont enoonsferinf any oppotidoo 
(4.D. £37). During the ensuing winter, the QodiS Hsemhled from 
erery quarter to rare, if possible, their Idogdam in Italy; a powerfoi 
army, animated by dauntksa spirit, was soon collected, and Vitigea 
led his followers to the siege of Borne. Bcliiarius concentrated fait 
forces in the Eternal City, which, was defended with equal skill and 
bravery; but famine soon appeared within the wails, and the citirent 
hccome anxious for a capknlation. A conspiriuiy wot formed under 
Ae aaaction of the pope, %lreriaa, for betraying the eity to the 
Qotb; but it was discovered by an intercepted letter. Belitoriu* 
sent dylverius into banishment, and ordered the bishops to elect a new 
poniifft before, however, a synod could he assembled for the purpose, 
tbs general’s wife, the iataasons Antonina, told the Holy See to Vigilas 
tor a bribe of two bnndtad pounds wei^t of gold. Beinforcements 
•OOB tAir anieed from the Bast, snd the Qotbs were forced to mite 
Bh wage of Rome, having lost one-thiid of tUbur number before its 
walia. Bstiannas pursued the rotreming enemy to the marshes of 
'Bamma, and woald pnsbubl^ have capteed that eity, but for the 
;|eSfc>iMy vf the cunodh NanSi, whom jnstiaian had entrusted with 
A s iuda p on dent eonuuaad of a Jaigo division of tho Byamtine army, 
mtsst^ the diibreneoo biatwoaa the two leaders mm finally adjusted, 
ifr*' CMAb had taken adsuntago of the utterval to collect new 
e^e%lB; and ten thmamad %iq|OSMikni, sent to invade Italy by 
command of. Thaodobect, king of the Franks, had stonned 
oud |d< fr >d oi u d iMlIani Soon afrar, Ilteodobett passed tht Alps in 
qt "Ao JMtA of «no Igtodped thoutani men. The Fraoka 
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Ligw*; ^wewe» toojigte 

pe^KtOM into thta jaaop, tl»ey periilwd by iboiuan^^ and T)»e«d»' 

di^Kwea, ta,'«i>t» iate 

... nilnibi rnir[Tir Dei(!!ned£nBrtbupre«^Ka^;w« 

t * • » » . . _l-?_l_ _i.^ __/ . «. 


■y »* \ *v/ MrW> 


199 ); «id Kitts &• Qotbic kis^om of Wy ww destroyid, 

^itarius ntoned to Oeuitoadaople m tiiumpb, latdk^ <mfbt 
)dn tbe captive -Titiget; be wm Kut to conduct the Perntn 
but WM toon recalled and dugraoed by the ungratefot- Joirtuuiih 
‘While the conquests of Beiisarius were restoring the westentproTinoM 
to the empire, barbarous htodes ravaged, almost with impututy, Kl* 
ttorth-eaetem frontiers. Unable or uawilliag to meet the Gepid* ia 
the field, doitioian entered into alliance with the Longobardi m 
Lombards (so called from their long berU or lances^ who had j«it 
thrown OS' the yoke of the Heruli, and gave them settlements in Pan- 
aosia. A war of forty years' duration, between the Lombards and 
Gepidse, protected the empire from the invasions of both hordes; but 
it was still exposed to the incursions of the SclavoBians and BulgaiisBa, 
who annually purchased a passage through the territories of the 
Oepidss, and extended their inroads even into southern Qreecei 
Commotions in the remote east brought Europeans, about this time, 
UquatBied with new and more formidable races of barbarians, the 
Avars and the Turks, w hose importance may justify a short digrewnoa 
ea their migin. 

Xbe Avars, from an unknown age, possessed the mountains and 
deserts that header on the lake Baikal in Dorth>«astom Asia. Thence 
^y adnnoed southwards under a monarch , named Xulun, and ex¬ 
tended their empire to the eastern sea, which separates Corea from 
Jsfsm. The conqueror took the title of Chakon or Chagao, a name 
ttBl msed on the coiu of the Turkish sultan. But the prosperity of 
the Avan was not long duiation; they were aatailed hy rival tribes 
from the omth, and at the same time hwataed by civil wars; wiuie 
thoa distremed, they were attacked by a new horde, called tHiid 
khtn by C&iaeae write^^ bat known to the Europeans as the Turkn 
Xbe, Avan ware overihrown by theee new comperitota for empire, and 
Aeir power totally deetioyed; but their name was taken by anew 
•irioB, the Ogon or VareiHmites, who after brinf defeated by the 
JSfAa, migrated towards Europe the route ef the Yolga. Tbqr 
ohoae the fidse derignation, becauie the name of the Avan in» stdl 
frosidaUa, and litey pneer^ it on account of the temc which they 
mw it|Bod«eed. 

Ihe Tmrks &nt appott m hietagp aa Auslasw ol ^ 

Ayaia; they mhabitod thafnwt AktHB mBHsilaBW,>i!iii waHisay^ 

ipi'wrioDf Um dNb Cii|pl of 

dB t m ri i Thcic ihiU la ,llW(wti<n ■gsrnm.mA veaaou mM onf 


m n»Rii» j&mmjiA ^ t > 

Lhi^ inl tka]^ vraUd ftHi dte* i^oa A«-«x«dknM s(F dMor iiuinbt» 
Mniww anii^ dMrt, «fan thaj IteotHM iMda of onAent Aau, their 
a jien of ii^ a ^ prewaoe of tho keoda 
if tiw Dsdni. Under dw ftddaoee of JM>men, tlrtsy uaettod tkeii 
idopoadonc^ and mado tborot of tkeir fonner naatere. So npd 
in* their pio(pM« that duriaff the mgM of Tbu-men and liia inc* 
IHMir Ubadml, thek empire mi extended from the Volga to the Sea 
f Japan. They were thna broaght to the frontien of the Bynutine 
tad Penian doitiiiuoae, and engaged in ocmimercial reiatiena vith 
lotii, by their oconpaticai of the eoontriet through whi<^ the eitk-ttwie 
eac canted. 

The great rirel of Juetinian wee Chetroee or Nashirrhn, the moet 
celebrated Fenian monarch of the Saesanid dynaety; in the early 
^rt of hie reign he won the affection of hie euhjecte, h^ extirpating 
the perniotone eyetem of poiiey and religion which hie predec^neOc 
Kobad, seduced by an impostor named Mazdak, had patronised. Hia 
next care was to give confidence to the labouring classes by jodieioue 
lam securing the rights of industry, and by a sedulous attention to 
the adnuustration of justice. Haring thus secured the tranquillity 
and prosperity of Penia, he direct^ his attention to the favourite 
prefect of the Sassanides, the re-establbbment of the empire of Cyrus, 
and perceiving that the forces of Justinian were engaged in the west^ 
invaded %ria, at the head of a powcrfttl army (a.d. 640). His vio* 
torioua career was checked for a brief space by Belisarius, bnt after 
the recall and di^race of that general, he urged forward his conquests 
: with alarming rapidity. Justinian, id his distress, repented of his 
ingratitude; Belisariui wbi restored to command, and by hk judicious 
exertions, Nushirviin was forced to return across the Euphrates, loaded, 
however, with the spoils of western Asia. His next enterprise waa 
the conquest of the Caucarian districts, inhabited by the Lost, the 
Colchians, and other semi-barbarous tribes, which the Bysaottnes 
struggled to prevent, and this led to the tedious Lasie war, in whieh 
the strength of both empires was uselessly wasted. In conseqnenoe 
of the Persian war, JustiiHan entered into a tnmy with the Abysw- 
BWBs, whose monarch had subdued the greater plert of Arabia, in the 
expeotarion of opening, by his means, a naval oommunioation with 
Gtiiia and Im^; but the design was frustrated by the rehustance of 
ijift Ethh^iaa moaansh to engage w a doubtfrd contest wifri the power 

Tlw provfawM of Africa and Italy, aequirad by the valour 
Bri£kariB% ware aeaiiy loid by the incapacity and tyranny of hia suc- 
tMann. Ihehr waninwai praioltod the Moors to take arms; and, 
Aoagh Aaae haiiariau wara ndaeed, the African provume 

van dhai^ frMa a Antfti and p a pal w oouatty into a tavage and 
ddttdaiest StmnumdaqprnHwaalltofavntooftheQothsnad* 
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.tp l j l iljll i . <g». Wwri w <0 tite. ihtairt attm ftini giwiyy4>ht 
|I^N* 43 «<*.«P|f)ir the Jmbo mhk 

(igbt Aft. iMpaini 

ftftii sftar, ftad Ae Ai geflttri gAtedftoaftndraitftig^ 
«|i||r|B9<il*; jmt,&)^ifaiiB*eif imMpftortfldv irt >o&^itoi^el«)i«A!Ml 
gas Iteljr dkgrftoed, wot to ntieb I 17 W 
M ^ tin {teuier ke kod {>«mntted Aaiatim »to «xtot« fi^ 
d|l«p« iM ma 4 mt .to defend (a.d. 648), lotik* . after tiw de^wrtftre ■ 
^ ^B^mPHit. a^ftft made kim*e!f jaaater of Rome, bot Ae raoridmft 
Itaif naitttd hit amidta, and ai^pwted the imptritl iftterojrtft 
«)til tktftMftck'Nartee mu tent into the peninmla (a.d. 662). 

fattiinan granted to thU favourite wbut he had denied to BeK- 
a^^t * competent anppljr of the mnnitiona of war; allies were 
'UJn^a to aend contingents, and nicrcenarie| were hired from the 
bfttbnrona tiibes. Thus supplied, Ae eunuch eagerly sought 
•tft bring Ae Goths to an engagement; but Totila showed eoual 
ftddonr for Ae eeaabat, and the hostile forces soon irief in the Tici.i.itv 
of Rome. In Ae very ccramenccment of the battle the Go^ 


W^, kvritd fttrwnrd by tlieir impetuosity, adranced so fhr beyft 
Aair iafutiy, that they were surroanded and cut to pieces heft* 
eould reeire asaistanee. Totila, Lasting with a chosen (k® 
Arwaedy the diseider, was struck to the earth mortally wounded, e 
Us followers instantiy fled in confusion. Rome opened its gates^ 
A* eonquerors; but the inlperial forces, especially the barbaria 
itteteftnariei, treated Ae eity more cruelly than the GoAic con- 
qaerors hod done, and inflicted on the citisens Ae mingled horror 'o 
lust, repine, and murder. The hrerest of Ae GoAb retired, after the!' 
defeat, beyond Ae Po, and chose Teias for their king. War was • 
«mrse renewed; but in a fierce battle, which lasted two entire days 
Taios was slain, and Ae power of the Ostrogoths irretriei'aWy ruAed 
Kartei had scarcely time to reftorer from Ac fetigues of Ais campaign, 
whan be was summoned to repel an inraiion of the Franks and Allfti 
nans; he routed tliem uith great slaughter; and then returning to 
Rome, gratified its c'itisens by Ae sembbmce of a trhm>{fli. Italy was 
Ana ledseed to a Bytantine province, gorenied by Ae eanrcbi of 
townnaj and Nanes himself, Ae first and most powerftd of Ae 
takrti^ gftvensed Ae whole peninedla for fifteen years. 

^hAe mean time Belisarius M been inrerawied'to d«!lm| Ae 
ea^fin from Ae damn with which it was metiaeed, by aft Invwimf 
of Ae Balpinna. He gahted a dedsive victory over Ae berbiHan,' 

hfttWMpWMftfedfinm iapreifit^ bbadvaatam by Ae ifttrigafti V 

^ Mftltluft ' tW Bulgaiiafta w«rft induced to iKtfthi be|«fii*‘w 

Botnis^ If iW'yoymeBt of ft large imMomAr Adr(a^A)^#r 





faom iftuMg «niW BinK 

^^oriipig* iie^wWWMi aftear ditfAwd 

4 u^ciKMi ia4«>«*ftterdMufk «f «niUM« Ui^iidtfaeiiM Kta 
lneyi«ptljfn?ed,»44i«^frea<k>t> «MtorH^ Wt a&d^iiiMt* 

^hvntihimduSttpimt imi Idi tmn«M ««naand^^ 4i« 

pMKMi»aidii««& mnilki aftarwardi Jw Htito wmk 

iqbj.ataia^j nfFtticd lij iiiaMbjaota He wu a |do«i imd 
trereigD, h« ,afa*ted eaei|Er to costawl aj^aiiat tbd ticee ^ bia 
mat aad the; age. Hit bdenu aa a Imitator and 'Matesman were 
f«ati had.he acted on hia own priaci^ea, lie wtodd hate autpaeaed 
ugnatea, iMt he yieUod. hk power tom in&atoba Theodora, and to 
nwortby sunh^en who abnaed bia ecmSdenea^ and opened the 
iBpke. 


SscnoN III.—TTa EtkMUk<m«nt of M# Citil X<mp. 

?^iit. v in bif Riga Jiutinion directed hia attOBtim to the state ol toe 
aw in bis empire, and formed the ttietol project of %*itjng into a 
mifonn code the Test mass of laws, i:ttlea, and judieial Btaxtass, whieb 
tbs rariotts interests of the Bonums sod Byaantiiies, tboir prognu in 
rifUjution, and tlm inconstancy of their rulocs, had ptodw^d, d«iiy 
tb« covie of thirteen huodrad yenra. He saw th kb t l to multitude of 
ptdinnnoes occasioned confusion and disorder, and that the heap of 
inconsistent docisions and regnladons, formed a bfa^riath in whidt 
iustice went astray, and iniquity found arenues fer ese^m. The aie- 
Imtion of this great plan was not worthy of the design, it the head 
W the commission appointed to prepare the code was Tribooian, a 
awyer of grant eminence, but unfortunately an interested flatterer 
tod corrupt judge; aceustomed to sell justice, be altered, perrerted, 
(r suppressed many excellent laws. He frtqimntly persuaded the 
emperor to destroy, by supplementary edicts, called Norels, toe prin¬ 
ciples of right which bad b^ prerioosly esbtolished in the Code aad 
the Digest. 

Jasdtiian cammeneed with thoJCode. In an tAiot, dated toe 3d 
of February, a.o, addressed to tlie seaato of, Constantinople, be 
declared his resrdutom of cgllectii^ into a sing^ rrdiase, not taenly 
the kws in toe tht* prerjeks codes of Gragory, H«mo*sniaaui, a^ 
Tbeodosit};^ but »is o the laws that bad bean published by imperial 
aatoonty aUoe toe iofiagtioa of tbf Iheodoiian code. X oommitoioo 

ten eminent kwyai, witJi Tribsmiiwi a* its bend, was ebaiged wkb 
toaefcectttom.of tois tpd^.,, They »«» jennitted to sorarass jrspe- 
(itiaDa,.to fstnoiit emtinqietoiy « ohsaleta kwa, to add what was 
^ and to twits, * 1 ^ One bead, 
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kat’Su a M q j WW t e mw ’ rf -. M riit ii fa<yB W l ■ w^^1wl M l . w < hi« ii,|» » 
liwlitifitli |wrf/iriihn>ii(hnfnwiwiwi.nf aijliiii^l twwrtiili it Iht fcj 
wfcran^ t fw ity 4f^ of jwriipra iit ^ ndt ^b* Iwitilgr irkk 

fliiek'hetyd WlMcaad^ todk amj wnry exam turn t tf Ugwi a m 
I jpataMu' Br^Mitii^'tfuU tfaoagfa mw neon najr ItmoMptiiio 
• inatid; tiiile 

lHMrti^iidMrt 0 »lMMi^ ik«tit toatamtaoM of dbM instMMUtttt 
fawiiini nfcieh i>» 3 Pwi erit mitmemiei'. ShoiU be fcud 

AdSeiMtitr^bMkn, Im nifittiMtiwmM liwnU be ^ te tbe um- 
pemi aatbority, which ^one ha« the power to npplyea into^wt the 
Inn. To prerent <Im nemrlMe of dn aBcmt MofoioB, by a 4ir«r- 
of anrtznantt, he forbid aU comiaMitaiy,. panaittiiif oaiy the 
baaeiatiofi ef the hiwt iato Greek, wiA the aMtkn of titiee aad 
paatitiei—that» to uy, eoBitnanM of their eoatontt. He forbkb 
the aw of abhreriatitmi in tmucriyng them, deckrinf that the oepy 
in which a eoatraetion wee tonnd abonld be hekl of no entheci^, 
d«t tite toaoecriber riioald be ptmithed tor toifery. All otfatr fatwi 
ate dedued to be dirogatod, and are eroi torbuken to be cited ia toe 
tnbaada ; and the jadgea esre (wdered to eontorm hi aU thiife to toe 
Oigect tom the day of toe date of toe edkC Hie emperor ei^oins 
the three pratoms pnefeete to ptUito the I%e*t in their wrend 
geTRBinewti, and ooaclndm by ctahng that be wac aaiioae to,bare 
toil awiHen^ iwrolatioa eto^ted daring b» third oomdate, in order 
that a year, wbioh bearea bad bteteed by a pewe with Penia, aad toe 
ceoqruat of Atona, chonld witneee toe cempietioa ef tide great edMeo 
of toe kwi, at a hdy and engnit temple, in which jaetke eh n rid 
pnmonnoe her oradec. 

Wbilat toe cemmiMienen kboared at the Digest, the emperor 
(toaiged Tribonian, and two eminent profcMors, to prepare an ele- 
iBentary woric oa jurispradenee, in tonr books, as an inttedaeiton to 
toe stndy of law, iW portimt of Jasdakui's legiriation is fat the 
awet raloabte part; it was finished and pnblitoed a little before toe 
Digest, and was aaiaed the Institutes. 

The wbole system of ancient jariipradence totu thapKfied, 
rednead to ka eaesattek, and arran^ in the Instftntea, toe Pandects, 
and the Ckde. Bat, s^r toebr pabheatom, Jasdntanjpablitoed more 
than taro handred rappleffientaiy edieta; and when toe great eoHee- 
tions began to be need in toe coorts, sereial errors and ksp erfectiOBS 
mw diaoer e re d, ae might Heeeiiahly be expected in a wodt of tneh 
mafaitods, eaemited witheneh nna t e e se e ty speed. A new ooalraiMto& 
was p^ohksd to teriw toe Code; the re^t of hs kbonn was a 

* " * ■ . .—" - "W ■' . . 


* Ftaaiam,cm«nHy a,aa4)*^;, t«». 
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, TAIL or THE TO8TlIW;iMI>fflB, 

WS4i|8^|li8t«<^, %1>ich reeeired the hnperislea nctkei, l^th, 

edict irttfogntiog the fonne# inrpefftet CJbdtf 
"Emperor leserred to himwlf, in etprtt* "^Krahi, the i4ght of 
at a roheeqnent time, hnt sepaTatelj^, nieh eoiftfHttfiotts iie ’M 
■*l(0i3ajadg« nemsary. These wre called NortSe; thi^lhteit) 

H(l»d in *t>me instances repeal the Code ; and iris this IhMiirfrietcyihat 
%k« led to%e sntpicion of Tribonian and the prince fiarmg Dc^cfn- 
idly Weo guided by interest and favour, rather than by reason and 
equity, "nteie Jfotels are one hundred and" sixty-eight in 'numhett 
Imt only ninety-eight have the force of law, having been collected 
Into a Tolome in the last year of Justinian's reign, 

Hiis code Was supplanted in the East by the Basitka oT'Oreefe 
eoiutittttioni of later emperors. In the West, Illyria was 'the only 
province by which it was received, Unfil the overthrow of the'CrOthie 
monarchy afforded an opportujiify for its introdwltioh into Tltdr. 
The Code was, howetcr, superseded by the laws Of the Ldfflfcur^s, 
when their hordes became masters of Haveniie. AfKr Chnrlrati^e 
had overthrown the Lombard monarchy, lie Searched Italy in Tain Rw 
a copy of Justinian's legislation; it remained Concealed until ^ 
twelfth century, when* copy of the Digest was found bn the capture 
of Amalfi, by the troops of the Emperor Lothaire If.,'“and ptbsehlM 
by him Jo the citizens of Pisa, wlfii had aided the imperinlists "iii this 
oxpSdition. At a later period, a copy of (he Code was discorefed at 
Ravenna, find a collection was made of the Novels which were dis¬ 
persed throughout Italy, Such were the origin a'nd'revohrtions of 
this celebrated body of legislation, the source of theinVll law thRnigli* 
out Europe,' and the great guide -to the most cirHieed nations in 
supplying the defects of their several legal svstttns. 


Section IV .—History of the Silk-Trad*. Intreduelim »f 
Silk-fVmn into Enrope. 

Sltx was known ns an article of commerce, and eatcmdvely used'in 
the western world, long Lefoi'e the insect that produces this precious 
snbstance, and whose nature wns unknown, was brought fbr tfie first 
time to Constantinople. No one bttfore the age of Justinian liad even 
contemplated such an cnlerjirise. . It was only by long and puinful 
journeys liitough the dangeiuus and difficult wilds of central Asia, 
Jhnt- n merchandise could be procured, w Uich 4lib pre^se of ivaalfh 
asdlttsury rendered almost indispensable to tfee bi*?u.*ed:J>utiops pf 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, tliat surrounded tlic >Weil)terr|niea».: The 
Assyrians and Mfdes, in the earl/ages, had lor^g «' njot^Jy^ tkk 
commerce; and hence we find that ganneota olf uWH^i 
usually called Median robes by the ancient ■Writer*. Jhi* im&c 


TiU SlUC*tRiDi. 

,«y ^ tie. Penriana, wjjo aUadi^^rwt 

> the tt«4e) nothuig timt coujd ke^j;t«xj:Wf% in 

i^hawlbb IW* Jhem the Greek and fiij’riaa ^rellast* jtlEl Asia 
»i«h«ed the liU^ \TUict the/ transported into the western cMiftriet. 
lasting thiongh'Utth ajutnber of iiands, it was of course scarce <md 
ear. towing dostipiau’r reign, the Bytan.tines, or, as th^ ftiH called 
bemselres, the Romany were eager to frc^ thmaei«e^4icom thcjr 
l^odaace oo the Persians for the supp^ of th^^sle. , 'Q>c/ 

0 loner the price bj purcbasutg from oilier A«ia^ tgttiiPiM, and b/ 
nalfing akeriib»s to open a direct, commonhsatwa sriA Jte opuntiy 
n which the silk is produced. Tiiek ipon^og of geogn^h/ wu 
s great impediment to their sucees#) they h^, rery rague notions 
respecting the portion of the regions where this daaituble commodity 
was procured. They contented tbomselyes with .loosely deecrthing it 
a* part of India, or some very remote country in eastern Asia. 

A few modem writers have been misled by the inaccuracy of the 
Bywmtiae historians into tlm bcljef that the country which supplied 
the oocient world with silk was the J.’unjib, and tlie distdets of 
northern India adjacent to Persia, regions where silk has never yet 
been produced in sufficient abundance to form an mticle of commerce. 
On the contraiy, the circumstances related respecting Serica, the stik- 
growing country, are manifestly ^plicable to no place but Cbinn, 
where silk is still produced more plentifully than in aiy other part of 
the world. Indeed the very name Seres nppeatp-to liave been derived 
from this commodity; for Se, or, as it is pronoupecd in the provincial 
dialects, Ser, is the Chinese name fur the silk-W’orm. IVe also hud 
the Sinw identifed with the Seres by the atlcient geographers, and we 
know that Sia, or CJi'w, has been alwsys tlie name given to China 
by Uie nations of western Asia. In the preceding volume mention 
has been made of the embassy sent from the Romnus to the Chinese, 
in the ^ of the Anionines; and it is only necessary to addy iu proof 
of the commereint rdatious between this ancient empire and the 
western world, that a toleraidy arcunitc account of the revolutions 
in the PetsuUt and Parthian kingdoms may be found in Chinese 
historlet'. ■ 

The silk was Imported from China in packages, whieli caravans of 
tasrdMaU brought acrow the extreme bieadth cd Atjia, % a journey 

' Th* Antsmitm f»ll Oui CWmm Jint, ofVh« S»mnW clriiaer (o’PrrMti, Oinirf In- 
sii#C'Wus./sSuOiii, ■'Ibriv rttntiu willi ialgp Pvma, wUrre bo ww rocMrfil 

b^sniiig of tbe ihtrtljtibuut *.!>, ly Tiniluti.. Utf Arwina’* 
<fBra«7 Abfrtit tb«t ume i (Iti. myerngn; who gate lam the <«f 

')>Wa cnHw«r*ir<i w mh U ehi i m Amwtie. The Joroa. Thi* prrvtni^, wboet aame treit 
tWrf sTtiW oiMj tm pwbaWj ew of th« *I«bJuiii, (vctnic tlw (ouoarr of thr f.iuojv 
»fim of tin JIqm. ^ftren IVofajflClhe Memigimbuji, who cH*fbr*lt <T 

m ^ wan, W «t lim in Amwtkit W*t*rv. 

vlWm* tasert of imtsikt 
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of t^ltaidroii and fort74hrae dajs, to the «ea‘«aMt of Sjria. -Tie 
Feniani who ntppKed Romaiu, <t8t»Ily made thou porchiisee from 
Ihefre^dkn*, on the bank* of the Oxiu, and thmr tn&e waa Mable to 
he intetrapted bj the White Huns and ^the Turks, who Bueoenieefy 
aonqnered that induitrions people. But the diffionltief of the road 
between the Sogdian capital, Maraeanda (Samarcajui), and the first 
Chinese city in the prosinoe of Shensi, led to frequent efibrts for 
gening a new nnd less perilous route, which, howera, prored unrao- 
oessful. From the time they passed the Jaiartes, the enterprising 
Sogdians had to contend, not only with the dangers and difficulties 
the interrening deserts, but also against the wandering hordes, who 
hare always considered the citisen and the traveller as objects of 
lawful rapine. 

It is recorded as a proof of the vast expense of the magnifieent 
spectacles with which Julias Caesar sought at once to dazzle and con¬ 
ciliate the populace, that he decorated the actors in his varied pageants 
with a profusion of silk dresses, which were viewed by the Italians 
with equal wonder and admiration. In consequence of the difficulties 
of transit, the vast length of desert which the caravans had to traverse, 
and, probably, the limited supply of silk in China itself, this article 
bore a very high price in Rome, and was often sold for its weight in 
gold. Silken dresses were esteemed too expensive and delicate for 
men, and were appropriated wliolly to ladies of eminent rank and 
opulence. In the beginning of the reign of Tiberius, a law waa passed 
enacting, “ that no man should disgrace himself by wearing a silk 
dress." This might, however, have been a religious as well as a 
sumptuary ordinance, for it is a singular circumstance in the history 
of silk, that, on account of its being the excretions of a worm, severd 
religious bodies in the East, but more especially the Mohammedans, 
consider it an unclean dress. Indeed, it has been decided by the 
unanimous consent of all the Sonnite doctors, that a person wearing 
a garment made entirely of silk, cannot offer up the daily prayers 
enjoined by the Koran. 

The profligate and effeminate lleliogabolus was the first of the 
Roman emperors who wore a garment entirely of silk; and, in conse¬ 
quence of bis example, the custom of wearing silk soon became general 
among the wealthy citizens of Rome, and even extended to the pro¬ 
vinces. It teems probable, also, that the price of the article had 
diminished in consequence of its beginning to be imported by the 
mantime route through Alexandria, instead (rf by caravans through 
the arid deserts of Tnrtary and Turkestan. Chinese histories infimn 
vs, that an ambassador from one of the AntoBines came to their 
Mmote country for the purpose of concluding a OHnmensal treaty, 
and this is rendered highly probable by the fact that oriental cma- 
moditiet became both pJentiful and cheap under and after their 
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ABnuMUit iafuBia h«, tW in bU ag« {a,x>. 

dWy KM gen«B^ worn rr«n by tke low*c riaww. 

After tbe reMorwtion of « iiatire Aynuty in Persia vndet tbe 
flaMaaideSf and tbe estabUihmeat of the Eastern empire at Constan- 
tineple, a long series e£ wan ensued between the Persian eoTereigns, 
who deemed tbenuelres legitimate inbaritors of the power of Cyrus, 
tnd the Bysaatiae emperors, who wished theiaaeiret to be considered 
mooessors of Alexander the Great. The comntand of the sea of Omaa 
|ase the Persians a decided adrantage orer the Egyptian merchants, 
who were forced to import oriental commodities by the tedioas and 
dangerous narigation of the Red Seo. Until the introduction of 
steam navigation, the Red Sea, or Yam Suph', as it is called by the 
Orientals, was universally dreaded by voyagers. The strait at its 
entrance was significantly named by the Arabs Bab~tl-Mat)dtb, or, 
“ the gate of tearsand it was a common proverb with Easterm 
sailors, “ Yam-Suph is a double-locked sea; there are six months in 
the year that you cannot get into it, and six more that you cannot get 
out of it. " But the Persians were not satisfied with this natural 
superiority; having it in their power to molest or cut off the caravans, 
which, in order to procure a supply for the Greek empire, travelled by 
land to China through the northern provinces of their kingdom, they 
laid such onerous transit duties on foreign merchants, that the Greeks 
were forced to abandon this branch of commerce, and purchase then 
silk from the Persians and Sogdians. These with the usual rapacity 
of monopolists, raised the price of silk to such an exorbitant height, 
that the Greek manufacturers, whose looms depended on a supply of 
this raw material, were thrown out of employment and nearly ruined. 

The Emperor Justinian, eager, not only to obtain a full and certain 
supply of a commodity which was become of indispensable use, but 
solicitous to deliver the commerce of his subjects from the exactions 
of bis enemies, endeavoured by means of his ally, the Christian mon¬ 
arch of Abyssinia, to wrest some jmrtion of the silk trade from the 
Persians. In this attempt he failed; but when be least expected it, 
he, by as unforeseen event, attained his great object of procuring his 
subjects an abundant supply of silk, independent both of ^ips and 
caravans. 

Two Persian monks having been employed as Christian mission¬ 
aries by some of the churches which had been established in India, 
pursued their evangelical labouni until thUf had penetrated into the 
remote country of the Seres, or Chinese (a.d. 651). There they 
ohaerved the laboura of the silk-worm, the mode in which these ani- 
^nats were fed on the mulbeny-leaf; the care bestowed np<M> them in 
tlm several periods of insset transformation, and the attention necessary 
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to obtaining p^rllw^ co«»nJE , '*o4i kaowledge, tUe jaeie 

poMeuion of tbo inteet^ woali Junre be^ okIcm; fw tbe timetjiat 
elapoe* nbiie tbe >ilk-eater{uUE|r if niui^oing iu changet T«ne« 
ocoordiog to the tempemtttte and the (|tiaatit/ of noatuhateat with 
which it if snpplied; the healj^ alfo of the insect and the fubj^neat 
peTfcction of the silk depend upen the mode in which these mnngcs 
are made, and the interrals between the sncccssire mooltings of the 
skin, which bike place before the' onimal attains its full growth. 
The Chinese cnlcnlute that the same number of insects, which wonld, 
if they had attained the full sire in twenty-three or twenty-four days, 
produce twenty-five ounces of silk, would produce only twenty ounces 
if their growth occupied twenty-eight days, nnd only ten ounces if 
fbrty days. In order, therefore, to accelerate their growth, they 
supj)ly the insects with fresh food every half-hour during the first day 
of their existence, and I lien gradually reduce the number of meals ns 
tlie worms grow older. It deserves to be remarked as an unnoticed 
fact in nuturnl theology, that the snhstance on which this valuable 
caterpillar feeds, is the leaf of tlie mul!>crr).trce; and Providence, ns 
if to ensure the continuance of this useful species, has so ord.iined it, 
that no other insect will partake of the same food; thus ensuring a 
certain supply for the little spinster. 

Having made themselves acquainted with these particulars, the 
monks repaired to Constantinople, and revealed the information they 
had acquired to the Euipcior Justinian. Encouraged by the libenj 
promises of that monarch, they undertook to bring to bis capital a 
sulficieiit number of these wonderful insects to whose labours man is 
80 much indebted. They proceeded to Cliina, and finally acconiplishetl 
the object of their mission by obtaining a competent supply of the eggs 
of the silk-worm, which they conceab'd in a hollow cane. Having 
returned safe to Constantinople, the eggs were, under their diiection, 
hatched by tlie artificial lieat of a dunghill, and the insects were fed 
on the leaves of the wild inulberry-trcc. Such care was bestowed 
upon them, that they snnu multiplied, and worked In the same manner 
ns ill those climates where they first became the objects of human 
attention nnd care. 

Justinian at first nttcmpled to monopolize this source of profit, but 
the rapid increase of tlie worms opened the trade, A singular cir¬ 
cumstance enables us to appreciate tbe sjieedy success of tlie (Irceks 
in the manufacture of*silk. Before the sixth century closed, the 
Turks, descending from the Altaian mountains, conquered Sngdiana. 
The conquered people had found the demand for silk rapidly dlmin- 
isliing, which they attributed to the commercial jealousy of the Per- 
iians. They complained of their losses to their new master, the 
Turkish khakan, who sent ambassadors to form a commercial treaty 
with the PenioB monarch, the celebrated Niuhirrfia. It was obviously 
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unwJie policy to strOBgUi(SB'ft#|S%Wj 0 if tbelie^itotovWch had ken 
foraied heyond the Oxas; and heiiidei, eajer to open 

a direct warninnication with Chhii, thc Periian golf. To 

show hi* contempt for the offeci of the'So^iana, he purchased up all 
their good*, and committed them to th^flartes. ' The Ithalran next 
sent amhoMadora to Justinian II., who, after a toilsome journey, 
reached Constantinople (a.d. 571), just twenty years after tlie intro- 
luctlon of the silk-worm; when, to their great aitonishmcnt, they 
oand the Byzantines in the possession of silk of their own growth, 
>nd so skilled in its use, that their mnnufiictures already riralled-those 
if China. From this time tlm Sogdian canyiiig-trade declined; it 
was totally annihilated about the ini(ldl*.of theminth century, when a 
liinatic insurge it, in China, murdered the foreign merchants, and cut 
lown the mul 'iry-trecs, to destroy the silk that enticed stranger* to 
Ihc celestial empire. 

For nearly sixliundred years, the Creeks were the only Europeans 
vrho posse.sstd t!ic silk-worm: at len^h, Roger I., king of l>icily, 
engaged in war nith tlie Hyzantinc empire, haring captured some 
poisons skilled in the production and manufacture of silk, established 
I'aclories at I'ah rmo, whieli lose rajudly into celebrity. Tlience the 
trade spread into Italv, Spam, and France; but in most of these 
countries the in.anufncture uas long deemed of greater importance 
tli.in the production of the rarv material. France owes her present 
mpeiiority in the trade to the patriotic exertions of IFenry IV., who 
made extensire nurseries of mulheirv-jihints, and distributed them 
gratuitously to all desirous of (slablishiiig plantation*. James I. 
indr.iTcnrcd to introduce the jirodui'tion of raw silk, as a trade, itito 
laigl.md ‘-in c his tim‘ the e\pt nnuiit has been frequently repeated, 
lai; ic iK V, r ha. b ‘1 n atfcmlrd aitli complete success. Similar trials 
h I'c oKo It".'" in,, ic m Ireland, but the result has not yet answered 
111 '.' (ipeif'lions (I, the patriotic piojeciors. 


SuTlo.N —The Mciii<irihi/ 0/ the Franlct, under the 
Mei unn^ld >i D^inta Iy. 

Tip. liikioiy of the Franks properly begins with the establishment of 
a huge body of that nation in Iklgic Gaul, under n chief named 
Mere-wig', from whom the dynasty receired tlie name Merovingian', 
lie was suMceded by his son Ilildenk’, a brave warrior, but the slave 
of liis piissinns. An insult that he offered to the wife of one of his 
officiro otcahioued a revolt; Ilildcrik was dethroned, and a Count 
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Egi^M, Or Gile», proclaimed king. After an exile of eig^ joan 
Hildeiik was restored, and the remainder of his reign appears to 1 hit< 
passed in tranquillity. Hlodo-wig* was the next sorereigH: his hoisl 
Gennan name was softened by the liatins into Clodovecns, or Clovis 
the origin of the modem Lndovicus, or Louis. At his accession (a,i>, 
481), Clovis had scarcely reached his twentieth year; the ardour ol 
youth combined with the circumstances of his position to urge him to 
foreign conquests; for the fertility of the Belgic soil, the purity of its 
waters, and its atmosphere, continually attracted fresh hordes to the 
lower Rhine, who sought admission into the Belgic colony. Clovis 
found it neceswry to enlarge his frontiers, and invaded the Roman 
province. Near Soissons he encountered Syagrius, the son of his 
father's rival, Egidius, and gained a decisive victory. Syagrius sought 
refuge with the Visigoths, but that nation had lost much of its 
martial spirit; Alaric II., unworthy of the name he bore, sent the 
unfortunate general bound to Clovis, by whom he was beheaded. 

The conqueror was now the most powerful monarch of his age, and 
the neighbouring princes eagerly sought his alliance: he chose for his 
queen, lllodohilde*, or Clotilda, whose uncle was king of the Bur¬ 
gundians. Clotilda was a Christian; she laboured earnestly to con¬ 
vert her husband, and especially urged him when his crown and life 
were endangered by an invasion of the Germanic confederation of 
tribes, called the Alleraans. Clovis, persuaded that he owed the great 
victory of Tolbiac to the prayers of Clotilda, became a convert, and 
received the sacrament of baptism from the bishop of Rheims (a.d. 
48(1). He gave the prelate, as a fee, all the land he could ride round 
while he himself slept after dinner, a gift very characteristic of a con¬ 
queror, who felt that he had only to wake and acquire new' dominions. 
Soon afterwards he undertook new conquests. Advancing in the 
direction of Gennbum {Orleans), he crossed tlie Loire, spreading every¬ 
where the terror of bis name. The Bretons, long subject to the 
Romans, consented wnbout reluctance to a change of masters. Clovis, 
having traversed their country, entered Aquitaine, pillaged the houses, 
laid waste the fields, plundered the temples, and returned to Paris, 
“leaving," os the cotemporarv historian says, “nothing to the wretched 
inliabitants but the soil, which the Franks could not take away." 

The kingdom established by Clovis extended from the Rhine to 
the Pyrenees, from the Alps to the ocean, but its security was very 
uncertain. Wherever the conqueror appeared, he met notfaiug but 
ittbmission from the various races settled in Gaul; as soon, however, 
Ol he passed onwards, his nominal -subjects closed upon hu rear, 
retaining no more trace of his march than the furrowed wave does 
of a vessei's kt*el. Neither was the Frankish monarch absolute over 
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^ own soidkn; his wmj was composed of free men, who disdained 
Uubmit to despotic rale. They gare to their monatch bis share of 
9 booty and nothing, more'. When they disapprored of the expe- 
iion for which they aseemhled, they abandoned it without scruple; 
- if the monarch refused to undertake a war which they deemed 
risable, they forced him to comply with their wishes, not merely by 
enaces, but by actual forced 

On the death of Cloris (a.d. 5il), his dominions were divided 
tween his four sons, Hildebert* (Childebert), Hlodomer' (Cblodo- 
’er,) Hlodher'® (Clotaare), and Theodoric'", who respectively occupied 
he capitals of Paris, Orleans, Soissons, and Metz. This distribution 
Lve rise to a new geographical division; all the districts between the 
ihine, the Meuse, and the Moselle, received the name of Oster-rike", 
[nee corrupted into Austrasia; and the country between the Meuse, 
he Loire, and the ocean, was named Ni-oster-rikc‘\ or, as it was 
iliiiized, Neustria. All that was not comprised in this division, 
clonged not to the Merovingian Pranks, but retained its ancient 


,ame of Gaul. 

Chlodonier and Theodoric engaged in war with Gundumer'*, king 
f tlio Burgundians. In a great battle fought near Vienne (a.d. .'iQS), 
llilodoraer was slain”, but Theodoric gained a decisive victory, and 
dded the Burgundian kingdom to liis own dominions. Clotilda took 
he guardianship of her infant grandchildren, hut the favour she 
bowed to the three sons of Cblodomer provoked the resentment of 
jhildehert, king of Paris. He secretly propo.sed to liis brother Cio- 
aire, that they should secure the persons of the young princes, slmvo 
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Cbcti bead*'*, and diride their domuiiont. CbUure recdtif joined in 
tUe project, and pat the tvro eldest of his nephews to d^tfa; the 
thir^ eared b/ iiutUfal serranU, cat off his hair with bit own hands, 
and entering into a monastery, spent n life of celibacy'’. Ten years 
after this erent, Theodoric died, and was inoceeded by his son, The»- 
dobert", who took tlie title of king of Austissia. ilia uncles at' 
tempted to deprive Theodobert of his dominions, but being daunted 
by the mere display of bis power, they turned their arms against 
Spain, l.iid waste Arragon, liiscay, and Catalonia, stormed Pampeluna, 
besieged Saragossa, and were only induced to retire by u present of 
the tunic of 8t. Vincent, a relic whteb, in that superstitious age, was 
deemed an invaluable treasure. 

The fame of Tlieodobort extended to Constantinople; Justinian 
endeavoured to win his friendship, by tlie cession of tlie nominal 
claims wbicb the empire retained over Provence, but the Auatrasiun 

To tlifivo Utr iht' f^rm of tit- «hnl rttu liar# Ug.in, aihI lur wtil <9, U .l( 

fhhrtiini? » Ml iht* I'crii'tl AnKinp vim rtJtnpMo }our hunte'rialoJA, 

U»<i early Frtuik», Uie of l»mr wm w (.’loimre, taking tli* cklwt of thp children Ij 

uiirh a ruhIkiI til royalt) lu iUo crowu of iho arm. tfirvvr hnii on lito grouutl. ukl nUli' 
gloJtl long liijo uti'U-r llic KhttuMcr, put him croelly 

*' ’I'he Aceouiit gjren of tbii lraa\«( hr to deaili. Hih bnaiicr U-miiwl al the iceoe, 
Ori^nrr ui I'oura in l•Ml inkTt'hUiig to be Uirevs hinihclf at Uio fttel of C'hiMobcrt, aiitl 
omittel ''C’lolrttri* rroililr iitUiptfsI l»w lirti- kiMtng ItU ktutii, rxclaiiiu'd, 'Help me, my 
tlscr'i |U((jiiet, arid came (r> Fan* Cltildi'bcrt good faliirr, let nje not br nomlcrt^ like my 
had qImumIt spri-ai] n rs-purt lliat lo- and Im j |M>yr Irrutlur ’ Then. C’hildelK'n, n»eUiii| mto 
Imulirf hflsl agriHn! to Itot-nt ihs^ir neplMnwa j leara, khkI l<i (‘IttUire, ‘Oh’ I ro(rf«t )uu, 
witii n^alli. omi thev acnf a rtHSHHmgi-r to j tny ten dear brt>tJu»p, hnre lha Vtndncia to 
('ImUthi, tlicn nRuliiig in the mi<ui* iilr, k1h> [ a|M)ra linn c4nbl « Ufe, if yiHi coueeiu to spirit 
aaid/Kcntl ronr grrttkli luhlmi. tliat they may j him. I mil gne wm y^hote\cr you may do- 
lir rum<sl (o the Uirniie .SIh , joyorni, and I mamr Htii ( tuUire, over*helming him a tUi 
knowing nothing o| (in’ plot, aflcr Imviug rcpmoihes, laiil, ’Thruat the child twAA, or 
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llimr unrleji. taMug. '(lu. {tnldreii, I will tinil to tirgr me to Ujw dr^ih though you nou 
bt'herti linu inr aots i« not lo»l. «U’u 1 aec ytm tltnok liuu lui compUuoit. Thoi C'hlldebert, 
W (U« ihfytw Wlu-i Um* ihvithfU raiue Ui alanimh pushest Um child oxer U» C^lt-tairc, 
tlfclr n&clra. Uiry were tnh'u niid nrparatrd «K<) Bifuck hU dagger Inio the btn » axle, and 
rnnu their konanu am! pfi'Fcninra. Ihi^tbry alew him on (he bodr of hra brodier. AA<^' 
aiiut ilnmi itp npan.ilir cluldrtti »n imc plac^, wartU lluy mitrden*^ Urcherrant* aud (nlora. 
md iW atimnUiir* iu muuljer \'hcn tlii* Ulienthi’y were dead, I’lulalre mnuuted bia 
wtw dtnw. Ik rt ami Clmdirc asnit Area- hurar. wiUioul ilkm.ng ilir csimpnnctioii Sir 

tliiu vo«m of th( ir ulhim . it> iliw sjiiten, wilU liie mirdur nf lua ocuhewa, aud rttinxl « it]j 
II arlsnon ami ilmnti awnrd 4\liiiilii carne ('liildebt’fl to liic aii^rba. Th* qneeii CUk 
ioto )i«r pmvane. almwing Iter Uicise, he Miid, lilJa, haring placeil llte bodk** on a birr, coft- 
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either Ihcir hair ur Utetr Ummtt lo be cut. | ten yean old, aiwl the »lier »ix, 'lha Ulird 
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Itf rrig* Ilk* th*'!' lauwr, 1 ariMhl Mihar t* a«Mai|them lha whntearu of CladoaM 
them dead Umu ohafrit. Thau .iroadkw rr lWd«sh«ri, Vftp httUwnt imtnf f4r 
tomiMi ^riMaptly to Umw «U> atu hita, and pHftk. 
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Wnfch entered inte ni allinnee with Totile, the emperor's enemp, 
*^ued the Alps, end qutcklj subdued the greater part of northern 
jtnly. After hk return, the onriy he left behind met with some 

i reises, and tho inflated ranity of Jtwtinian led him to issue a medal, 
i vhidi he styled himself Conqueror of the Franks. Theodobert 
|jas so enraged at this arrogance, that he prepared to lend an army 
%nmgh Hangnry into Thrace, and assail Justinian in his capital, hut 
W daring enterprise was frustrated by Ids sudden death; lie was 
^led by the iail of a tree (a.d. odd), while hunting the w ild huffiilo, 
dangerous sport, to which he was passionately addicted, 
j Thoodohald'* succeeded to the Austrasian throne, hut died after 
m inglorious reign of seven years. C'iiildebert soon followed him to 
lie tomb, and thus Clotaire acquired the sole, hut not the undisturbed, 
>OBSeMion of Nenstria and Austrasia. His own son, Cliramnt'”, 
kadeii a revolt of the turbulent Brt'ton", but he was defeated and 
iarharously put to death, with his entire f.iiuily", hy command of his 
cruel fatlier. The chroniclers add, that Clotairc died the next year 
[a.d. 561), at Compelgnc, on the anniversary of his son's death, and 
at the precise liour of the horrid Imlehery. 

Clotaire left four sons,—Charlhert*', Contram”, Chilperic *, and 
Sigehert”, who shared h s dominions. Tlie turbulent period that 
followed, is princii>ally remarkabla for the frouhlcs occasioned hy the 
crimes of two infamous women, Brunilda and Fredegonda, the wives 
of Sigebert and l.'lnlperic. Freilegotithi had won her way to the 
throne hy murdering (ialswliitha, the sister of her rival; and the 
jealousy betweeo two ambitious and unprincipled women was aggra- 
Srated, on one side, hy the desire of revenge, and, on the other, hy 
jbe difficulty of maintaining her dignitv, when she was changed from 
h Julsiress into a svife. During the long period over which their 
rwentraent* spread, it is diflii nit to ilisimguish anything but murders 
and assassinations, in the gloomy annals of the time. Fredegondn 
procured the death of Sigebert, and nflerw.irds of Cliiiperic and his 
two sons, being ebiofly enraged against Merovec'*, who had niariied 
Btunilda. 

Childehcrl inherited the kingdom of his father, Sigebert, and that 
of Li* undo, Oontrara; aided )>y his mother, llninilda, he maiauuned 
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a l«mg and «a»guinarj straggle ugaiait 
aon^ Qotaire; Lut he died early, learing two 
distracted dominloos. Both of these were d 
wh<»e hatred they had provoked by remonstrating agaimt 
and after a dreary scene of confusion, France was 
single monarchy, under Clotaire O., son of Chilperic aad 
(a.d. 613). His first care was to punish Brunilda, the u 
of hii mother and his house; she was exhibited for ^e* dl 
mounted on a camel, to the derision of the army, suhjecto4s|>‘ 
most cruel tortures, and finally fastened to the tail of a wftd’lwillS, 
which tore her wretched carcase to pieces, in the presencff'sff-lljft 
soldiers. ' 

Clotaire published a code of laws, which enjoys some 
hut his administration was deficient in vigour, and during his fe^ 
several encroachments were made on the royal power, hy theiMhitii^ 
nobles. His son, Dagobert 1,“^ succeeded (a.d. 628), and had 
mortification to see bis authority weakened by the growing 
of the mayors of the palace: be died, after a feeble and disniilte 
reign (a.d. 638), but was strangely enough canonized as a ssist**. f 
The successors of Dagobert were mere phantoms of roytdiyj ttte 
entire sovereignty was possessed by the mayors of the ptdwM^'Wlio 
finally acquired absolute possession of half the monarchy, WShdCCn 
of Austrasia. Pepin dTIeristal, the greatest of these nominal ' wtiida - 
ters, and real monarchs, governed France in the name of seweni 
cesiive kings. After bis death (a.d. 71d), his power descended lirM* 
grandson, Tlieodobald, a child only eight years of age, who WM flw* 
singularly appointed guardian to a king that was not yet lix^MD, 
Karl*', tlie natural son of Pepin, better known in history hj ftie 
name of Charles JIartel, set aside this absurd arrangement, imd i6e- 
ceeded tq more than his father’s power. sHis numerous victeriM o*W 
the Basons, Burgundians, Frisians, &c., have rendered his netoe ‘Hfilil- 
trious; but he is more justly celebrated for his triumph overthe Smh 
cenic invaders of France (a.d. 732), between Tours and Peiettin,'*fey 
which he delivered Christendom from the imminent danger ei hdeg 
_____ . > . 
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in the ndddle of the see. « hoK of deeilii' udnle.—tiopete 
evtylag tb* bla| • •ud b> bell. The nnlbnii < •• lUtI, rob«t 
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bjected to tiie Hohunmedan joke. His son, Pepin, finally eom- 
llod Chilperic III. to lUidicate (a.a 752), and the crown of Franoe 
u thns transferred to the Carloringian djnastj, from toe deseendante 
Clofis. 


SEcrtoN VI .—The Lombard Monarchy. 

top, Lombards were encouraged to setUe on the frontiers of the 
Lpire by Justinian, who deemed that they would prove a check on 
he insolence of the Gepides. While these barbarous triljes were 
pgaged in war, Thrace enjoyed comparative tranquillity; but when 
llboin became head of the Ijombard tribes, he entered into alliance 
rith the Avars for the extirpation of the Gepida, purchasing their 
id by a tithe of his c.ittle, and a promise of all the conquered lands, 
lie emperor, Justin if., unwisely abandoned the Gepida; to their 
^te; Cunimund, their monarch, hasted to encounter Albom before he 
tould join the Avars, but he fell in tlie field which proved fatal to the 
fxisteiicc of his nation, and his skull was formed into a drinking 
vessel by his barbarous enemy. Rosamond, the daughter of the 
ilaugbtcred king, liecamc tlie prize and spouse of the victor; the 
bravest of the surviving Gepida were incorporated in the army of the 
Lombards. Though tlie Avars had contributed but slightly to the 
iuccess of the v»ar, they received a large sliare of the spoils; the greater 
Mirt of ancient Dacia was resigned to them, and in tliis country their 
rhagans ruled for more than two hundred years. Alboiu’s ambition 
vas fixed on a higher object; fifteen years before, a body of Lombards 
lad served under Nurses in the conquest of Italy, and they still pre- 
erved a vivid remembraneo of the wealth and fertility of the peiiin* 
Bula. Alboin encouraged them to hope that this fiur laud might yet 
own their sway, and to stimulate their ardour, produced some of its 
finest fruits at a royal feast. When his designs became known, 
adventurers flocked to his standard from the neighbouring Sclavonic 
and German tribes. Having made every preparation for the expedi¬ 
tion, the Lombards resigned tbeir lands to the Avars, on the simple 
promise of receiving tbeni back, if they failed in the conquc.st of 
Italy. 

As if the court of Constantinople had resolved to aid the projects 
of the invaders, the brave Narsos wns contiuneliously removed from 
bis post by the Empress Bophia; and Longinus, a person wholly 
unacquainted with It^y, appointed exarch in his stead. Alboin met 
no army to oppose him in the field; few even of the cities ventured to 
feaist his pn^ress; Ticinum, or,*s it began now to bo called, Pavia, 
dmoat alone dosed its gates against the conqueror, and detained him 
:hree years before its walls. It was at length forced to yield by the 
presstire of hunger; Alboin threatened a general massacre, but his 
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hM*e bappening to stumble as be entered the gates, he belicTed thal 
Imaren had seat this oraea to woni him agaittit cruelty, and be assured 
the trembUnf multiludc of pardon and safety. Before be could regu¬ 
late the affairs of the kingdom he had so easily won, Alboin fell a 
Tictim to the rerenge of his wife. One eveDing, heated with wine, 
he sent her the skull of her father Caniraund, fashioned, as has been 
stated, into a goblet, filled to tbe brim, with on insulting message, 
that she thopld rejoice with her sire. Rosamond, stifling her resent- 
psent, siinply-replied, “ Let the will of tbe king be obeyed;" but she 
secretly resolred on rengeance, and by infamous means procured two 
. officers of tbe household to murder her husband (a.j). 57.3). She was 
compelled by the indignation of the people to fly with her paramour 
to the court of Kateima, where she was poisoned by a potion which 
she had prepared for the partner of her guilt. 

C'lepho, one of the noblest of the ]x)rabard chiefs, was chosen king 
after the munUr of Alboin, by the great council of the nation; but at 
the end of eighteen months, he wiu stabbed by a domestic. His 
cruelty gave the Lombards such a distaste for royalty, that after his 
death, they changed their form of goYcmment, and for ten years were 
ruled by a federation of thirty-six dukes, each of whom wasciiief of 
some important city. During this period, they made sevcKil efforts to 
nerjuire possession of some part of Caul, but were invariably be.aten 
by the Franks; in Italy, on the contrary, they were gencrnlly suc¬ 
cessful, adding considerably to their territories at the expense of the 
esAfehate of Kavenua, and the other proviiiees depenitent on the 
Orcek Empire. 

■ A cotlfcileraey between the imperial cxarcii and Childehert, king 
of the Franks, so alarmed the lAOnih.ards that they chose Autliaris, 
son of Clcpho, tir their sovereign, lie established a perfectly feudal 
luonarchv, assigning their duchies to the dukes in perpetuity, on the 
condition of fheir giiiiig one moiety of their revenue to supprt the 
royal dignity; they could not be deprived of their possessions except 
for higli-triason, Imt tliey held power only at the sovereign’s tvill. 
A similar' Turin of government seems to have prevailed among the 
Franks nlnsost from the foundation of tlieir monarchy; but feud^ law 
fITW leccivcd a complete form nmoiig the Lombards, and the rules 
rMpecting the succession, jicquisition, and investiture of fiefs among 
<ttner nations, wepe genendly derived from their code. The new 
ifiionarch gained soTcnd victories over the Franks, who had bee ' 
dirfbed Ut \ipmdc Italy by tbe Emperor Mauriee, and punished th^ 
liiwtijity^rf the Byumtine by subduing a great part of ancient 8am-’ 
niuia,'whkh he formed into the durihy of Iknevenfo. Auiharis died 
without Issue (*.D. .'i90)j after a brief but glorious reign, and the 
(Cnowu svM transferred to )4gilali) duke of Turin. 

JlitLfXlo the I/tpibards had been either Arians or pagans; but 
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ilic imlwiikiWi ^ ^Mtiud Mveral duke* w1m> g«d« tbit citange 
2 pnmt l« M fc rft ion. Hit tm and tuccettor, AdtJwdd, «oBiplet«d 
^ triaai|^«l Ae or^kodox fidtb, a cireujottutce wbielt teadcd greatiy 
« recoDoik (beitaliaat to th« tupremtey of the Losbudt. The Arian 
'iariy mt, hoiKTer, nfficieatiy powerAil to raise Mother to the throite; 
^th the rivals, however, died withoat iieae, and the general Astembiy 
^hote fietharii for their sovere|ga (kJt. 636). This moi|areh,- thoogh 
tinted with the Arian heresy, won the affiwtion of all kit iubjeets by 
ue wise Inwa be enacted; he also wreeted lOBie important plot^irom 
Ihe exarch of Ravenna, and reduced the imperial intereaf in Italy ao 
tow, that it might be aaid to exist only by the sufferance of the Lom¬ 
bards. (fo hia death (l.o. 652), a scene of weakness and revolution 
followed, which was only terminated by the accession of QximTBld, 
duke of Beneveuto (jld. 662). ' 

I Griavald was soon involved in war with the Franls, who invaded 
Italy, but were completely defeated. Scarcely had he repelled this 
invaritm when the Byxantine emperor, Coastsns, appeared in ftaiyat 
the head of a powerful army, and laid siege to Beoevento. But the 
imporialitta, meehog a fierce resistance from the garrison, were toon 
forced to retreat, and being overtaken on their inarch, were routed 
with great slaughter. Coustans fled to Sicily with the shattered rem¬ 
nant of his forces, and was toordered in a bath by some of his own 


servants. Grimvald did not long sunive his triumph; he died uai- 
versdly lamented (a.b. 672), and his death was followed by a series 
of obscure and uninteresting revolutions, which, however, deluged 
Italy with hlood. 

Ths accession of Luitpraud (a.d. 711), once more rostered the 
prosperity of (he Lombards; he enacted seveniil wise laws, rectified 
the evils which (hiring the recent disturhancH hadUitpt into the ad¬ 
ministration of justice, and won th*35|Mur of the.aabies who had 
opposed his elevation by a judicious dis{)]By of eotiig||^ and prudence. 
Gnfortnnatcly, he was prompted by ambition to atleript the complete 
oonquest of Italy; taking ^vantage of the troubles oefosioneu by 
the edicts of the Emperor Lao for the destructi<m of ipages. The 
exarchate wu invaded, and Ravenna taken; but Luitprand’s tuonss 
provoked the jealousy of the pope, who, though pleasisd jvith the 
Jmnishment «f the Iconoclasts', was by no meon^ ^iradfied. with *tho 
pessioB of j^wer to the Lombards. At the pontiff’s instigation, the 
lastisBS aided the exarch to recover Bavenna; but the EmpOror 
0 , invt ss al of showing any gratitude to Pop* Gregory II, for his 
ritfissiKg, sent emissarios to omst him, and he was only sawsd from 
•<» by ths prompt interference of Luitpraud. The Italians, pro- 
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voiced at Leo’i fierce neol against images, began to revolt, and several 
citiet Toluntarilj ntbmitted to the {jombard looiiarch, who pretended 
to an extravagant seal for the Catholic faith. The pope, however, 
dreaded Imitpnmd, and sought a protection in Chaiies l^rtel against 
the emperor of Bfzantinm, tvho was equally hostile to the Lombards 
and the pontiff. Italy was now distracted by religious disputes and 
poiiticai jealousies, while the death of Luitprand, at this critical period 
(a.i>, 743), afflicted the Lombards wHh a new series of revolutionary 
wars. 

After tome minor changes, Astulphus was chosen king (a.d. 751); 
daring his reign, the kingdom of the Lombards touched the summit of 
its greatness; he subdued the exarchate of Eavenna, and changed it 
info a new dukedom, and then led his forces against Rome, which, 
nominally subject to the emperor, was really governed by the pope. 
Alarmed at the danger that threatened him, Pope Stephen first applied 
for aid to the emperor, but finding that the Bytantine court cared littlo 
for Italy, he appealed to Pepin, the first monarch of the Carlovingian 
dynasty in France. Pepin immediately crossed the Alps with a 
powerful army, besieged Astulphus in Pavia, aijd forced him to pur¬ 
chase peace by the cciiion not only of the places he had seized in the 
Roman dukedom, but also of tlie exarchate and the marches of Ancona, 
to tlie Holy See. The Franks had to return a second time to compel 
the fnlfilment of these engagements; Astulphus once more submitted, 
but secretly resolved to renew the war on a favourable opportunity; 
before his preparations were completed, however, he was killed by a 
fall from his horse, and the Lombard kingdom distracted by a disputed 
succession. ‘ 


By the aid of tbe pope, Desiderius prevailed in tbe contest; but 
sttbmquently being eipou'd to tbe jealousy of the pontifical power, he 
tned to secure himself by giving his daughters in marriage to Charles 
and C^lomw, the two sons of Pepin. This alliance was of no lone 
dnmtion; Charles divorced his wife under pretence of her barrenness- 
•nd Dcsidenui, m revenge, endeavoured to persuade tlie pope to 

tlie Franks. Adrian I., who 
filled the ponuficnl cbiur, steadily refused; Desiderius invaded 
to dominions, and the po])*, unable to make effective resistance, placed 

after a brief war put an end to tbe kingdom of the Lombards by the 
of Pavia (A.B. 774). Desiderius and hit family were sent into 
ftaaca, whe« they died In obscurity; Charlemagne, as colu 
tMMTvii the iTMi crown of liOiabftrdre ^ * 
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fnUi^ Britsfii, yn$ ^eiwted by the R«BHa8 the country remained 
the mrage iacnnimii of the Picta and {Scots; the inhabit* 
to protect tbemselres, and refused aid by the emperors, 
l||lif*Were oppressed by other barbarians, deserted their habitations, 
0 ibdoned their fields, and sought sbeltor in the hills and woods, 
where they suffered equally from famine and the enemy. When, the 
of the barbarians afforded them a temporary respite, they 
! their eneigies in theological oontrorersies arising out of the 
pan heresy; and when the inrasions were renewed, domestio 
tSBWfbr jsrerented their combining for their common defrnoe. Vorti- 
pnnce of Dnmnonium, advised his countrymen to seek foreign 
dttlj; ■ and they, forgetting prudence in the extremity of their feats, 
invited the ^xons to their aid from Germany. 

The Saxons and Angles, from small beginnings, had gradually 
extended their sway frean the mouth of the Rhine to the coast of 
^land; their piraticfd vessels scoured the seas of western Europe; 
«i8 the maritime cities of Gaul, Spain, and Britain were frequently 

C teted by their corsairs, or forced to purchase safety by the pay* 
»of a large tribute. Among the chieft of their warlike trib^ 
dft<t^'’Wjoyed greater authority than the two brothers Hengiit and 
SjSlib’'vho claimed to be descended from Woden, the tutelary god of 
Ibl’bation. To these leaders the application of Yortigem was made; 
tey peadily accepted his invitation, and, accompanied by about six* 
teen hundred of their countrymen, landed in the isle of Tbanet. Tho 
and Scots were subdued vrith so much facility, that the adven- 
began to reflect how easily they might conquer a nation unable 
such foeWe invaders; instead of returning home, they invited 
iilit fresh hordes of their countrymen, and received from Germany a 
iHfciM'Lement of five thousand men. A long and cruel series of wan 
in which the Saxons and another barbarous tribe, the Angles, 
supported >>/ crowds of rolunteers jfrom Germanj, tri- 
bVer the Britons in almost every encounter, and finally ^ore 
de remnant of the nation to seek refuge in the mountains 
des and Cornwall. The struggle lasted nearly one hundred end 
and ended in the division of southern Britain into Mven 
S'k&igdoms, commonly called the Heptarchy. 

Christian reli^on was first established in the kingdom of 
IBW^tlte earliest and long the most poweriul of the iason moDarchiet. 
SlMbert, its sovereign, though a pc^n, had married a Ghristisn 
I j ^W wi, Bertha, the daughter of Caribert, one of the successors of 
and had promised to allow her the free exercise of her reli* 
Bertha, by the excellence of her conduct, acquired considerable 
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influence orer the mind both of hei husband and his courtiersj her 
popularity was probably one of the principal mertives that induced 
Fope Gregory the Great to send missionaries into England', Augus- 
tbe the chief of the mission, was honouraWy receired at the ramrt of 
Ethelbert (a.D. 697), and began to preach the gospel to the p^ple of 
Kent. Tlie rigid austerity of his manners, and the severe penances 
to which he subjected himself, wrought powerfully upon the minds of 
a barbaroni people, and induced them readily to believe the pretended 
miracles be wrought for their conversion. Ethelbert and the great 
majority of his subjects were soon received into the church, and 
Augustine was consecrated the tirst archbishop «f Canterbury. 

The petty wars between the princes of the Heptarchy are totally 
devoid of interest, and the history of the separate kingdoms is little 
more than a list of obscure names. An exception may be made in 
favour of Offa, king of Mercia, who zealously laboured to extend tie 
power of the Romish See in England, and founded the magnificent 
monastery of St. Alban’s. So considerable were his power and fame 
tW the Emperor Charlemagne sought his friendship and alliance! 
Gffa, at his desire, sent the celebrated Alcuin to the court of Char¬ 
lemagne, and this learned Saxon became the emperor’s preceptor in 
tbo fences. To Alcum France was indebted for all the polite leam- 
.ng It boasted of in that and the following ages; the uniersities of 
I MIS, Tours, Fulden, Soissons, and many others, owe to him their 
^.n and increase; those of which he was not the superior and 
foimd,^ Icing a least enlightened by his doctrine and exi^ple, and 
'/■ procured them from Charlemagne. 

sovereignty of 

^e Heptarchy when Egbert ascended the throne of Wessex (s.f 7^). 

JoSv la, L elr/ nations.' His 

unite the realm ^oth enabled him to 

tranquillity within orderly monarchy, possessing 
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CHAFEEE II. 

THE RISE AND ESTABLISHMENT OP THE 
SARACENIC POWER. 


Suction I.— Political and Social Condition of the East at the 
coming of M(Jiamm«d, 

The reign of Justin IL, the nephew and successor of Justinian, at 
Constantinople, was remarkable only for disgrace abroad and misery 
at home. At his death (a.d. 578), he bequeathed the empire to 
Tiberius, whose virtues amply justified his choice ; but the reign of 
Tiberius lasted only four years; he was succeeded by Maurice, who 
inherited many of his predecessor's virtues as well as his crown. 
Soon after his accession, the attention of the emperor wfis directed to 
the unsettled state of Persia, which had been distracted by sanguinary 
aril wars since the death of the great Nushirvan. Hormiiz, the son. 
and successor of that monarch, was deposed and slain; Duhrara, a 
brave general, but a feeble statesman, usurped the throne, and Khosni 
or Chosroes, the legitimate heir, sought shelter in the Byzantine 
empire. Maurice levied a powerful army to restore the royal exile, 
and entrusted its command to Narses, a valiant general, who was 
himself of Persian descent The expedition was crowned with 
success; Bohram, driven beyond the Oxus, died by poison, tmd 
Khosni, grateful for his recovered throne, entered into close alliance 
with the emperor. 

Freed from all danger on the side of Persia, Maurice resolved to 
turn his arms against the Aran; hut the incapacty of his generals, 
and his own ararioe, provoked the resentment of the soldiers; they 
mutinied, and marched to Constantinople under the command of one 
of their centurions, named Phocas. Had the metropolis continued 
fai^ul, this sedition might have been easily quelled; but the licen¬ 
tious populace, disgusted by the parsimony of their sovereign, assaulted 
him as he walked in a religions procession, and compelled him to 
seek safety in his palace. The unfortunate emperor was cajhpelled to 
{d>dicate; Phocaa was tumultuously invested With thfc purple, and 
welcomed into ConstaatiiMple by the acclamations of a thoughtless 
pe(^. The tyrai^ cemmeaced his reign by dragging Maurice from 
the sanciaary whan be bad sought reiuge, murdering his hve sons 
noeetaieeiy heloie hk eyes, and then patting the deposed moiurch ta 
death by torture (a-d. 002). One of the royal nurses attempted to 
■CM tin pcsBoe enbwaSad to her <Aarge, by preseotiag her own child 
to die exeentionats in bis stead; hot JiMOce refund to eanodini the 
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^Kfeetl', ia4 ** «ach bl«w of tbe 8i« f*U on tie nodor of hi* =di34je* 
^ isdmmed, wiih piaai nn’gmtieB, “MSgbtecmwt ih&i^ O Lot^ 
*0^ jmt are ihfjndgmaatt!" V 

'fte ugurpation of Piocae wa* baseif aanetioned bj Pope Ore^j^ 
■wio receired in retnrn for his adulation the tide of UniTersail 
But the pontiff** flatteries oouM not save the tyrant from the nscoh- 
ment of his subject*, who soon discovered their error in prefemnp 
tndt a miscreant to the virtuous Maurice. Heraclins, exarch ^ 
Africa, invited by the unanimous voice of the empire, sailed to don- 
stantinople; scarcely had his fleet appeared in the Hellespont, when 
the citizens and imperial guards entered the palace, bound Phocas is 
chains, and sent him a helpless captive to hi* rival (a.d. 610). 
Heraclius reproached him with his manifold vices, to which the 
deposed tyrant simply replied, “Wilt thou govern betferr These 
were the last words of Phocas; after suflering much variety of insult 
and torture, he was beheaded, and his mangled body thrown into the 
tea. 

But the death of Phocas did not deliver the empire from the cala- 
Unities his crimes had produced; Khosru Parvi* had no sooner learned 
the sad fate of his benefactor Maurice, than he assembled the entire 
•trength of Persia to avenge his murder. The unwise system of 
persecution which had been gradually established both by the Byam- 
tine prelates and emperors, supplied the invader with allies in every 
province; the Jews, the Nestorians, and the Jacobites, believed with 
reason, that they would find the worshippers of fire more tolerant than 
the orthodox Christians; and scarcely had the Persians crossed thn 
Euphrates, when insurrections were raised in their favour throughout 
Syria. Khosru, victorious in two decisive battles, was encouraged to 
undertake the hereditary enterprise of the Sassanid dynasty,—the 
restoration of the Persian empire, as it existed in the age of Cyrus the 
Great. Heraclius had scarcely ascended the throne, when he received 
intelligence of the fall of Antioch; and this was goon followed by the 
account of the storming of Jerusalem, Where the Jews, encoutag^ by 
the Persians, uTeaked dreadful vengeance on the heitds of their 
Christian peneentor* (*.d. 614). The fugitives from Pale«tiae sought 
refuge in %ypt, where they were hospitably entertained by the a«h- 
biihop oflUexandria. But Egypt itself, wheare the din of arms had 
not been heard since the reign of Bioriesm, was invaded, e<m<]ueTed, 
and for a time annexed to the Persian empir* 016). Asia M»ar 
vra* subdued wift e^ fttoility; in a i^e wspaigii, the ahaiea^ 
the Perrians adraaeed from the banka of the Euphrates te thaduaea 
of the Thraeian Becphenis, and daring ten yaan their hontiie 
vra* hi light of the tovrem ef OemtaDthwpie. 

Whif* Khoird was iaiNgMif hi the ptiie meh bi^k^ 
oenqneK* hupired, aad dMiihtf Ua ankjeota by the shapiay afUe 
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auipfifioent plunder, leieceirtd an episde from tie almost uainown 
aty of Mew^ ■mktea by to obscure iodiriduaJ, trio yet clamed tie 
king’s obedience, and demanded to be recognised as tie propiet of 
Ood. The grandson of diushirroB was indignant at such a claim; he 
tors the letter to pieces, and dung the fragments to tlie winds. Wien 
this was reported to the writer, Mohammed, then beginning &r the 
first time to taste the sweets of gratified ambition, and to find bis 
pToi;>eois enlarging sa he ascended the height of power, he exclaimed, 

“ It is thus that God will rend the kingdom of Khoirdl" a prophecy 
which, like many others, not a little accelerated its own accomplish¬ 
ment. 

While the Asiatic provinces were thus a prey to the Persians, 
Constantinople itself was so hardly pressed by the Avars, that Hera- 
olius was on the point of abandoning the capital, and seeking refuge 
■with his treasures in Carthage. lie was with diflBcuity dissuaded 
from this dishonourable measure by the entreaties of the patriarch; 
but his prospects appeared to become darker every hour; the Avars, 
by a treacherous attack, had nearly seised the capital, and the ambas¬ 
sadors sent to supplicate pardon and peace from Khostu, were dismissed 
with contumely and scorn; the Persian despot declaring, that he would 
not grant peace until either Heraclius was brought bound in chains to 
his footstool, or had abjured Christianity and embraced the Magian 
religion. 

For about twelve years Heraclius hod patiently witnessed the cala¬ 
mities of the empire without making any effort to protect bis subjects; 
but this last insult roused his slumbering energies, and he entered on 
a career as glorious as liis former inactivity had been disgraceful. He 
did not venture with his raw levies to attack the Persian camp at 
Chalcedon; but he passed over to the coast of Cilicia, and fort^ed 
himself on the ground where Alexander had fought the battle of Isius, 
not far from the modern town of Scanderoon, whose excellent harbour 
offered a good station for the imperial fleet. A splendid victory over 
the Persian cavalry enabled him to establish hU winter-quarters in 
Cappadocia, on the banks of the Ualys (A'izi/ /rmai), and to mature 
his plana for one of the boldest enterprises recorded in history,—tho 
invasion of Persia through its nortberu provinces (a.d. 62.S). Early 
in the ensaing spring, Heraclius, with a chosen band of five thousand 
men, aaiied from Cerutantinople to Trebixond, assembled bis forces 
firom the southern regions, an^ joined by the Christians of Armtnia, 
Mtfered the province of Atropatene (Jxerif/da). Touris { Tairit), the 
niuiant arnl soodesn capital of the country, was taken by storm, sdmost 
in s%ht of ichoaru's amy, whilo the Persian monarch bad imither the 
oonrage to baxard a battle, nor the justice to conclude on equitable 
peace. Several equally gloriotu campaign* followed: the greater part 
odPenia wax otetnui ^ thavictOriouilSyxatttmes; they de&ated the 
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Atialfe* wierewtbey encotmtered dwm, and itiarcied in one few* 
tint H fea the Cagpian, in the other to lajahan, degttofii^ in their 
jwg r e T MaB Khogr6’» gjdendid palaces, plundering ha hoarded treasures, 
Md diepeTsrag in etery direction the countless slares of his pleasure. 
Khosru made no eflfert to stop the mighty Worft of ruin, and ye the 
it5e<^ the terms of peace offered him by the humanity of the con- 
tptem. His sulgects soon lost all regard for a monarch whom they 
deemed the sole cause of the desolation of his country; a conspiracy 
was formed against him, he was deposed by his eldest son Shiroueh, 
ewt into a dungeon, and put to death, by an unnatural prince, who 
pretended that he was compelled to the parricide by the clamours and 
ineportunities of the people and nobles of the empire. 

After six glorious campaigns, Heraclius returned to Constantinople, 
bringing with hinfthe wood of the “True Cross,” which Khosni had 
taken at Jerusalem,—a precious relic, which was deemed a more 
splendid trophy of his victories than all the spoils and conquests. 
The kingdom of Persia, exhausted by the late sanguinary contest, was 
left to perish under the accumulated evils of a dreadful famine, the 
disputes of proud and luxurious nobles, a succession of weak sove¬ 
reigns, or rather pageants of power, and the attack of a new and 
terrible enemy. The flame which Mohammed had kindled in Arabia 
already began to spread, and to threaten an equal fate to the degraded 
and decaying monarchies of Byzantium and Persia. 

Victory itself was fetal to Heraclius; the best and bravest of his 
soldiers bad perished in the sanguinary war, his treasury was empty, 
taxes were levied with difficulty in the desolated provinces, and the 
emperor himself, as if exhausted by his great efforts, sunk into hope¬ 
less lethargy. While Heraclius was enjoying the empty honours of a 
triumph, the Saracens appeared on the confines of Syria- thenceforth 
the empire sunk rapidly before their fanatic valour; and in the last 
eight yean of his reign, the emperor lost to them all that he had 
rescued from the Persians. 


SecTtos II .—State of Arabia at the coming of Mohammed. 

Tra peninsula of Arabia Is in shape a large and irregular triangle, 
between Persia, Syria, Egypt, and Ethiopia; its extreme length is 
about fifteen hundred miles, and its mean breadth about seven 
hundred. Though it contains several lofty ranges of mountains, the 
greater part of the country consists of level, sandy, and arid plains, 
wkicii can snpport but few iuhabkante. Water is difficult to be 
obteiaed; Acre is scarcely any wood to shelter from the direct and 
inteuie rays of a tn^ical tun; rite winds, instead of being refreshing 
bruues, ^uently ctnse loaded with pestilentitd vapours, or raise 
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ed4y^ billowB ^ fM«4 Aat bare omwb^Liaed, oat only caiavaiu, 
bi^,«iMar« amiefi.. 'Qu %li lands tliat l»ordi» oa tbe Indian Ooeaa 
are distinfpuked bj « wp^nor abandance of wood and walet, and 
hence tbiii part of the peninsula has been ctdled Happy Arabia: but 
the gioTes, even of ddi faroured district, are thinly scattered; the 
streauns, though pure, are small; and the country oonld only be 
deemed delightful by persons whose eyes were unaccustomed to rtge- 
tation, and who had often felt the want of a cooling shade m a 
refreshing drink. The northern pact of Arabia is oceapied by ranges 
of naked, rocky mountains, from which it receired the name of Arabia 
08 , or the Stony; but notwithstanding its rugged and desert 
t, it was in ancient times the centre of a do\u'isiung trade, being 
great bigli road of trade between Egypt and south-eastern Asia. 
The Arabs are an original and unmixed race; they boast that their 
country has never been subdued, but the greater part of it has littia 
tii.it " aid reinoc he cupidity of a conqueror. In the reign of Trajan, 
til’ . ^inans made Arabia Pctraia a province; Yemen, or Arabia Felix, 
h;;5 Oeeii froinicutly subject to Persia, and about the time ot Moham¬ 
med’s appeaiauce the southern part of the peninsula was ruled by the 
Najashi of Ethiopia. The Arab is not very robust, but he is active 
and ivell made, able to endure great httigue, and, both from habit and 
cd 'j at ion, reckless of danger. In his mental constitution, he displays 
V, lickness rother than intelligence; his imagination is warm, but bis 
judgment is not vigorous. In nil his pleasures, dangers, and fatigues, 
he mikes the horse and camel of his deserts associates rather than 
servants, and these animals appear to have obtained an actual superi- 
rdv 'll Arabia, from being elevated into the companions of their 
iuaa*r. Tb e horse of .Arabia is equally remarkable for speed, temper, 
11 ) i power ('* endurance; and it is remarkable that the best breeds of 
t’ s animal in Europe, Asia, and Africa, have been derived from an 
abian stock. The camel and dromedary of the desert arc regarded 
by the Arab as scarcely inferior to his horse. This patient and powet- 
nl animal supplies him with milk for his sustenance, transports bis 
property and family from one quarter of the desert to another, and, 
when occasion requires, enables liira to pursue or fly from his enemy 
with almost incredible speed. 

The ancient religion of the Arabs was the Sabean form of idolatry, 
which consisted in the worship of the sun, moon, and planets; but 
long before the coming of Mohammed, they were distracted by a great 
variety of creeds; some adhered to the faith of their ancestors, others 
embraced Judaism, and several tribes became Christians. Unfortu¬ 
nately Christianity, when introduced into the peninsula, had been 
deeply sullied by man’s dericee; the different Christian tribes were 
imbued with a &erce sectarian spirit, and bated each other more 
bitterly than Jews or pagans, The vivid imaginations of the Arabs 
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wr-fteta td iB^S«%ite qBwiont tjeyoad tfc« jwwni of ASaM »(%- 
itoiiag ; aad the eoaef^imee was •# *lfeaMt • tep^lly qf"ftew 
doctrine!, that one Of the eftrfy firfhen desCrihed AtiMs rt'tife%hd 
jdsfflit fThitfnl in fatresje!. ‘ 

He principal Arahian citia of andent rimes were la Yemen; hit 
ri>df feme was destined to he ecH^ hj the glorfes of Me«* ted 
Medina, both in the Hejaz, the two great sanctuaria of the national- 
religion. Mecca was a place of considerable trade from the earliest 
ages, being situated at the intersection of two important routes, that 
between Syria and Arabia Felix, and that between Abyssinia or Upper 
Egypt and sonth-eastern Asia. Commerce flourished under the 
sanctuary of religion. The temple of Mecca was regarded as 
national metropolis of the Arabic faith, before Judaism and Christ¬ 
ianity appeared in the peninsula; its custody raised the KoreiAites 
to a rank above the other tribes, and the feilure of the attempt made 
to Storm it by the Ethiopians in the very year that Mohammed was 
born, may be considered the great check that impeded, or rather pre¬ 
vented, the further extension of Christianity in the country, Mecca 
ii built in a winding valley at the foot of three barren mountains; the 
soil is a rock, and the waters brackish. The pastures are remote 
ftwn the city, and good fruits cannot be procured at a nearer place 
than the gardens of Tayef, which are about seventy miles distant. 

The Arabs believe that Mecca was founded by Adam, and the 
temple erected by Abraham. Its early prosperity they ascribe to 
Isfamael, who fixed his residence there, because, as their tradirions 
assert, the brackish well Zemzem was that to which*HBg8r was 
directed by the angel. It must have been a very ancient city if, as 
commentators suppose, it was the Mesba which Moses mentions as 
inhabited by the posterity of Joktan'. 

Medina, called Yatreb before the appearanee of Mohammed, 
enjoys more natural advantages than Mecca; but it is not so oonve- 
niently lituated for traffic. Its citizens appear to have been always 
jealous of the supremacy claimed by the Meccans, and this probably 
induced them to espouse the cause of Mohammed when he was 
bamihed by foeir rivals. 

Literature was zealously cultivated 1^ the ancient Andu; they 
Were enthusiastically attached to eloquence and poetry, for both of 
which their rtd>, harmonious language affijrds peculiar fimilities. A 
meeting of the tribes was held annually, at whtdi the poets recited 
their compositions, and those which were Judged the -betl, Were 
preserved in the public treasury. The most ceM>rated of these wire 
seven poems called Monilalcat, whidi were written eo Egyprian tihk 
in letters of gold, and suspended in the Kaabo, or temple of Mecca. 


* z. Mid twd. 


rm CQMfiiQ Of UO{iAM|fiU). ^ 

Sam* Wf^aot »k»il#dj valuedj tbeif Jiiatoiy was iQ«9i/ge|ieaIp^«»ll 
toUwj th^a^nmay saeli a rude knowledge of tke tian as served 
to niaidfdM vanation of the seasonal and tito nted^ical arts were 
alBost whoUy neglected. They used to say that CjoddMid given them 
peculiarities,—turbans instead of diadems; tents instead of 
l|Wi*et; .twoods instead of fortresses; and pootns instead of written 

If*' 


3EETI0JI nr .—The Preaching of Mokammtd. 

MenauKEe, the great legislator of the Arabians, and the founder of 
religion which has long prerailed orer the fairest portions of the 
globe, was born at Mecca His lather, Abdallah, was an idolater; 
but his mother, Eniina, was a Jewess who had been oonrerted to 
Ofecistianiiy, and from her early instructions, he probably derived the 
religious impressions for which he was distinguished even in boyhood. 
Both his parents died while he was yet a child, but their place was 
siqipKed by his uncles, Abd-al-Motalleb, and Alm-Talsb, the latter of 
heo^e a tender parent to the in^haD. At the age of thirteen 
he accompanied Abu-TMeb on a mercantile journey into Syria, and 
soon aftet.made his first campaign {gainst some neighbouring tribes 
of predatory Atabs. 

Prom \hi8 time Mohammed appears to have engaged actively in 
trade. He displayed so much talent, that a rich widow, named 
Kadijah, apj^ointed him«her chief pastor; and after some years, was 
so pleased with his stil and industry, that she gave him her hand in 
marriage, and made him master of her splendid fortune. After his 
matTMge Mohammed ranked among the first citiseni of Mecca, and it 
must be added that be was not corrupted by good fortune. The 
^liiest use he miile of prosperity was to relieve bis kind guardian 
and uncle Aba>Tafeb, who had fallen into distress; he placed Abu* 
Tai^ above want, and undertook the eductdioa of a portion of his 
fiunily. 

little u known of Mohammed’s history doting the next fifteen 
years, but there is every reason to beliere that this interval was spent 
in mataring his for the great revolution he contemplated. 

Kveiry year he retired for a month to a cave in Mount Hita, neat 
Mecca, where be apent his time in meditation and prayer. Bis 
tnvelsas a nercbant had made him acquainted with the principal 
fiwmi religion that then prevailed in East In Syria he met 
Christians ef various sects, Jews, Hagians, and Sahcans; Arabia 
iwesented- to him countless varieties of idriatry; exiles from the 
Persian ssid Bysanrine amfures tnfecmad him of ths dangerous 
docrtioes pmaobad by Mani and Masdak. A singular dream led him 
to believe that he was chosm by the Deity to reconcile all these 
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juKn^Bg oiroit, aai write aankiari i» tJ» eranbiip 
€M. In Ae to£tadr-of Iw «we dr«aa»ed«‘to* theiii^ 
^pesrei M wri tailed hisa « pwptat* Oti fcwasWaBaita 
MUNonoed 'lutvuaiMMi 'tio Ksdgeh, who et once recegaMcd-Jan ritaHW . 
Bef example ww fetioered by Ali, the sea ef Abo-iUei^ hf Abm* 
^er, Otfena*, «id a few faeodi aecnMtoaed tft-mgard the ledam v£ 
Hfaa with reTerence. 

These converts were called Mnssnhnans, that is, persons lesigBed 
to the divine will; their feith was confirmed by revrfations.siriUcii 
* Mohammed pretended to receive from Gabriel, and whie^ as he 
did not then know how to read and write, or at least bit iihper- 
fsetly, he communicated orally to his disciples. , Tfaens afwla- 
tioH were preserved by them in a volume, which they called At 
Koran, or book that ought to be read. The progrew of the new reli¬ 
gion was slow; many of Mohammed’s friends rejected his pK^helfe 
claims with something like horror, and three years ei^sed before iw 
ventnred to annonnce his mission publicly. Having invked ius friaBdt 
Bad relatives to a i^lendid banquet, he declared to them that God iwd 
dmsen him to preach the doctrine of the divine unity; Ali, with the 
geaerous enthusiasm of youth, warmly offered to support the prophet's 
olawis, but many of the other guests doubted or laughed them to 
sewn. 

Undismayed by the imperfect result of his first essay, Mohammed 
began to preach to the people of Mecca in the market-place. Converts 
were made slowly; and the guardians of tba city opposed doetrinss 
that threatened to subvert the influence they derfved from the worship 
of the Kaaba Serersl of the Mussulmans, most remarkable for theii 
leol, were forced by persecution to abandon their homes, and seek 
refuge in Abyssinia; but the spirit of Mohammed quailed not; fas 
refused to quit Mecca, and when asked to suspend his preaching for a 
season, he replied, “Were my enemies to place sun on ny right 
hand, and the moon on my left, they would not reduce me to 
silence." 

At one of the great annual fairs held in Mecca, Mohammed 
preached his mission to the merchants assembled from all parts of 
Anhn. Among his auditors were some citizens of Yatreb, oi; a* it 
waa afterwards called, Medina, whom peculiar circumstances reudfsad 
■HeBtiTe to his claims. The Yatrebites bad just conquered a 
•ihe; they beard their captives boast of tb«r tpeed 3 r*)jhlftU||K*h» 
tba coming of the Messiah, and supposing that the new pir^ehis^^ 
ta the expected deliverer, they resolved to coneilinte hia &vmbv 
M o ham med profited by tbsfr delumon; and riiis appears to hovo bee n 
hii tot direct atep in iaportnre, thou^ in die tarried web of hamB* 
mobWM, it ia hard te say where enthasiat& ends md Inatd ba^om 

Inqtizod by hi* success with the Yatrebites, wad som* ethartzitaa 
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M- JumbiM, iUba mnti. kad iiitkecto pntdied 
jfatiiiWtir sobmisaioa ^ader persecattaa, dkwted hi* to 

ittiiA HkelmHim whea sttadced^ cbMiadog that who died in 
^faH» «£Ahi> penoQ w his enad, wo«dd awotedly kiheht Pandite. 

tisM he aretred thid he had bees takes up into heaveB 
OdMiel, wd adautted teapeneBaiiatemewwidi the Ouoipoteat 
Ute Meccaa chiefs, enraged at hi* hardihood, took meaauree for hit 
tMtrtRtios, and be eeuld oalj mve his life by a speedy retreat to 
SUus event, called Hejira (the flight), ocoarred about, the 
i&Y^ifi yvta (rf the prophet’s ap (*.». 622 ), and ie the era used by 
ad jpliiiiii111rilinn aatione. 

^d^hammed was received in triunaph at Yatreh; he (dianged iti 
amcte Medinet al nabi (ikt city of ike prophet), or Medina {the city), 
nteh it still retains. Converts docked to Medina, and were formed 
pEwaxitke bands, which infested all the roads to Mecca, and took 
hcrere vengeance for the insult offered to their master. The funder 
fiai shared equally among the soldiers; enthusiasm generally insured 
naccess; smd warriors from all parts of the peninsula were attracted 
by the hopes of weHth and glory. In one of the firequant encounters 
hrtween the Meccans and Mussulraaai, near the well Bedr, Mohammed 
was on the point of being defeated, when he stooped doii^ took up a 
handful of dust and flung it towards the enemy, exclaiming, “May 
their &ce* be confounded!" thb simple action revived the courage of 
his faHowers; they gained a decisiTe victory, which he Med not to 
uoifae to a miraculotts jnterpositton. 

After tl»i» success Mohlunmed made a great change in the character 
«f his religion; hitherto he had preached patience and toleration; ha 
BOW began to inculcate the doetnno of propagating the true fiuth by 
the sword, and of executing divine vengeance on idolaters and uabo- 
hever*. “ In the shade of the crossing scimetars,' he declared, “ Pa^ 
dise is pre%ured," and this sublime orientalism was Mg the favourite 
wat-ery of his Mowers. The Jews became special objecU of his 
hatred; he seems to have hoped that they would acknowledge him as 
Amt Messiah, but they were too well acquainted with their sacred 
Set^ures to believe that the liberator of Israel should be descended 
frosi the bond-woman. A severe defeat at Ohod increased rather than 
•fasted the pride and fanaticism of Meduunmed; he ascribed it to the 
Am M hm companions in having granted quarter to their enemies on 
fHMMlNlfaydDB, and thenceforward the war assumed s most murder- 
BiifuiBary ohancter. The Meccans suffeiad miM more 
IBMCcfar their adversaries; depending for their pfospenty, and 
ailMst £at tiseir exiaieaoe, on oommearce, they i»w their trade Mmoit 
Mteihdated, dMU oaeavan# phandered, sM their flocks swept away. 
Zhcf made «a« groat eSoct to ressove their enemy, and beeieged 
Mahmuseditt Mbdias, hut were sotw fimd to rotiro with gnat loss. 
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“HitLerto they have eought us," exclaimed the prophet, “it is now 
out tarn to go in search of them.” 

After this defeat, the Meccans seem to hare lost all courage; 
Mohammed rapidly became the most powerful prince in Arabia, his 
ftdlowers received his words as the inspired oracles of God, nor weto 
they undeceived by the gross licentiousness in which the pretended 
prophet indulged. At length, he marched against Mecca, but found 
the defiles which led to the city too strongly garrisoned to allow of 
an attack with any prospect of succew. Under these eircumstancei^ 
he concluded a truce, much against the will of his followers, by which 
a peaceful admission into the city was secured to him in the ensuing 
year. Feeling that his power was now established, Mohammed sent 
ambassadors, inviting the most powerful kings of the earth, especially 
the emperors of Persia and Constantinople, to become his disciples. 
Kbosru Parvis, who then ruled in Iran, was indignant at receiving a 
letter, in which “ a poor lizard-eater,” as the Arab was then called by 
his haughty neighbours, dared to place his name before that of “ the 
king of kings." He tore the paper to pieces, and dismissed the 
ambassador with insult; when this was told to Mohammed, he 
exdaimed, “Thus God hath tom his kingdom.” The Byzantine 
emperor, lleraclius, treated the message with respect, though he 
declined acceding to the invitation. During the year that preceded 
the pilgrimage to Mecca, Mohammed subdued several of the surround¬ 
ing tribes that had hitherto spurned his power; but the seeds of 
mortal disease were sown in his constitution by a dose of poison, 
which a Jewess administered as a test of his prophetic pretensions. 

At length the day arrived which was to consummate the triumph of 
Islamiim; Mohammed made his public entry into Mecca with un¬ 
paralleled magnificence; he did homage to the national faith by 
worshipping in tlie Kaaba; and such was the effect produced by his 
presence, that many of Lis former enemies, and among others, the 
chief guardian of the idolatrous sanctuary, proclaimed themselves his 
disciples. Soon after this success he began bis first foreign war. 
The ambassador he sent to the Byzantine governor of Bosrah, having 
been murdered at Muta, a little town south of the Dead Sea, an army 
was sent, under the command of Zeid, the freedman of the prophet, to 
avenge the insult. The Jlussulman general, and the two officers that 
succeeded, were slain; but (he command devolving upon 
son of Walid, he obtained a decisive viotoiy, and returned to Medina 
laden with booty. This success induced Mohammed to breakjiis 
truce with the Meccans; disregarding their remonstrances and off«s 
of snbmisuon, he marched against the city; an entrance was ftsreed by 
the fiery Kbaled, and the prophet with difficulty prevented Ins fol- 
lowen from involving his ieliow-citiiens in one promiscuous maisac». 
The Kaabn became the property «f the conqueror; idl tnoes of 
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idolatry were remoted from this national sanctuary; the only emUem 
of former superstition permitted to remain, was the celebrated Block 
Stone, an aerolite whkh the Arabs had Tenerated from an unknown 
age, the reference for which was too deeply graven in their hearts to 
he easily eradicated. This success led to the subjugation of most of 
the northern Arabian tribes; ambassadors flocked to congratulate the 
prophet from every side; the lieutenant of Kbosrii, at the western 
side of the Euphrates, became a Mussulman; the governor of the 
provinces that the Najashi of Abyssinia held in Arabia, followed tlie 
example; and Mohammed might be regarded at the undisputed 
sovereign of the peninsula. His two great objects seemed thus to be 
effected; Arabia was liberated from the yoke of foreign powers, and 
the Arabs began to regard themselves as one nation. A second expe* 
dkion against the southern provinces of the Byeantine, or, as it was 
still called, the Roman empire, was crowned with success; and so 
rapid had been the progress of Islaroism, that when the prophet 
performed his last pilgrimage to Mecca, his followers amounted to 
nearly one hundred thousand warriors, independent of women, slaves, 
and other attendants. 

On his return to Medina, the poison which Muhommed had taken 
from a Jewess, who is said to have taken this means of testing bis 
claim to the title of Messiah, began to show its effects. He was seised 
with mortal disease; and, at his own request, was removed to the 
house of his favourite wife Ayesha, on whose prudence he depended 
for concealing any incautious avowal he might make under the pressure 
of sickness. On the 8th of June, 632, he died, declaring with his 
last breath that he w-as about “ to take his place with bis fellow- 
citizen on high," meaning the angel Gabriel. He made no will, he 
appointed no successor, owing to the contrivance of Ayesha, who 
feared that Ali, the cousin and son-in-law of the prophet, would be 
nominated the heir of his power; and that slie would thus be inferior 
to her beautiful step-daughter, Fatima, the wife of Ali. 


Skction IV .—Early Proyrett of the Saraceiu. 

The fabric of Islamism was shaken to its very foundation after Mo¬ 
hammed's death, by the disputes that arose respecting the choice of 
a sucoessoT. Ali had the best hereditary claims, but his literary tastes, 
and ascetic manners, rendered him unpopular with the fierce soldiery; 
and he had a powerful enemy in Ayesha, whom he had onc« chmged 
with infidelity. After three dajx of fierce dispute, the controversy 
was decided by Omaris proflfering the oath of fidrdtiy to Abb Dekr, 
U>e<4htlier of Ayesha, and one of Mohammed's most ikithfal foilowrrs. 

AM Bekr assumed the title of Khaliph, or vicar, wbioh thence- 
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forth becaiBe the designation of the Saracenic emperors. Haring 
superintended the sepulture of his illustrious predecessor at Mei&a, 
the khaliph sent an army against Mosseilama, an impostor, who, 
Mowing the example of Mobammejh attempted to found a new reli¬ 
gion. Mosseilama and his Mowers were exterminated by the g^t 
Khaled, sumamed from his fiery valour “the sword of God,” and 
Islamism was thenceforward established in Arabia. 

Perceiving that it was necessary to find employment for the 
energetic spirits by which it was surrounded, Abu Bekr prepared to 
invade the Byzantine and Persian empires, both of which had fallen 
into a state of deplorable weakness. Osama, the son of Zeid, ravaged 
Syria, while tlie province of Irak, the ancient Babylonia, was subdued 
by Khaled. The conquest of Syria was a more important enterprise; 
circulars announcing the undertaking, were sent to the principal 
Arabian tribes; and the army which assembled on the occasion was 
the most numerous that had 3 et been raised by the Saracens. The 
Emperor Heraclius, alarmed at the approach of such formidable forces, 
sent a large detachment to meet the enemy on the frontiers, which 
was defeated with great slaughter. But the imperialists were more 
successful at Gaza, where they gained a victory over a Moslem divi¬ 
sion, commanded by Abu Obcidab. The khaliph invested Amru 
with the supreme command of the expedition, but entrusted Obeidah’s 
division to Khaled. The latter made himself master of the city of 
Bosra, and after gaining several other advantages over the Romans, 
laid siege to Damascus. 

Jerusalem was regarded with as much veneration by the Mussul¬ 
mans as by the Jews or Christians, and Abii Bekr felt that the capture 
of 80 holy a city would give immense strength to the cause of Islam. 
In his celebrated directions to his generals he displays great know 
ledge of the country as \\ ell as much political wisdom. But these 
directions are still more remarkable for their almost verbal coincidence 
with a passage in the Book of Revelations (chap. ix. verse 4), which 
most commentators have regarded as a prophetic description of the 
Saracens. A reference to the passage will enable the reader to see 
the striking similarity between the language of the Apostle and of the 
khaliph. A\ hen the army was assembled, Abii Bekr addressed the 
chief commander in the following terms, “Take care, Yezid-Abn-Abu 
Sefian, to treat your men with tenderness and lenity. Consnlt with 
your offiwrs on all pressing occasions, and encourage them to face the 
enemy with bravery and resolution. If you conquer, spare the aget^ 
the infirm, the women, and the children. Cut down no pahn-treei, 
destroy not the fields of com. Spare all fruit-trees, slay no catB* 
btfnch as are absolutely necessary for food. Always preserve yoor 
eflf^fimonts iuviolnte; spare the religions persons who dweM m 
raunasteries, and injure not the placet in which they worship God. 
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A* for those members of the synagogue of Satan, who shave their 
crowns, cleave their skulls, unless they embrace Islamisni or pay 
tribute.” 

But Jerusalem was not the only city to which sanctity was 
ascribed ia the Mussulman traditions; it was reported that Mohiua- 
med, after viewing the lovely and fertile plains in which Damascus 
stands, from one of the neighbouring heights, proclaimed it to be the 
earthly Paradise designed to be the inheritance of true believers. The 
fiery Khaled recited this tradition to his enthusiastic followers ns he 
led them before the walls, and thus excited their ardour for the siege 
to a fury that bordered on insanity. 

Heraclius sent an army of l()l),0t)0 men to relieve the capital of 
Syria, but the imperialists weie thrice routed; and in the last of these 
battles more than half their number fell in the field. This calamity 
led to the fall of Damascus, one side of w hich was stormed by Khaled, 
just as the other capitulated to Abu Oheidah. A warm dispute arose 
between the generals as to the claims of the citizens to the benefit of 
the capitulation; but mercy finally prevailed, and the lives of the 
Damascenes were spared. Abii Bekr dud on the very day that 
Damascus was taken (a.d. Odd), his memory was justly venerated, 
not only because he pointed the Saiacens the way to conquest beyond 
Arabia, but because he gave their religion its permanent form, by 
collecting the scattered passages of the Koran, and arranging them in 
the order which they hold to the piesent day. 

His character was leniarkable for generosity and moderation; he 
did not reserve for jiimself any portion of the vast wealth acquired 
by his victorious armies, but distributed his share to lus soldiers and 
to the poor. He w.as always easy of access, no petitioner lor mercy 
or claimant of justice went unheard from his presence; both by pre¬ 
cept and example he laboured to maintain the repuhhc.an simplicity 
BO remarkable in the early history of the Sanveens; and though the 
partisans of Ali regard him us a usurper, they still reverence his 
memory on account of his moderation and his virtue. 

Omar was chosen second khaliph by the unanimous consent of 
the army. Soon after his acceuion he received the intelligence of the 
capture of Damascus; but instead of evincing his gratitude, he yielded 
to the suggestions of petty jealousy, and transferred the command ot 
the army from Khaled to Abu Oheidah. The conquest of Syria was 
fiAlowed by the subjugation of Persia. Yezdijird, the last monarch 
of die Saiaanid dynasty, sent a large army to recover IrAk, trader the 
command of Ferokshad, a general of high reputation. Saad-ebn- 
Wakasi, the leader of the Saracens, relying upon the impetuous 
courage of his soldiers, eagerly sought a general action; and Fewk- 
^ad, after many vain efforts to protract the war, was forced to a 
dacisive engagement in the plains of Kadseab, or Kadesia. The 
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baltJe la»ted sereral day*, and ended in the almost total annihilation 
of the Perwan anny, while the lo** of the Arabs did not exceed three 
thouiand men. The celebrated standard of Persia, originally the 
apron of the patriotic blacksmith Gavah, but which had been enlarged, 
by successive monarch*, to the length of twenty-two feet and the 
breadth of fifteen, enriched with jewel* of the highest value, fell into 
the hands of the conquerors, and was broken up for distribution. Not 
was this the only rich booty obtained by the “ eons of the desert,” 
who were yet ignorant of its value. “ I will give hny quantity of this 
yellow metal for a little white,” was an exclamation made, after the 
battle was over, by an Arabian soldier, who desired to exchange gold, 
which be had never before seen, for silver, which he had learned to 
appreciate (a.d. (i38). 


Yezdijird assembled a new .army in the northern and eastern pro¬ 
vinces, while the khaliph reinforced the invaders with fresh bodies of 
enthusiasts. The battle which decided the fate of Persia was fought 
at Navahend (a.d. 641). Noman, the leader of the Saracens, attacked 
the Persians in their intrenchments; nothing could resist the fury of 
the onslaught; the Persian lines were completely broken; it was a 
carnage rather than a battle. For ten years Yezdijird, “ a hunted 
wanderer on the wild,” protracted a faint but unyielding resistance; 
he was at length slain by a miller with whom he had sought refuge 
(a.d. 651). Thus ended the dynasty of Sassan, which ruled Persia 
for four hundred and fifty years, and the memory of which is still 
cherished by a nation, whose ancient glory is associated with the laTpa 
of Ardeshir, Shah-piir, and Nushirvan. 

Nor were the Saracens less successful in Syria; Abu Oheidah’s 
caution tempered the fiery zeal of Khaled, and rendered victory more 
secur^ tliough ess rapid. City after city yielded to the Moslems, 
and the army which Heraclius sent to the defence of his unfortunate 
subjects was metnevably ruined in the batUe of Yermuk. Inspired 

m^onVhl Jerusalem, and in four 

mistln' f**i J^baliph Omar came in person to receive the sub- 
of thc'^n n 1*1 * singular characteristic 

uLn a r^’^ ' He rode 

3 dl« oP corn and water-bag slung from the 

hair Mine aod tom * him; bis dress was of camel’s 

rj b ! constituted hi. attendance and 
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his triumphal eplry the khaliph inarched at the head of hU troops, in 
fiuniliar conrersation with Sophroning, the Christian patriarch of 
Jerusalem, whom he hoped to protect from the fanaticism of his fol¬ 
lowers by this eithibition of confidence. Nor was tJiU the only proof 
of good faith displayed by Omar; he refused to pray in any of the 
Christian churches, lest the Mussulmans should take advantage of his 
example and convert it into a mosque. He chose tlie ground on 
which the temple of Solomon anciently stood for the foundation of tlie 
mosque which hears bis name; and as it was covered with filth of 
every kind, he set the example of clearing the spot, to his soldiers, by 
removing some of the rubbish in bis robe. 

Aleppo, the ancient Beroea, was the next city besieged by the 
Saracens; it was vali.antly defended for four months, but was ^aliy 
taken by assault, and its governor Gukinna, with sevcnil of his prin¬ 
cipal officers, embraced the Mohammedan faith. Antioch and Cmsarca 
were taken with less difficulty; the Emperor Ilcraclius fled from the 
province, and his son, after a few unsuccessful efforts, followed him to 
Constantinople. In six years from their first appe-aranco in Syria, 
the Saracens completed the conquest of that province, and of Palestine, 
and secured their acquisitions by occupying the mountain-fortresses on 
the borders of Cilicia. Egypt was next attacked by Amru, and sub¬ 
dued without much difficulty. Alexandria alone made a vigorous 
defence; but it was finally taken by storm, and its valuable library 
consigned to the flames, through tbc fanaticism of Omar, who was 
ignorant of literature and science. In the midst of these triumphs the 
Khaliph Omar was assassinated by a slave (s.n. t)4d). During his 
reign of ten years and a half, the Saracens could boost that they had 
subdued Syria, Chaldea, Persia, and Egyqit; taken thirty-six thousand 
cities, towns, and castles; destroyed four thousand Christian churches, 
fire and idol temples, and built fourteen hundred mosques. 

Omar's memory is held in the highest veneration by the Soonnees, 
and is equally execrated by the Sheenhs. Ilis severity and simplicity, 
which bordered on barbarism, are strikingly contrasted with the lux¬ 
ury and magnificence of bis succesaors. He had no state or pomp, 
he lived in a mean house; his mornings were spent in preaching or 
praying at the mosque, and during the rest of the day he was to he 
found in the public market-place, where, clothed in a tattered robe, 
b« administered justice to all comers, directed tbe affairs of his 
iUoreasiBg empire, and received ambassadois from the most powerful 
princes of the East To him the Arabs are indebted for tb« era of 
the Hejira; before ins re^ they counted their years from such epochs 
M wars, famines, plagues, remarkable tempests or harvests of unusual 
^enty. He was the first to establish a pohoe in Medina and the other 
great cities of the emjHre. Before his reign, the Arabs, acenstomed 
to lawieai indepeadeKoe, would admit of no restraint, and tbe im- 
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men*e conquests of the Saracens had caused such a concourse of 
strangers in the seats of gorerament, that cities became nearly aa 
insecure places of residence as the open country. Omar also established 
a regular system of pay for soldiers in the field, and he also instituted 
pensions for the wounded and disabled soldiers; indeed the old 
companions of Mohammed, those who had borne the dangers and 
difficulties that beset the Prophet in the earlier part of his career, 
having been rendered incapable of acquiring fresh plunder by wounds 
and age, would have pwiehed miserably, but for the provision which 
Omar made for their support in their declinng years. 

Omar, by bis will, appointed six commissioners to elect a new 
khaliph, and their choice fell on Othman-ebn-Affan, whose pliancy 
of disposition appears to h;ive been his chief recommendation. The 
change of tlieir sovereign did not abate the rage for conquest among 
the Saracens. They ceased to limit their exertions to land; a fleet 
fitted out by Moawiyali, the governor of Syria, subdued the island of 
Cyprus (a.d. 647), while the .Syrian and Egyptian armies penetrated 
into Armenia and Nubia. Tlie island of Rhodes was a still more 
important acquisition; it yielded to Moawiyab almost without a 
struggle, Its celebrated Colossus was broken to pieces and sold to a 
Jew, wlio loaded nine hundred camels «ith the metal that it contained. 
Othman s weakness soon lendered him odious to his warlike subjects. 
Ihe Egyptian army revolted, and marched to besiege him in Medina; 
their discontents were appeased for a time by the exertions of Ali, 
out the insurgents L.aving reason to suspect that the khaliph medi¬ 
tated vengeance, retraced their steps, and murdered him in his palace 
a.d. Oot,). The Koran, stained with the blood of Othman, is said 
to be still preserved at Damascus. 

Immediately afH'r the murder of Othman, Ali, the cousin and 

'"^1 proclaimed Khaliph. His accession 

vm the signal for disorders, which threatened the speedy ruin of the 
Wenit empire. IIis old enemy Ayesha, the widow of Mohammed, 

ihornrh V" ‘0 the murder of Othman, 

areStL w”'’? death; Moawiyah h3 

suthoritv fi’ army of Egypt set their sovereign’s 

Av^ U was^Lst the partisans of 
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in indecisire skinnisbes. At length Moawivah, finding hie forces 
rapidly diminiehing, adopted the following singular expedient, on the 
recommendation of Amru; he ordered a copy of the Koran to he 
fixed on the top of a pike, and directed a herald to proclaim, in the 
presence of both armies, that he was willing to decide all differences 
by this sacred code. All's soldiers forced him to consent to a truce; 
two commissioners were chosen to regulate the articles of peace; and 
Amr£i, who appeared on the part of Moawiyah, contrived to have his 
friend proclaimed khaliph. The war was renewed, but no decisive 
battle was fougliL At length some enthusiasts met accidentally at 
Mecca and began to discuss the calamities that threatened the ruin of 
Islamism. One of them remarked that no one of the claimants of 
the throne deserved to reign, since they had jointly and severally 
inflicted great sufferings on the faithful, and brought religion into 
jeopardy. Three of them then agreed to devote themselves for the 
public good, and on tbc same day to a'.sassinule Amru, Moawiyali, and 
Ali. The two former escaped, Ali became a victim (a.I). titll), ami 
Moawiyah, without much resistance, became obief of the Soiaccnic 
empire, and founded the Ommiade dyiitisty of Kbaliplis. 

There is a tradition that Jlobammed, a little before his last illness, 
declared, “The khalipliate will not last more than thirty years after 
ray death;” if this prediction was not devised after the event, it was 
singularly fulfilled by the muider of bis nephew and son-in-law. 
All’s memory is justly venerated by the Mussulmans; he was inferior 
in statesmanship to his predecessors, but he was certainly the most 
amiable of the kbaliplis. Ills mildness, jdacidity, and yielding dis¬ 
position, which rendered him so beloved in private life, were however 
fatal to him in an age of distraction and civil warfare. His family 
continued to be revered long after liis death; but their popularity 
excited the je.alousy of succeeding kbaliplis, and most of them perished 
bv open violence or secret assassination. The martyrdom of lliissaii 
and Hossein, the sons of Ali, is yearly celebrated by tbe Slieeahs of 
India and Persia with great solemnity; and on these occasions the 
affecting incidents of these events are so vividly represented, that 
trevellers would suppose the bursts of grief they witness, to be caused 
by some recent and overwhelming calamity. 

During these commotions the career of Saracenic conquest had 
been suspended ; but under the Ommiade dynasty the military spirit 
of tbe Arabs was restored to its former strength. Egypt furnished 
an excellent key to southem Europe and western Africa. Tliricc 
the Saracens were compelled to abandon their enterprise against the 
conntries west of Egypt; but at length their perseverance was crowned 
with Success, and the creed of Mohammed was extended through 
northern Airica to the shores of the Atlantic. 

Count Julias, a Gothic noble, irritated by tbe treatment be had 
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teceired from hia sorereign, Roderic, invited the Saracens iflfet Spith 
f A D. 710). A namcrous army of adventurers crossed the straits, and, 
aided by the resentment of the persecuted Jews, subdued the ehtire 
peninsula, with the exception of a small district in the Asttirian 
mountains. Not content with this success, the Saracens crossed the 
Pyrenees, and advanced through Fiance to the Loire; they evei 
meditated a plan of conquest, which would have subjected all Chffi* 
tendom to their yoke; they proposed to conquer France, Italy, anij 
Germany, and then descending the Danube to exterminate the Gre^ 
empire, whose capital they had already twice assailed. The valour df 
Charles Jfartcl, who completely defeated the Saracens in a memorabld 
battle, that lasted seven days (a.d. 7 ,S2), rescued Europe from the 
JVfoIiammcdun yoke. Ilis grandson, Charlemagne, drove the Saracens 
back to the Ebro ; and though they subsequently recovered their 
Spanish provinces, they were forced to respect the Pyrenees as the 
bulwark of Christendom. 


Tlic revolution which transferred the hhaliphate from the descend¬ 
ants of Moawiyah to the posterity ofjAbbas, the uncle of Mohammed, 
M to the dismemberment of the empire. Mohammed, the grandson 
of Abbas had long been engaged in forming a party to support the 
nghfs of his house, and from his obscure residence in Syria, sent 
emissaries into the remotest parts of the empire, to secure partisans 
for an approaching struggle. On the death of Mohammed, liis son, 
Ibrahim, succeeded to his influence and his claims; he sent Abu 
Moslem as the representative of his party into Khorassan, and there 
that intrepid warrior for the first time raised the black standard of the 
house of Abbas. From this time the parties that rent the Saracenic 
empire were distinguished by the colours chosen as their cognizance: 
black was the ominous badge of tlie Abassides, wl.ite of the Ommi- 
ades, and green of the Fatimites, who claimed to be descended from 

wife'*'of'”ri'*‘I'^cghter of the Prophet and the 
"'I Saffah, or the Sanguinary, 

0 erthrew the last of the Ommiade line near the river Jab, and not 
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the house of Abbas. “God has cast them down," he exclaimed; 
“ why dost not thou trample upon them?” 

This abominable exhortation fell upon willing ears; Abdallah gave 
the signal to the executioners whom he had already prepared, and 
ordered the ninety guests to be beaten to death with clubs in his 
prescence. When the last had fainted under the hands of the exe¬ 
cutioner, he ordered the bodies of the dead and dying to be piled 
together, and carpets to be thrown over the ghastly heap. He then, 
with the rest of his guests, ascended this horrible platform, and there 
they revelled in a gorgeous banquet, careless of the groans arid agony 
below! 

Abd-er-rahman, the youngest son of the late khaliph, alone escaped 
from this indiscriminate massacre. After a series of almost incredible 
adventures, he reached Spain, nhere the Sanacens, fondly a'tacbcd to 
the memory of Jfoawiyab, chose him for tlicir sovereign, and he thus 
became the founder of the second dynasty of the Ommiade khaliphs. 

This example of separation was followed by the Eririssites of 
Mauritania, and the Futiniites and Aglabitcs of eastern Africa, 
Bagdad, founded by Almansur, became the capital of the Abbassidc 
dynasty. The khaliphs of this line woic generous patrons of science, 
literature, .and the arts, especially lI.iiun-al-Rnshid, the hero of the 
Arabian Is’ights, and Iris son, Al Jlaimiii. The love of learning spread 
from Bagdad into the other Siiraccnic countries; the.Ommiade kha- 
liphs founded several universities in Spain, the Fatimites established 
schools in Egypt, aud the Muhomracdun nations woie distinguislicd 
for their attainments in physical science, while Europe remained sunk 
in barbarism. The Saracenic empire gradually passed from splendour 
into weakness; the Turkish morc^aries employed by the later kha¬ 
liphs became the masters of their sovereign; aud the dignity, after 
being long an empty title, was finally abolished (i.n. 1258). 
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Skction I .—The Life Charlemagne. 

When the l:i8t of the feeble descendants of Clovis was dethroned by 
Pepin, France, by being brought into close connexion with the See of 
Rome, became the most prominent state in Europe, and the foundation 
•wa* kid for the system of policy which has since prevailed in Europe, 
hy the' fl$idl of the highest etjelesiastical authority with the most 
eitenMve’5til power. Many circumstances had previouslv conspired 
to give the popes, as the bishops of Rome were called from an unknown 
period, great and commanding authority over the Christian nations of 
the M est. Among the most influential, was the extravagant claim to 
the ancient sway of the Csesars, gravely urged by the Byzantine 
emperors, when they had neither means nor ability to support their 
pretensions. We.'iried hy the pride and cruelty of the Greeks, the 
Italians supported the papal power as a counterp’oise to the imperial, 
and were eager to have the bishop of Rome recognised as head of the 
Christian church, to prevent the title from being usurped by the 
patriarch of Constantinople. The recognition of Pepin’s elevation to 
^thc throne of hr.anee was something more than a mere form; it was a 
I’Bliflcation of his claims hv the only autlioritv that was respected by 
the nations of western Europe. In return, Pepin gave military aid 
to the popes, in their wars with Lombards, and openly proclaimed 
himself the champion of the church. The French king entrusted the 
command of the armies he employed in Italy to his youthful son, 
K.arl, Ix'tter known by his French name, Charlemagne. The prince, 
thus early hi ought into public life, displayed more than ordinary 
abilities both as a general and a statesman; he acted a distinguished 
part 111 the sulijugatmn of Aquitaine, and deservedly obtained the feme 
of adding that fine province to the dominions of the Franks. 

Pepin did not long survive this acquisition; pursuing the pernicious 
policy which had already proved so destructive to tie preceding 
dynasty, he divided his dominftns between his sons Charles and 
(^rloman. Thew mutual jealousies would have exploded in civil war, 
but for the judicious mterferenee of their mother Bertha. At length 
arloman died suddenly: his wifj and children fled to the Lombard 
hi» subjects, with one accord, resolved to have Charlemagne for their 

rr nionarchy was again reunited under a 

•mgle h«d. The protection granted to the family of Ckrloman 
was not the only ground of hostility between Charlemagne and the 
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Lombard king Desiderius; Cliarli'inMgne had married, and afterward* 
repudiated, tlint monarch’s daugliter; D'esidorius menaced war, hqt 
bad not the means of executing his threats; Charfemagne was pre¬ 
vented from crossing the Alps, hj tlic appearance of a more formidable 
enemy on his eastern fiontiers. 

The Saxons and other Germanic tiihcs were still sunk in idolatry; 
they frequently devastated the fronliei piotinecs of the Cliristian 
Franks, audsliowcd particular animosity to the clmrclics andministers 
of religion. A missionar}', tt. Libuiiius, had vainly endeavoured to 
convert the Saxons by denouncing the vengeance of heaven against 
their idolatry; irritated by liis re])roaclie9 tin y expelled him from their 
country, burned the eliuieli erected at 1 )a\ (oiter and slew (lie Christians, 
The general convocation of the Franks, called fiom (he time of meeting 
the Champ de JIai, was at the time assembled at fVurnis under tire 
presidency of Charles; its meniheis reg.iided the massacre at Davetr- 
tcr as a just provocation, and wai w.is ileehiied against ihe Saxons. 
As the assenihly of the Cliamp de Al.n was at once a eoineiition of 
the estates and a review of the militaiy power of the Franks, an army 
was in immediate readiness; Clmilomngiie crossed the Klnne, eiqi- 
tuied their piiiicijml foitiesses, desliOMii their national idol, and 
compelled tliim to give lio.sUiges foi theii futuie good conduct, lie 
had sealcely ri tillned home, when he was hiimmoned into Italy, to 
rescue the pope from the wiath of llesideiius, who, enraged at the 
pontiff’s refusal to recognise the el.unis of (lie sons of Carhiman, had 
aetuallv laid siege to iiome. Like llaiiiulial in .mcieiit, and Napoleon 
in modei'n times, Charlemagne iorei d a jias^agc over the Alps, an if 
was actually deseeiidiiig from the mouiiiaiiis liefoie the I.omhaid* 
knew of Jnsliaving coiiimiiiced his iiiauh. llesidmiiis, after vainly 
attempting to ehn k the Franks in llie di files, ahalidoiied tlie field, 
and shut liiniself up in I’avia. ’Die i ii\ was tak. n alter a ye.ii s siege; 
duiing the interval, ( iiailemagiie viMied li'iine, and was received with 
great eiilhusiasiu hv llie jiope and tlie citijnii-. Soon after his return 
to liis camp Pavia sUireiKleud, De^idemis and ins queen were con¬ 
fined in scpaiate monasleiies, and tlie non eiowii, usually worn bv 
the kings of Lombardy, was placed ujiuii the head of the French 
monarch. 

The Saxons ami Lombards made several vigoious efforts to sliakc 
off the yoke, hut tluii insuiTcetihns weie easily sujqiressod; wliilc, 
however, alarming discontents prevailed in both nations, ('liarlemagne 
was involved in a new and perilous war. A Snraceiiic prince sought 
refuge in the F'reneh court, and perjunded tlie monarch to lend nil army 
over the Pyrenees. The frontier provinces were easily subdued, owing 
to the dispute* that divided the Jloliamnudans in Spam. Charle¬ 
magne gained a decisive victory over (he Saracens at Sjiragosv.i, hut 
before he could complete his conquest, he was recalled home In a new 

I) 
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and more dangerous revolt of the Saxons. The rear-guard of the 
French, commanded hy the gallant Roland, was treacherously assailed 
on its return, hy the Gascons, in the defiles of Roncesvalles, and 
almost wholly destroyed'. The celehrated valley of Roncesvalles is 
the line of communication between France and Navarre; the road 
through it is rugged and tortuous, with narrow gorges between steep 
mountains. Whilst the Franks were toiling through these defiles, the 
Gascons and Navarrese formed ambuscades on the summits of the 
mountains, concealed by the thick forests with which they abound. 
After the gicater jiart of the army had passed, the mountaineers 
suddenly rushed down the stce])s. fell upon the icai-guard, and the 
divisions entrusted with the charge of the baggage. The Franks were 
surprised hut not disheaitoned; they made a desperate icsistance, and 
vainly tried to cut tlicir way to the main body; but the assailants had 
the advantage of a light ei[iii;)ment and a favourahic position; the 
whole of the rcar-guaid was cut off, and the hagg.ige plundered, before 
Ch.arlemagne knew that they were ciubmgeied; and the moun¬ 
taineers disappeared so lapidly with then booty that all jmrsuit was 
unavailing. Such was the battle of Roncesvalles. winch has been 
strangely exaggerated and misieprescntcd bv writeis of lomance. 

Hut though the legendary account of Roncesvalles contains a very 
small portion of truth, it is not devoid of hi^toncal import.mce, 
because there never was a hlstoiy wlueli poss.'ssed wider influence 
tlum this lomantic tale. It was I'y singing the song of Roland that 
the Normans woie oncnuiMgcd at the battle of Hastings, and the 
Flench iiisjdred to theii most ghmous deeds. W emust therefore give 
an abstract of the ancient tradition. 

According to the legend, CliarVniagne, in a war wlili'h lasted more 
than seven years, had neaily romjileted the con(|ne.st of Spain. The 
Moorish monarch, whom the romancers are ]deased to designate 
Marsilea, in diead ol total ruin, held a council of his principal emirs 
and nobles, who uiiaiumously recommended him to coneiliate Charles 
by immediate bulunission. A Saracen ambassadoi, with the usual 
inconsistency ot lomance, is .said to have been jutclied close to the 
Spanish mtirches, ami he addrc.ssod the monarch in the following 
words: “ fiod protect you' Hehold here are piesents which my master 
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*ends; ond he engages if you withdrair from Spain fo come and do 
you homage at Aix-la-Chapelle,’’ 

Charlemagne summoned his tirelve paladins to eouncil, to de¬ 
liberate on this offer. Roland strenuously opposed entering into any 
terms with an infidel, and declared that it was their duty to rescue 
Spain from the dominion of the crescent, and place it under the haiiner 
of the cross. Two of the paladins, however, Ganelon and the duke 
Naiines, maintained that it w.is contrary to the rules of chivalry 
to refuse grace to a conquered enemy, Ciiai leniagne, who in the 
romances is represented as a jierfect model of knightly courti'sv. 
yielded to the arguments of the fiiemls of jieac.', and iiujuiied «hieli 
of his peers would undertake to leiurii with the anilsissa lor, and hi'ar 
back a suitable leply to the king Mar'iles. G.melon proffered his 
serriees, hut Roland eoMtem|ituouslv deidared him unfit for such a 
duty, and offered hiniself in Ins stiad. 

A warm dehatc arose in the oourieil, Ganehm, iiiilated hvthe Scorn 
with tvhieh Roland treated Ins pretensions, and indignant ,il some 
imputations on his fidelity and couiage, .said aiigiily to his rival, 
“Take care that some niisehief doi'S not oveitake you." Roland, 
among whose viituous qualities mndeiatinii oaaiiof he enumeratc-d, 
replied, ‘'fio to, you speak like a fool! AVe want men of sense tci 
carry our messages: if the emjieror jdi'ascs, 1 will go in your place." 
In great irritation Ganehm nqilied, ‘•Cliuiles is coniniandei hue, 
I submit nivself to hu will ” At these imids Ibdatid hurst into ail 
immoderate fit of laughter, liut this act of diseniirtesy so offended 
the rest of the paladins, that wi'h one voiee they reeoiiimetided 
Ganelon as the most Sinlahle amliassador to he sriit to .Maisdes. 

The S.ir.ieenic amhassinloi had reisiied fiiiiate iiifoimalion of llie 
angry diseussKm Minch had taken pkiei in the iiiqarial eoinnik .Ashe 
returned to Ills e<'Urt, he took even opp.utiiniti of lunlnding Ganelon 
of the insult he had reeen ed, and though In- did not immediately sue- 
ceed, he certainly weakened the paladin s hqalty and led him secretly 
to deliherate on the possihilily of ohiaiinng leveiigi' Iqv mums of tieason. 
At Lis first intenieii with Jlarsdcs, he maintained tlie juide and 
dignity of a Fieneh C’heialier. “Ghailis is non old," said the Moor 
ish monarch, “ he must he close upon a hundred years of age, dm s 
he not think of taking some rejiosjj^" Ganelon firmly leplnd, “.N'o' 
no! Charles is citr poweiful, so long as he has round him the twelve 
peers of Fiance, hut particularly Oliver ami Roland, Chailes need not 
fear n living man." Subsequent conveisations, however, eniihlcd the 
Moorish monarch to work upon Giinelon's cupidity, and his jealousy 
of Roland, so effectually, that he agreed to supply him witii such 
information as would enable him to cut off the rear of the Ctirisliaii 
anny, when it returned to Ronccsvalles, according to the terms of the 
treaty. 
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Ganelon returned to the Christian camp, and Informed the emperor 
that MarsUes had consented to become his vassal, and pay him tribute. 
Charles immediately gave orders that the army should return to 
France; he took the command of the van in person; the rear-guard, 
entrusted with the care of the baggage and plunder, followed at a 
little distance through the passes of Konccsvalles, 

In the me.an time Marsiles had collected an immense army, con¬ 
sisting not merely of his own subjects, but of numerous .auxiliaries 
from Barbary, Jlorocco, .and the wild tribes in the interior of Afiica. 
According to the instructions of Oanelon, he sent large detachments 
of his men to occupy the woods .and mountains which overhung “the 
gloomy lioncesviilles' strait.” 

A\'hen the Christians were involved in the pass, they were sud¬ 
denly attacked, at the same moment, in fiont, flank, and rear. Oliver 
cl.imheied u]i a fiee in order to discovi r the number of the enemy. 
Fciceiring that their hosts were vastly superior to the French, he 
c.alleJ out to Itoland, “ Brothei in aims' the jiagaiis are very nume¬ 
rous, and we Christians arc few , if you sounded your horn the emperor 
Cluules would bring us suecoui.” Roland replied, " God forbid that 
my lineage should be dishonoured by such a deed! I will stiike with 
my good sword Duiaiidel; and the pagans falling beneath my blows, 
will discover that tlicv have been led liilber by flieir evil t.ite.” 
“Sound vour born, companion iii ,umo!” reiterated (.tliver; “the 
enemies lieiii us in on every side.” “ Xo!" repeated Roland, “our 
Flanks nie g.ill.int w.niiors; they will strike heavy blows, and cut 
through the liosts of the foul jiaiiiim.” lie then prep.ued his tioojis 
for action. Aiclihisliop Turpin, perceiving th.it the fight would he 
despciatc .and hloodv, comiiiuiided all the soldieis to kneel, and join 
ill a geiieial confession of f.iith, after which ho bestowed ujion them 
ahsolutioii, and his episcopal heiiedictioii. 

The Cliiisti.iiis m.ide a g.ill.nit defence, but nuniheis finally 
tiiumphed ovoi v.ilour. “ J town w cut m.iiiy a noble crest; cloven was 
many a plumed belnict. The lances weie shivered in the grasp of 
Cliristendom’s knights, and the swords drojd fiom their wearied 
arms.” Tuipiii, Gliver, and Roland still survived, and f.iiiitly main¬ 
tained the tight. At length, Rol.iiul turning to Oliver, exclaimed, 
“I will sound niy horn, Ch.ules will hear us, and we may yet hope 
ngaiii to see our helovt'd Tmiice.’ “Ob' shame and disgrace," an¬ 
swered Oliver, “why did you not sound when first I asked you't 
The best w.'uriors of France h.ive been saciificed to your temerity: 
we must di‘' with them!" Turpiii, however, insisted th.it the horn 
sliould,^be blown .as a signal to the emperor; and Itohuid blew such a 
bl.ast, that the blood spuitcd from his mouth, and his wounds opened 
afresh poured forth torrents. Charles, though thiity Ic.agues distant, 
heard the sound, and said, “ Our men arc engaged at disadvantage; 
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vtc must hnste to tlieir assistance.” I do not believe it," u plu d tlic 
traitor limielon, and dissuaded tlie emperor. Ilolaiid onc(' more, uitli 
his dying hreatli, rung a nailing blast from the born, diaries knew 
the character of the sound. “ Jivil has come upon us,” be exclaimed; 
“those are flie dying notes of my nephew Itolaud!” lie liastily 
returned to rioncesvalles; but Roland, and .all his companions, lay 
dead upon the ]dain, and the emperor could only honour tlieir corpses 
with Christian buiial. 

Such aie the salient points in the old roio.ance, on Mhieli tlie song 
of Roland is founded. So kite as the close of the fifteenih ccntuiy 
the narrative was received as an historic,li fact; and nhcii Jidin, king 
of France, a little before tlio l.ilal h.itllc of 1‘oitier.s, nproadicd his 
nobles tliat there nere no Rolands to he found in liis aimv, nn aged 
knight replied, “.Sire, Itol.inds nould not he vaiiliiig, if nc could 
find a Cliaileincgnc.” 

The devastations of the Savons, nliieli recalled Chailemagnc fiom 
Spain, eiecoded anything whitli Isuropc had witnessed since the dins 
of Attila. AVitikind. pi nice of Westphalia, was the Ir.alei of tins 
dangerous levolt; ho had iiii'ted Ins cnuntrvmen into one great na¬ 
tional confederacy, and long maintained a desperate struggle against 
the whole strength of the Fieneh monarchy, lie was at length iire- 
frievahly routed, and suhniittiiig to tlie conqueror, hccamo a Clirisliaii. 
Several minor revolts in his I'xtensive dominions troubled the icign of 
Charlemagne, hut he qindled them all, and 8< cured the timiquilhty of 
Germany, both by suliduing (he Saxons, and desfioyiiig the last rem¬ 
nant of tlie barbarous Avals who had settled in Hungary. The hriet 
intervals of franquillitv weic spent bv this wise monaicli in extending 
the blessings of civilization to his subjects, by cstaldisliing srbools, 
and patronising science and liteiatuie. Jn tbesc labouis he was 
assisted by Alciiin, an Engli-.b monk, the most necomplislicd scliolur 
of bis age. tsucli was tlio fiinc oi the Fiencli niuiiarchy at this lime, 
that embassies came to the court from the most dist.iiit colcinjior.irv 
sovereigns, 'i'lie most rcniaik.ible was that sent fioni the lenowiicd 
Ilarun-cr-riasbid, kalipli of 11,i gdad ; among (be presents (licy bronglit 
were some beautiful pieces ot clock-work, which wcie legaidcd ,is 
sometliing almost miraculous m western Europe, where the nietlia- 
nical arts were still in tlieir inf.uicy, 

Butin tlio midst of these glmies, Chmlomngiie was iilarnied by 
the appearaiiec of a new entmv on the coasts of Franee, whose incur¬ 
sions, though repelled, filh d the monarch’s prescient mind with sad 
bodings of futiiie danger. These were the Northmen, or N'orra.ms, 
pirates from the distant shores of txc.'indinavia, whose thirst oi 
plunder was stimulated by the desire of revenging the wrongs 
that their idol.itrous luethren, the tSaxons, had cnduicd. At lion 
first landing in France, Ihev iiad scarcely lime to coinniit anv 
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ravages, for they fled on the nens of the dreaded king’s approach. 
Charlemagne saw their departing ships without exultation, he hurst 
into tears' and predicted that these “ sea-kings” would soon prove a 
dreadful scourge to soutliem Europe. 

Probably about the same time that Charles was excited by the 
appearance of these pirates, whose ferocity and courage he had learned 
to dread during his expeditions into the north of Germany, three ships 
of a similar character to those described, entered one of the harbours 
on the south-eastern coast of Britain, about a centui-y and a half after 
the Anglo-Saxons had cstalrlished their dominion over the southern 
part of the island, and given it the name of Angle-Land, or England. 

Here the sight of the strange ships produced the same doubts as 
in France. The Saxon graf, or magistrate of the district, proceeded 
to the shore to inquire who these stiangers were, and what they 
wanted. The foreigners who bad just disembarked, attacked him 
and his escort without provocation, blew them on the spot, pillaged 
the neighbouring houses, and then returned to their vessels. Some 
time elapsed before it was discovered that these pirates were the 
Danes, or Normans, names with which the ears of Anglo-Saxons were 
destined soon to form a terrible fumiliurily. 

Soon after the retreat of the Normans, Charlemagne was induced 
to visit Italy, both to (piell the rebellion of the duke of Beneventum, 
and to rescue Pope Leo from his insurgent subjects. He succeeded 
in both enterprises, and tire grateful pontlft' solemnly ciowiied his 
benefactor E.MpLitou or 'tut; West. A project was soon after formed 
for re-establishing the ancient Itoman Empire, by uniting Charlemagne 
to the Byzantine empress, Irene, hut this was prevented by the fuctioirs 
of Constantinople; tire degraded Greeks dreaded nothing so much as 
the vigorous administration of buch a sovereign as the restorer of the 
Western Empire. 

Charlemagne intended to drvtde his donrirtiorrs equally between 
his three sorrs; hut two of them died while the arrangements were in 
progress, and Louis, the weakest tir nritrd and body, became sole heir 
to the emptre. lire claims were eolenrnly recognised in a national 
assembly of the Frank nobility, at Aix-ki-Chapelle; soon after which, 
the emperor dred, in the sevent)-second year of his age, universally 
lamented throughout his extensive dominions. 


^ The mouk uf Si (lull u-lls ii*. that ^hin , I luii tltNiply affecUxl to tiud Uiot lh(*y haie 
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Sfction II. — Decline and Fall of the Carlovingian Dynaetg. 

The Western Empire, estsblished by Charlemagne, extended from the 
Ebro in the west to the Elbe and Raab in the east, and from the 
duchy of Beneventum and the Adriatic sea to the river Eyder, which 
separated the Genuanic tribes from the Scandinavian hordes, or, ns 
they began about this time to be called, the Banes and Normans. It 
consequently included ail ancient Gaul, a great portion of Spain and 
Italy, several islands in the Mediterranean, especially Corsica, Sardinia, 
and the Baleares, western and northern Germany, with a considerable 
part of Pannonia, or Hungary. No other European power could 
compete with that of the Franks; the monarchies of Norway, Den¬ 
mark, Sweden, Pol.ind, and Russia, were not yet founded; England, 
was slill divided by the lleptaichy; the Saracenic empire in Spain 
was distiaeted by civil conunolions, and the Christian kingdom of the 
Asturias was barely struggling into existence, finally, the Btzantine 
empire was sunk into hopeless lethargy, and owed its continued exist¬ 
ence only to the decay of the spirit of enterprise among tlie Aiabs, 
after the seat of the Khaliphate was removed to Bagdad. But the 
continuation of an empire including so many nations essentially dif¬ 
ferent in interests, habits, .and feelings, required a superior genius in 
the sovereign. Ixiuis the Debomiairo, the son and successor of Cli.ar- 
leniagne, was deficient in every quality that a luler should [lossess; 
foolish, weak, and suiierstitioiis, he could not make himself beloved, 
and he f.iih d to inspire fear. Yielding to the suggestions of his queen, 
llermengarde, Ixiuis sanctioned the murder of Jus nejihew Bernard, 
and foieed the three natural sons of Clmileniagne to assume tlie clerical 
tonsure, by which they were for ever ]'revcnted from taking a share 
in temporal affairs. Tliese eiinies had scarcely been eoinmitted when 
].,oais beeanie the rictim of reiiioibc. Ciiable to stifle the reproaches 
of conscience, he appeared befoie tlie general assemhly of his suhjects, 
and publicly confessed that he hud been deeply criminal in consenting 
to the murder of Bernard, and in fuieiiig his brothers to enter reli¬ 
gious orders, he humbly besought pardon from all present, solicited 
the aid of their prayers, and undertook a solemn penance. This 
strange scene rendered Louis contemptible in the eyes of his suhjects; 
some doubted his sincerity, others questioned his motives, but all 
believed this public confession a needless sacrifice of the royal dignity. 

Louis chose for his second w ife, Judith, the daughter of a Bavarian 
count. Ills three sons were indignant at a marriage which threatened 
to produce new shares in their inheritance, hut nearly four years 
elapsed without any appearance of such an event. At length the 
empress gave birth to a child, afterwards known as Charles the Bald, 
who was popularly said to be the son of her unworthy favourite, 
Bernard, count of Barcelona. The three former sons of Louis not 
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only refused to acknowledge their new brother, but took up arms to 
force their father to dismiss his ministers and divorce hie wife. After 
a desultory war Ix>uis prevailed over his rebellious children, but the 
fatigues of campaigning broke down his feeble constitution, and put 
nn end to his inglorious life. The seeds of discord were thickly sown 
during his life, they were forced into maturity after his death by the 
unwise distribution of his dominions between his three sons. 

Scarcely had Louis been laid in the grave, when his sons I/Duis the 
Germanic and Charles (he Bald took up arms against their elder 
brother Lothaire, and engaged him in a gencnil battle at Fontenay, 
which proved fatal to the ilower of the ancient Frank nobility (a.d. 
841). After a desultory war, the brothers finally agreed on a p.arti- 
tion of the empire, by wliich Lothaire obtained Italy, and the eastern 
provinces of France; Ixmis received his fatlier's Germanic dominions; 
and to Charles were assigned the provinces of France west of the 
Saone and the Rhone, together with the Spanish marches (a.d. 843). 
Thus Charles the Bald maybe considered as the founder of the French 
monarchy properly so called, for hitherto the sovereigns of the Franks 
were Germans in language, customs, country, and blood. It is unne¬ 
cessary to detail the petty revolutions in the family of Charlemagne; 
it is sufficient to say, that the empire was momentarily reunited under 
Charles the Fat, younger son of Louis the Germanic (a.I). 884), but 
he being deposed by Ins subjects, its dissolution became inevitable; 
from its fragments were formed the kingdoms of Italy, France, and 
Germany, with the states of Loiraine, Burgtnidy, and Navarro. 

These new states owed their origin less to the disputes that con¬ 
vulsed the Carlovingian family than to the eiorbitant power of the 
nobles, which had been increasing rapidly from the death of Charle¬ 
magne. The titles of duke and count were not in that age merely 
honorary; they conferred nearly despotic sway over the provinces. 
The great feudatoiies of the ciown were invested not meiely with the 
adminislralion of justice and regulation of police in their respective 
districts, hut had also the command of the army .and the direction of 
the revenue. It is easy to see that the union of such different and 
important departments of government in a single person must neces¬ 
sarily have been dangerous to royal authority, and constantly tempted 
ambitious nobles to proclaim tlieir independence. Charlemagne saw 
this evil, and endeavoured to abate the danger by dividing the great 
duchies into several counties; hut in the civil wars among Lis poste¬ 
rity, rival competitors, to secure the support of powerful feudatories, 
offered the restored duchies ns tempting bribes, and further weakened 
themselves by alienating the royal domains to secure the favour of the 
church. Taking advantage of this impolicy, the dukes and counts 
contrived to make their dignities hereditary; and this dangerous 
innovation was not only sanctioned by Clinrles the Bald, but extended 
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to all fie& (a.o. 077), in a parliament held at Chiersi, towards the 
close of Iris reign. The principle of inheiitanoe, thus introduced, mnv 
be regarded as the foundation of the feudal system, and the source of 
the ceriamitous wars between rival nobles which convulsed all central 
and south-western Europe. 

The Normans, like the Saxons and Franks, were a branch of the 
great Teutonic race; but the conversion of the latter to Chrislianitv 
was viewed by their brethren of tho north as an act of treason against 
the national religion of Geiinany, and their indignation was still fur¬ 
ther exasperated, by the tales of wrong and suffering related bv the 
crowds of idolatrous Saxons, who fled to the isles of the lialtio from 
the merciless persecutions of t'liarleinagiie. Tlic mnritlmo Teutoncs 
from the earliest ages were distiiiguislicd for their hnrdjhood, their 
ardent p.assion for adventuie, and tlieirtTontcmpt of death. I’hey 
navigated the dangerous seas of the north with more courage and 
freedom than tlieGrcMiks and Itomaiis exhibited in the M editen .mean: 
they did not despair wbeii they lost sight of land; they did not come 
to anchor when clouds obscured the stars. On board every vee-el 
there was n cast of hawks or ravens, and when the adventurers wore 
uncertain in what direction the land lay, they let loose one of the 
birds, knowing that he would make with instinctive s.og.acity foi the 
nearest const, and by his flight they steered tlicir course. Towards 
the close of the eighth ceiiluiy the Normans became fonnidoblc as 
]riiatis to 5Vestcrii Europe; they paiticuliirly infested the coasts ot 
Jliitain, Ireland, and France. Their leaders assumed the proud title 
of sea-kings, though the limits of each rnialty did not extend beyond 
tljc deck of a single vessel, and .all superiority was at an end when 
the expedition w.as over. A .sea-king luul only to announce his inten¬ 
tion of undertaking some huccaneeriiig eiiti*rpri‘-e, and be was sure to 
find crowds of adventurous youib leady to volunteer tlicir services 
as his associales. Wlmbei the adventurous sea-king would steer, 
provided tliat there appeared a teasoiiable chatico of plunder, was .a 
matter of perfect indifference to him and bis associates. Tliey etfcctcd 
a landing when least expected; no mercy was shown to age or sex, tin' 
fate of those who suhmitteil or resisted was alike, but the special 
objects of their vengeance were the clergy nnd the churches, because 
they regarded themselves ns the avengers of the insults oflereii to 
Odin, and of the persecutions with which Christian sovereigns afflicted 
their worshippers in their dominions. Sir AV'ulfer Scott has drawn 
ihe character of an ancient sea-king with so much poetic force and 
historic truth, that the extract will supersede the necessity of further 
description. 

Count Witikind came of a regal strain, 

-And roved wiUi his Noraeinen the land and the main; 
oe to tho realms which ho coasted! for theio 

^as shedding of blood and rending of hair, 

I) .'1 
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and ytiflgliter of priest, 
GatheriB|-<ifnveo« OBd'wcl'res to the feast! 
■Wlieu he hoUted Ms standm-d black, 

Before him was battle, beffind him wrack; 

And he bnm'd the churches, that heathen Dane, 
To light liis band to their barks again. 

On Erin's shores was his outrage known. 

The winds of Frauccjiad ins banners blown; 
Tittle was there to plunder, yet still 
Ills jftrates had foray’d on Scottish hill; 

But upon ineiry KiigJand’s coast, 

More freipieiit lie sail’d, for lie won the most. 

So far and wide his ravage they knew. 

If a sail but gleam'd white 'gainst tlie w^elkin blue 
fiunipet and bugles to anns did call, ’ 

Burghers hasteuid to man the wall; 

Beasants tied inland his fury to 'scape, 

Beaeoiie were liglited on licudland and cape; 
liolls were toll'd out, and aye as they rung 
hcarful and f.nntly the grey lirotliei-s sung, 
h'avo us, St. Mary, trom flood and from tiie, 

1‘rom tauimo and pest, and Count AVitikind's ire.’ 


lliiorry 1ms collected the piliK-ipal characteristics ofasea-king fiom 
10 Icelandic sagas, "He could govern a vessel as the good lider 
manago.s ,is hoise, running over the oais whilst they were in motion. 

e would throw three javelins to the mast-head, and catch them alter¬ 
nately in Ins hand without once missing. Eijual under such a chief, 
pportiiig lightly tlieir voluntary submission, and the weight of their 
coat of mail, which they piomised themselves would soon be exchanged 
or an ecjual weight of gold, the piiatcs held their course gailv, as 
uir 0 songs expre;,s along tlit* track of the sv^ans. Often nere 
leir tragi c haiks wrecked and dispeised by the noith sea storm, often 
tlie rallying sign remain unansweied, Imt tills neither increased 
tares nor dimimshed the confidence of tlie survivors, who laughed 

Ig urtlic ""'l Their 

song III the midst ol the tempest was— 

1 lie force of the storm lKd()S the arms of our roweia, 
the liurncaiie is curiyuig us the way which we si,mild go. 

-Si!: S:; ” 

'‘.'j 

” * The" o"“b‘'7‘“’ >-egarrpMrto cfarrnoTogy"” 

th JfheifpSta ini H hy the ScaSiuavians 

deri.* d.. e-d. 
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by Olaf the saint, who was anxioili inti^ilQe ,Chrijtymity amah# 
his countrymen, rephed, “ My brothew are neJtheFChris¬ 

tians nor pagans. We hare no firith but ih-Otranns, and.«ur eft-cngtli 
to vanquish our enemies, and these wc have ever found suflicieiu,'' 
So far was the character of a pirate or Vikingar from being disgraceful, 
that it was eagerfy sought by men of the liighest rank, and was only 
accorded to those who- had given distinguished proofs both of their 
bravery in battle and their skill iu navigation. An ancient law cimcted, 
that a man in order to acquire glotyfor bravery, shsuld attack a single 
enemy, defend himself against two, and not yield to three, but that he 
might without disgrace fly from four. 

Every king, w hether of sea or land, had n chosen band of chniu- 
pions, called Kempe; warriors pledged to the personal service of their 
chief, and whose only hope of advaiiceineiU arose from the jicrt’ormancc 
of some exploit, which common fume, and the songs of the Skalds, 
might spread over the north. 

Each sea-king laid down the rules for tlie government of his own 
champions, and fame was assigned to him whose rcgulallons were the 
most strict and ligorous. Thus we are told, that ll.df and Uiorolf, (lie 
sons of a Norweigan king, both devoted themselves to maiitime adven¬ 
ture, or, in plain terms, to jiiracy. 

Uiorolf collected a great number of ships, wliieh he manned with 
volunteers of every kind both of serfs and freemen ; he was defeated m 
all his expeditions. On the other hand liis brother Half had only one 
ship, hut his crew were all picked men. They were at first but tweiity- 
tluee in number, all descended from kings; tlic trooji was subsequently 
increased to sixty. 

To ohfwin admission into the company, it was necessary (hat the 
champion should lift up a large stone which lay in the front of Half’s 
residence, and wlncii could not he moved by the foice of twelve 
ordinary men. These cliamjiions were iuil'idden to take women and 
children, to seek a refuge during a tempest, or to dicss their wounds 
before the battle was ended. Eightieu years Half’s hand curried 
terror to all the sliores 'of Western Europe. Finally, when the sea- 
king was returning to enjov the wealth he had acquired, his vessel, 
overladen with plunder, appeared on the point of sinking within sight 
of the Norwegian shore. 'The brave crew immediately drew lots to 
determine who should throw themselves into the sea, for the purpose 
of saving their chief and the cargo; those on whom the lot fell, 
instantly jumped overboard and swam to shore, while the vessel 
relieved of the weight reached the harbour in safety. 

Sometimes these wmriors, like the Malays in Java, were seized with 
a kind of firenzy, either arising from an excited imagination, or from 
the use of stimulating liquors. In this state they were called "htrxerkci\' 
a word of frequent occurrence in the sagas. Whilst under the 
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inSjttttte xf tots madness, tmxf|aiBf!i<>07t^nR{te4;ioe wiiaest exttat- 
TBganoes; tliey danced about, M ifte WMth, :tirtu:k 
tfately at friends and foes, destro^ ^ew -awa ud iifee tbe 

mad Orlando rraged \Tar against inaninwte'natai^tearrag'Jip'Tocks 
and trees. Sirald, king of Sw-sdeji, had flYe^iitas, Uli ^ wham-Sjccame 
herserktr; when the fo-was on them tt^ Hsed to awillow-irtaming 
coals and throw themselves into the fire., Iroy and flitfif ^ther were 
slain by Ilalfdan, whom i^vald had previously dethroned, the nation 
having become irrfpatient of tlij etsfratBjpnges of tlie frantic priaces. 
Ilalfdan h.'id a contest with another bcMferker, jtatned Hartben, who 
came to attack liim accompaniitd by t^t elye -cruimpions. Hartben. was 
«-formidable pirate, but. VhflSNhelbwyas. on him it was as tmteh as 
his twelve companions cou fd?do 'to prevent lim devastating every 
thing arot^iul him. Ilalfdan oballeiiged tlie pirate aiiddiis eatife crew, 
Such an insult so inflapicd Hartben, that he w.is immediately seized 
WitV a jij flif frenzy, Ruling which he killed dk ofliis’ctinpariloBs; he 
rushed, against the king witluthe remaining six, but.tlie pitate&were 
slain, by the irresistible blows of tlie mace of Ilalfdan. *• ■ 

Ihe sons of Arngrim, king of llelegoland, the most celebrated 
pirates of flicir age, arc dcsciibcd as suffering severely from ^te-AciMcrl- 
madne*; when under its inffuence tli?y slaughtered their crews and 
destioycd their shipping; sometimes they landed on desert places and 
vented their fuiy on the stocks and stones. After the fit was over Uiev 
lay quite senseless fiom slioer exhaustion. 

A sea-king rarely condescended to the blandishments of courtship. 
If he heaid of <‘inj noble or royal damsel celebrated for beauty, he at 
once demanded lier from her fatlier, and if refused, equipped a vessel 
to take her away iiy force. lie generally brought away, if*successful, 
her doviiy at the same time, and thus could boast of a double 
victory. 

A Swedish piiato, named Gunn,or, having lieard the Skalds celebrate 
the charms of Moaldn, a Norwegian piincess, sent to her father Reg- 
nald a peremptory demand for the fair Indy’s hand. Regnnld rejected 
such a suitor with scorn, but aware of the consequences of a refusal, 
he made instant preparations for defence. Befoie marcliing .against 
the pirates, he had a cavern hollowed out in the mountains, within 
which he concealed the princess and his clioicest treasures, le.aving her 
a proper supply of j-roMMons. Scarcely were his arrangements com¬ 
pleted than tlie fierce Guiiiuir appeared otT the coast; Regnald met the 
pirates on the shore, a desiieratc battle ensued, and the king w.is slain. 
After this victory, Gunnai souglit out the place where Moalda was con- 
wnled, and carried nnay the princess with her treasures to Sweden. 

A second and a third conquest of this kind often followed the first, 
for polygamy was sufficiently common among these adventurers The 
ladies themselves could not view with indifference heroes who risked 
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lAeir lives to «]>t«aa Alieir fctuj^uid excite, immoitoliaed by 
Uu3 wiirnio^in idl iw4 ia all faiulijea. 

l^nca auAii«d'aoalapTe(«ry tli«U bostiliiias; their light, lurks 
aacflnded the Seine, thc'^liwte, the Garonne, and the Rhone, enrrying 
fire eod swetd into tl« wrjf centre . 0 / the lyagdoun ilost of tlio 
prinidpal oities wejre iu4 ^a^e;^-Pori| ^(/^was thrice fuken and 
piilag!^ 4|d,Xh« Rrenhfit at lehgth losftig.Aptcouragc, tofated to meet 
tha aofthera iraniatsap the field, but i^hased theie Vetrent «iih 
large bribes. This swned^-Snjs necessarily ns ineffic.ncious as ff nas 
dMgreoeful, for it- Stkajrfated tlie harbariims to fresh incursions in the 
antired hope of gain./ '?<or were the Normn7is regurdiess of perntuneni 
.oon^pteett; Rotic; %.'leSHiii'r nf-t^ivai||enttrous bands, founded the 
itutti»*ion«B3bj‘,t(M^(jls (fie (^;5|tfbtT0ie uindi century; Iceland lias 
colonicMv fuii the $Vwef part of ti eland subdued, at a still enrlrer 
period; apd the lyorthtm and westcitl isl.nuls of Scotlniid wcie sMC- 
cessirely ofegjffpTed'as^^Snvfiiieiit stations .dbr jheir’^lii.-^^d. imwes. 
Finally, they obtaiut'd fixed establish;iients iii France; the [nwriucc 
of Ncusti^',''IioW called Normandy, nus ced'd to Rolf or RnlWt.tiri! 
ehiaTof a large hordo of those norllioin piiatos, by Cluirlos the Sim 
(a.d^U^^ the province gained groat advantages by the i*iclihtfgo^f(|t 
Rollo becofiiing a ^'hristian, Vas Itaptized by the name of Rpj|i'it, ai»(|' 
applied IJmself witli equ.^ dihgonco and success to improve the cjii- 
ditjon of his ncw^suhjccts. 

'Cliiirlcs also*eded to Rollo all the iirotonvions of the crown in 
that part of BHttany which no longer recognised the sovereignly of 
the kings of Jranco, and Rollo came to the borders of his lo iv jiro- 
vince to jieiforni liege homage and confirm the articles of i>oaco. The 
Norniaii ssvore allegiance to (.’Imrlcs, who in return presonfed his 
daughter to the adventurer, and gave him the invoslilurc of Neustrin. 
The Fieneh prelates, who assumed the regulation of the ceietuoniiils 
employed on all solemn occasions, had iiilioduccd the degriuling pro¬ 
strations of the Orientals into the forms of Isuropcan homage; they 
now informed Rollo tluit iiftei receiiiiig a gift of so much value, he 
should on liis bended knees kiss the feet of the king. “Ncvci," 
replied the haughty harbari.aii, “ w dl I bend my knees before another 
mortal,—-never will I kiss the foot of man.” As the prelates however 
were urgent, he ordered one of his soldiers to perforin the ceremony 
in his stead. The soldier tidvancing, ludely seized the foot of t’liarle«, 
and hy a sudden jerk threw the iiioiiurch on (he ground. The Nor¬ 
mans who witnessed the tran8.lctioii, applauded their comrade's inso¬ 
lence, while the French nobles deemed it prudent to conceal their 
indignation. The ceremony was continued as If nothing Jiad hap¬ 
pened; the several Norman lords took the usual oaths of ailogia’ice, 
after avbich the king returned to Laon. He had chosen this ci/i for 
his capital, because Parie was included in the fief of one of the great 
vassals of the crown. 
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Th« «»tabliahjneiit of tbe Normans in Neustria put an end to- the 
system of piracy and plunder which for more than a century had 
derastated western Europe; the repetition of pillage bad eo wasted 
Germany, Gaul, and Britain, that the plunder to be acquired no 
longer repaid the hazards of an expedition, and as war was no longer 
profitable, Kollo resolved to cultivate the arts of peace. To prevent 
the future incursions of his countrymen, he fortified the mouths of 
the rivers, restored the w^ls of the cities, and kept his subjects in 
constant military training. Under Kollo the feudal system, which 
had been slowly forming, received its full development; immediately 
after his baptism, he divided the lands of Neustria among his principal 
foiJowers, to each of whom he gave the title of count, and these counts 
subdivided the laud among their soldiers. The Normans displayed 
the same ardour in cultivating their new estates which they had 
fornieily shown in dev'astating theiij; the peasants resumed the cul¬ 
tivation of their fields; the priests restored their ruined churches; 
the citizens resumed theii trading occupations; strangers were invited 
fiom cveiy country to cultivate the waste lands: and the most rigorous 
laws weie enacted for the protection of person and property. Rob¬ 
beries wcie so efficiently checked, that Kollo, as a bravado, hung up a 
golden hiacelet in a forest neai the Seine, which remained untouclied 
for Ihicc years. , 

AVhilo the Normans devastated the coasts, central Europe was 
devastated by the Hungarians, or, as they called "themselves, the 
Magynis, who extended thru luvages into Greece and Italy. Geimany 
suffeu'd most from their hostilities, ami was the longest exposed to 
their iuiy. These mcursiuiis, to which must he added occasional 
enterprises of the .'Sclavoiiiaiis and iSaracen.s, destroyed the political 
institutions that Cdiarlennigne had formed, and threw Christendom 
hack into the barhaiism from which it had just begun to emerge. 
England, under the government of Alfred, for a brief space preserved 
the elements ot civilization; he expelled the Normans from the 
island (a.ii. IWJ7), restoied the ancient seminaries of learning, and 
founded new sehool.s. But his gloiious reign was followed by fresh 
calamities, (he Danish-Normans reappeared in England, and spread 
trouble and desolation throughout the countrv. 

from the reign of Charles the Bald, the royal authority rapidly 
declined in I ranee, while the power of the feudal lords constantly 
increased. Ihe dukes and counts, usurping regal rights, raised, on 
the slightest, or without any pirovocntion, the standard of revolt; the 
kings, to gain some, and secure the alh'giancc of others, abandoned to 
them successively the most valuable royal domains and privileges, 
until the Carlovinginn monarclis, so far from being able to counter¬ 
balance tbe power of tbe nobility, were unable to support the expenses 
of their own courts. A change of djmasty was thus rendered inevit- 
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abl»» and the throne was certain to fall to the lot of the moat poweiful 
hr moat daring of the nominal vassals. This event, which had been 
long foreseen, took place on the death of I^otiis the Sluggard, the hist 
of the Carlovingian dynasty, who died without issue at the early nge 
of twenty (a.n. 987)- Hngh Capet possessed already the centre of 
the kingdom ; he was count of Paris, duke of France and Ncusfrin, 
while his brother Henry held the duchy of Burgundy. It was not 
difficult for So powerful a noble to fornl a party, by whose favour he 
was invested with the title, after having long enjoyed the power of 
royalty (a.d. 987)- Charles of Lorraine, the late king’s uncle, took 
up arms in defence of his lieieditnry riglits; but he was betrayed to his 
rival by the bishop of Laon, and ended his days in prison. Hugh 
became the founder of the Capetian dyn.isly in France, a branch of 
which still retains possession of that crown. But for many years after 
the accession of Hugh Capet, France was an aristocratic republic 
rather than a monarchy, for the royal authouty was merely nominal. 
The domains of the count of Pans were indeed annexed to the crown, 
nnd thus the Capetiaiis hud greater tciritorial possessions, mid con¬ 
sequently greater influence, than the Carlovingians. But the peers of 
France, as the great feudatories were called, .,ttll preserved their inde¬ 
pendence; and their tacit assent to Hugh’s usurjiutioii was anything 
rather than a recognitiou of Ins authority. In the south of France, 
Languedoc, no notice was taken of Hugh’s elevation; nnd the inhabit¬ 
ants for many years dated ibeir public acts by (be nominal reigns 
of the children of Charles of Lorraine. 


Skction III .—The Ffiundatimi <>f the Go'inank Empire. 

From the first foundation of the tJoimanic empire by the treaty of 
Verdun, the loyal authority wus extremely limited, uud Ijouis, its 
monarch, was obliged to swear m a national assembly, held at Marone 
(a.d. 851), that ‘‘he would maintain tlic states in all their riglits and 
privileges.” His youngest son, Charles the Fat, was deposed by his 
subjects; and Arnold, the natural son of Prince Cuiloman, was elected 
to the vacant throne. The custom of electing emperors was thus 
established in Germany, and it continued almost to our own times. 
Arnold was succeeded by his son Louis; the slates chose Coniwl, duke 
of Franconia, as his successor, to the exclusion of Charles the Simjile, 
king of France, the legitimate heir male of the Carlovingians. On 
the death of Conrad, the states elected Henry, surnamed the Fowler, 
as bif successor (a.p. 919), the first of the Saxon dynasty of kings 
and emperors. 

Henry I., by his civil and military institutions, raised Germany to 
the highest rank among the states of Europe. Profiting by the 
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intestine commotions of France, lie conquered the province of Lorraine, 
wLicli he divided into two duchies, that of Upper Lorraine, or the 
Moselle, and that of Lower Lorraine, or Brabant. The former retained 
the name of Lorraine; it was long governed by the fansily of Gerard, 
duke of Alsace, whose descendants obtained the Germanic empire in 
the eighteenth centuiy. Brabant was assigned to Godfrey, count of 
Louvain, whose descendants retained it, with the title of duke, until, 
on the failure of male heirs, it p.vssed by marriage into the hands of 
the dukes of Burgundy, who thus found means to render themselves 
masters of a great portion of the Netherlands. Henry successfully 
repelled the invasions of the Sclavonians and Hungarians; by the 
defeat of the latter he fiecd the Germans from tlic disgraceful tribute 
with which they had been compelled to purchase the forbearance of 
these Laihaiians, and the memory of his victoiy was annually com¬ 
memorated by a grateful people for sevci.al succeeding centuries. 

The gicat meiits of llemy secured the election of his son Otho to 
the Geimanic thiuiio. His leigii was disturlied by frequent revolts 
of the powerful feudatoiies; then faction and insuboidination eft'cctu- 
ully picvcnted liTm fiom giving Ids subjects a code of laws, the great 
object of bis ambition ; he was forced to yield to the turbulent spirit 
of the times, and leave some more fortunate sovereign to gather the 
lauiels of a legislator. One incident will serve to mark the character 
of the .age better Ilian any lahouied dissertation. During one of the 
iKitiomil assemblies oi diets, it was debated “ wlietliei children could 
inherit the propel ty of tlieii fatliers duiing the lifetime of their grand¬ 
fathers.'' After a long discussion, in winch the point became more 
olocure than ever, it was gravely resohed to leave the matter to the 
decision of a duel. An equal iiuuibor of combatants, chosen on both 
tido, entoied the lists, the champions of the children prevailed, 
and from thenctforwtird the law of inheritance was considered to be 
fi.ved. 

It.dy bad been laisid into a kingdom after the paitition of the 
Carloviiigiau dyna.sly, and several of its princes had taken the imperial 
title ; but the govcnimciit of these feeble rulers exposed the peninsula 
to driadful calamities; it was harassed hy the private wais of the 
nobles, luiJ devastated by invasions of the Hungarians and Saracens. 
Adelaide, the widow of Lothairc, king of Italy, menaced with the 
'loss of her dominions by Boteager, or Berengarius the younger, sup¬ 
plicated (be aid of Dlbo, and her request wtis strenuously supported 
by Pope John XII. (.t.n. !kil). Otbo passed into Italy, conquered 
several of the strongest cities, and gave his hand in marriage to (he 
queen whom lie had come to pioteet. Beronger was permitte# to 
retain the crown of Italy on condition of doing homage to Otho; but 
the tyranny .and faithlessness of this prince excited such commotions, 
(hat the German sovereign was once more summoned to cross the 
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Alps l)y tlie united entreaties of tlie Italian princes and prelates. Otho 
entered Italy nt the head of an army which his riral could not resist; 
he marched directly to Rome, where he was received with the greatest 
enthusiasm (xtn. 962). The pope revived in liis fovSur the imperial 
title which had been thirty-eight years in abeyance, proclaimed him 
Augustus, crowned him emperor of the Romans, and acknowledged 
him Supreme Head of the ('hurch. Rut the pontiff’s gratitude was 
not of long duiation; enraged by ihc emperor's remonstrances against 
his vicious courses, he took adrantage of Otho’s absence in pursuit of 
Berenger to enter into nlliaiico with Adelbert, (be son of bis ancient 
enemy, and to form a secret league for the expulsion of (he Gcrnians 
from Italy. 

Otho he.ard the intelligence of John’s treachery with great indig¬ 
nation; he returned to Rome, held a council, in which (he ]>opc was 
accused of tiie most scandiilous inimoialities,’ and on his refusal to 
appear, he was condemned as contumacious, deposed, and a now 
pontiff, Leo VIII., elected in his stead. All Italy, as f.w as the 
ancient kingdom of the I/)ml)auls extended, thus fell mider the sway of 
the Germans; there were only some maritime places in Lower Italy 
which, with Apulia and Calabii.i, still remained subject to the Greeks. 
Otho transmitted this kingdom, with the imperial dignity, to his suc¬ 
cessors on the German throne; hut from his reign to that of Maxi¬ 
milian I., no prince took the title of emperor until he bad been eon- 
secrated by the pope. Maximili.an designated himself “Emperor 
Elect" (a.d. 1506), and his example was followed by his successors 
down to our times. 

Otho 1. died after a prosperous reign (a.d. 07‘>), and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Otho II. His reign was oceupied in sanguinary 
wars, which harassed Germany and Italy. Otho having married the 
Greek princess Thcophano, claimed the provinces of Apulia and 
Calabria as her dowry. After a tedious struggle, the emperor was 
mortally wounded by a poisoned javelin in a battle with tlie Greeks 
(a d. 983). His death is said to hove been accelerated by indignation 
at the joy which Thcophano showed for the victory of her country¬ 
men, though it was obtained over her own husband. 

Otho III., when elected successor to his father, was onlytwelie 
years of age; ambitions rivals prepared to dispute his title, hut llic 
ailection of the Germans for his family enabled liira to triiimpli over 
all opposition. His autliority was more fiercely questioned in Italy, 
where Crescentius, an ambitious nolde, became sucli a favourite witli 
the Roman populace, tliat he deposed Pope Gregory, and gave tlie 
ponftfieal dignity to John XVI. Otho lias'cncd to Italy, captured 
Rome, and put both Crescentius and Jolin to death. These sevcralts 
did not quell the turbulence of the Italians; fresh insurrections sno" 
compelled the emperor to return to the peninsula, where be w.it 
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poisoned by the widow of CVescentius, whom he had. seduced Bhfler t 
promise of marriage (a.c. 1002). He died without issue. 

After some competition, tlie electors chose Henry, duke of Baraiia 
descended from tlie Otlios in the female line, emperor of the.West 
His reign was disturbed by repeated insurrections, both in Gerraan 3 
and Italy ; he succeeded in quelling them, but was so wearied by these 
repeated troubles, that he seriously designed to abdicate and retire into 
a monasteiy. The clergy took advantage of his piety and liberality 
to extort from him several rich donations, which proved, in an after 
age, the cause of much evil. His death (a.b. 1024) put an end to the 
Saxon dynasty. 

Conrad IL, duke of Fianeonia, being cbosen by the electors, united 
the kingdom of liurgundyq or, as it was called, Arles, to the empire. 
But this was an acquisition of little real value; the great vassals of 
the kingdom, the counts and tlie bishops, preserved the authority they 
had usurped in their respective districts, leaving to the emperors a 
meicly nominal sovereignty. It is oven probable that the high 
authority possessed by the Burgundian lords, induced the German 
nobles to ariogate to themselves the same prerogatives. The power of 
the clergy was increasing even more rapidly than that of the nobles, for 
they extorted fresh privileges and grants Irom cveiy successive sove- 
reigu, Conrad, who was naturally^ ol a generous disposition^, impo¬ 
verished the state by imitating the unwise liberality of his predecessors. 
Italy, duiing Ins reign and that of Conrad's son and successor, Henry 
Ilf., continued to be distiacted by inul fictions; but Henrv was an 
energetic suppoiter of tlie imperial autlioiity ; be deposed three rival 
popes, who claimed succession to St. I’cter at the same time, and gave 
the pontifical chair to a German prelate, Clement II. He even exacted 
an oath fioni the Homans, that they would never elect a pope without 
having pi evioiisly received the imperial sanction. The imperial power, 
wielded by an eiieigetic monarcli like Heiiiy, was still foimldable, but 
Us resources were exhausted; and when a feebler sovereign attempted 
to exercise the sway over the church which his father had held, he 
lound the piipacy btronger tJian the empire. 

The great struggle between the papal and imperial power began in 
the reign ot Henry 1C., whose long minority, for he succeeded his 
father when only five years old, necessarily weakened the influence of 
the sovereign. On the other hand, the circumstances of Europe at 
this crisis, were pecuhai ly favourable to the policy of the popes. The 
Saxon Ime, restored in England by Edward the Confessor, had lost its 
nationality: Edward conferred the chief ecclesiastical dignities of his 
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kingdom on foreigners, or persons renuirkable for their foreign attnch- 
ments; 'and thus those who wielded the power of the church in the 
island, were more like missionaries, labouring for the benefit of a dis¬ 
tant aee, than clergymen, attentive only to their flocks. In Spain, 
the new provinces wrested from the Moors, when the unity of tlieir 
empire was destroyed by the subversion of the Ommiade Khniiphs, 
became closely attached to the Roman See. 'JTie spread of Cliristituiity 
in Norway, Poland, Russia, and the other northern states, gave addi¬ 
tional vigour to the papal power; for the Noillicrns, with all the zeil 
of new converts, became eager to prove their sincerity by some enter¬ 
prise in support of the poiititf, whom tlioy regarded as the great 
director of their faith. 

But the most potent allies obtained by the Church wer,. the Normans 
of Eugland and It.ily, Willinin, the natural son of Robcit, duke of 
Normandy, had been nominated heir of the English throni' bv bklwnrd 
the Confessor, who bad no right to make anv sucli appointment. 
Harold, the son of Godwin, carl of Kent, was the favourite of the 
English people, and it was genendiy known llial he would be elected 
to the tiitone on the death of the Confessor. Unfortunately Harold’s 
brother W'as detained as a host.oge in Normandy, and in spite of the 
warnings of King Edward, ho crossed the sea m order to obtain his 
deliverance. The vessel in which the Saxon chief crossed the Channel 
was wrecked near the mouth of the iSomme, and, according to the 
barbarous custom of the age, the court of I’ontliicu seized upon the 
bhipwrccked strangers, and threw them into prison, for the purpose of 
obtaining large ransom. Ilaiohl and liis companions appealed to 
Duke William, who procured their liberation, and invited them to bis 
court. A grand council of the Norman prelates and nobles was iben 
convoked, in whose presence AVilham required Harold to swear that 
he would support with all his might William's succession to the 
crown of England, so soon as a vacancy should be created by the 
death of Edward. ICirold’s life was in the duke’s power, and he 
consented to take the oath, secretly resolving to violate its obligations. 
But an artifice was employed, which, in that superstitious age, was 
supposed to give the oath such sanctity as to render its violation an 
inexpiable crime. By the duke’s orders, a chest was secretly conveyed 
into the place of meeting, filled with the bones and relics of the saints 
most honoured in the surrounding country, .and covered with a cloth 
of gold. A missal w as laid upon the cloth, and at AViiliam's summons 
Harold came forward and took the required oath, the whole .assembly 
joining in the imprecation, “So help you God, at his holy doom.” 
When the ceremony was concluded, the cloth of gold was removed, 
and Harold shuddered with superstitious horror when he lound that 
his oath had been taken on the relics of saints and martyrs. 

On Edward’s death, Harold, notwithstanding his oath, allowed 
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himself to be elected king by fbe English nobles and people ; but 
papal clergy refused to recognise his title, the pope issued a bull 
excommunicating Harold and liis adherents, which he sent to Duka 
William, accompanied by a consecrated banner, and a ring, said 
hare contained one of St. Peter’s hairs set under a valuable diamond. 
Thus supported by the superstitious feelings of the period, William 
found no difficulty in levying a numerous army, with which he passed 
over into England. The fate of the kingdom w'as decided by the 
battle of Hastings, in which Harold and his bravest soldiers fell 
William found little difficulty in completing the conquest of England, 
info which he introduced tlie inheritance of fiefs, and the severities of 
the feudal law. He dejirived the native English nobles of tlieir estates, 
wliich he shared amongst his own needy and rapacious followers, and 
he treated liis new subjects with more than the cruelty fluit barbarous 
conquerors usually display towards the vanquished. 

About the same time, some Noiman adventurers laid the founda¬ 
tion of the kingdom ('f the Two Sicilies, in southern Europe. The 
provinces that compose it were shared among the Lombard feudatories 
of the empire, the Greeks, and the Saracens, who harassed each other 
with mutual wars. About a bundled Normans landing on the coast 
(v.n. 1010), offered their services to the Lombard piinccs, and dis¬ 
played so much valour, that they obtained from (he duke of Naples 
a grant of territory, wheie they built the city of Aversa. Encouiaged 
by their success, Tancred, with another body of Norman adventurers, 
undertook the conquest of Apulia, wliicli was completed bv his son, 
Koliert Guiscard, Tlii.s warrior subdued Calihiia also, and took the 
title of duke of both provinces. To secure liis possessions, he entered 
into alliance with the pope, scruiing to tlie pontiff homage, and an 
annual tribute, on condition of receiving investiture. Nicholas IL, 
who then filled tlie chair of St. Peter, willingly ratified a treaty by 
whicli the papacy gained important advantages, at the price of an 
empty title; lie stimulated Guiscaid to undeitako tlic conquest of 
Sicily nlso, an enterprise in whicli that adventurer completely suc¬ 
ceeded. Thus, at tlie moment tliat tlie papaev 'vas about to struggle 
for power with the empire, the former had been strengthened by the 
accession of powerful allies and vassals, while the latter had given 
away the gioater pait of its strength by tlie alienation of its domains, 
to gratify the Chmeh, m to win tlic favour of feudatoiics whose influ¬ 
ence was alieady formidable. 
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Section IV.— State of the Eatt from the Eetablishment to the 
Oterthrote of the Khalipkate. 

The history of the Byzantine empire, in tlie ninth, tenth, and elerenth 
centuries, is little better than a tissue of usurpation, fanaticism, and 
perfidy. “ Externally surrounded by foes, superior in numbers, in 
discipline, and in valour, it seemed as if its safety was guarautced by 
cowardice, and its security confirmed by defeat. Internally were at 
work all the causes that usually effect the destruction of states:— 
dishonour .and profligacy triumphant in the palace;—ferocious bigotry, 
based at once on enthusiasm and hypocrisy, ruling the church;—civil 
dissensions, cfjually senseless and bloody, distracting the state 
complete dcmoializ.ition pervading every rank, from the court to the 
cottageso tliat its existence seomed owing to the antagonising 
eficct of the causes that singly produce the ruin of empins." In the 
tenth century tliese causes seemed to have rcaclicil tlieii consumma¬ 
tion; cinperoi after einpcroi perished by poison, or the dagger of the 
.aisassin, p:irrielile ;incl fiatrieide were ciiincs of such ordinary occur- 
lenc. , tli.it they ci'.is.'d to excite feelings of borroi or disgust. Tbco* 
logi.'.il di'putci, about nue‘'tions that pass the limits of human know- 
I' df.i', and a jealous lii airy between the patriarch of Constantinople 
.-'.nd ilie jHjjir of iv’omo, produced a diiision between the Eastern and 
V' stern (iinielns, which the disputes resjiecting the Bulgarians 
a ".f. \,oi 1 .ato .1 loimal schism. 'J'liese barbarians woie converted to 
C'ni:-;, .'lily tfieelc and Ijutiu niissiimaries, the patilurch and the 
p.ipe l ont'hdo.l foi the patronage of the new ecclesiastical establisli- 
nieiils ; till tiusk^ prevailed in the contest, and fortbv\itb b.mished 
tiicir I..1I111 .eu is, lies, while the court of Koine look revenge by 
dcsrrll'ing lie fireil,, as worse than the worst of ibo heutben. A 
bnef displav of Mgoiii by .Nieephorns, I’lioc.is, and John Zimisces, 
aircsted the pii.gus, of liie .'saiaccn', who were forming permanent 
establishnunts widim sight of t'onstantmojilc. But Zimisecs was 
poisoned at ihc very nionieiii when his piety, courage, and moderation 
had averted nnpi'iidnig ruin, and promised to icstorc some portion of 
the empire’s forniu s'li iigth and foniicr glory. Ills feeble successors 
swayed ilie sceptre with unsteady liands, at a time when the empire 
was attacked by the fiercest enemies it bad yet encountered, the 
Normans in Sicily, and the Seljukian Turks in Asia 3Iinor. 

The names Turk and Tartar arc loosely given to the inhabitants 
of those regions whicli ancient authors included under the designation 
of Scythia. Their uncivilized tribes possessed (be countries north of 
the Caucasus and cast of the Caspian, from the river Oxus to the 
wall of China: hordes issuing from these wide plains had frequently 
devastated the empire of Persia, and more than once placed a new 
race of sovereigns on the throne. It was not, however, until Ihc 
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eighth century that they themselves were invaded in turn; the Sara¬ 
cen*, in the first burst of their enthusiasm, passed the Oxus, subdued 
Kharasm and Transoxiana, and imposed the religion aud law of 
Mohammed on a race of warriors more fiery and zealous than them¬ 
selves. Soon after the establishment of the kbaliphate at Bagdad, 
the Saracenic empire began to be dismembered, as we have already 
stated, and the hhaliphs, alarmed by the revolt of their armies, and 
surrounded only by 6ul)jects devoted to the arts of peace, began to 
entrust the guard of their persons and their capital to foreign merce¬ 
naries. A1 Moutasseni was the first who levied a Turkish army to 
protect his states ( a,d. 03.'!); and even during his reign, much incon¬ 
venience was felt from the pride and insolence of soldiers unconnected 
with the soil they were employed to defend. The evil went on daily 
increasing, until the emirs, or Turkish commanders, usurped all the 
real authority of the state, leavin;; to the klialipbs the outward show 
and gewgaws of sovereignty, with empty titles, whose pomp was 
increased as the authority they pretended to represent was diminished. 
The revolution was completed in the reign of El Kliadi (a.d. 03(1); 
hoping to .arrrst tlie progress of the revolution, he created a new 
minister, called the Emir-al-()tnrn‘, to whom far greater powers were 
given than had been cntnisted to the ancient viziers. This, ns might 
Imvc been expected, aggravated the evil it was designed to prevent 
The family of the Bowides. so called from their ancestor Buvub 
usurped this ingh office and the sovereignty of Bagdad; the khaliph 
was deprived of all temporal authority, and was regarded simply as 
the chief Imiin, or pontiff of tlie Mohammedan faitli. 

Such was the state of the khalipliate, when n new horde from the 
interior of Turkislaii appeared to change the entire face of Asia. 
This horde, deriiing its name from f'clulk, one of its most renowned 
chiefs, was invited to cross the Oxus by the (ihaznevid* sultans’, who 
had already establedied a powerful kingdom in the east of Persia, and 
suMued the north of Hindostaii. The Seljiikians finding the pasturages 
of Khorassaii far superior to those of their native countrv, invited new 
colonies to the fertile land; they soon became so powerful that Togrul 
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BBcg proclaimed himaelf a sultan, and seiaed sereral of the best pro- 
princes belonging to the khaliphate. Finally, haring taken Hagdad, 
l>e became master of the khaliph’s [lerson (a.d, 1055) and succeeded 
to the power which had formerly Ireen possessed by the Ikrwides. 
Togrul transmitted his authority to his nephew and heir, the formid¬ 
able Alp Arslan*. This prince renewed the war against the (Jrcek 
empire, obtained a signal victory over its forces in Armenia, and took 
the emperor, Romanus Diogenes, prisoner (a.d. lO/O). The disfme- 
tions pioduced by this event in the Dvrantine dominions, enabled the 
Turks not only to expel the Greeks from Syria, liut also to seize some 
)f the finest provinces in Asm -Minor. 

Under Malek Shah, the son and successor of Alp .4r8lan, the Sei- 
jukian monarchy touched the summit of its greatness. Tliis wise 
prince extended liis dominions from the Mediterr.mean to the wall of 
China. Guided by the wise counsels of the Mzier, N'ezam-al-.Mulk, 
the sultan ruled this mighty empire with grc.vt juhiiee mid niodenilion, 
Asia enjoyed tniiiquiilily, to wliicli it had been lung un.ieeustomed, 
and leiirning and civilization began to revive. 

In the midst of this prosperitv, a eircumstance occurred, which, 
though little noticed at the lime, beenme flic source of uiipamllcled 
misfortunes to the liast. This was the seizure of the mountain-castle 
of Alamiit, .and the foundation of the order of ihe Assassins, liy Ilasian 
Sabah. This formidable enthusi.ist bad beeomo a coinert to the 
Isroaelian doctrines, in which the creed of Dlam was mingled with 
the darker and more gloomy superstition.s of Asiatic p.aganism. Jlis 
followers, persuaded (hat obedience to ilia commands of their chief 
would ensure tluir eternal felieiiv. nevei hesitated to encounter any 
danger in order to remove his eiieimes Kmlssanes from the formid¬ 
able Sheikh al Jehu!' went in disguise to palaces and private houses, 
watching the favouralde opportmntv of slnkinc; the Mow, to those who 
had provoked the hostility of tin ir grand master, dreadful was 
this scourge, that Oriental liislonnns, during a long period of their 
annals, icrminntc their account of each ye.ir with a list of the men of 
note who had fallen victims during its course to the daggers of the 
assassins. After the death of M.iiek .Shah (a.d. 1(192), disputes arose 
between his sons, which led to sanguinary civil wars, and the dismem¬ 
berment of the empire. Tiiree powerful sultnnics were formed from 
its fragments, namely Iran, Kerman, and Riim, or Iconium. That of 
Iran was the most powerful, for it possessed the rich provinces of 
Uj^CT Asia, but its greatness soon declined. The emirs, or governors 
rf dtiee and provinces, threw off their allegi.ance, and under the 
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modeit title of Atta-begs*, cicrcised soTereign authoritj. The Selju- 
kian* of Rum, known to tbg crusaders us the sultans ij£ Nice, or 
Iconium’, were first raised into notice by Soleiman. Theii; history is 
important only from its connexion with that of the crusadt's. These 
disisions were the cause of the success which attended the early wars 
of the Chrlstiansin Palestine, and of the (|ualified independence of the 
late khaliphs, who shook off the Seljukian yoke, and established them- 
selres in the sovereignty of Irak Arabi, or the province of Bagdad. 


CHAPTER IV. 

GROWTH OF THE PAPAL POWER. 


Section I .—The Origin of the Papaaj. 

TiinnE is nothing more remarkable in the clerical organization of 
Christianity at its first institution, than its adaptation to all times and 
all circumstances. Without entering into any controverted question, 
we may generally state, that in the infant Church, provision was made 
for self-government on the one liand, iind geneial superintendence on 
the other; and that, before tlie Gospel was preached beyond the 
hounds of Judtea, the two great principles of the independence of 
,national churches, and the nutliority of a council to ensure the unity 
of the faith, were fully recognised. Infidels have endeavoured to trace 
ijte form of cliurcli government to Constantine, though the slightest 
.glance at the liistory of the preceding age suffices to prove that the 
ecctcsmstical constitution was, long before that emperor's accession, 
perfected in all its parts. The mamigemeut belonged to the local 
priesthood, the government to the bishops, the supAintendeuce of 
uH^o the council. Tins is the general outline of the apostolic model, 
and w e may see inrit one mark, at least, of a more than human origin, 
its cap.ability of iinlimited expansion. 

The best institutions are open to abuse, and the Christian clergy 
were exposed to two different lines of temptation, both, however, tending 
to the same point, acquisition of ivower. The emperors of Constanti¬ 
nople endeavoured to make the clergy their instruments in establishing 
a perfect desptism, while the people looked upon their spiritual 
guides us tlicir natural protectors against the oppressions of their tem¬ 
poral rulers. Under these circumstances, episcopacy formed a new 
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>lfer in tlie empire, a pewer continnsUy extending, because it was 
ob*itras tb»t n common faith was fiie only bond which would 
t^d fogether nations differing in liiiigonge, institutions, and blood, 
lint this political use of Christianity naturally suggested a gross and 
faitjerous perversion of its first principles; when unity of faith 
Ipjlcnrcd to be of such great raluc, it was naturid that toleration 
l^uld be refused to any great difference of opinion, and consequently, 
jersecuting edicts were issued against paganism and heresy.-This 
[ijl« eteji led to a still more dangerous confusion between spiritual and 
esqpoml power; s\hen eclesiasticnl censures produced civil conse- 
ueneet tlic priest was identified nitli the magislr.itc, and every hour 
)it became more difficult to separate tli' ir functions. In tbe decline of 
|the empire, also, the temporal power nas deservedly hated and de¬ 
spised; a profligate court, a venal inagisiraev, and a cowardly soldiery, 
Constituted the ordinary materials of the mipcrnil government; and 
eomprerl with these, the sacerdotal body, in the worst stage of its 
degnidalinn, had powerful claims to respect if not to esteem. 

It is of imjKirfancc to remenihcr tlmt the eorruption of tlic cpisco- 
put power was produced hy the general eoniiption of the empire, and, 
consequently, instead of furnishing an argument against episropney as 
fan inglituiion, it may rather Ire urged as a proof of its'eicellonce. 
iThe Churcli had fallen, indeed, from its original purity, but (he State 
tavfts a ma.sR of unmixed e\ils; ecclesiastietil power was frequently 
|tbuiied, but the ti'ni|iornl nutborities scarcely went right by accident; 
fWiiatever principles of justice and rectitude remained in tlie world, 
lowed till ir conservation to tbe t'hristian clergy; and to the examples 
'of ccdesiastie.d traffic, there might easily be ojiposed n longer and mpft) 
lionoumble list of insInners, in wbieli bishops supported the digpilr of^ 
Utrir order, by protecting the interests of iiioraluy iigiiinst the crnflTof 
SOWtiers and She vices of sirverelgtis. 

While the'discipline of the C'liureli was injured by the 
laving tempoml power forced upon them,—in the first instanc^ 
east,—without thek solicitation, the dorlriitci oW,'hri8tianity were 
orrupted by a practice arising from the best feelings of our nature. 
!he saints and martyte who had faced danger, torture and death, to 

E lgate Christianity, were rememhered with just gratitude, when 
eligion become triumphant- Their Imnet were remoTcd from 
oured gmves to tombs more worthy of their virtues, and a 
iptMlion enjoying the advantages that their toils and their Mood had 
IWiased, testified its Ihanlcfnlnesa by rich offerings at their shrines. 
Ima the avaricioas and the designing were tempted to multiply tfiip 
wbcf of relics, and to exaggerate their importance, until the feeling 
f ttunkfol rcvereijce was gradually clianged into one of religious 
kratjoB- These steps in tbe progress of error were easy, they were 
kewite ptx^taUe; crafty men propagated stories of miracles wrought 
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at the tomb* of the martyrs, prayers were soon addressed to person* 
inpposed to be possessed of such supernatural powers, the invocation 
of saints and the worship of relics naturally led to the introduction of 
images and pictures, and to the revival of many pagan ceremonie*, 
which had, perhaps, never fallen into complete oblivion. 

But an ecclesiastical establishment must not tjcar the entire hlarae 
of the introduction of image-worship info the Christian Church. The 
dciire of possessing rcpresenfations of those whom we venerate is 
natural to the human mind, and in an age of ignorance, the symbols of 
a creed were found u.seful aids in teaching the multitude the historjcnl 
facts of Christianity. It must, however, be ohsened tliaf the ignorance 
and credulity of the laitv liad a far greatoi sliare in leading to a 
corrupt use of images, than the craft of tlie clergv; the pervewion was 
in many, perhaps in most, instances, forced upon the priesthood by 
the flock, and it >vas still further supported bv the monastic bodies, 
which have, iti every age, been tlie most prominent among the origi¬ 
nators and supporters of every superstition. 

It is unnecessary to enter liere into aiiv investigation of the origin 
of monastic institutions. They appear to have begun in Egvpt, the 
fruitful parent of religious corruptions, and to have been imitations of 
Eastern pagan practice s. The lieiiiiits, monk.s, and anchorets, jiro- 
fessed to resign their property, and till care of temporal affairs, in 
order to devote tiieiiiselves eieluslvelv to the coiiteinplation of 
heavenly things. The sacrifices they made uere reinunoratcd by the 
fame they aciiiiired, it was s.iid that iluur divine pbilusopliv, acquired 
by simple meditation, surpassed the higliC'-t exeitions of science and 
reason. Their popularity ojiened to tliem the road to power, and 
many of these hermits were violently placed on the episcopal throne; 
the chief bishoprics began to be filled Irom tlie monasteries, and it wa» 
discovered that the vow of voluntary jioverty opened a sure road to 
wealth and power The monks owed their influence to delusion, and 
could only retain it by the same means; they propagated countless 
stories of the miracles wrought hy hermits and ascetics, they added a 
fresh host to the catalogue of the Christinii saiiitR, they extended 
everywhere the practice of image-worship, they corrupted the evidence 
of history, they substituted for the Gospels a host of idle legends, 
which display the fiction without the graces of poetry. 

The monastics were the first who introduced what is called the 
VoIasUry principle, into the Christian Church; they were also the 
firs* to idlow self-ordnined instructor* to interfere with the duties of 
th< proper pastors. Fanalicisru and superstition were the necessary 
results of these disturbing forces, and by none was the progress of evil 
BKMW seriously lamented, than by the parochial clergy and tiie regular 
bishop*. 

... The charge of idolatry was justly urged against the Christian 
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Ofaan'h in the beginning of the eighth century, both by tlie Jews anj 
the Mohantmedauju The latter were far the more forraidaWe, for to 
the arguments of truth they added tire weight of rictory. There was 
•carcely nn E>i(.tem city which was not for(i{ie<l by the possession of 
gome miraculous image, supposed to he the paihtdiura of its safety; 
but in spite of this protection they had fallen, one after the other, into 
the hands of tlie Mussulmans. Ashamed of the reproaches they 
encountererl and convinced praclically of the inefficiency of these 
objects of their devotion, many of the liastern bishops Iregan to oppose 
the worship of images, hut their exertions «eie leiidered unavailing 
by the influence and ohstinney of the monks, until Leu liie lyiuriaii 
ascended the throne of Constuiitinople 

A tierce struggle ensued: the leonorlasis, as the opposers of 
images were calle<i, made a vigorous elforl to restore (he purity 
of the Christian worship, and at the Svnod of Constantinople (i.n. 
7,n4) three hundred and thirty-eight hishops pronounced and sub- 
scribed a unuiiimous decree, ‘‘that all Msilile symlKils of Christ, 
except in the cucharisl, were either hlasphemnus or heretical; that 
imaoe-worship was a romiptioii of Christianity, and a revival of 
paganism; lliat all siicii monutnents of idolatry should lie broken or 
erased; and that those who sliould n fuse to give up tl»e objects of 
their private saper.stitlim sliould he deemed guilty of disohedtenec to 
the nulhorily of the Church and of the emperor." 

The enemies of the leonoel.ists have sjiared no terms of reproach 
in di-noniKing the pr.ieicdings of tins svnod, hut nn im|inrtial view tif 
the nutlienlic lehes of its pioeei dings, winch have been preserved, 
proves thiit its menil«Ts displayed more of reiison and piety than could 
have been exjiecti’d in their age. I'liey Si om, indeed, to have felt that 
they were lighting tin- hattle of e|oseopary .against monnehisiu, and 
tliat the s.afctv of their order was roin[uomisi<l hi the assumptions of 
Tolunteer instiuctors; hut they ni.ide no dirert attack upon monastic 
institutions, and only aRsailed tin abuses wliieh they encouragt'd. 

Six successive cmjierers snjiported the cause of reason and religion 
against idolatry in the eastern Chureh, hut the worshippers of images 
finally triumphcel. Still, down to a very late period, lliere were pre¬ 
lates in the East who resisted the corruption, nnd the Anneniani 
espcci.illy refused to admit images into their churches even in the 
twelfth century. Hut the contest was decided much sooner in Western 
Europe, hv the promptitude with wliieh Pope (iregory II appealed to 
nrins against his sovereign and the Iconochtsts. The ambitious pontiff 
fmmd sufficient support in the national enmity Iictween the (Jrecks 
and Latins; he had the art to persuade the Italians that there was 
some connexion between the new superstition and their hereditary 
glory; and that, while they supporivd the worship of images they 
were imposing a necessary restraint on Ityrantine tyranny. The 
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Lombards embraced the religious pretext to expel the Greeks from 
Italy, but the pope finding that the conquerors wero anxious to impose 
a yoke upon him more grievous than that u hich had just been shtrkcn 
off, invoked the assistance of the Franks. Supported by the arms of 
Pepin and Charlemagne, the popes maintained the independence of 
the Homan territories, and were thus raised to the rank of temporal 
princes. Grateful for the aid they received, the pontiffs, as has been 
alre.ady mentioned, decided ih.at it was lawful for the Franks to depose 
on imbecile sovereign, and substitute in his place one who had proved tin 
nhle protector of the state, and a generous benefactor to the Chnrch; and 
in consequence of this sentence, Pepin was solemnly crowned at Paris. 

The proper history of the papacy begins at this union of temporal 
and spiritual jurisdiction. Three transactions combined to give it 
form; the revolt against Leo, the establishment of the Roman princi¬ 
pality, and the coronation of Pepin. In the first of these, the popes 
uere hurried forward hy circumstances to lengths which they had not 
anticipated; neither the second nor third Gregory wished to destroy 
completely the power of the Byzantine emperor, and they continued 
to acknowledge the successors of Constantine as their rulers, until the 
Lombards subverted the exarchate of Ravenna. But in spite of their 
modeiation, real nr affected, they had established to some extent the 
dangerous prooedent, that the heresy of a sovereign justifies a with¬ 
drawal of allegiance in his subjects, tlioiigli they themselves never 
asserted such a piineiplc, and indeed seem never to Imvc contem¬ 
plated it. 

Th e independenee of the Rom.in principality, and the cstablish- 
iiioiit of the ]>ope as a tcinpora! sovereign, iiccess.milv lesulted from 
the dread wbicli the Litins, Ijiit especially the Romans, had of the 
Lombards. It was impossible to revolt to the sovereigns of Constan¬ 
tinople ; independent of the unpopularity produced bv their Iconoclast 
propensities, thov wanted the power of retaining the Italian provinces, 
even if the government had been offered them ; there was no choice 
between the assertion of independence and submission to the Ijombards; 
there were no in.ateiials for constructing a national government outside 
the proeincts of the Church, nnd the popes consequently became 
princes by the pressure of a necessity which was confi'ssed by the 
unanimous consent of their subjects. 

In sanctioning the usurpation of Pepin, Pope Tl.ichary pronounced 
his opinion more as a statesman than a prelate. There was an obvious 
expediency for dethroning the weak Chilperic, and giving the title of 
king to him who re.ally exercised (he functions of rovaltv. There was 
nothing authoritative in the sentence,—it did not command the Franks 
to dethrone one king nnd elect another,—it merely dccl.ired that con¬ 
siderations of public safely justified a people in changing its rulers: it 
did nothing new, but it ratified what had been done already. But the 
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new djnasty eagerly souglit iti tlie proceeding for a conErmatlon of 
their defective title; it was Pepin and liis friends, rather Uian the 
pontiff, who perverted tlic opinion of a casuist into the sentence of a 
judge and the oracle of a proplict. 

Thus popery, like most human institutions, was founded on opin¬ 
ions in which truth and falsehood were strangely mixed; and it i* 
fortunately easy to separate the parts. In rejecting the llyrantine 
yoke, the popes asserted a right to resist, Imt not to depose, sovereigns; 
in becoming tempor.d princes, they declared that there could be a 
union between cImI and ecclesiastical juiisdictions, hut not that they 
were necessarily connected, and still less that tliev uert, inherited of 
right by the successors of St. Peter; liii.dly, in the must equivocal 
case, the sanction of Pepin's election, tlie pope put furw.oid the expe¬ 
diency of having an intelligent tmijiire to decide in cases of a dispute, 
not that he vas necessarily that unipiic, and still less that lie Lad 
authority to act as sujnenic judge in a eoiiit of appeal. It is suffi¬ 
ciently obvious, hiiweser, that the truths arc easily capnhle of heing 
perverted into tlie f.ilselioods, and that there vere strong tenqilatioiis 
to the change. Kre a generation had passed awa}-, the tiuths sank 
into oblivion, and tlic falsehoods were everyvhero proclaimed as the 
true foundation of the papa! system. 


St,.-IKIN' IT.— The airhj derelvpment of the PuUliciil >'/ 

the PiijHtoj. 

The Iconoclast controcorsy, and the mutual obligations of the popes 
and the C.irlovingian f.imily, form the linportant links betneen ancient 
and mcHlern history, .as veil ns bet«ecu tiril and ecclesiuslicui affairs. 
Pepin recognised the pope's arbitiation us an autlioiitative act, though, 
ns VC hare seen, it «us imrely nu cqiinion founded on expediemy,and 
furthermore might have been justifictl on constitutional grounds, lot 
the monarcliy of the Pranks was originally elective, and tlie piinciplc 
of hereditary right vas an innovation gradually introduced by the 
successors of rioiis. Hut Pe]iin naturally felt that lie vould veakeii 
the title of liissotia to the succession, if he rested his claims on popul.ir 
election; and he vas lliercforc miximis to invest hi.s dynasty vitli the 
mysterious sanction of religion. It is doubtful whether the Itoman 
pontiffs foresaw the importance of the measures they adopted, but 
prudence and prophecy united could scarcely have suggested bi tter 
means for extending (lie papal po«er, Tliey revived the Je«ish leic- 
monial of anointing kings; and Pepin, u* veil ax his succcsi-or'’, 
regarded (his ceremony as an assertion of a divine right to tlic crovn; 
while the jiopes represented it, not as n simple recognition, hut almost 
an appointment of the sovereign. Both the kings and the j'ontiffs 
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riiared in a profitable fraud, which gave security to the one, and power 
to the other; the Frank nobles murmured, without being able to dis¬ 
cover the exact nature of the principles which destroyed for the future 
their ancient rights of election, though these principles were very 
intelligibly expressed by a new effort of Pope Stephen to gratify the 
new dynasty. Pressed by his enemies in Italy, Stephen III. sought 
Pepin's court to obtain aid, and gratified the monarch by solemnly 
crowning both his sons. In Pepin's case, the coronation had followed 
the election, and might have been regarded as a confirmation of the 
people’s choice; hut, in the second instance it was a substitute for 
election; and thus the popular riglits acre abolished almost at the 
moment that they were most strongly asserted. Royalty and popery 
gained, but not in equal proportions; for though the principles of 
divine right and inheritance by descent were establislied for kings, the 
higher power of pronouncing on these rights was reserved for the 
pontiffs. 

The Carlovingians, grateful for (he security thus given to their 
title, enlarged the papal dominions by territories wrested from the 
Lombard kingdom,—the (lieek exarchate. To secure these acquisi¬ 
tions, the poiitiffa had itcouise to a more daring fraud than any they 
had 3 et perj'ctratcd; a fmged dei-d Mas produced, purporting to be a 
donation from the fir^t (.'biivlian emperor, Constantine, to the succes¬ 
sors of .St, Peter, of the soieieignly over Rome, Italv, and the western 
provinces. Thus the gift of the Freiuli monaich uas made to appear 
the restitution of ancient possessions, and the tenijioial power of the 
popes, while yet in its infancy, uaa invested iiitli the sanction of 
remote antiquity. It is useless to expose the falsehoods of this audacious 
forgery, which is now condemned by cicn the most bigoted writers of 
the RomUh church; but in its day it was universally received as valid, 
and was long regarded .as the legal instrument byiiliich the papal 
power lias established. 

Adrian I. was the pontiff nliu first coniblne'd the elements of the 
papacy into a system, lie w.is startle<l at the very outset liy a diffi¬ 
culty which seemed to threaten the foundation of his power. The 
Greek empress, Irene, «ho aduiiiiiotercd the government during the 
reign of her son, Constantine the Porplivrogennete, re-established the 
worship of images, and persecuted tlic Iconoclasts. Adrian, however, 
wai naturally reluctant to return under the Byjiaiitine yoke, and were 
he even so inclined, he ivoubl probably have been prevented by the 
Romans; the jiopcs had tasted the pleasures of sovereignty, and the 
people of freedom; neither, therefore, would sacrifice such advan¬ 
tages to the Greeks. A closer union was made with the Franks, 
though Charles and bis bishops Imd stigmatised the worship of images, 
and declared that they should be regarded only as objects of rever- 
ence. But the pope foresaw that the use of images would soon lead 
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to their sdoration, and he courted Charlemagne as a friend and pro¬ 
tector. 

Leo IIL, who succeeded Adrian, sent to Oiarleinagne the standard 
of Rome, requesting him to send delegates to rcceire the allegiance 
of the Romans. From the latter circumstance it has been rather 
hastily inferred that the popes acknowledged the sovereignty of Charles; 
but, in truth, the relations between the pontiffs and the Fnutk mon- 
archs were purposely left indefinite; any attempt to state them would 
have shown that the claims of both were irreconcilable, but their 
mutual interests required that they should combine, and each avoided 
Cxplan.rtioiw that might provoke a contest. 

Leo soon experienced the benefits of his moeleration; driven from 
Rome by the rcluUtcs of the Lite Pope, he sought refuge among the 
Franks; ami Charlemagne not only sent him buck with a powerful 
escort to his capital, hut went thither in person ti) do him justice. 
Leo w.as permitted to purge him'olf by oath of the crimes laid to his 
charge, and, in gratitude for his acquittal, ho solciniily crowned 
Chmles, Emperor of the AVot. The ceremony was performed on the 
festival of Christmas, in the last )ear of the eighth century; and the 
pontiff who liad so recentlv stood before bis soiereign as a criniiniJ 
making his defence, now appeared ;ih bis suiiciior, conferring on him 
the highest earthly title by the aulbotity of lieaven. 

There was obvious danger to papal ambition in the establishment 
of an empire; the sutecssots of the C'lesars must of necessity have 
been formid.ible riials to the siieecssors of .St. I’eter; but there were 
niiiny import.ant advatiitiges to be g,titled, winch did not ese.ipc the 
notice of ibe crafty jHintilfs. Tbe secure cnjinmi nt of tbeir temporal 
dominions, as the most honourable species of lief or bemTice, wm! 
obviously an immediate result, but there w.is a n mole one of muck 
greater iinport.iiiec, the change of the pri ced, uce, umversulty conceded 
to tbe Romisli See, into an uekiiow ledgiiiciit of its siipremiiey. 

It is not easy to discover at what nine tbe papacy directly fixed its 
attention upon destroying the inilepeiidi nee of iialional churches, but 
assuredly the period wiw not very reiuot.- fioni that which wc have 
been considering. Tin; coiitest.s lictween tbe bishojis of Rome and 
Constantinople, like those of more modem times lictwi'en the arch- 
Idshups of York and Caiiterhury, were struggles for dignity rather 
than power. Tbe primacy which Boniface III. assumed, by taking 
the title of universal bishop, wns nothing more than jiresidency; this 
Was a good foundation for a future claim to supremacy, hut there is 
no proof that any such claim was contemplated by Boniface, and every 
probability is against the supposition. 

But when the independence of nations was compromised hy the 
establishment of an empire, it was very natural that the indcpi'ndence 
of national churches shotiid also be endangered. In the age of Charle- 
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luagne, law, order, and intelligence, had no sure sapport but religion: 
the popular opinion identified «ith ecclesiastical influence all that 
society enjoyed or hoped for; it was the bond that held the discordant 
parts of the empire together, and the emperor Joined with the jtope in 
giving it strength and unity. 

The death of Charlemagne relieved the pontiffs from the pressure 
of imperial power; his successor, Louis the Debonnaire, had not 
strength of mind sufficient to support the weight of empire, while (he 
popes stood ready to grasp the reins of power as they slipped from his 
hands; they began to exercise their pontifical functions immediately 
after their election, without waiting for the confirmation of their power, 
and Louis, embarrassed by nearer dangers, was unable to punish the 
usurpation. Ixiuis divided his empire among his tons; n fetal error, 
for in their contests for supremacy the sovereign authority was sacii- 
ficed to the feudal lords, and to the spiritual power. 

It must, however, he confessed, that the usurpations of the Church, 
during the sanguinary wars hctweeii the successors of Cliailemagne, 
were almost rendered necessary by the circumstances of the time. 
The coinpetitors for empire were weak and cruel, the profligacy of the 
feud.d lords was only equalled by their ignorance, and the Church 
alone preserved the si‘ml>laiice of justice. The clergy of all ranks 
profiled by the popular o]iiuion in their favour; usurpation followed 
usuijiatioii without provoking o|)j)nsition: Charles the Bald acknow¬ 
ledged the light of the bishops to depose him, and the bishops of his 
Council hound themselves liy a canon to remain united, “ for the cor¬ 
rection of kings, the nobility, and the ]ico[ile.” This gioss assumption 
was applauded by the laity, at once ignorant, wicked, and devout: it 
was felt by all parties that supreme jmwer should exist somewhere; 
kings, nobles, and commons equally felt the want, and, in a greater or 
less degree, the consciousness that it could not safely be entrusted to 
themsehes. Nicholas I., more bold than any of his predecessors, 
constituted lumself llic judge of bishops and kings; he deposed the 
archhibhop of Ilaveiiua for asserting his independence, and would not 
permit him to be restored until he acknowledged himself a vassal of 
the holy sec; he even cited the king of Lorraine to appear before his 
tribunnl (a.I). 8(10). Ixithuire, king of Lorraine, had divorced Ills 
first wife,Theutberga, oii a charge of adultery, and, by the advice of 
Lit council, chosen a beautiful young lady, called A'afrade, for his 
second queen. The pojie annulled the second miArriage, and compelled 
Lolhaire to take buck bis first wife; he persevered in enforcing his 
edict, even after Theutberga herself had submitted to the pretensions 
of her rival. 

Adrian II. was chosen successor to Nicholas*, the imperial ambas¬ 
sadors were excluded from the election, and their remonstrances 
treated with neglect. He interfered on the side of justice, to secure 
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Utc iuheritanee of Lornuno for the emperor Louii II., but the ]»Qntiflf 
wa» foiled by the firmoem of Charie* the Bald, and Lis claims to 
decide between the competitors refitted by iliuemar, archbishop of 
Bheims. Adrian resolred to oonciluate the prince whom he could not 
subdue, and non Charles to submission by promiiinf; hint the succes¬ 
sion to the empire. This project was executed by Adrian's successor, 
John VIIL; hading tliat the king of France im determined to have 
the title of emperor on any terms, he made him stipulate to acknow¬ 
ledge the independence of Rome and its territory, and to confess that 
he only held the empire by the gift of the pope. 

In an assembly held at Pavia (a.d. 87^)) Clhniles was recognis'd 
by the Italian pielates and nobles, in the following mcmombic words: 
'■ JSince the Divine favour, through the merits of the lioly apostles 
and of their viair Pope John, has raised you to the empire, according 
to the judgment of the Holy Ghost, we elect you unnniniciisly for 
our protector and lord.” Tlic pontiff by no means suffered t'liarlcs 
to foiget that the empire was his gift: when the tiarncens invaded 
Italy, he wrote to Charles, reproaching him for his delay in affording 
succour, and desiring him “ to rcmemlver the hand that had given 
him the empire, lest, if diiven to despair, we should change our 
opinion." 

But while the popes were thus triumphant over the emperors, 
they were severely harassed by the turbulent feudal lords, who bad 
taken advantage of the weakness of their sovereign, to establish a 
virtual independence. They intcifered in the pontifieal ch'ctloni, and 
generally controlled them; they insulted, imprisoned, and murdered 
the pontiffs; while the claims of ibe apostolic see to complete supre¬ 
macy Mere tacitly nckiiowledgcd throughout Europe, it was itself held 
in disgraceful servitude bv petty tyraiili. Two iiifutnous prostitutes, 
by their influiiico wall tlie profligate nobles, procured the tlininr of 
St. Peter for tlieir (tur.iiuom’S, and llieir illegitimate children; and the 
disorders of the Church finally attained such a height that the impe¬ 
rial povver was once more raised above the papal, and Pojvc John XU. 
deposed by the Enijieror Otho. 

The vices of this dark period are not justly attributable to popery , 
they vvere the result of feudalism, and so far as the papal system was 
able to exert any influence, it was employed in counteracting these 
evils. The great error of the pontiffs was, tliat they did not arrange 
a judicious plan for elections; they left their power thus exposed to 
the disturhauccs of a disputed succession which had already proved 
fatal to the iuperiul povver: had tire arrangements been sueli as to 
prevent any lay interference, ecclesiastical influence would have gone 
on increasing without interruption. But the vice and violence of the 
Roman nohiea rendered popery, as a system, for a time inopcraiive, 
and prevented a Nicholas from anticipating a Hildebrand. 
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Sectio.v III .—The Stru/jgle for Supreitiacy between the Popet and 

Emperore. 

Otuo, dceerTedly called the Ore.it, was the third emperor of Germany, 
elected by the suffrages of the German princes. His high character 
pointed him out to Pope John XII. as a proper protector for tie 
Church and the republic, .against the fierce nobles of Lombardy, bat 
especially against Berenganus, who claimed the kingdom of Italy. 
Otho crossed the Alps, traiiciuillized Italy, and was rewarded with the 
iron crown of Ijombardy, and the revived title of Emperor of the 
West. But both the pope and the Ronmns were jealous of their 
benefactor, and even during the ceicmony of his coronation, Otho 
had to take precautions against the daggers of iiss.issins. John soon 
found that the German emperor was not content with an empty title; 
enraged at the progress of the imperial authority, he entered into a 
secret compact with Adidlicit, the sun of his ancient enemy, to expel 
foreigners from Italy, and, at the same time, he invited the Hungarians 
to invade Geimany. 

Otho promptly returned In Italy, and Imving entered Rome, 
he compelled the nobles and pi ojile to rem iv their oath of alle- 
gianee. lie then summoned a council for the trial of Pope John, 
whose immoralities were flagrant and notorious. The charges 
against the ponliff contained a dreadful catalogue of crimes, hut 
we cannot vouch for the integrity ol the witnesses, oi the impar¬ 
tiality oi the court. There is, however, no doulit, that John was a 
licentious proHigato, whose vices not only disgraced Lis station, hut 
were shocking to humanily The pope relusing to appear before the 
tribunal, w.as condemned as contumacious, niter having been twice 
summoned in vain, Leo VIII, was elected to the pap.acy, in the room 
of John, and he not only took an oath of obedience and tidelity to the 
cmpeior, but issued a liull, ordaining that Otiio and his successor* 
should have a right of appointing the popes, and investing bishops 
and arclihibhops, and that none should dure to consecrate a bishop 
without the pcruiissioii of the einpcror. 

This f.ital blow to the [lapacy w.as unpopular with the bishops; 
they complained that Leo had subverted, at one blow, the structure 
which his predecessors had toiled to raise during two centuries. When 
John, after the emperor's departure, returned to Rome, he easily pro¬ 
cured the deposition of Lro, and the acknowledgment of his own 
claims. ITic restored pope begun to exercise great cruelties against 
his opponents; but in the midst of his career, he was assassinated by 
a young nohlcmau, w horn he Lad rivalled in the ufTections of his mis¬ 
tress. Such Iiorroi had this pontiff s crimes inspired, that many of 
the Romans believed that Satan ui proper person bad struck the fatal 
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blow which sent him to his dread account, “ with all hU imperf^iona 
on his head.” 

The adherents of John still refused to acknowledge I/co, and 
without consulting the emperor, they chose Benedict to succeed the 
murdered poutitf. But the return of Otlio threw them into confusion; 
Benedict hastily tendered his submission to Leo, by whom he was 
banished; and the Roman nohility mid clergy promised the emperor, 
that they would never confer the ]>upul dignity on any hut a native of 
Germany. On the death of Ia'o, the clcctons obedient to their pro¬ 
mise, chose John XIII. by the emperor’s jierniission. The pope was 
too grateful to his sovereign, to resist the encroachments of the impe¬ 
rial power on the city and the t'hurch: the turbulent Romans revolted 
and threw John into prison, but Oiho soon came to suppress these 
disturliances. He restored Jobn, .md severely punished the authors 
of the revolt. Thus the politu.il system of poperv seemed utterly 
ruined, (he pontiff ruled the Ifoman ^inles as a lieutenant instead of 
a prince, and f.ir from being regarded ns the mpreme umpire of 
monarchs, he w.a5 reduced to the condition of a subject. 

^Ve have seen that the papacy oaed its first success to the nationiJ 
hatred between the Ijttiiis and tlie Byzantines; strength for a new 
struggle to retrieve its fortunes was dented liom the animosity tvith 
which the fieimans were legaided by the Italians. The death of 
Otho (a.ii. bjdli the signal for new coiiMilsions in Italy; the 
feuilal lords aimed at independenci, tlie cities tried to eslalilish free¬ 
dom ; Pope .John tried to uphold the imjieriai cause, but be was 
arrested by Cineius, the head of the popular jiailt, and strangled in 
prison, 

f'ineius and bis faction ebove Bonif.ice VII for tin ir spiritual 
he.ad, the anstoeralie pant, be.uled bv the eounls of Tuscany, elected 
Benedict VII., the formei was soon driteii fiom the capital, be sought 
shelter at (.'onsianimople, mIiiio lie siniiuoiisly urged the Greek 
emperors to invade Italy. Tin se jirima s took his advice, and, uniting 
themselves with the .Sarneeiis, suiidued .ipulia and f'aliibna. t)tho 11. 
vanquished these enemies; l.ut when he !■ turned to Germany, Boni¬ 
face came haik to Italv, made himself master of Rome, and threw 
hi» rival into a prison, where he was starred to death. Four months 
afterwards, the munlerer died suddenly, and win gticcecded by 
John XV. 

So low had the paptiey now sunk, that tlie entire of John's reign 
WM occupied by a struggle for the goveniment of the city of Rome. 
Crescentiua, an ambitious noldc, eager to establish his own despotism 
oader the name of freedom, persuaded the citizens to reject the autho¬ 
rity lioth of the pope and the emperor. Gtho II, erushed fhc revolt, 
and so firmly established the imperial authority, that he was en.'ilded 
to nominate one of bis creatures successor to John; and the cardinals 
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receWed a* their head Bruno, a Saxon stranger, who took the title of 
Gregory V'. 

Crescentius had little troui)Ie in exciting a new insurrection; but 
the Italians were too feeble to contend with the entire strength of the 
empire; they were defeated with ruinous loss; their leader w.i3 cap¬ 
tured and beheaded. On the death of Gregory, Otho nominated 
Gerbert to the papal dignity, and he was installed under the title of 
Sylvester II. Although he did not foresee the consequences, Sylvester 
rnay be regarded as the first who made any progress in rettoting the 
power of popery. His personal virtues removed thfc scandal which 
had long weakened the influence of his see, his patiinage of learning 
restored to the Churclt its superiority in intelligence, and, through his 
intimacy with the emperor, he obtained a renewal of the temporal 
grants which Charlemiigne and Pepin had made to his predecessors. 
The popes now began to support the imperial cause against the turbu¬ 
lent nobles of Italy; in return they were aided by the emperors in 
their struggles with the Roman princes and citizens; but by this 
alliance the pontiffs were the principal giiincrs, for the emperoi's 
attention was distracted bv various objects, wlnlc*tbe popes were 
always on the spot to secure the fmit of every victory, 8o rapidly 
had their pow/a- been retrieved, that wlicn Benedict VIII. crowned 
the Kmperor Ilenrv, to whom he owed the preservation of bis dignity, 
he demanded of his benefactor, before be entered the chnreb, ‘‘Will 
you observe your fidelity to me and iny successors in everylliingV' 
and the emperor bad the weakness to answer in the affirmative. 

But the factions of the Ronran nobles and citizens jirevcnted the 
papal power from being consolidated; tlnee rival popes, each remark¬ 
able for bis scandalous life, shared the revenues of the Church between 
them (a.I). 101.')); they wcie finally persuaded to resign by John 
Gratinn, a priest of piety and learning, and he w.-is electcsl to the 
vacant throne by tbo title of tiregory VI. The Emperor Henry 
procured the di-positmn of (iregorv, and the election of Clement II. 

The most remarkable of the deposed popes was Benedict IX.; he 
svai the son of a Tusculan count, and was raised to the chair of St. 
Peter at the early age of ten years. His vices induced the Romans to 
raise rivals against him; but, supi>orted by the aristocratic faction, be 
would proljably have held his place, had be not Wn brilicd to resign 
in favour of (Jregorv. The agent in this transaction was Hildebrand, 
the ion of liumhie .p.irents, wlio had raised himself hy the force ot 
hit abilities and Ids reputation for piety to high rank in the Church, 
and commanding influence in the stale. Gregory wai undoubtedly a 
lietter ruler than his immediate prerlecessors; be expelled the robbers 
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and freebooters who infested the roads around Itome; he opened ,n 
secure passage for the pilgrims who wished to risit the slirine ol Si. 
Peter, and he rigoroualjr exerted himself to reform the administnitinn 
of justice. It Was imprudent iu the Emperor llcnrjr to depose such 
a man at the instigation of the enemies of order; Clement H. felt 
great arersion to the proceeding, and very reluctantly consented to hit 
Own elevation. 

iai>g<3tegorv and Hddebrand, to the great regret of the Italian people, 
OM the cilirens of Home, were driren into exile; they 

retired to dwc!l|brated monastery of Clugni, where Gregory died of 
vexation, leaving^lildebrand the heir of his wealth and his resent¬ 
ment. Clement was poisoned hr an emissary of IJenedict nine 
months after his consecration; and his successor, Damnsus 11., sh.orcd 
the same fate. When the news reached Hildebrand, he immediately 
depnrtisl from the imperial couit, hoping to liaie some inflaenee in 
the nomination of the next pope, hut on the roiid he learned that the 
Jbet at Worms, directed hy the emjieror, luid elected liruno, bishop 
of Toul, under the titk of Leo IX. 

e have nosWreached an important crisis in the struggle lictweeii 
the papal and the imperial power; the hitter had touched the higlie«t 
]>oint of its greatness, and w.ts destined to fall by ^le d.nintless 
energies of one man, Ilddehrand, the huuihie monk of tsoiiiio by 
birth, llie controller of the destiny of n.itions hy talent and position. 


Ski tiov IV,— Ilit'iT'il df the Papal Poir,'r. 

tlltiM A It 1"|M Itt A n I'ljfl 

W u have seen that papal usurpation began by an attack on the power 
ol the Creek empire, and prevailed over tlie llyxantine court, Wc.mse 
it was supported by the public opinion of Western Kurojie. To 
secure its aerjuisitiont, the papacy entered into alliance witli the 
Cnrlaringian dynasty on terms favourable to both; hut in the struggle 
that follow'ed the partition of Ch.nlcm.igne's empire, it w.as shorn of 
its strength, for the growth of its greatness was too rapid to l>e perma¬ 
nent. \V hen the nobles of Italy had attained the rank of petiv 
prince*, the territorial possessions of the Church naturally excited 
their cupidity, and when the German emjierori had extondisl iln ir 
sway beyond the Alps, tliey felt that a controlling influence in tbe 
papal elections was necessary to the pmnanence of their power. Had 
both coBibtued, the papacy would have been aniiihilat«], the pope 
would liavo been a mere vassal of the emperor, and his ti ni)) ii.d 
domiiiions would liavc been rent in sunder by rirtd prince*, flat 
even when the papacy was enslaved, either to aristocratic faction*, or 
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to despotic autocrat*, it was secretly collecting materials for its libe¬ 
ration and future triumpli. It was generating an opinion which gave 
the papacy, as an institution, greater strength and surer permanence 
than it possessed in the days of its former prosperity. 

It was under the pressure of the feudal system that the (Mgaaiza- 
tioa of popery was completed and defined; opposed both to princes 
and emperors, it was throvra for support entirely on the people. By 
its numerous gradations of rank, the C'liurch of the middle ages linked 
itself with every class of the community: its bishops were the compa¬ 
nions of princes; its priests claimed reverence in the baronial hall; 
its preaching friars and monks brought consolation to the cottage of the 
suffering peasant. Great as aero the vices of individuals, the organi¬ 
zation of the clerical body continued to be respectable, and this was 
an immense advantage when every other portion of civilized society 
was a mass of confusion. When the distinction of caste was rigidly 
established in all the political forms of social life, the Church scarcely 
knew any aristocracy but that of talent; once received into holy 
orders, the serf lost all traces of liis bondage; lie was not merely 
raised to au equality with the former Imd, but he could aspire to 
dignities which threw those of teiiiponil princes into the shade. The 
clerical was ^us identified witli the popular cause, and the bulk of 
the laity not only received the claims of tlie priesthood, hut gave them 
arlditioiial extension. 

Ilildehrainl was the first who perceived the tendency and the 
strength ol fliis current, and he prolnildy was sincere in his belief that 
the Cliuieh supplied tin* only means hv which the regeneration of 
Europe could he effectid. I’cuJalisin, tlie worst of foes to social 
ordei, stood opposed to the soveieigiiiy of the nionarcli and tiic lilicrty 
of the suhjeet; the emperors were too weak, the people too ignorant, 
to struggle against it; and the wise aiiangements of Providence, by 
whii'li good has been so tietjuently wiought out of evil, made the 
revival of popery the iiistruiiieiit by which Europe was rescued from 
barbarism, lliklehitiiul s personal character is really a matter of no 
importance; Ins measures in the piesent age would justly subject him 
to the charge of extravagant ambition and blundering tyranny; but 
in the eleventh cciituiy, eveiy one of these measures was necessary to 
counteract some evil princi[ile, and milder or more justifiable means 
would not have been adequate to the occasion. We must not pas* 
sentence on an institution without exHiniuing the opinion on which it 
is founded; mid before we judge of the opinion, we must estimate 
the circumstances iiy which it was engendered. The disorganiied 
State of Europe produced a strong opinion that some power for appeal 
and protection should be constituted,—a power with intelligence to 
guide its decisions, and sanctity to enforce respect for them; th« 
revived papacy seemed on institutioti suited to these conditions, and 
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lUMier tbe ciruuBStanm it wm capable of being rendered tbe great 
iBS^itmeBt far refarming ciril aocietj. 

Hildebnad’t own nritings prove that bis detign was to render ihe 
papacj such an institution as vre bave described; it was indeed a 
benntiful theory to base power upon intelligence, and concentrate 
both in tbe Charcb. But Uildcbmud did not make a discovery which 
too often has eluded reformers and Icgihlators, that bis pkn was suited 
only to pectiiiar circumstances, lliat it niis only applicable to a period 
when state power was corrupt and popular intelligence restricted, 
and that to give it permanence was to extend its duration beyond 
the period of its utility, otid con3t i|uently propiiic tbe way for its 
becoming just as misebievous <is tbe evils it b<iil lieeii devised to 
counteract. 

This general view of tbe st.ite of socieii will enable us to form a 
better judgment of the struggle in wimh Hildebrand engaged than 
could be done if we confined ourselves tn a siiiijilo narrative; we 
shall now proceed to relate tbe course .uloptod by tbe enterprising 
monk to extdt the spiritual power. 

Leo IX., on whom the ein[KTur, as we liaie said, conferred! tbe 
papaty, was a prelate of virtuous iinncifilea and strict integrity, but 
be was a man infirm of purpose, and weak iti understun^iiig. Hilde¬ 
brand was well aware of tbe udv.mt.iges that niigbt be derivial from 
tbe pope's character, and in lus first iiitirvicw be gained such an 
ascendancy over lao's niiml. that luiiceforlb the pope was a passive 
instrument in the hands of bis ad» iser. J'be ponlilf naturally dreaded 
that the circmustancc of bis liavuig been nonmiateil by the emperor, 
and elected by a German diet, would lender bini unjvopular in Italy; 
but Hildebrand fcmootlied I lie wav, .ind by bis personal infiuetieo 
secured J.eo a favouralde reception at IJonie. Tliis service was 
rewarded by an accumubition of dignitus; Hibb brand soon united in 
bis person tbe titles and offices of cardinal, sub-ileucon, ablnit of St. 
Paul, and keeper of tbe altar and treasury of ial. Peter. The clergy 
and people of Home applauded these proeoevlings because the favounte 
bad induced Ia'O to gratify ilie national vumiy, by submitting to (he 
form of a new election immediately after Ins arrival in the city. 

Leo made unremitting exeriiuiis to reform the clergy and tlio 
uuurastic orders; but in the fifth year ot Ins reign, be marched against 
the Normans, who wire ravaging tbe south of Italy, and was unfortu¬ 
nately taken prisoner. Though the conquerors showed every res|iect 
to their captive, tbe misfortune weighed heavily on his proud spiiit; 
and bis grief wot aggravated by the reproaches of some of Ins clergy, 
who condemned him for desecrating his holy office by appearing in 
arms. He died of a broken heart soon after Ins liberation, and the 
deposed Benedict IX. seized tbe opportunity of rcascending the paj'al 
throne. 
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Hildebrand was opposed to the imperial influence, but he hated 
more intensely the nearer and more dangerous power of the Italian 
nobles, and therefore he became an active and energetic opponent of 
their creature Benedict. The monastic orders supported one whom 
they justly regarded as the pride and ornament of their body, and by 
their means llildcbrund gained such a commanding influence over the 
lioman people, tliat he could truly represent himself to the emperor as 
their delegate in choosing a new pope. Henry nominated a German 
bishop to the dignity, wlio took the name of Victor II., and the cardinal- 
monk hoped to exercise the same authority in the new reign that he 
Lad possessed under Leo IX. The new pope, however, soon became 
weary of having “a viceroy over him;" he sent his ambitious minister 
into I'V.inco with the title of legate, under the liunourahle pretest of 
correcting the abuses tliat had crept into the Gaflican Church. 
Hildebrand performed his task with more rigour than it would have 
been prudent for a less popular minister to display; he excommuni¬ 
cated several immoral ]>riests and bisliops, and even sentenced some 
monks to death for a brcadi of their uiouastic vows. After a year’s 
absence he returned to Koine more powerful than ever, and Victor 
was content to receive liiiu as his ehicl adviser and director. 

In the mean time the Emperor Henry died, and was succeeded by 
his son of the same name, who was yet an infant. Hildebrand was 
too sagacious not to discover ilie advantage with which the pupal 
power would struggle against the imperial during a minority, and he 
secretly prepared for the contest. The death of Victor, speedily 
followed by that of his successor, Stejihen IX., delayed, but did not 
alter, the cardinal-monk's intentions, foi circumstances compelled him 
to a])pcar as an advoealc ol the imperial authority. 

On the death of Kjtejdicii, the aristocratic faction, presuming on the 
minority of the emperor, ruslied at night, with a body of armed men, 
into the ^■utican cbuicli, where they declared John, bishop of Vchtri, 
one of their body, pope, with the title of Benedict X. Hildebrand 
received this intclligeuee as he retuincd from Germany; it was 
biought to him h) the terrified cardinals and bishops who had fled 
from Koine; he assembled the fugitives at Sienna, and preiuiled upon 
ibcin to elect the bishop of Florence, who took the name Nicholas II. 
The emperor's sanction was easily procured for the latter election, and 
the iniperi.il court was persuaded that it was supporting its own inte¬ 
rests wlieu it jdaced Nicholas upon the papal throne. 

t'ircumstanees soon occurred to prove that the Germans had been 
deluded; Nicholas assembled ft council at Rome, in which it was 
decreed tliat the cardimds alone should in future have a voice in the 
election of the iiojic; but to avoid nny ojicii breach with the emperor, 
a clause was added, reserving to him all due boDOur god respect. A 
less etjuivocal proceeding toon followed; the Normans, who had 
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settled ill tlie south of It.ilj, had hecoiiie more amenable to the Church 
than tliey had been in the days of Leo. ITie lust of conquest was 
abated, and they were now .anxious to obtain some security for their 
possessions; they therefore tendered their alliance and feudal allegi¬ 
ance to the pope, on condition of his coiifinning their titles. Ify the 
advice of Hildebrand, Nicholns gave to Richard Guiscard the piinci- 
pality of Capua, and granted Hobeit Guiscard the title of duke, with 
the investiture of all the lands lie had conquered, or should conquer, 
in Sicily, Apulia, and Calubri.i. 

The jiope readily granted that to which he had no right, a pro¬ 
ceeding that might have cost him dear, if the old emperor had sur¬ 
vived; the Normans, in reluni, lent their aid to punish the enemies 
of Nicholas in the Roman territory. The lands of tlie turlmlciit 
aristocracy nerc ravageil with unsparing eruelly, niid it is to the deso¬ 
lation ttius produced, that the depopulation of the couiitiv lo iiid 
Rome, even at the jirescut day. must lie attributed. 

While llililehrand was maturing his plans for re-establishing the 
papacy, many circumstances occurred, nliich proved the expediency of 
establishing a central controlling power in the Church. The ecclesi¬ 
astics of )liliui had been, for nearly two hundred yeurs, indejiembnt 
of the Holy tSee, and tlieir cliurch had become the scandal of Italy. 
Benefices were openly sold, immoralities flagrantly practised, until at 
length a respectable portion of the laity requested the interference of 
the pope. Peter Damian was sent ns a legate to Milan, Imt the 
populace, incited by the priests, raised a formidable insurrection, and 
threatened to murder him for menacing their iudependcnce. Peter, 
undismayed, ascended a pulpit in one of their principal churches, and 
made such an efleclivc discourse, that tlie rioters not only submitted, 
but cneouniged him to pursue his task of investigation. The iriqiiiiy 
proved, that nearly every priest in Milan had purchased hii prefer¬ 
ment, and liretl with a eoiieulmic, Tlie nrelihishop, after an ohstiii.iie 
r<*ststnnee, was brought to confess, that he had transgressed the canons; 
but he w.'is pardoned by the legato, on eomlition of swearing, witli his 
flergy, to observe the eeclesiasliciil rules for the future, Sciireely, 
however, hud the legate deported, when the clergy asviihd tli'e areh- 
bishop for betraying tlie rights of their church, and compelled him to 
refract the conditions to which lie bad so recently swoni. The trouhli s 
in Milan burst out afresh, and the jirofligacy of the clergy scenic.i to 
hare Itoeii increased by the temporary interruption. 

Ere Nicholas could make any effort to terminale these disordui, 
he was seired by a mortal disease , his death made a great thaiigc lu 
the political aspect of Italy, for the Church party, encouraged by Ililde- 
hnnd, set both tlie emperor and the aristocracy at defiance. The 
cardinals ami bishops, without wnititig for the imperial sanelion, e ui- 
ferred the papacy on Anseloio, bishop of Lucca, who timk flic tr.h' ' f 
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Alexander II.; on tbe other hand, the counts of Tuscany, hoping to 
recorer the lands that had been wrested from them by the Normans, 
declared that they would support the emperor’s right of nomination. 
The Roman nobles had hitherto owed their partial success to their 
having supported a national prelate; they soon found that their strength 
was gone, when they gave their aid to a foreign competitor. Supported 
by a German and Lombard army, Cadislaus, who had l)een chosen by 
tho emperor, appeared before tbe gates of Home, but the citizens 
refused him admission. At fiist the imperialists gained some advan¬ 
tages, but the arrival of Duke Godfrey, with an auxiliary force of 
Normans, changed the fortunes of the war, and Cadislaus was com¬ 
pelled to make a hasty retreat. He sought refuge in the castle of St 
Angelo, where he was closely besieged. Soon afterwards, the young 
emperor, having been removed by a stratagem from the protection of 
his mother, was placed under the contiol of the archbishops of Bremen 
and Cologne; at their instigalion he lecognised Alexander as the 
legiinate pope*, and Cadislaus, finding himself abandoned by his 
principal protector, fled in diHgiiise fiom tbe castle of St. Angelo to 
his native diocese, where he died m (ibscunty. 

During the brief reign of Alexander, Hildebrand was the real 
governor of the Church. As soon as the wai with Cadislaus was 
ended, he directed his attention to the alT.iirs of Mil.an, excommuni¬ 
cated the perjured aiehljisliop, and ordering that all the priests who 
were married, or who lived in concubinage, should be ejected from 
their cures. ISupported by the populace and a large body of the nobles, 
the pap.il legate not only eiifoued tins liecree, but obtained from the 
clergy and people a solemn oath, that, for the future, they would hold 
no election of a bishop v.ilul, unless it was confirmed by the pope. 

The excommunicated arelibisbop resigned his see, and sent tbe 
insignia of his office, the pastoral rod and ring, to the emperor. 
Godfrey, ii deacon of Milan, was appointed to supply the vacancy, by 
the imperial council, but the citizens of lililaii refusrd to receive 
him, and chose for tlu-ir archbishop, Alto, a nominee of the pope. A 
fierce war ragod between the rival prelates, and Alexander, indignant 
at the sujiport that Godfrey received from the emperor, summoned 
that prince to ajipeur before bis tribunal, on a charge of simony, and 
granting irtvcstitures without the approliation of the see of Rome. 

Neitbei the ambition nor the cares of Po])e Alexander, or rather 
his instigator Hildebrand, were confined to the Italian peninsula. By 
meant of the popularity which the pretensions of the mendicant frian 
had given theit order throughout Europe, be established an interest 
for himself in evtiy part of (.'bristendom. Fuiihful agents kept a strict 
watch over tbe paoceedings of the Emperor Henry, legates were sent 
to Denmark and Korway, the allegiance of the king of Bohemia was 
secured by pernii«ion to wear tbe mitre, and tbe virtual independence 
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of the Anglo-Saxon Church was destroyed by the Norman conquest, 
to the snccew of which the interference of the pope and of llildcbnuid 
materialiy contributed. 

The pretexts of the pontiffs are characteristics of the su^Htrstitions 
of the age. Harold, the last Soxon monarch of England, had, during 
aA accidental risit to Normandy, been forced to swear that be would 
fiiTonr the succession of William, whose claims were founded on a 
real or pretended promise of Edward the Confessor. This compul¬ 
sory oath, it seems, would not have been considered binding, had not 
Harold unwittingly sworn it ou a chest of relics, collected from all the 
surrounding churches. When, tlicreforo, on the death of Edward, he 
accepted the crown, proffered to him hv the fue voice of the Anglo- 
Saxons, he was regarded, not as a patiiot resolved to maintain bif 
country’s independence, hut as a peijnred wretch who had trjimph'd 
on the most solemn obligations. llildehraiid eagerly seized this 
opportunity of establishing the papal supremaev over a national churrh, 
whose claims to independence had long given olh nee at Home. At 
his instigation, the claims of the Norman duke to tlio English crown 
were solemnly recognized by the japal council, a hull containing ihii 
decision was sent to William, together with a consccnited standard, 
and a ring, said to contain a liaii trnm the head of tSt. Peter, iueloscd 
in a diamond of coubiderahlc value. Hut we letini fiom a letter, 
suhsequeutly addressed by llildehraiid to the Conqueror, that there 
were some m the conclave who tqqiosed this iniquitous iiiterfcrcnce 
with the rights of nations, and severely re[>roui heil the cardinal-monlf, 
for adrocuting the cause of a Ivrannn-al u^urpor. 

But Hildehmiid did not extend to the Normans in Italy the same 
&vour that he showed to their hretlireii in England, Aided by the 
forces of the Countess M.itilda, a devoted adheient of the Church, and 
heiress to a considerable tcrritorv, he forced them to resign the districts 
they had wrested from the Holy Sec. Animus to retain tliis sove¬ 
reignty, Hildehr.ind violently opposed a marn.igc between the Countess 
and Godfrey Gohbo, a son whom her step-father had by a former wife, 
before his marriage with her mother. 8ui h a union, indeed, was war¬ 
ranted by the strict letter of the canomtal degri'cs, but still it was, in 
some degree, revolting to the fr'ciiiig*. Gobbo was excoramunicafed, 
but Hildebrand secretly biiited, that he might he reconciled to the 
Gbnrcfa, on making proper submissions. 

But all these political straggles were cast into the shade, by the 
daring citation of the Emperor Henry: every one regarded it as a 
declaration of war between the spiritual and temporal authorities, and 
it mast have been obvious to nil, that the death of Alexander II. only 
delayed the contest. More had been done during the reign of this 
pope to extend the authority of the papacy, than in any former ponti- 
te^e; but this most not be attributed either to the fhults or to the 
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merits of Alexander, who was a mere instrument in the hands of hit 
ambitious minister. Tiie monks, to raise Hildebrand's fame, publislittt 
tales of the numerous miracles he wrought, which were greedily 
eeived by the superstitious populace, and tended greatly to OXteM 
his influence: we have taken no notice of these legends; • glnedtft 
miracle than any they record, is, that rational beings should he &rfltd 
sulficiently credulous, to believe and repeat such monstrous absur^tieSr 


Section V .—Pontificate of Gregory VII. 

FnOM A.D. 1073 10 A.D. 108G. 

There were few statesmen in .any part of t'hristcndoni, who did not 
dread the accession of Hildebrand to the papacy, but there were none 
picpared to provoke his resentment by interfering to prevent his elec¬ 
tion, The iiregular and precipitate manner in which he was chosen, 
seams to prove, that some ojiposition was dreaded by his partisans; 
and Hildebrand himself found it necessary to disarm hostility, by an 
affectation of submission to the emperor. He wrote to Henry, that he 
had been chosen against his will, that he had no wish for the office, 
and that lie would not be consecrated without the imperial sanction. 
Deceived by this htpocrisy, Henry ratified the irregular election, and 
Hildebumd was enthroned with the title of Gregory VH. 

No sooner was he secured on the throne, than he began to put in 
execution his favourite plan for securing the independence of the 
Church, by preventing hay interference in the collation of benefices. 
Ik'fore he had been a month elected, he sent a legate into Spmn, to 
refoim the ecclesiastical abuses of that kingdom; but principally tO 
claim for the Apostolic See all the comjuests that hud recently been 
wade from the Moors, under the pretence that the Spanish peninsula, 
befoie the Samceiiic invasion, had been tributary to the successors of 
St. I'cter. Henry was so much daunted by this and similar displays 
of vigour, that he sent a suhmlssive letter to the pontiff, ackiiowlcaging 
his former errors in his dispute with Alexander, which he attributed 
to his youth and the influence of evil councillors, desiring him to 
arrange the troubles in tbe eliurcli of Milan at his discretion, and 
promising to assist him in everything with the imperial authority. 

The two great objecis of tbe pope were, to enforce the celibacy of 
the clergy, and the papal right to the investiture of bishops. Tlie 
foriiicT of these projects was a matter of discipline, defended on plau¬ 
sible grounds of exi>«dienoy. Its advocates pleaded, that a clergyman 
unincumbered with the cares of n family could devote his whole 
aUention to the flock intrusted to his clmrgo; and that a bishop without' 
ehiidreu would he free to exerfisi: his patronage without being warped 
by domestic affection. On the other hand, men were thus fiireed to 
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sacrifice the noblest and best of hurosn feelings; thej were denntur#. 
liied, cut oflf from the influence of social life: the t'harch became the 
country and the home of erery person who enilunced the ecclesinitieal 
profession. After ordination, the priest and the bishop were no longer 
Germans, Spaniards, or Englishmen; they were Romans;—roinislert 
and peers of a mighty empire, that claimed the dominion of the whole 
globe. Like the envoy or minister of any foreign government, a 
member of the Romish hierarchy observes tlio Ians of the state in 
which his master may Lave placed him, ami respects for a time the 
authority of the local magistrate: hut his order is liis country, the pon¬ 
tiff is his natural sovereign, and tlieir welfare and tlieir honour are the 
appropriate ohjects of his public care. The constant sight of such a 
sacrifice of the natural feeling of mankind was obviously calculated 
to nin the rospeet of the laity, and gain credence for the superior 
sanctitv that nas supposed to invest the chanicter of a priest. 

Tlic pope's determination to destroy the practice of lay investitures, 
was defended on more plausible grounds. The administration of 
occlesiasllcal pationnge by the efnperor and oilier tem|>oral princes, 
was liable to gieat abuses, and had actually led toiiimiy; they supplied 
vacancies with the ignorant, the deprated, and the vinlonl; they 
sought for the qualifications of a soldier or a politician, when they had 
to elect a hishoj). In a dark age, when monaiclis and nobles were 
mrelv able to write their own names; wlien the knowledge of the 
alphabet, even in nristocnttic futnilies, was so rare, as to he deemed a 
spell against wiichcnvft; and when the fierce qualities of a warrior 
were valued mrirc highly tlian the Christian virtues, it seemed almost 
necessary to render appointments in the Cliureh independent of tho 
state. But to this obiious espedieney, (iregory V]|, mided a bias* 
pheraous claim of right, .as Christ’s viear on earth, ami inheritor of his 
risible throne. Wlule, however, we condemn such impious astump* 
tions, we should not refuse to Hildebrand tlie credit of higher and 
purer motives, than those of personal aggrandisunent, mingling in his 
Khemes for extending liis own jiower and lliat of his successors. It it 
nndenialdc, that the corporate authority he procured for the Church 
became, in many Europciin countries, a source of inueh benefit during 
the middle ages, overawiiig tho violent, protecting the forlorn, mitign* 
ting the prevailing ferocity of manners, and supplying in various ways 
the defects of civil institutions. 

Gregory having assembled a general council at Rome, ordained, by 
content of the bishops present, that if any one should accept investi¬ 
ture from a layman, both the giver and the receiver should he excom- 
inimicated; that the prelates and nobles who advised the emperor to 
daim the collation of benefices should he excommunicated; and that 
oil atarried priests should dismiss their wives, or be deposed. These 
decrees were communcicated to the sorerergru of Europe hy Gregory 
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himself, in letters that must ever remain a monument of his consum¬ 
mate abilities. Hie monstrous claims for the universal supremacy of 
the Church and of tlie Romish See are proposed in a tone of humility 
and candour, well calculated to win the unthinking and unwary; his 
dictations assume the form of affectionate suggestions, and his remoB- 
strances resemble those of a tender and affectionate father. 

But the pope did not confine his exertions to mere words; he 
obliged the Xormans to quit their conquests in Campania, proposed a 
crusade against the Siiracens who were men.acing Constantinople, and 
offered a province in Italy to Sweno, king of Demark, under the 
pretence that the inhaliitanfs were heretics. The Emperor Henry was 
not deceived hy ffregory’s professions; he hated the pontiff in his 
he.art, and had good reason to believe that the enmity was reciprotal. 
It was therefore with mingled jealousy .and indignation that he saw a 
new power established which more th.an rivalled his own, and he 
entered into a secret alliance with the Normans against their common 
enemy. In the mean time, a conspiracy was formed against the pope 
in Rome itself by some of the anstocraey, whose privileges he had 
invaded, (iineius, the prefect of the city, arrested the pontiff while he 
Was celebrating mass on Christmas-day, and threw him into prison; 
but the populace soon rescued their favourite, Cincius would have been 
tom to [lieces hut for (Iregory’s interference, and all who had shared 
ID this act of violence were banished from the citv. Soon afterwards 
Gregory cited the emperor to appear before the council at Rome, to 
answer to the charge of protecting excommunicated bishops, and 
granting invcBtiiures without the sanction of the Holy See, Henry, 
enraged by the insult, and relieved from his .anxieties in Germany by 
a recent victory oier the .S.ixons, resolved to temporize no longer; he 
assembled a sjnod at Worms, of the princes and prelates deroteid to 
his cause, and jirocured sentence of deposition against Gregory, on a 
charge of siiuonv, muider, and atheism. 

Gregory was far Irom being disheartened hy the emperor’s violence; 
he nsserahlfd a council at Rome, solemnly excommunicated Heniy, 
absolvtsl his subjects in Gemiany and Italy from their oath of alle^- 
ance, deposed several prelates in Germany, France, and Lombaidy, 
published a series of pa]>al constitutions, in which the claim of the 
Roman pontiffs to supremacy over all the sovereigns of the eaitk were 
asserted in the plainest tcmis. 

The most important of these resolubons, which fora thebasiicfthe 
political system of popery, were:— 

That the Roman Pontiff alone can he called Unirenal. 

That he alone had a right to depose bishops. 

That his legates have a right to preside over all bish<^ aimtUed 
is a general coundL 

iW the pope can depose absent prelates. 
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11)811)« alone kas a ripht to nse in)peri«l ornaments. 

That prince* are bound to kies his feet, and his only. 

That he has a right to depose emperor*. 

That no synod or council summoned without his commission can 
be called general. 

That no book can he called canonical \)itbout his authority. 

That his sentence can he annulled by none, but that he may annul 
the decrees of all. 

That the Koman Church has been, is, and will continue, infallilde. 

That whoever dissents from the Homish f'iiurch ceases to be a 
Catholic Christian. 

And,That subjects mav ho absolved from their Hllegianeo to wicked 
princes. 

Some cautious prelates advistd {iro::orv luit to be too liastv in 
escommunicalinp bis sovereign, to tlieir remonstrances In- rmnlc tlic 
following memorable reply,—" When Christ triislcil bis flock to St. 
Peter, saying, ‘ I'Vcd my sheep,' did lie cvei pt kings’' < tr whin he gave 
him the power to bind and loose, did lie wilhdraw any one from bis 
•visitation? lie, therefore, nlio says that be cannot Ik- bound by the 
bonds of the Church, must confess that be cannot lie absolvid by it, 
and he who denies that doctrine, sipaiates himself from (Uiriit and 
his (^hurch." 

Both parties now prepared for war, but all the advantages were on 
tlic side of (iregory. At the very enmnn nceincnt of the struggle, 
Gobbo, the most vigorous supporter of the i iiipcror, died, and his 
widow, the Countess Matilda, jilared all In r n souries at the disposal 
of the pontiff. So conipleti Iv, iialeed, did tliis princess devote herscll 
to support the interests of (lugorv, tliat tlmr niulual attachment was 
*u*pectcd of liaving Ininsgressed the liinils of iiinownce. Tlie duke 
of Dalmatia, gratified by the title of king, and the Norman monarch 
of Sicily, proffered aid to the pontiff; even tin- .Mohammedan cmjK-ror 

Morocco courted his favour, and presented him with the liberty of 
the Christian slaves in his dominions. 

Henry, on the contrary, knew not wln-re to look for support; in 
every quarter of his dominions monks and friars preached against their 
aorereiga, and the prel.ites by whom lie liad been supjiorted; the 
8ax<m noble* eagerly embraced a religious prcleit to renew their in*ur- 
tection; the dukes of Suahin and Carinthiu demanded a change of 
dyiMSty; even the prelate* who had been most lealou* in urging 
Henry forward, terrified by threat* of excommunication, alrandoned his 
esuse. A diet was asicmhled at Tribur, attended by two papal 
legato*, in which it wasre»oIved that Henry should be deposed, unless 
within a hniited period he presented him*clf liefore the pope and 
obtained abaolntion. 

The pretates and noble* of Iximbardr alone maintained their 
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courage, and boldly retorted tlie excommanications of Gregory. Ani¬ 
mated by the hope of obtaining their efficient aid, Ilenrj’ resolved to 
cross the Alps instead of waiting for Gregory’s .arriv.il in Germany. 
The hardships which the unfortunate monarch underwent during this 
journey, in the depth of a severe winter,—the dangers to which he 
was exposed from the active malice of his enemies,—the sight of the 
sufferings of his queen and child, who could only travel by being 
inclosed in the hides of oxen, and thus dragged through the Alpine 
passes,—would havj broken a stenicr spirit than Henry’s. He entered 
Lombardy completely disheartened, and though joined by considerable 
forces, he thought only of conciliating his poweiful enemy W submis¬ 
sion. Having obtained a conference A\ith the Countess^fatildn, 
Henry prevailed upon her to intcicode for him nith the pope; and 
her intercession, supported hy the principal nobles of Italy, induced 
Gregory to grant an interview to his sovereign. 

On the 21 st of January, 1077, Henry proceeded to Canosa, where 
the pope resided, and vvas forced to submit to the greatest indignities 
that were ever heaped upon imperial majesty. At the first barrier 
he nas compelled to dismiss his attendants; when he reached the 
second, he was obliged to lay aside his iinpeiial robes, and assume the 
habit of a penitent. Tor three entire days In' was forced to stand bare¬ 
footed and fasting, from morning till nlglit, in tlie outer court of the 
castle, during one of the severest winters that had ever heoii known in 
northern Italy, imploring pardon of his transgressions fiom God and 
the pope. Ho was at length admitted into the presence of the haughty 
pontiff, and, after all his submissions, obtained, not the removal, but 
the suspension of the excommunicalnm. 

Snell harsh treatment sank deep into Henry's mind; and Lis 
hostility to Gregory was exasjieratcd ])\ the pontiff .accepting a grant 
of the Countess Matilda's possessions for the use of the Church, which 
would legally levcrt to the empire after her dcce.ase. The reproaches 
of the I.onihards also induced him to repent of his degradation, and he 
renewed the war by a dishonourable, and ineffectual, attempt to arrest 
Gregory and Matild.a. In the mean time the discontented nobles of 
Oermany had assembled a diet at Fercheim, deposed their sovereign, 
and elected Itodolph, duke of Suabia, to the empire. This proceeding 
greatly embarrassed the pope; be dared not declare against Henry, 
who was powerful in Italy, and if he abandoned Itodolph he would 
ruin his own party in Germany. He resolved to preserve a neutrality 
in the contest, and in the mean time he directed his attention to the 
rntern.al state of the Church, which hod for some lime been distracted 
by the controversy respecting the eucharist. 

It it not easy to determine by whom the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiadnn was firtt broached: Sclden very justly says, ‘Mhis opinion it 
«#frheloric turned into logic,” and it is easy to see how the spiritual 
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p«*ence o£ em Sanoar in the IJoly Conununion might, in a dark and 
imerant age, be represented as an actual change of the consi-cmted 
dements into his material substance. We are not concerned with the 
tb^ogical errors of this doctrine; onr subject only requires tis to 
the political purposes to which it was applied. No uriide of 
&th W4S better calculated to exalt the power of tho priesthood ; it 
r^resented them os daily workitig a miracle equally stupendous and 
mysterious; true, its nature was incomprehensible, hut tliis ciicum- 
ttooe, instead of exciting a suspicion of its absurdity, only increased 
tlw rererence with which it was regarded. We*niust not tlien he 
surprised at the zeal that the Romish priesthood lias ever manifested 
in defcoibig an opinion which has so maleriall)' strengthened its 
influence. The confessor to the queen of Spam is siiid to have 
rebuked the opposition of a nobleman, by s.aying, “ You should respect 
the man who every day has your tio<l m Ins hands and your queen nt 
his feet." In this brief sentence llie jiurposo of the doctrine is 
distinctly stated. it conferred political power, and was therefore to bo 
defended at all hazards. Rut common sense frequently reioiled iit a 
doctrine contradicted by sight, feeling, and t.oste; in the ticveiuh cen¬ 
tury it was ably e.vposed by Berengiirius, a priest of Tours, who 
assailed it at once with ridicule and with argument. Rut in liis eightieth 
year, Rercqgarius was prevailed upon by tiregory to rcnouiieo liis 
former opinions, and Iransubstantiatiou was generally received ns an 
article of faith. 

A victory obtained by Rodolph induced (ingory to dejeirt fiom 
his cautious policy ; he eicominunieafed Ileiirv, ami sent a crown of 
gold to his rival. The indignant emperor sumnioneil a coumil in the 
mountains of the Tyrol, pronounced Gregory's deposition, and pro¬ 
claimed Gilbert, nrelibisliop of Ravenna, pope, hy the iionie of 
dement III. Gregory immediately marie jieaeo with the Noiniaiis, 
and, supported by tbem and the Countess Matilda, lie bade his enemies 
defiance. Rut in the mean time Rodol])h was defeated and slain, tlio 
dSscontented Germans were forced to submit to llm imperial nuiliority, 
nnd Henry, at tho head of a victorious army, crosst-d the Alps. Toe 
Korman dukes, engaged in war with the Greek emperors, neglected 
their ally, and the forces of the Countess Matilda wcie unable to cipe 
with the imperialists. Twice was Henry driven from befnie the w.dU 
aT'Hoine; hut the third time he gained an entrance, hy a lavish div- 
tritmtion of hrilies, and procured the solemn installation of Clement. 
The eatperor's departure left his partisans exposed to the vengeance of 
OttgOty ; the pontiff returned nt the head of a Norman army, and 
g«ve th« city to be pillaged by his borliarous auxiliaries. Having 
reduced Rome almost to a mass of ruins, Gregory retired to Snlerno, 
he was seized with a mortal disease. lie died unconquered, 
npMflaf erith his latest breath the excommunications whieh lie"t|hnl 
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Inutied ag&init Henry, the antipepe, and tbeir adherent*. He viewed 
bu own conduct in the sfrnggle with complacency, and frequently 
boaated of the goodness of his cause. “ I have loved righteonsnegs 
and hated iniquity,” he exclaimed, “and it is therefore I die an 
exile." 

Gregory may be regarded as the great founder of the political 
system of popery; and therefore, while he is extolled by some his¬ 
torians as a saint, others have described him as a disgrace to humanity. 
But the character of this remarkable man was formed by his age, and 
developed by the circumstances that surrounded him. He was the 
representative both of popery and democracy, principles apparently 
inconsistent, but which in ancient and modem times have frequently 
been found in close alliance. With the sanctity of the Church he 
shielded the people ; with the strength of the people he gave stability 
to the Church. In the course of his long career as the secret and as 
the acknowledged ruler of the papacy, he displayed unquestionable 
abilities of the highest order; his pretensions to ascetic piety gained 
him the enthusiastic admiration of the multitude; the soldiers re¬ 
garded him as a brave warrior and successful general; the higher 
ranks of the cleigy yielded in the council to his fervid eloquence and 
political skill. His very faults became elements of his success; he 
was severe, vindictive, and iiicxoralile, he knew not what it was to 
forgive: none of his enemies could elude the patient search and the 
incessant vigilance with winch he pursued tliose against whom he 
treasured wrath. It w.as his custom to witness the execution of those 
whose deatii lie decreed ; and it wtis awful to contemplate the serenity 
of his (S)uutenance and the placidity of his manners while he pre¬ 
sided over tortures and roassacies. It cannot, therefore, be a matter 
of wonder that the power of such a man should have swept over 
Christendom like u torrent, and homed everything into the vortex of 
his new mid gigantic institutions. 


Sncriov VI.— Thf War of Invoititurei. 

Froh a. d lOWi ro A. c. 1152. 

IIe-^rv gained only a hru-f respite by the death of hi* formidable and 
inveterate antagonist. A'lctor HI. was elected by the cardinals, and 
during his brief reign he gained several advantages over the imperial 
party. He was succeeded by Urlian II., the friend and pupil of 
Gregory, who commenced bis pontificate by sending an encycMcal 
letter to the Christian churches, declaring hii resolution to adhere to 
the political system of his deceased matter. Sopported by the Nm- 
auu, Urban entered Rome, and attembled a cooncil of one bandied 
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nnd fifteen bishops, in which the emperor, the antipope, and their 
adherents, were solemnly excommnnicated. At the same time he 
negotiated a marriage between Guelph, son of the duke of Kararia, a 
distinguished supporter of the papal muse in Germany, and tiie 
Countess Matilda. From this union, the present dukes of Brunswick 
and Lunenhurgh, and the reigning family of England, trace their 
descent. Henry marched into Italy, and though rigorously opposed by 
Guelph, gained sereral important advantages; but the papal intrigues 
raised enemies against him in the bosom of his family; his eldest son 
Conrad rebelled, and w.as crowned king of Ilalt by I'rhnii. This revolt 
compelled Henry to abandon his recent acquisitions, and retire tooards 
the Alps.* 

A council was summoned to meet at Piacentia, nnd so large a 
number of bishops assembled, that no church could contain them, and 
they were forced to delila'rnte in the open air. Most of (fregory's 
decrees were re-enacted ; hut, in addition to the uffiiir of investitures, 
the attention of the council was directed to the rapid progress of the 
Mohammedans in the laa.st, and the dangers that threatened the 
empire of Constantinople (c.n. lOlb'i), The tales of the persecutions 
to inIucIi the Christian pilgrims were exposed by Ibo ferocious Turks, 
who had become masters of the Holy Land, had excited general 
indignation thronghoul Europe. Peter the Hermit, a wild fanatic, 
preacdied everywhere the neeessitv of rescuing the faithful fiom the 
infidel Saracens, ns he ignorantly called the Turks, nnd such a flame 
was kiildled bv bis exertions, that a decree wns issued by the council 
of Clennont, uutliorizing the first cnisade , and at the same lime the 
king of Frame, in wliose dominions the council met, was excom¬ 
municated, and could only obtain absolution by biirniliiiliiig submis¬ 
sions. 

The general insanity diffused ibrough Europe by the preaebing of 
the first crusade, the multitudes had ah.andoned their homes to follow 
Waller the Pennviess or Godi-seald the Fanalie, the massacres of tlie 
Jews, the sufferings and exploits of the disciplined adventurers that 
inarched under the banners of Godfrey, will form tlie subject of the 
next section ; it is enough here to say that the general fanaticism 
proved of essential service to the papal cause, and that the partisans 
of Henry suffered severedy from the fury of the Crusaders in their 
pusage through Italy. 

Paachal II. vras the successor of I’rhan, and, like him, steadfastly 
panned the policy of Gri'gory; he easily triumphi-d over the antipope, 
who died of a broken heart, and ho urged a second general crusade, 
which the reverses of the Christians in the Holy I^and rendered 
neceswij. To consolidate the papal structure, he assemhlerl a council 
at Borne, and procured the enactment of a new oath, to lie taken by 
all ranJn of the clergy. By this oath they abjured all heresy, they 
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promiied implicit obedience to the pope and his successors, to affirm 
what the holy and universal Church affirms, and to condemn ^ihat 
she condemns (a.u. 1104). Soon after, the old emperor, Henry, was 
treacherously arrested hy his own son Henry Y., and deprived of his 
imperial dignity; he subsequently escaped, but before hostilities made 
any progres®, he died of a broken heart. The bishop of Liege 
honourably inferred the body of his unfortunate sovereign, but papal 
enmity pursued Henry beyond the grave; the benevolent prelate was 
excommunicated, and could only obtain absolution by disinterring the 
corpse. 

Though Henry Y. owed his throne to papal influence, he would 
not }ield the imperial right to granting investitures, and his example 
was followed hy the kings of England and France. The form in 
which monarchs gave investiture hy bestowing a pastoral ring and 
staff, was regarded hy the popes as an interference with their spiritual 
jurisdiction, and when the form was altered, they gave no further 
trouble to the Englisli and French monarchs, but, in their disputes 
with the eniperois, they not only foibade ecclesiastics to receive 
investiture from laymen, but even to take an oath of allegiance to 
them. 

The fifth Henry proved a more formidable enemy to the papacy 
than his father; he led an army into Italy, made Paschal pii.snner, 
comi'ollcd him to jierform the ceremony of his coronation, and to 
issue a liull seeiiring the right of investiture to the emperor and his 
successors. But the lemonstrances of the cardinals induced the pope 
to annul the tienty, and he permitted Henry to be excommunicated 
liy several provincial councils. The jioiitiff, however, did not ratify 
the sentence until the death of the Countess Matilda, and then disputes 
ahout her inheritance, created fresh animosities hetween the empire 
and the Holy See. 

Tiie death of Paschal prevented an immediate war. His succes¬ 
sors, (ielnsliis II. and Calixtus II., however, supported his policy, and, 
after a long struggle, the emperor was forced to resign his claim to 
cpiscop.al investitures, hirt he was permitted to retain the investiture 
of the temporal rights lielonging to the secs. 

During the pontificate of llonorius II., the successor of Calixtus, 
the Cliunli of Ireland, for the first time, was brought under the 
supremacy of the pope hy tlie exertions of St. Malaclii, a monk of 
great influence and reputation. Tlie greater part of the reign of 
Honorius was spent in a contest with the Normans in southern Italy, 
whom he forced to continue in their allegiance. 

Innocent H. and Anacletus, elected by rival factions, were both 
enthroned the same day, and the papacy was consequently rent ly a 
schism. Anacletus was the grandson of a converted Jew; ho pos¬ 
sessed great wealth, was a favourite srith the Roman populace, and 
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had an undoubted majority of the cardinals in his favour,'yctihe is 
stigmatized as nn antipope. This was principally owing to the exer¬ 
tions of the celebrated St. Bernard, wiio warmly espoused the cause 
of Innocent, and procured him the support of the king of Frmice und 
the (ierman einperoi. On the death of Anaclctus, liis party elected 
another autipope, hut he soon made his submission to Innoeent, und 
the schism was appeased. 

A general council w BS soon afterwards asserohlcd at Koine (a.d. 
11159), iit which no less than a thousand bishops were present: several 
iirdiii.inccs were made for coinjileting the ecclesiastical organization 
of the Church. The opinions of ArmilJ of Brescia wore condemned 
at this council; they were derived from the celebrated Abclaiil, wiiosc 
conirovorby with St. Bernard hegan to excite universal ntliiilion. 

A belaid was gciienilly regaided as the most aeeotnfdisiied seliolar 
and the best logician in Eurojic, crowds of duci]iles (liKketi to hear 
his lectures, mid though he did not break through llie tr.immeli of 
sehol.islic piiilobO))hy, he gave an impulse to the spirit of iinjuiiy 
whuii, in a luluie age, produced heiiefitiul eileets M. Itermwd, 
whose opinions were invested by ilie hishoj), with a kind of apostolic 
authority, accused Abelard of teaching hiTelieal opinions respecting 
the doctrine of tiie Tiimty. Abelard denied the imputation, and tlm 
dispute turned on metaphysical suhllelies, to wlneii neither party 
affixed a dotiiiite meaning. Abelard's opinions were coudeiiined by a 
council at f>cns, hut he was permitted to retire into the niomistery of 
Clugny, where he died in peace. 

Tins obscure controversy was the first SMiipfom of the struggle 
belwi eu schol.istic diiiiiity and pliilosojdiv. Ala bird w.w subdued, 
i.ut 1 le bequeathed his caus4‘ to a sueeessioii of faithful diseij.h-s, who 
gradually einniieiputed knowledge from the eonlluemeiit ol the iloistcr, 
and liberated the human mind from the lliiiildoiii of popeiy. Alieiard's 
opinions were purely theulogieal; his disciple, Arnold of I5ie»ci;i, 
ahaiidoiiing his muster's mislieism, directed ins attention to the ii form 
of the Church and of the governmint. lie declared that the jioliticul 
power and wealth of the clergy wore inconsistent with tlic Kjinctily of 
tluir profession, and he began to preaeh these doctrines in Italy and 
Clcrranriy; to great was his influence, that he was luviied to Home, in 
order to revive the republic. Innocent II., Ccdeslinc II, Lucius II,, 
and Eugenius III., had to struggle with “the politiciaus,” as the fol¬ 
lowers of Aniold were called, for the maintenance of their domestic 
power; and during UiU period the aggressions of popery on tlie rights 
of kings and nations were suspended. Kome set the example of 
resistance to the pontiflfs; Italy, for a brief space, furnished the boldest 
opgouents to the papal usurjuitioiis; hut when Europe hcgaii to profit 
by the example, the Italians discovered that the overthrow of the 
papacy would diminish the profits which they derived from the pay- 
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ment^oade b/ cupergtition and ignorance to tbe Boman exdiaqaer; 
and they lent tbeir aid to the support of the lucratire delusion they 
had been the first to expose, and even yielded their liberties to the 
pontiffs, on condition of sharing in their unhallowed gains. 

The claims of the popes to spiritual and temporal power, the 
means they employed to effect their object, their struggle against 
royal power on the one side, and national independence on the other, 
form the most important part of European history during several 
centuries. A calm and careful examination of the origin and growth 
of the papal system is therefore neccssaiy to a right understanding of 
the social condition of Europe in the ages preceding the Beforraation. 
To render this portion of history satisfactory to the student, it is 
necessary to trace Lack the early history of Christianity, and point out 
some of the coriuptions by which its puiity was early disfigured. 


SncrioN VII .—The CmswUt. 

The wars undertaken hy the crusaders for tbe conque-st of Palestine, 
at the instigation of the popes, form an essential part of the history 
of the great struggle between the spiritual and temporal powers. To 
understand uright the influence they exercised, it will he necessary to 
cast a retrospective glance at their origin, and at the state of society 
in the eastern and western world, when first this great movement 
began. 

Pilgrimages to Jerusalem, and the localities that had been hallowed 
by our blessed Saviour’s presence, were common in tbe earliest ages of 
Uie Cliurch. They begun to multiply veiy rapidly at the beginning 
of tbe eleventh ceiituiy, in consequence of an opinion very generally 
diffused, that the end of the world was at hand; many persons sold 
their estates, and migrated to the Holy Ijatid, to wait there the coming 
of the LoiJ. Whilst the isarocens remained masters of Palestine, 
they encouraged and protected visitors whose arrival brought them 
considerable profit, but when the Seljtikian Turks wrested the country 
from the khalipbs of Egypt, the pilgrims were subjected to every 
extortion and outrage that fanaticism and ignorance could dictate, 
Tlicir sad recital of tlie calamities they were forced to endure excited 
uaiversul indignation, and Gregory VII. was ihc first to propose a 
general aniiing throughout Christendom, for the purpose of driving 
tbe lurks beyond the Euphrates. The lime was not propitious for 
such an undertaking; tlie wars of the empire engaged the attention 
and employed the arms of the chief military leaders. But when the 
Normans bad completed the conquest of England and the two Sieves, 
when the imperial power had sunk before tbe pope* in Itady nnothc 
feodid princes in Germany, vast hordes of miliury adventoren 
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reouiBied witfiont emploTBieBt, T«*df to enknce my cmum thai 
proDiited to gratifj their lore of giorj and plunder. At this moueai 
an enthnnutic monk, usuaii; oalled Peter the Ilemtit,' icdi(;Bast w 
the oppression of the Chratian!!, which he had witnessed in Palestine 
began to preach the dutj of expeliing the infidels from tlte patrimonj 
of Christ, and by his energetic labours, widely diffused his owi 
fanaticism. 

Peter's *eal was sigoroasly seconded by Pope Urban II.; the 
pontiff went personally to Franco, and held a council at Clermont 
(*.D. 1095), where the war was sanctioned with great enthusiiisro, and 
multitudes assumed the bodge of the cross, as the symbol of their 
enlistment. The first hordes of crusaders were ignorant f.motic#, 
guided by men of no note or experience. They raawdted without 
order or discipline, pillaging, burning, and plundering the countries 
that they traversed. .So great was the delusion tliut whole families 
joined in these wild expeditions; farmers were seen driving carts con¬ 
taining their wives and children in the line of march, while liovs tx ariug 
mimic implements of war sporu-d round, mistaking every stranger for 
a Turk, and every new town for Jerusalem. Most of these wretches 
perished by fatigue, fiimine, drsease, or the swords of the people they 
had outraged, hut not before their excesses had indelibly stigniatiied 
the cause in winch they were engaged. The Jews along the Rhine 
suffered most severely from these fanatics, who were pta'auaded that 
the sacnfice of this unfortunate race would lie the Wst propitiation 
for the success of their expedition. .Myriads of tlie hapless Jews 
were massacred with every torlure and indignity thnt malice could 
suggest; whole fainilics committed suicide by mutual Bgrcement, a 
few submitted to be baptised, aud putchused safety by apostacy. The 
aicbbisbop of Mayence exerted all the meiuis in Ins ]Hiwer to protect 
the wretched victmw, but had the inortihcalion to witness the murder 
of those who sougiit refuge in his own jialace. 

At length a regular army was orgaiiited, under the command of 
tiodfrey of Bouillon, duke of Ixiwer Ixirruine, one of the most cele¬ 
brated generals of the age. No sovereign joined his standard, but 
the leading nobility of Christendom were enrolled among hit followers, 
among whom may be njentioned, Ilobert, duke of Normandy, eldest 
son of William the Oaqueror, Hugh, liroiber of the king of France, 
bohemoDd, prinee of Tarentum, and Raytnoud, count of Toulouse. 
When the divisions of this formidable army arrived near Contt.inti- 
BOpie, Akxis, who then ruled the Byxantuie empire, was naturally 
tenrified by the appansnee of hosts too powerful to be received as 
nailiaries, and too formidable to be rejected as enemies. The crafty 
Oqpkhad recoarte to tsesmhary and ditsiiauktion; after a disgusting 
ttaia of fr sB d a l eo t aegotiatiaBi, the Latin warriors paused into Asm, 
lea s i n g bekiad theas wane eamaiM in the Christians of the Bytantine 
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empire, ■whom it was part of their object to protect, than the Turks 
they had come to assail. Their early career in Asia was glorious, hut 
purchased at an enormous expenditure of life. Nicea, the capital of 
th« sultany of Rum, was taken; a great rictory over the sultan 
Soleiman, opened a passage into Syria; Antioch was captured after a 
siege of unparalleled difficulty, and finally, Jerusalem, which had 
been recently wrested from the Turks by the Egyptians, fell before the 
arms of the crusaders, and became the capital of a new kingdom 
(a.i). 1099). 

Jerusalem was obstinately defended by the Mussulmans; they 
hurled beams and stones on the heads of those who tried to scale the 
walls, and flung burning oil and sulphur on the moveable towers and 
bridges employed by the assailants. The crusaders displayed equal 
energy, but on the second day of assault, just as they were sinking 
under the united elfects of weariness and a burning sun, Godfrey 
declared that he saw a celestial messenger on the Mount of Olives, 
cheering the Christians to the combat. Tiie enthusiasm awakened 
by such a declaration bore down every obstacle : the crusaders made 
good their lodgement on the wall, and the Mohammedans fled into 
the city. Amid the most rapturous shouts of triumph the banner of 
the cross was planted on the towers of Jerusalem, and as it unfurled 
itself in the wind, many of the bravest warriors wept for joy. But 
the triumph was sullied by an indiscrimiaate and unsparing massacre; 
n helpless crowd sought shelter in the mosque of Omar, but the gates 
were speedily forced and the fugitiics huteliercd; the knights boasted 
that they rode in Saracen blood up to the knees of their horses. The 
massacre lasted all day, but when the shades of evening began to close 
around, the crusaders suddenly reeollected that they were in the midst 
of those places which had been hallowed by the jirescnce and suffer¬ 
ings (if their Saviour. As if by some common and supernatural 
impulse, the savage warriors were suddenly changed into devout pil¬ 
grims; each hasted to remove from his person the stains of slaughter; 
they laid aside their weapons, and in the guise of penitents, with hare 
heads and Iwt, streaming eyes and folde(l hands, they ascended the 
hill of Calvary .and entered the church of the Holy Sepulchre. The 
services of religion were performed by the clergy of Jerusalem, who 
hailed their deliverers with enthusiastic gratitude. 

Godfrey of Bouillon was chosen sovereign of Palestine; he refused 
the title of king, declaring that Christ was the true monarch of the 
Holy Land, and declined to wear a crown of gold, where his Saviour 
had borne a crown of thorns. Baldwin, Lis brother and successor, 
was less scrupulous; he assumed the royal ensigns and title, and 
transmitted the throne to his cousin, Baldwin du Bourg, wgjioge 
posterity continued to reign in Palestine until the kingdom was over¬ 
thrown by Saladin (a.u. 118/). Several minor states were established 
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bj the crusaders, of which the most remarkable were tlie county of 
^cssa, the principality of Antioch, the county of Tripoli, and, at a 
later period, the kingdom of Cyprus. None of these states had long 
duration; the Christians of the East, continually assailed by powerful 
enemies, could not be persmwlcd to unite cordially for mutual def'euc*; 
victories were scarcely less calamitous to them than defeats, on account 
of the difficulty of obtaining icinforccments from Europe; and though 
tlie crusading enthusiasm endured for tno centuries, its heat gradually 
abated, and nothing would ha\e kept it alive but the privileges and 
grants made by tlie po[>c8, mid tlie jnincipul European potentates, to 
those who joined in such expeditions. Six principal crusades followed 
the first great movement; they were all either unsuccessful or pro- 
duetuc of advantages as fleeting as they were trivial. 

rorly-eiglit years after Jcrus.ilem liad been taken by the Cbristianr, 
the enipeioi, Conr.id 111., and Louis VIl,, king of France, undertook 
a second eiusade to support the sinking lorlunes of their brethren in 
I’.ilesline (A.n. 1117)- The Atta-beg /engbi, wlio bad, by his superior 
prowess, obtaineil llic chief coiumund o\er the Turkish tribes in Irak, 
ill lacked the Christian territories layond the Euphrates, and made 
himself master of Edessa, justly regarded as the bulwark of the king¬ 
dom of Jeiustilein. Coniad proi'eeded to CoiisUuilinojde without 
wailing foi bis ally. He had to eneounter the treacherous hostility of 
liio Byzantine emperoi, which pitned fatal to an army containing the 
flower of (ierman chivaliy, inclinliiig a troop of noble ladies who 
semd in the attitude and armour ul men. Slanuet, who tlieii held 
the throne of Constantinople, gave the sultan secret intelligeiico of the 
Geimun line of march, and furnislu d Coniad with treacherous guides. 
After .1 glorious but unsueccsslul battle on the biuiks of tlic ^la’auder, 
Conrad w.oi forced to retreat; he met tin Fiench advancing from the 
Ilosidiorus, and the contrast of his own eondltion with the pomp of 
led him to desert the cause. The Frcncli, undismayed and 
unwarned, pursued their march with inconsiderate speed; their rear¬ 
guard was surprised hy the Turkish troops, wliilo the van vras at a 
considerable distance, and the greater part put to the sword. Tjouis 
brought the shattered remnant of his forces hy sea to Antioch; the 
Christians of Palestine joined him in an unsuccessful siege of Damascus, 
after which the monarch returned to Europe, dishonoured by a faith¬ 
less wife, and deserted by ungrateful allies. This di^raceful tormina- 
tiou of an expedition from wliicb so much had been expected, diffused 
feelings of melancholy and surprise throughout Europe, fSl. Bernard, 
abbot of Clairvaux, through whose influence the crusade was under¬ 
taken, had to encounter the storm of public indignation: he was stig¬ 
matized as a lying prophet, who, by pretended inspiration and false 
mimetrs, had lured myriads to a miserable doom. But Bernard was 
not daunted by these reproaches; he replied to those nccusations by 
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of the failure, tlie fblHeg and Tteei of tke 
aMerted that a new expedition, undertaken 
jf WOTid be crowned with succew; and he urged the 
ChriitendAm to combine in one great eflbrt for aecuring the 
kiligd<An of'JertiKalea|i. His efforts to rexirt the crusading spirit were 
twwewf unarailing, apd death surprised him in the midst of his 
IStsw^ipng. 

Noureddin', the son of Zenghi, destroyed the dynasty of the 
Patiinite khaliphs in Egypt. His faTourite, Saladin’, usurped the 
^Temraent of Egypt, and, though a Kurd by descent, became the 
faTourite hero both of the Turks and Arabs. On the death of his 
ancient master, Saladin invaded the Christian territories, and, after a 
brief siege, made himself master of Jerusalem (a.d. 1187). The loss 
of the holy city filled all Europe with sorrow; the emperor, Frederic 
I., the lion-hearted Richard of Engl.nnd, Philip Augustus of France, 
and several minor princes, assumed the cross, while the maritime states 
of Italy, by sending immediate reinforcements to the garrisons on the 
oaasts of the Mediterranean, arrested the progress of Saladin. Frederic 
advanced through the Byzantine territories, harassed at every step 
by Greek fraud and treachery. Having wintered at Adrianople, he 
crossed the Hellespont, defeated the Turks in several engagements, 
and stormed the city of Iconium. But in the midst of liis glorious 
career he was drowned in the river Cydnus (a.d. 1190). The army 
persevered, and joined the eastern Christians in the famous siege of 
Acre. 

W'liile Acre was closely pressed by the Christians, the besiegers 
were, in their turn, so strictly blockaded by Saladin, that they suffered 
more than the garrison. The kings of England and France, however, 
followed by the flower of their dominions, appeared together as com¬ 
panions in arms, and reached Palestine by sea. The siege of Acre 
was so vigorously prosecuted after the arrival of the English that the 
town svns soon forced to surrender, and the Christians began to indulge 
the hope of recovering Jerusalem. Their expectations were frustrated 
by the jealousy which arose between the French and the English; 
Philip, unable to brook the superiority which Richard acquired by his 
military prowess, and perhaps, in some degree, by his wealth, returned 
home, leaving a part of Ins army under the command of the duke of 
Burgundy, for the defence of the Holy Land. But the animosity 
brtween the hrench and English parties was increased rather than 
t^ted by the departure of Philip; the envy of his companions ren¬ 
dered the valorous exertions of Richard unavailing; he entered into 
a treaty with Saladin, obtaining for the Christians free access to 
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imamitm. aal tlte Holy Sepiikke, a»i tiMi| 

fcio doMuoions from the attoekt of frk oocteat/w^ {/mi, lliH}., 1(^ 
hU return, the EagUsh moaaTch was seised aad .<UBpi^mtej 1;^4 a 
doke «f Austria, whom ke had frieroutly tinted io Patostiue; he 
Has subeequimtlj resigned to the custody of emperpr of Gt^. 
Butay, from whom he had to {wrchase his iihefj^on by the .paycumt 
of a large ransom. The illustrious tsuladin did-not toug surriie the 
departure of the royal misader; he died at Damascus, and thf dis¬ 
putes (hat arose respecting his inheritance, prerentcd the Moh^- 
medans from completing the destruction of the Latin kingdom of 
P destine. 

The fourth crusade was undertaken at the instigation of Innocent 
III. (s.D. 1202), aided by a fanatic preacher, Foulko of Neuilly. 
The fervour of entliusiaaui had now abated; no great sovereign joittod 
ia the enterprise, hut several of the most potent feudatories ofrered 
their services, and Boniface, marquis of Montfrrrat, was ehocon 
commandcr-iu-chief. The crusaders ohtauied transports from the 
Venetians, by conquering Zara, in Dalmatia, for the republic of 
Venice, in spite of the threats and remonstranoes of the jKipe, who 
was justly indignant at seeing their first cfTorts directed against a 
Christian city. But this departure from their original design was 
followed by a still more remarkable deviation; luslead of proceeding 
to Palestine, they ahled against Constantinople, to dethrone the 
usurper, Alexius Angelas. The crusaders succeeded in restoring the 
lawful em]>eror, Isaac, to his empire; but tlie reward they claimed for 
their semees were extravagant, and Isaac's efiorts to comply with the 
stipulations provoked such resentment, that he was deposed l>y lus 
subjects, and put to death, together with his son. Tile crusaders 
instantly proclaimed war against the usurpiir, Moursnufle, laid siege 
to Constantinople, took the city by storm, pillaged It with remorselcw 
cruelly, and founded a new Luttn empire on the ruins of the Byzan¬ 
tine (a.d. 1204). Baldwin, count of Flanders, was cltosen sovereign 
of the new state, which, under five latUn emperors, lasted little more 
than half a century. Constantinople was recovered by the Qieeks 
(x.n. 12dj), and the hopes of uiiiliug the castum and weatem churches, 
which the possetstoo of the Byzantine capital had inspired, were 
blighted for ever. 

The fifth crusade was conducted by the king of Hungary. Two 
hundred thousand Franks landed at the eastern mouth of the Nile, 
persuaded that the conquest of Egypt was a necesoaiy preliminary to 
the recovery and safe possession of Palestine (xu. 1218). Aiiet 
havuig obtained some important successes, their cause was ruined by 
the am^anoe and presumption of tlie papal legate, who assumed the 
directioii of the army. They purchas^ some trivial concessions, by 
evacuating all their conquests; and the pope, who at first proposed 
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to come in penon to iheu iaiatnai,'- ted (* 9 >g’ed. is 
cbecking the progress of heresy, lo tentwo wm ^pediiioo |o 
£aleitbi4 

, Frederic IL, emperor ■Gernanf, tg^midaMe jratf to 
Palestine, after haying been esoommimisated Pope flr^oiry IX. 
forjoinylng his exp 04 ition, a sentence whict wa^ j^newed.Wcaoso he 
tfentured to sail without Trailing for the papal prders. (a®.- 1828). 
This war exhibited the strange anomaly of a champion of the orois 
exposed to the hitterest'hostilitv of the Churth. Frederic wao eyety- 
where yictorious, but the papal legates and the priests harassed him 
by constant opposition; a crusade was preached against him in Italy, 
anddfforts were made to weaken his authority in his own hereditary 
dominions. On receiving this intelligence, Frederic concluded an 
equitable treaty with the Sultan Melek Kamel, crowned himself at 
Jerusalem, for no ecclesiastic would perform the ceremony, and returned 
to Europe, after having effected more for the Christians of Palestine 
than any of their former protectors. Gregory again hurled anathemas 
against a piince who had made a tieaty with the infidels; but Frede¬ 
ric's rigorous exertions soon changed the aspect of affairs; lie reduced 
those who had rebelled during his absence, dispersed the papal and 
Lombard tioops, and won absolution by his victories. 

Tranquillity, which endured fifteen years, raised the Latins of 
Palestine to a prosperous condition; hut a new and more formidable 
enemy, issuing from the deserts of Tailary, subverted the kingdom 
which had been founded at such an expense of blood and treasure. 
The Kliorasmian Turks, driven from their native deserts by the Mon¬ 
gols, threw themselves upon Palestine, stormed Jerusalem, subverted 
the Latin principiJities, and the small Turkish states in Syria. Jeru¬ 
salem, and the greater part of Palestine, was subsequently annexed to 
the sultany of Egv’pt. 

Louis IX., of France, commonly called St. Louis, led the ninth 
crusade. Egypt was the scene of his operations; after obtaining some 
import.vnt triumphs, he was defeated, made prisoner, and forced to 
purchase his freedom hy the payment of a large ransom (a.b. 1250). 
The pope’s inveterate hostility to Frederic was one of the chief causes 
that led to the ruin of this crusade. At the moment that Louis sailed. 
Innocent was preaching a crusade against the emperor in Europe, and 
the Dominicans were stimulating their hearers to rebellion and 
assassinntion. The lamentable loss of the French army, the captivity 
of the “most Christian king," and the utter ruin of the Latin king¬ 
dom in Palestine, failed to shake the obstinacy of the pontiff. It 
teemed even that the death of Frederic redoubled hit fury, as if his 
prey ha^escaped from his hands. “Let the heavens rejoice, and let 
the earth be glad," was his address to the dergy of Sicily, “ for the 
lightumg tnd tht tempett, wherewith Ood Almighty hu to long 
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ha^e •&«*» bj the death of this man, 

&t«i«£ra4^g’ie]d^n dews..' 

Untaught by auaink^# j^jargd fiwr a second crusade; on Iiis 
Toyftgg ta w ^t u B^t l mgeypaa, Jl» #as induced'to steer to Tunis, 
hi the wild hop« if l»)ptiiing.'it» king (a.d. 1270). ■ Instead'bf a 
'mielytef Louis fouhd a’tedious siege, and wiaortal diieaib., C(idiis 
VMdfa, tlfe remnant of his army was led back to Europfvithout making 
any further effort. The fete of Palestine was for a time delayed by 
the valour o£ Edward 1., of England, who extorted a tliree years’ 
truce from the Mohammedans. At length, some excesses of the Ijatiiis 
provoked the resentment of the Mameluke sultan, Khalil; he rcsolverl 
to expel them completely from Palestine, and laid siege to thol^* hast 
stronghold, Acre (a.d. 1291)". The city was taken after a tedious 
siege, and after its fall, the title of King of Jerusalem, still preservcil 
by the Christian princes, became an empty name. 


SncTiON VIII.— Vrumih' the Allliientet. 

It has been already mentioned that the growth of heresy was beginning 
to alarm the advocates of papal supreinney in (he reign of Alexander 
llL,aiid that a general council hail pronounced asulenui decree ngainit 
the Albigenses. But the feudal lords of France and Italy were slow 
in adopting an edict wliich would have deprived tiiem of their best 
vassals, and the new ojumons, or rallier the original doctrines of 
Christianity, were .secretly preiiclied tlirougliout tlie greutet part of 
Europe. It may be conceded to the defeiidcis of llio jiiipal S)gleni 
that there were some among the pieaeiiers of a refortnation who liiul 
given too great a scope to tbeir iinaginations, and reviied nianv of 
Uie d.mgerous errors of the Manichn ans and Paullcians. There seems 
no just cause for doubling that a few enthusiasts ascribed the f)ld 
Teitanient to the principle of E\il; because, as they asserted, * (.io<l 
is there described as a bomicide, destroying the world by water, Hodoni 
nnd Gomorrah by fire, and tlie Egyptians liy the overflow of the Ueil 
fiea." But these were the sentimeuts of a very small minority; tin- 
bulk of the Albigcnsian reformers protested simply against the doeiriiie 
of transubstantiation, the sacraments of confirmation, confession, and 
marriage, the invocation of saints, the worship of images, and the 
temporal power of the prelates. Their moral ch.irneter was confessed 
by their enemies, but while they acknowledged its external jiurilv, 
they mvoated the blackest calumnies respecting their secret practices, 
without ever bringing forward a shadow of proof, and consequently 
without iacumng the hacard of refutation. The progress,«f rdbroi 
was silent; for the efforts of the patenut, or Albigcnsian tcnclu-rs, 
were directed rather to forming a moral nnd pure society within ilm 
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Ckurek, than to tibe eotahUshioeaUtf a bow Mci Huf Maned muoobs 
to hold the satne relation to the Bomish e»tahh«hffiait that John 
Wesley deugned the Methodists to keep towards the Church of 
England. Their labours generated an ntdapeadenoe ttf spirit and 
freedom of judgment which would probably have led to an open lor^t, 
had^ot Innocent UI. discerned the danger to which the papal system 
was exposed, and resolved to crush freedom of thought before ^ 
exercise would subvert his despotism. 

Innocent's first step was to enlist cupidity and self-interest on his 
side ; he abandoned to the bardhs the confiscated properties of heretics, 
and ordered that tlie enemies of the Church should be for ever banished 
front the lands of which they were deprived. He then sent commis¬ 
sioners into the south of France, to examine and punish those suspected 
of entertaining heretical opinions, and thus laid the first foundation of 
the Inquisition. The arrogance and violence of these papal emissaries 
disgusted every class of society; finding that their persecutions were 
unpopular, they resolved to support their power by force of arms, and 
they w ere not long in discovering the materials of an army. 

Raymond VI., count of Toulouse, was engaged in war with some 
of the neighbouring barons, and Peter de Castelnau, the papal legate, 
offered to act as mediator. He went to the barons and obtained from 
them a promise that, if Raymond would consent to their demands, 
they would employ all the iorces they had assembled to extirpate 
heresy. Castelnau drew up a treaty on these conditions, and offered 
it to liavraoiid for his signature. The Count was naturally reluctant 
to purcliaie the slaughter of his best sulijects, by the sacrifice of his 
dominions, and the admission of a hostile army into his states. He 
peremptorily refused his consent, upon which Castelnau excommuni¬ 
cated Raymond, placed his dominions under an interdict, and wrote to 
the pope for a confirmation of the sentence. 

Innocent III. confirmed the legate's sentence, and began to preach 
a crusade; but his violence transcended all bounds, when he learned 
that Castelnau had been slain by a gentleman of Toulouse whom he 
had personally insulted (a.d. 12(t8). Thougb Raymond appears to 
have had no sliare in tins murder, it was against him that the papal 
vengeanoe was principally directed; he was excommunicated, his sub¬ 
jects absolved from their oath of aliegianoe, and the French king was 
invited to despoil him of his estates. 

Philip Augustus was too busily engaged in wars with the king of 
England and the emperor of Germany to turn his attention to the 
extiqwtion of heresy; but he penmtted a crusade against the Albigenses 
to he preached throughout his dominions, and the monks of Citeaux 
became the chief nussionaiies of this unholy war; th^ promised the 
pardon of all sins committed from the day of birth to d^h, to those 
who feii in the war, unlimited indulgence, the protection of the 
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draKib, smI ft iaii^ *hsre of ftpotl to who miriTed. Whiitt the 
moaki were enlisting ferocious bands of wretches, who believed that 
they might expiate their former crimes by the perpetration of fresh 
atrocities, Innocent was prtparisg a new mission to Languedoc, whose 
savage brutalities exceeded even those of the crusaders. A new mo¬ 
nastic order was instituted, at the head of which was plaoed a 
l^)aniard named St. Dominic, whose special object was to extirpate 
heresy, by preaching against the doctrines of those who dissented from 
the Church, and ptmithtng with death those who could not be con¬ 
vinced by argument. This institution,'too welt known by the dreaded 
name of the Inquisidon, appears to have been originally planned by 
the bishop of Toulouse, who introduced it into bis diocese about seven 
years before it was formally sanctioued by Pope Innocent at the 
council of Lateran. 

.. Haymond VI., and his nephew Raymond Roger, viscount of Albi, 
alarmed at the approaching danger, presented themselves before the 
papal legate, Arnold, ablmt of Citeaux, to avert the coming storm by 
explanations and submissions. They protesteil that they had never 
sanctioned heresy, and that they had no share in the murder of Ca»- 
telnau. The severity with which they were treated by the legate, 
convinced the young viscount that nothing was to be hoped from 
negotiation, end be returned to Ins states, resolved to defend himself 
to the last extremity; the count of Toulouse showed less fortitude; lie 
promised to submit to any conditions which the pope would impose. 

Raymond's ambassadors were leceived hy the pope with apparent 
indulgence; but the terras on tvhieh absolution were offered to the 
count could scarcely have been more severe. He was required to make 
common cause with the crusaders, to aid them in the extirpation of 
heretics,—that is, his own subjects,—and to give up seven of his best 
castles as a pledge of his intentions. Innocent declared that, if Ray¬ 
mond performed these conditions, he would not only be absolved, but 
taken into special favour; yet, at the very same moment, the pope 
was inflexibly resolved on the count’s destruclion, as appears by the 
following extract from a letter addresK-d by Innocent to the abbot of 
Cdeaux. 

“We advise you, according to the precept* of the apostle Paul, to 
Uae cunning in your dealing* with tbe count, which, in the present 
case, should rather be deemed prudence. It is expedient to attack 
those separately who have broken the unity of the Church; to spare 
the count of Toulouse for • season, treating him with wise dissiinu- 
Ifttion, in order that the other heretics may be more easily destroyed, 
•nd that we may crash him at our leisure when be stands alone." 

It is remarkable that when the Roman pontiflh, especially Gregory 
“**1 Innooeut IIL, hod *ny pernicious design to recommend, they 
were lavish in their appeals to iimpture, as if they had studied the 
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Bible merely to find an excuse for sacrilege. It has been truly said by 
England's bard,— 

Tlie devil can quote Scripture for hi* purpose. 

An evil soul producing holy witness, 

Is like a villain with a smiling cheek; 

A goodly apple rotten at the core. 

In tbe spring of tlie year 1209, all tbe fanatics who had taken arras 
at the prcacliing of tbe monks of Citeaux, began to assemble on the 
borders of Languedoc; the land was spread in beauty before them, ere 
long It was to be a bowling wilderness. Eaymoud YI. sank into 
abject cowardice; be yielded up bis castles, lie promised implicit 
submission to tbe legate, be even allowed liimself to be publicly beaten 
witb roils before tbe altar, as a penance for bis errors. As a reward 
for bis humiliation, be wa.s peimittcd to serve in tbe ranks of tbe 
crusadets, and to act as tbeir guide in the war against bis nephew. 

Uaymond Roger showed a bolder spirit; finding the papal legate 
implacable, be summoned bis barons together, and having stated all 
his exertions to pieserve peace, made a stirring appeal to tbeir gene¬ 
rosity and tbeir patriotism. All resolved on an obstinate defence; 
even those who adliercd to tbe Cliureli of Rome justly dreaded tbe 
excesses of a fanatical horde eager to shed blood, and gratify a rufilan 
thirst for plunder. Tbe crusaders advanced: some castles and fortified 
towns weie abandoned to them; otbeis not subject to tbe imputa¬ 
tion of heresy were allowed to ransom themselves; Yillcmur was 
Imrned, and Cli.isseneuil, after a vigorous defence, capitulated. The 
garrison was perinitteil to retiic, but alt tbe inliabitants su.spectcd of 
heresy, male and female, wcie committed to the fl.inies amid llic 
feiocious shouts of the conquoiors, and tbeir piopcrty abandoned to 
tbe soldieiy. 

Beziers was tbe next object of attack; the citizens resolved to 
make a vigorous resistance, but they were routed in a willy by the 
advanced guaul of the crusaders, and so vigorously pursued, that the 
conqueiois and conqueied entered the gates together. The leaders, 
InTore taking advaiu.igc of tbeir unexpected suocess, asked the abbot 
of Citcaux bow they should distinguish Catholics from heretics; the 
legate’s memorable answer was, “Kill all: God will distinguish those 
who belong to liimself.” Ills words were too well obeyed; every 
inbaliitant of Beziers was luthlessly massacred, and when the town 
was thus one immense slaughter-house, it was fired, that its ruius and 
ashes niiglit hi'comc tlie monument of papal vengeance. 

Curcnsoniio was now tlic last stronghold of Raymond Roger, and 
it was gallantly defended by the young viscount. Simon de Sfontfort, 
the loader of the crusaders, found himself foiled by a mere youth, and 
was detained for eight days before he could master tbe suburbs aud 
invest the town. 
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^eter II., king of Arragon, whom the ■viscount of AlEi niul 
Beiiert recognised as his guierain, took advantage of this delay to 
interfere in behalf of the young lord, who was his nephew as well as 
his vassal. The legate, unwilling to offend so powerful a sovereign, 
accepted his mediation, but when asked what terms would be gran fed 
to the besieged, he required that two-tliirds of Carcasonne should lie 
given up to plunder. Raymond Roger spurned such conditions; Peter 
applauded his courage, and personally addressed the garrison. “ You 
know the fate that waits you; make a bold defence, for that is the 
best means of finally obtaining favourable terms." The prudence of 
this advice was proved by the legate's consenting to a caintulation ; 
but when the viscount, trusting to the faith of tlie treaty, presenteil 
himself in tiic camp of the crusaders, he was treacherously arrested, 
and thrown, with his attendants, into prison. ’Warned by the f.tfe of 
their leader, the citizens of Caicasonno ev.aeu.ited the town during 
the night, but some of the fugitives were overtnken by tlie cavalry of 
the crusaders; tlie legato selected a supply of vic tims from his pri¬ 
soners; four liuudfcd of them weic burned alive, and about fifty 
were hanged. 

It seemed that the object of the cruMide was obinincd; the eount 
of Toulouse had submitted to every cinuiilioii, however liuinillatiiig; 
the viscount of Narbonne abandoned every iioliou of resisluiice; and 
the gallant lord of Beziers was a prisoner. Tlie crusaders, too, began 
to grow weary of the war, tlie I’reiieb lords were nsbanied of the 
cruelties they had simctioned, and the faith they had violated, the 
knights and common soldiers, having completed the teim of their 
service, were anxious to revisit theii liomes. But the legate, .\rnold, 
■was still unsatisfied; ho summoned a council of the crusaders, and 
tried to induce llieni to remain, in oulcr that they might protect their 
conquests of Beziers and Carcasonne, the investiture of which In- 
conferred on .Simon de Montfort, ear! of Leicester. But the greater 
part of tbe French nobles refused to remain longer, and Aloniforl had 
to defend bis new acquisitions with the vassals from his own estates. 
Tlie gallant Raymond Roger was detained a close prisoner in Ins own 
baronial ball at Carcasonne, wlierc he soon dietl, tlie victim of a 
dysentery, produced bj grief, or, as was generally susi>ectcd, by poison. 

The armies of the crusaders withdrew; (hey left a desert, and 
called it peace; but the sufferings of tbe Albigeuscs were not ex¬ 
hausted; the moirks of the Inquisition, attended by tr.iiiis of execu¬ 
tioners, went at their will through the land, torturing and hutcliering 
all who were suspected of heresy. Nor were the monks ofCiteaux 
idle; they had found honour and profit in preaching a crusade, anil 
they were not disposed to relinquish the lucrative eiuplovroent. Tlius 
a new crusade was preached when there was no enemy to combat, and 
new hordes of fiiaatict were poured into Longue-doc. They forced ihrir 
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cliiefi to renew tie war, that tie exertiom of thwe who ^roftt^ hj 
preaching extennination should not be lost, and that the bifotiy of 
those who hoped to purch^ their salvation bj murder diottid not 
remain un gratified. 

Strengthened by these reinforcementa, Simon de Montfiitt threw off 
the mask of moderation, and declared war against the unfortunate 
count of Toulouse. Raymond was once more excommunicated, and 
his dominions placed under an interdict. But the earl of Leicester 
soon found that he had been premature in his hostilities; the king of 
Arragon refused to receive his homage for the viscounties of Beziers 
and Cwcasonne, declaring that he would support the claims of the 
legitimate heir, Raymond Trencanel, the only son of the unfortunate 
Raymond Roger, a child about two years old, who was safe under the 
guardiansliip of the count de Foix. A dangerous insurrection was 
raised in the states so recently assigned to Montfort; and out of the 
two hundred towns and castles that had been granted to him, eight 
alone remained in his possession. 

The count of Toulouse was too much afitiid of ecclesiastical 
vengeance to defend himself by arms; he sought the protection of the 
king of France, and he event in person to Rome to implore absolution. 
Innocent promised him pardon on condition of his clearing himself 
from the cliarge of heresy and of participation in the murder of 
Castelnau; but when he presented himself before the council, be 
found that his judges had been gained over by his inexorable enemy, 
the abbot of (Jiteaux, and instead of being permitted to enter on his 
defence, he was overwhelmed by a series of new and unexpected 
charges. Ills remonstrances were neglected, his tears afforded theme 
for mockery and insult, and the sentence of excommunication was 
formally ratified. 

In the mean time the crusaders, under Simon de Montfort, pursued 
their career of extermination ; those whom the sword spared fell by 
the hands of tbe executioner; and the ministers of a God of peace 
were found more cruel and vindictive than a licentious seddiery. Even 
the king of Arragon became alarmed, and sought to secure the friend¬ 
ship of the papal iavourite, by affiancing his infant son to a daughter 
of De Montfort. The monarch probably expecU'd that, by this con¬ 
cession, he would obtain more favourable terms for Raymond, and he 
nccoinpained tbe count to Arles, where a provincial council wsB 
asecDihled. The terms of peace fixed by the legate were so extrava¬ 
gant, not to gay absurd, that even Raymond rejected them, and 
secretly witlidrew from the city in company with the kit^ of Arragon. 
Once more the count was excommunicated, pronounced an enemy rf 
the Church and au apostate from the fihth, and dodaied to have W- 
ieited his title and estates. 

The w« was now resumed with fresh vigev; after a loi^ 
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De Moatfort took tbe strong castle of Lsraur bj assault, banged its 
brare governor, the lord of Montreal, and massacred the entire 
gsirison. ‘‘ The lady of the castle," says the Romish historian, “ who 
was an execrable heretic, was by the earl’s orders thrown into a well, 
and stones heaped over her: afterwards, the pilgrims collected the 
numberless heretics that were in the fortress, and burned them alive 
with great joy,” 

The same cruelties were perpetrated at every other place through 
which the crusaders passed; and the friends of the victims took 
revenge, by intercepting convoys, and murdering stragglers. It was 
not until he had received a large reinforcement of pilgrims from 
Germany, that the earl of Leicester ventured to lay siege to Xoalouse. 
Raymond, in tiiis extremity, displayed a vigour and courage, which, if 
he had manifested in the earlier part of the war, would probably bare 
saved his country from rum. lie made so vigorous a deforce, that 
the crusaders were forced to raise the wege, and retire with some 
precipitation. 

The fritiidsbip between tbc monks of C'iteaui and the crusaders 
soon began to be interrupted by the ambition of the former. Under 
pretence of reforming the ecclesiu8tic.il condition of latnguedoc, they 
expelled the principal prelates, and si-ised for themselves the richest 
sees and benefices. Tbc legate, Aruoiil, took for bis share the arch* 
hisliopric of Narbonne, after tihicb he aliandoned Moutfort, and went 
to lead a new crusade against the Moors in Spam. Innocent IIL 
himself paused foi a moment in his career of vengeance, ond, at the 
instance of the king of Arragon, promised Uaymond the benefit of a 
fair trial. But it is easier to rouse than to allay the spirit of fanati¬ 
cism; disobeyed by bis legates, and reproaelied by the crusaders; thd 
pope was compelled to retrao' Ins steps, and abiindon Raymond to the 
fury of bis enemies. 

The king of Arragon came to the aid of bis unfortunate relative, 
fuid encountered the tormidable army of the crusaders at Murel; but 
im was slain in Uie beginning of the liattlc , the Spanitb chivalry, dis- 
heaiienod by bit fall, took to flight; and the infantry of Toulouse, 
thus forsaken, could offer no effective resistance. Trampled down 
by the pilgrim-knigbts, the citiaens of Toulouse, who followed their 
•overeign to the field, were eitlier cut to pieces, or drowned in the 
waters of the Gaixuuie. 

I’bilip Augustus had triumphed over bis enemies, the king of 
England and the emperor of Germany, just when ibe victory of Muret 
MOms to have confirmed the power of l)e dfontfort. But tbc atn- 
biHotts adventurer derived little profit from his success, for the court 
^Rome began to dread the power of its creature (a.». 1210). His 
infiuence srith the p^ial legates and the prelates who had directed 
the crusade, wnt, however, still very great, and he procured from the 
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council of Montpellier the investiture of Toulouse and all the con- 
quests made hy “ the Christian pilgrims.” Philip Augustus was by no 
means disposed to acquiesce in this arrangement; he sent his son 
Louis with a numerous army into the south of France, under pretence 
of joining in the crusade, but really to watch the proceediags of De 
Montfort. Louis subsequently returned to accept the proffered crown 
of England, and the quarrel in which this proceeding involved him 
with the pope diverted his attention from Languedoc. 

Arnold of Citeanx, having returned from his Spanish crusade, took 
possession of his archbishopric of Narbonne, where he began to exer¬ 
cise the rights of a sovereign prince. Simon do Montfort, who h.ad 
taken the title of duke of Narbonne in addition to that of count 
of Toulouse, denied that his old companion in arms had a right to 
temporal jurisdiction ; he entered the city hy force, and erected bis 
ducal standaid. Arnold fulminated an excommunication .against De 
Montfort, and placed the city under an interdict whilst he remained m 
it; ho found, however, to his great surprise and vexation, that these 
weapons were contemned hy the formidable champion of the Church. 
But a more vigorous enemy appeared in the person of Eaymond VII., 
son of the count of Toulouse, who in conjuction with his father 
made a vigorous eftort to recover the ancient inheritance of his race, 
billion de Montfort, contrary to his own better judgment, was induced 
hy I’oulke, bishop of Toulouse, to treat the citizens with treacherous 
ciuclty foi showing some symptoms of affection to their ancient lord; 
the consequence was, that they took advantage of his absence to invite 
llaymond to resume his power; and on the likh of Seiitemher, 1217, 
the count was publicly received into his ancient capital amid universal 
acclamations. 

Simon, hy the aid of the papal legate and the clergy, was able to 
collect a large army', but the bravest ol the crusaders had either fallen 
iu the preceding wavs, or letunied disgusted to their homes. Every one 
now knew that lieiesy was extinguished in Languedoc, and that the 
war was maintained only to gratify private revenge and individual 
ambition. De Montfort laid siege to Toulouse, but he was slain in a 
sallv of the inhabitants, and his son Almeric, after a vain effort to 
revenge bin death, retired to Carcasonne. 

I lie Aibigensian war was not ended by the death of its great leader. 
Almeric de Montfort sold hi.s claims over lamguedoc to laiuis YlII., 
king ot I'nince; and though this prince died in the attempt to gain 
possession of loulousc, the war was so vigorously supported l>v the 
queen-regent, Blanche, that Itayniond VII. submitted to his enemies, 
and his dominions were united to the Crown of France (a.d. 1229). 
The Inquisition w'as immediately established in these unhappy coun- 
^es which have never since recovered completely from the calamidc* 
inflicted upon them by the ministers of papM vengeance. 
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Section IX. — Con$eqimcet of the Crusades. 

Though the pope* did not succeed in establishing their supremacy 
over the Eastern churches, ns they seem to have expected, yet they 
derived very important advantages from tlie wars of the crusaders. 
Not the least of these was tlie general recognition of their right to 
interfere in the internal management of stales; they compelled 
emperors and kings to assume the cross; they levied taxes at their 
discretion on the clergy throughout Christendom for the support of 
these wars; they took under their immediate protection the persons 
and properties of those who enlisted, and gnmtcd privileges to the 
adventurous warriors, which it would ha\e been deemed impietv to 
contravene. Those who joined in these wars, frequently bequeathed 
their estates to the Church, in the not impiohable case of (heir death 
without heirs: those whom cowardice or judiey det.ained at home, 
atoned for their alisence by founding ecclesiastical endowments. The 
po]>ee, willing to improve tliesc advantage.s iweached new crusades for 
the north and west of Europe, warriors were invited to attack the 
Jloors of Sipain, the emperors and kings ulio disjileased the pope, the 
pagan nations which surrounded the llultic, and the Hussite lieretics. 

While the papal jiower increased, tliat of inonarchs declined ; in 
Germany, the Hohenstauffen giadiialls lost all influence; in E.ngland 
the harons extorted a charter tioin John, and the Hungarian chiefs 
placed similar restrictions on their sovereign. I’eenliar circumstances 
led to a contrary result in Enince; iii.niv of the ffrenl feudatories 
having fallen in a distant land, the nionarchs were eiiahled to extend 
tlieir prerogatives, while tlieir doiu.iias were ineieased bv seizing the. 
Jiroperties of those wiio died witliont feiid.tl hens, or of those who 
were suspected of heretical ojiinioiis. The ('hiistam kings of Spain 
and northern Europe derived also some jirofit from the fanataism of 
the age, iK'iiig aided hy troops of wailihe adventurers, in extending 
their dominions at the expense of their Moh.immedan and pgnn 
aeigh hours. 

Chivalry, though older than the crusades, derived it* chief iuHuence 
and strength from these wars. The use of stuTiamcs, coat* of arms, 
and distinctive banner*, became necessary in armies composed of men 
djfifering in language, liabits, and feelings, collected at hazard from 
every Christian kingdom. Toumaraeiils were the natural result of 
pride and conrage, in warrior* naturally jealous of cacli other's fame, 
while the institution of the military order* invested knighthood with a 
mystcriou* irligioo* sanction. The 6r*t of these was the order of the 
Hospitaller*, or Knights of tit. John of Jerusalem, known subsequently 
US the Knight* of Malta. They were formed info o confraternity by 
Pope Pasciial (*.D. 1114), but their order was greatly enlarged hy Pope 
Calixto*. They bore on ocUgonnl white ertws on their block robes, 
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and TV era bound to wage war on infidels, and attend to sick pilgrims. 
After the loss of the Holy Land, they remored successively to Cyprus, 
ilhodes, and Malta. Their order held Malta until a.d. 17^ when 
they were deprived of their last possession by Napoleon. 

The Knights Templars, distinguished by the red cross, were insti¬ 
tuted soon after the Hospitallers. Their original duty was to keep the 
roads free for the pilgrims that visited the Holy Sepulchre, but as liwht 
numbers increased, they became the great bulwark of the Chrisfian 
kingdom of Palestine, and the possessors of rich endowments in every 
part of western Europe'. At length their wealth excited the cupidity 
of monarchs; they were overwhelmed by a mass of forged accusations, 
many of the noblest knights were put to death by torture, and the 
order wholly abolished at the council of Vienne (a.d. 1312). 

The Teutonic order was originally a confraternity of ClemHBi 
knights, formed during the siege of Aero, for the relief of the sick and 
wounded. It was formally instituted by Pope Celestin III. (a.it. 
1192), and a code of regulations prescribed for its direction. Their 
ensign was a black cross, on .a white lobe. They subdued the kingdom 
of Prussia (a.d. 1230), of which they held possession until the pro- 

? ycs8 of the Reformation gave that country to a protestant prince 
A.D. l.')2.5). The lust great order was that of St. Lazarus, instituted 
originally for superintending the treatment of leprosy, n loathsome 
disease which the crusaders introduced into Europe. It soon became 
military, like the jireceding, but never ro.se to similar eminence. 

Tlie Italian maritime states .supjilied the crusaders with transports, 
and conveyed to them provision and the munitions of war. lliis 
traffic led to n rapid increase in the commerce and navigation of the 
Mediterranean ; a taste for spices and other articles of Oriental luxury 
was gradually diffu.scd throughout Europe, and trading depots were 
formed by Venice, Genoa, and other Italian powers on the shores of 
the Levant, and the coasts of the Greek empire. Several French towns 
imitated this example, and in the remote noith an association was 
formed for the protection and extension of commerce, between the 
cities of Luheck and Hamburgh (a.d. 1241), which laid the foundation 
of the Hanseatic league. The progress of industry, the encourt^ment 
which sovereigns found it their interest to grant to trade, and their 
anxiety to check the arrogance and rapacity of their feudal vassals, led 
to a great change in most European countries, the establishinent of 
municipal institutions. 

Before this period, the inhabitants of towns were as much serfs aad 
TMMb to their feudal superiors, as the peasantry. The coant% dt 
govemoTS of cities, having rendered their power hereditary, soon initde 
it despotic. They used their power cruelly, and drove the eiticetit 
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al length 1* form associationa for matiiai defence. In Italj, the 
nunritime citie* erected themaelm into republics, and their example 
was followed by the cities of Lwnbardy, during the wars between 
the popes and the Emperor Henry IV. The French comvtunes owed 
their civil liberty to both the policy and the want of Louis the Fat 
IKW). He sold to Lis subjects the right of self-government, his 
example was followed by most of his powerful vassals, and in a very 
^rt time there were few cities which did not possess charters of 
iaeorporation. In England, the cities and boroughs were not only 
protected by the sovereigns against the baron«, but their deputies were 
invited to take a shore in the national councils (a.d. 1366), an example 
sabsequently imitated in France and Germany. 

The royal authority gamed considerably by the extension of muni¬ 
cipal freedom. It checked the plundering habits which were naturally 
formed by the private wars of the barons, and it placed a restiaint oiv 
the ambition of the nobles, who could no longer usurp privileges with 
impunity. The cities and towns saw that the so\oreign was the jierson 
most interesteil in protecting tlieir growing freedom, and they there¬ 
fore gladly gave him their support in his struggles with the aristocracy 
and the clergy. The emancipotion of the serfs was a consetjuence of 
municipal freedom. The free cities granted proieetion to all who 
sought shelter witliui their walls, and tlie nobles saw lliat they must 
either ameliorate the condition of their vassals, or witness the depopu¬ 
lation of their estates, l.ilierty thus gradually reeoverod its right; 
civilization conserjuently liegan ^ extend its lileesings over society, 
atid to chase away the darkness which ignorance ami superstition had 
spread over Europe. 

The imperial house of HohenstaufTen fell from its pnde of place 
on the death of the F.mperor Freiierie II, the great opponent of the 
papacy (a.d. 1250). llis son Conrad fell a vietiiii to disease, after a 
brief but troubled reign, and the anarehy w liirh sue' ceded in Germany, 
is justly named the calamitous period of the great interregnum. The 
wars between rival pnnccs filled the country with plundering hands; 
there would have Ix-eu no security for life or propewly had not the 
cities combined for mutual defence, founding the confederation of the 
Bhine, and greatly extending the Hanseatic league. The chief feuda¬ 
tories sad great officers of the crown arrogated to therasclves the right 
of election, which had been previously shared by all the German 
princes; they sought to bestow the sovereignty on princes too feeble to 
Mmst the progress of their ambition ; William of Holland, and an 
English piinoe, EUchard, earl of Cornwall, were successively elected 
sapema ind enjoyed little more than the title. At length, Itodolpli, 
oouat of Sfopslmrgb, was chosen (ad. 1273), and showed bintself 
Irosthy of the crown by fait energy in suppressing the predatory wars 
Aai vwwr iraged by ^ vassals. In the mean time, the popes, in 
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defiance of the riglits of the Hohenstauffen, had bestowed the kingdom 
of Kaples on Charles, duke of Anjou, brother to the king of France. 
That prince hastened to secure his new grant; Manfred, natural son of 
Frederic II., wlio acted as regent during the minority of young 
Conradjo, was defeated and slain near Benevento; Charles became 
master of the two Sicilies, where his oruelties soon rendered him 
detested. 

The ci-ueltIcB of the duke of Anjou, the insolence and exactions of 
his followers, and the denial of ledress to the injured, led the Italians 
to invite young Conradin to assert the hereditary claims of his family. 
At the age of sixteen this l)ravc prince entered Ital)', where he was 
enthusiastically received. lie pursued his course in spite of papal 
excommunications, and obtained possession of Rome. But the Italians 
were not able to compete ivith the French in the field; when Conmdin 
encountered Chafles, liis followers broke at the first onset, and he 
remained a prisoner. The duke of Anjou subjected the young prince 
to the raockeiy of a tii.al, .and commanded him to he executed. On 
the scaffold Conradin behaved with a courage worthy of his cause and 
of Ilia race. lie saw, wiiliout n shudder, the head of his cousin, 

S rederic of Austria, struck off by the executioner; and before be 
ooped to the fatal blow, he threw his glove into the midst of the 
crowd, a g.ago of defi.ancc and of vengeance. 

Thus fell the last prince of the house of Suahia, which had long 
been tlic most formidable obstacle to papal usurpation. The triumph 
of the papacy appeared complete ; Italy was severed from the German 
empire ; but the peninsula recoverea its independence only to be tom 
in sunder by factions ; tbe Church did not succeed to the empire, and 
tlie pontiffs found that the spirit of freedom, which they had themselves 
uuituu'd, was a more formidable foe than the sovereigns of Germany. 


ijECTION X .—Formation and Constitutional Ilittory of the 
Spanish Monarchy. 

Foil several liundred years after the great Saracen invasion in the 
beginning of the cightii century, Spain w.as broken up into a number 
of sinnll but independent states, divided in their interests, and often 
in deadly hostility witli one another. It was inhabited by races most 
dissimilar in their origin, religion, and government, the least important 
of which has exercised a considerable influence on tbe character and 
instilutions of its present inhabitants. By the middle of the fiReenth 
century, the number of states into which the countn* had been dtrided 
was reduced to four; Castile, Arragon, Navarre, and |tibe 
kin^om of Granada. The last, eompriscdj within ne«^ tjbe aute 
limits as the modem province of that name, was all thit 
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the MorIcb)) of their once vait phMCMtons ia the panfnsnk. I(« con. 
«e8tratcd popnlation gare it a degree of etrength altogether dispropor- 
tioned to the exteiit of its territory j and thp profuM Magnificence of 
its court, which riralled that of the ancient khalipbx, was supported 
by the labours of a sober industrious people, under whom agriculture 
and (creral of the mechanic art* had reached a degree of perfection 
probably unequalled in any other part of Europe during the middle 
ages. 

The little kingdom of Nararre, embosomed within the Pyrenees, 
bad often attracted the avarice of neighbouring and more powerful 
states. But since tlicir selfish schemes operated as a mutual check 
upon each other, Navarre still continued to maintain her independence 
when all the smaller slates had been absorbed in the gmdunllv increaj- 
ing dominion of ('aside and Aragon. 'Ihis latter kingdom coinpre4 
bended the province of that name, togelher w ith Catalonia and \'ulencia. 
Under its auspicious climate and fne jiolitical institutions, its inliubi. 
tnnU displatcd an uncommon share of iulelleetual and iiioriil energy. 
Its long line ol coast opened the way to an extensive and floutishing 
commerce, and its enterprising navy indemnified the miiion for the 
scantiness of its territory at Lome by the important foreign conque^ 
of Sardinia, Sicily, Naples, and the Balearic Isles. 

The remaining jirovmces of the peninsula fell to the crown of Castile, 
which, thus extending its sway over an unliroken line of country from 
the Bay of Biscay to the Meditc rraneiin, seemed, by the magnitude of 
its territory, to be entitled to so^e su])remaey over the other slates of 
the peninsula, especially .as it was there that the old (hithic monarchy 
may be said first to liave revived after the great f^raecn invasion. 
This claim, indeed, appeal's to have been recognised at an eoily jH’riod 
of her history. Ar.agon did homage to Castile for her territorv on 
the left bank of the Ebro until (in- twelfth century, as did Navarre, 
Portugal, and, at a later period, the Moorish kingdom of Orunada. 
And when at length the various states of Spain were consolidated into 
one monarchy, the capital of Castile became the capital of the ^w 
empire, and her Ipiiguage the language of the court and of literature. 

The Saracens, reposing under the sunny skies of Andalusia, so 
congenial with their own, scented willing to relinquish the sterile 
Wfioos of the north to an enemy whom they despised. But when the 
Spaniards, quitting the shelter of their mountains, descended info the 
•pen plains of Leon and C^tile, they found themselves exposed to the 
fMdatoiy locurMons of the Arab cavalry, who, sweeping over the face 
^ Ae cotmtiy, carried off in a single foray the hard-earned produce of 
^tmnsnecs toil. It was not until they had reached some natural 
Mwnd^, •• Ae river Douto, Aat Uiey were enabled, by constructing 
•* ftrttfieotions behind this natural fence, to secure their ron- 
Oppose an effeetuol resistance to the destructive inroads ol 
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enemies. Their own diseeaiions were another can»e of their 
tardjr progrese. The numerous petty states which rose from the ruins 
of the andent monarchy, seemed to regard each other with even a 
fiercer hatred than that with which they riewed the enemies of their 
faith; a circumstance that more than once bronght the nation to the 
brink of ruin. More Christian blood was wasted in these national 
feuds then in all their encounters with the infidel. The soldiers of 
Fernan Gonzales, a chieftain of the tenth century, complained that 
their master made them lead the lives of very devils, keeping them in 
the harness day and night, in wars not against the Saracens, but one 
another. 

These circumstances so far checked the energies of the Christians, 
that a century and a half elapsed after the invasion before they had 
.penetrated to the Uouro (a.d. 850), and nearly thrice that period 
before they bad advanced the line of conquest to the Tagus (a.d. 1147), 
notwithstanding this portion of the country had been comparatively 
deserted by the Mohammedans. But it was easy to foresee that a 
people living as they did under circumstances favourable to the deve¬ 
lopment of both physical and moral energy, must ultimately prevail 
over a nation oppressed by despotism, and the effeminate indulgence to 
which it was naturally disposed by a sensual religion, and a voluptuous 
climate. In truth, the eiirly Spaniard was urged by every motive 
which can give energy to human purpose. Pent up in his barren 
mountains, he beheld the pleasant valleys and fruitful vineyards of 
his ancestors delivered over to tlic spoiler, the holy places polluted by 
abominable rites, and the crescent glittering on the domes which were 
once consecrated by the venerable symbol of his faith. His cause 
became the cause of Heaven. The Church published her bulls of 
crusade, offering liberal indulgences to those who served, and paradise 
to those who fell in the battle against the infidel. The ancient Cas¬ 
tilian was remarkable for his independent resistance to papal encroach¬ 
ment, hut the peculiarity of his situation subjected him in an uncom¬ 
mon degree to ecclesiastical influence at home. Priests mingled in the 
council and the camp, and, arrayed in their sacerdotal robes, noi 
unfrequently led the armies to battle. Miracles were received by the 
credulous Spaniards almost as ordinary occurrences, so frequent were 
the announcements of their repetition. The violated tombs of the 
sainU were said to have sent forth thunders and lightnings to consume 
the invaders; and when the Christians fainted in the fight, the appari¬ 
tion of their patron St. James, mounted on a milk-white steed, and 
beoru^ akft the banner of the cross, was averred to have been setai 
hovering in the air to rally their hrokea squadrons and lead them on 
to vkdoty. Thus the Spimard looked upon himself as in a pensdiar 
masmer the cart of Providence. For him the laws of nature were 
suspended. He was a soldier of the onmi, fighting not onl/' for hta 
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cotttitiy but for CStrutendoin. Indeed, Tolanteer* (tx>ni the remotest 
parts of Christian {jurope eagerly thronged to serre under his banner, 
and the cause ei religion was debated with the same ardour in ^pain 
'aaan the plains of Palestine. 

i ; To the extraordinary position in which the nation was placed may 
llio referred the liberal forms of its political institutions, as well as n 
more early derelopment of them than took place in other countries of 
'JElnrope. From the exposure of the Castilian towns to the predatory 
Joeisraons of the Arabs, it becaide necessary, not only that they should 
Efce strongly fortified, but that erery citizen should be trained to War 
arms in their defence. An immense increase of consequence was 
giren to the burgesses, who thus constituted the most effeetire part of 
the national militia. To this circumstance, os well as to the policy of 
iariting the settlement of frontier places by the grant of extraordinary 
prmleges to the inhabitants, is to be imputed the early date, as well 
os the liberal character of the charters of community in ('astile and 
Leon. These, aithough rarying a good deal in their derails, generally 
conceded to the citisens the right of electing their own magistrates for 
the regulation of municipal afihirs. Judges were appointed by this 
body for the administration of ciril and criminal law, subject to an 
stppeal to the royal tribunal. No qierson could be affected m life or 
properly except by a decision of this municipal court; and no cause, 
while pending before it, could be eroked thence into the superior 
tribunid. In order to secure the barriers of justice more efft“ctually 
against the riolence of power, so often suiierior to law in an imperfirt 
state of society, it was provided in many of the charters llnit no nobles 
should be permitted to acquire real property wiihiii the limits of iho 
municipality; that no fortress or palace should be erected by them there; 
that such as might reside within the territory of a chnrtered nty or 
borough should be subject to its jurisdiction; and that miy riolenee 
offered by the feudal lords to its inhabitants niiglit be resisted wiiii 
unpunity. Ample and inalienable funds were provided for the maiiite- 
MDce of the municipal functionaries, and for oilier public expenses. A 
large extent of circumjacent country, embracing frequcnily many tow ns 
and villages, was annexed toeach city,with the rightof jurisdiction overit. 
Anoficerwas appointed by the crown to reside within each municipalitv, 
whose province it was to superintend the collection of the niinual and 
fixed tribute paid in lieu of arbitrary taxes, to maintain public order, 
and to be associated with the magistrates of each city in the command 
«f the forces it was bound to oontribate towards the national defenre. 
I^os, while the inhabitants of the great towns in other parts of 
Euop* were langutsbiaginfeiDda] servitude, the Castilian corporations, 
linng under the protection of their own laws and mngittriitcs in lime 
ofpeM«,aad commanded by their own officers in time of war, were 
ia fnB enjeyacat of all the esMotkl rights snd privileges of freemen. 

(i 2 
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It » true that they were often conrulsed by intestine feud*; that 
the laws were often loosely administered by inconjpeteat judges; and 
that the exercise of so many important pririleges of independent 
states, inspired them with feelings of independence which led to mutual 
rivalry, and sometimes to open collision. But with all this, long after 
similar iruniunities in the free cities of other countries, as Italy for 
example, had been sacrificed to the violence of faction or the lust ctf 
power, tliose of the Castilian cities not only remained unimpaired, but 
seemed to ae 4 uire additional stability*with age. This circumstance is 
chiefly ntlnbutahle to the constancy of the national legislature, which, 
until tlic voice of liberty was stifled by the military despotism of the 
house of Austria, was ever ready to interpose its protecting arm in 
defence of constitutional rights. 

The earliest instance on record of popular representation in Castile, 
occurred at Burgos in 1169; nearly a century antecedent to the first 
convocation of the English house of Commons, in the celebrated 
Leicester parliament. Each city had but one vote whatever might 
be the number of its representatives. A much greater irri'gularity 
in the number of cities required to send deputies to the Cortes on 
different occasions prevailed in Castile than ever existed in England; 
though previous to the fifteentii eentury, this docs not seem to have 
proceeded from any design to infringe on the liberties of the people. 
The nomination of the deputies was origiimllv vested in the householders 
at large, but was afterwards confined to the municipalities; a most 
miacliievons alteration which subjected their election eventually to the 
corrupt influence of the crown. They assembled in the same chamber 
with the higher orders of the nobility and clergy; but on questions of 
importance retired to deliberate by themselves. After the transaction 
of other liusincss, their own petitions were presented to the sovereign; 
and his assent gave them the validity of laws. The Castilian commons, 
by neglecting to make their money gnuits dependent on conesponding 
concessions from the crown, relinquished that powerful check on its 
operations so beneficially exerted in the British parliament, but in 
vain contended for even there until a period much later than that now 
under consideration. Whatever may have been the right of the 
nobility and clergy to attend the Cortes, their sanction was not deemed 
essential to the validity of legislative acts; for their presence was not 
even required in many assemblies of the nation which occurred in the 
fourteentli and fifteenth centuries. The extraordinary power thus 
committed to the Commons was, on the whole, unfavourable to their 
Bbertici. It deprived them of the sympathy and co-operation of tie 
lUreat orders of the state, whose authority alone could have enabled 
them to withstand the enactments of arbitruy power, and who in fact 
did eventually desert them in their utmost n^. 

But notwithstanding these defect*, the popular inanch ^ die 
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Castilian Cortas, veij soon after itt adniiawn into that bodr, SMumed 
fijnctions and ex«tris«d a degree of power saperior to that enjoyed by 
the Commons in other Earopean legislatures. It was soon recognised 
at s principle of the constitution, that no tax should be imposed 
without the consent of the representatires of the people; and an 
express enactment to this effect was suffered to remain on the statute- 
book, after it bad become a dead letter, as if to remind the nation of 
the liberties it had lost The Commons showed a wise solicitude in 
regard to the mode of collecting the public revenue, often more 
onerous to the subject than the fax itself. They watched carefully 
over its appropriation to its destined uses; they restrained a too 
prodigal expenditure, and more than once ventured to regulate the 
economy of the royid household. A vigilant eye was kept on the 
conduct of public officers, as well as on the right udmiiiistration of 
justice, and commissions were appointed bj' the Cortes to inquire into 
any suspected abuses of judicial authority. They entennl into nego¬ 
tiations for nllianees with foreign powers, and by determining the 
amount of supplies for the mmntennnce of troojis in time of war, 
preserved a salutary check over military operations. The nomination 
of regencies was subject to their approlintion, and they defined the 
nature of the authority to he entrusted to them. Their consent was 
esteemed indispensable to the validity of a title to the crown; and this 
perogative, or at least the shadow of it, long continued to survive the 
wreck of their ancient liberties, h’liiallv, they more than once set aside 
the testamentary provisions of the sovereign in regard to tlio succession. 

It would he improper to pass by without notice an anonmious 
institution peculiar to Castile, which sought to secure the public 
tranquillity by means which were themselviei sr arcely compatible with 
civil suliordination. This was the ceh-hriited HermandaA, or ‘■‘Holy 
Hrotherhood,” which was designed ns a suhslitule for a regularly 
organized police. It consisted ol a confedtration of the principal 
cities. Iiound together by solemn league and covenant for the defence 
of their liberty in seasons of civil anarchy. Its affairs were conducted 
by deputies, who nssembled at stated intervals for the purpose, trans¬ 
acting their bnsiness under a common seal, enacting laws which they 
were careful to transmit to the noliles and the sovereign, and enforcing 
their measures by an armed body of dependants. Iliis wild kind of 
justice, so chomcteristic of an unsettled state of society, repeatedly 
received tlie legislative sanction; and however formidable such a 
popular engine may have i^peorod to the eye of a monarch, he wo* 
often led to countenance it by n sense of his own impotence, as well 
ns of the ovenreeBtng power of the nobles, against whom it was 
principally directed. Hence thaw atsoetalions, though the epithet may 
•eem somewhat omstmined, have receivtd the app^lntion of “ < 'orles 
Extraonlittary.’ 
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With these immunities the cities of Castile attained a degree of 
opulence and gplendour unriralled, unless in Italy, during the middle 
ages. At a very early period indeed their contact with the Arabs had 
familiarized them with a better system of agriculture and a dexterity 
in the mechanic arts unknown in other parts of Christendom. On 
the occupation of a conquered town we find it distributed into quar¬ 
ters or districts, appropriated to the several crafts, whose members 
were incorporated into guilds, under the regulation of magistrates and 
bye-laws of their own appointment. Instead of the unworthy dis¬ 
repute into which the more humble occupations have since fallen in 
Spain, they were fostered by a liberal patronage, and their professors 
in some instances elevated to the rank of knighthood. The excellent 
breed of sheep which early became the object of legislative solicitude 
furnished them with an important staple; which, together with the 
simpler manufactures, and the various products of a prolific soil, formed 
the materials of a profitable commerce. Augmentation of wealth 
brought with it the usual appetite for expensive pleasures; but the 
surplus of riches was frequently expended in useful public works. 

The nobles, though possessed of immense estates and great political 
privileges, did not consume their fortunes or their energies in a life of 
effeminate luxury. From their earliest boyhood they were accustomed 
to serve in the ranks against the infidel, and their whole subsequent 
lives were occupied either with war, or those marti.al exercises which 
reflect the image of it. I^ooking back with pride lo their ancient 
Gothic descent, and to those limes when they had stood forward a* 
the peers, the electors of their sovereign, they would ill brook the 
slightest indignity at his hand. With these haughty feelings and 
martial habits, it may readily he conceived that they would not suffer 
tlic anarchical privileges of the constitution, which seemed to concede 
nn almost unlimited licence to rebellion, to remain a dead letter. 
Accordingly we find them perpetually convulsing the kingdom with 
their schemes of selfish aggrandisement. The petitions of the Com¬ 
mons are filled with remonstrances on their various oppressions:, and 
the evils resulting from their long desolating feuds. So that notwith¬ 
standing the liberal forms of its constitution, there was probably no 
country in Europe, during the middle ages, so sorely afflicted with the 
vices of intestine anarchy as Castile. These were still further 
aggravated by the improvident donations of the monarchs to the 
aristocracy, in the vain hope of conciliating their attachment, hut 
which swelled their already overgrown power to such » height, that by 
the middle of the fifteenth century, it not only overshadowed that ^ 
the throne, but threatened to subvert the liberties of the state. 

The overweening self-confidence of the nobles, however, proved 
their ruin. They disdained a co-operation with the low« orders in 
defence of their privileges, when both were assailed by the Austriaa 
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djnaitjt and reiied too unbestatiofly on their power u a body, to 
feel je^ou* of their exetasioa £r^ the itatio^ iegiaiature, where 
alone they could iDiike an effectual (land against the usurpatioui of 
the crown. Spain was ^uliarly the Ismd of cbivaliy, and knighthood 
was regarded with espedial faeour by the laws of Castile. The respect 
for the fair sex, which had descended from the Visigoths, was mingled 
with tire religious enthusiasm which had been kindled during the long 
wars with the infidel. An example of the cxtrotogance to which 
this chiralrous spirit was carried occurs in the fifteenth century, when 
a passage of arms was defended at Uchigo, not far from Compostelln, 
hy a Castilian knight named Lenones, and his nine companions, 
against all comers, in the presence of John II. and his court. Its 
ol>ject was to release the knight from the obligation imposed upon 
him by his mistress of wearing publicly an iron collar round his neck 
every Tliursday. The jousts continued for thirty days, and the cham¬ 
pions fought without shield or target, with weapons beming points of 
Milan steel. Six hundred and twenty-seven encounters took phtco, 
and one hflndred and sixty-six lances were brokcu, when the emprise 
was declared to be fairly achieved. 

The long minorities with which Castile was afflicted, perhaps 
more than any country in Europe, frequently threw the government 
into the hands of the principal nobility, who perverted to their own 
emolument the high powers entrusted to them. They usurped the 
possessions of the crown, and invaded some of its most valuable 
pnvileges; so Uiat the sovereign’s subsequent life was frequently 
spent III fruitless attempts to recover the losses of his minority, lie 
sometimes indeed, in the impotence of other resources, resorted to 
such unhappy expedients us treachery and assassination. A pleasant 
tale IS told hr the .Spinish iiistori.ins of the more innocent divire of 
Ilciirv Ill. for the recovery of the estates extorted from the crown hy 
tii« rapacious nobles during liis minority. 

Keturniug home lute one evening, fatigued and lialf famished, 
from a hunting expedition, he was chagrined to find no refreshment 
prepared for him, and still more so to learn from his steward that he 
hud neither money nor credit to purchase it. 'The day’s sport, how¬ 
ever, fortunately furnished the means of appeasing the royal appetite, 
and while a hasty dinner was being prepared, the steward took 
occasion to contrast the indigent condition of the king with that of 
his nobles, who habitually indulged in the most expensive entertain¬ 
ments, and were that very evening feasting with the archbishop of 
Toledo. I’he prince, suppressing hit indignation, determined to 
inspect the a&ir in person, and auaming a disguise, introduced him¬ 
self privately into the archbishop’s palace, where he witnessed wiih 
his own eyes the prodigal magnificence of the banquet, teeming with 
costly wines, and the most luxuriant viands. Tlie next day he caused 
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a rumour to be circulated through the court that he had fallen sud¬ 
denly and dangerously ill. The courtiers, at these tidings, thronged 
to the palace, and when they had all assembled, the king made his 
appearance among them, hearing his naked sword in his hand, and 
with an aspect of unusual severity, seated himself on his throne at 
the upper extremity of the apartment. After an interval of silence 
in the astonished assembly, the monarch, addressing himself to the 
archbishop of Toledo, who was primate of the kingdom, inquired of 
him, “ How many sovereigns he had known in Castile?" The prelate 
answ'cring “ Four," Henry pat the same question to the duke of Bene- 
ventc, and so on to the other courtiers in succession. None of them, 
however, having answered more than five, “ How is this," said the 
prince, “ that you who are so old, should have known so few; while 
I, young as I am, have beheld more than twenty? Yes,” continued 
he, raising his voice to the astonished multitude, “you are the real 
sovereigns of CaStile, enjoying all the lights and revenues of royalty, 
while I, stripped of my patrimonv, have scarcely wherewithal to 
procure the necessaries of life." Then giving a concerted signal, his 
guards entered the apartment, followed by the public executioner, and 
bearing with them the implements of death. The dismayed nobles, 
not relishing the turn the jest appeared likely to take, fell on their 
knees before the monarch, and besought his forgiveness, promising in 
requital, complete restitution of the fruits of their rapacity. Henry, 
contented with having so cheaply gained his point, allowed himself to 
soften at their entreaties, taking care, however, to detain their persons 
ns security for their engagement, until such time as the rents, royal 
fortresses, and whatever effects had laeen filched from the crown, should 
be restored. 

SwTioN XI .—Surrey of the Constitution 0 /Arayon. 

AnAfiON ^^a8 first raised to political importance by its union with 
Clatalonin, including the rich country of Barcelona, and the subsequent 
conquest of the kingdom of Valencia. The ancient country of Barcelona 
bad reached a higher degree of civilisation than Aragon, and was 
distinguished by institutions even more liberal than those wc liave 
described in the preceding section us belonging to Castile. It was in 
the maritime cities, scattered along the coasts of the MediCeiranean, that 
the seeds of liberty, Wth in ancient and modem times, were implanted 
and brought to maturity. Dunng the middle ages, when the people of 
Europe generally maintained a toilsome and unfrequent intercourse 
with each other, those situated on tlie margin of this great inland sea 
found an easy mode of communication across the great highway of its 
waters. They mingled in war too, as well as in peace, and this long 
period is filled with their international contests, while the other free 
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citKS of Chutendom were wattug themsclTes in dril frudi and 
degrading domeatic Woils. In thii wide nad micme collision, theit 
moral power* were ^aickened by constant actiritj; and more enlarged 
Tiew* were formed, with a deeper consciousnes* of their own strength, 
than could be obtained by tho*e inhabitant* of the inferior, who were 
conrersant only with a limited range of object*, and lubjected to the 
inUnence of the same doll monotonoas circumstance*. Among these 
maritime repubKc*, those of Catalonia were eminently conepicuou*. 
By the incorporation of this country therefore with the kingdom of 
Aragon, the strength of the latter wa* greatly augmented. The 
Aragone** princes, well aware of fhii, liberally fostered the institu¬ 
tion* to which the country owed its prosperity, and skilfully availed 
tberaselres of its resources for the nggrandisement of their dominion*. 
They paid particular attention to llie navy, for the more perfi-ct disci¬ 
pline of which, a body of Ians wa* prepared by Peter IV, m lllod, 
which was designed to render it invincible. No allusion whatever is 
made in this stern code to the mode of surrendering to or retreating 
from the enemy. TTie commander, who declined attacking any force 
not exceeding his own by more than one vessel, was jmnished with 
death. The Catalan navy dis]iuted the empire of the Miditerraucan 
with the fleets of Pisii, and still more with those of (lenoa. M'ith its 
aid the Ariigoaeic monarchs achieved successfully the conquest of 
Sicily, Sanliiiia, and the Balearic Isles, which they annexed to their 
empire. It penetrated info the farthest regions of the Levant, and a 
Catalan armament cxmqticred Athens, giving to their sovereign the 
classical title of duke of that city. 

But though the dominions of the kings of .Aragon were thus ex 
tended abroad, there were no sovereigns in Europe whose aulhonly was 
so limited at home. The national historians refer the origin of their 
government to a written constitution of aixmt the middle of the ninth 
century, fragments of which arc still preserved in ct rlain ancient docu¬ 
ments and chronicles. On the occurrence of a vacancy in the throne 
at this epoch, a monarch was elected by the twelve principal nohlea, 
who prescribed a code of laws, to the observance of which he wa* 
compelled to iwear before as*uming the sceptre. The import of these 
laws was to circumscribe within very narrow liinit* the authority of 
the »ovcre%nty, distributing the principal functions to a Jutlicia or 
justice; and these peer* were authorized, if the compact should be 
violated by the monoKh, to withdraw tbeir allegiance, and in the bold 
language of the otdisanoe “to substitute any other ruler in hi* stead, 
even a pagan if they Heted." The great barons of Aragon were few in 
number, they dabaed descent from the twelve electoral peer* we have 
described, and they very reluctantly admitted to equality those whom 
the favour of the sovereigu raised to the peerage. No Imron could be 
divested of hU fief UBle** by public lentenee of the juitico and the 
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Cortes. The nobles filled of right the highest offices in the state; they 
appointed judges in their domains for the cognisance of certain civil 
causes, and they exercised an unlimited criminal jnrispdiction over cer¬ 
tain classes of their vassals. They were excused from taxation except 
in specified cases; were exempted from all corporal and capital pun¬ 
ishments; nor could they be imprisoned, though their estates might be 
sequestrated, for debt. But the laws conceded to them privileges of a 
still more dangerous character. They were entitled to defy and pub¬ 
licly renounce their allegiance to their sovereign; with the whimsical 
privilege in addition, of commending their families and estates to his 
protection, which he was obliged to protect until they were again 
reconciled. The mischievous right of private war was repeatedly 
recognised by statute. It was claimed and exercised in its full extent, 
and occasionally with circumstances of peculiar atrocity. An instance 
is recorded by Zurita of a bloody feud between two of these nobles, 
prosecuted with such inveteracy that the parties bound themselves by 
solemn oath never to desist from it during their lives, and to resist 
every effort, even on the part of the crown itself, to effect a pacificiition 
between them. 

The commons of Aragon enjoyed higher consideration, and still 
larger civil jtrivileges, than those of Castile. For this they were 
perhaps somewhat indebted to the example of their Catalan neighbours, 
the influence of whose democratic institutions naturally extended to 
other parts of the Aragonese monarchy. The charters of certain cities 
accorded to their inhabitants privileges of nobility, particularly those 
of immunity from taxation ; while the magistrates of others were per¬ 
mitted to take their seats in the order of the lesser nobles. By a 
statute passed in 13(17 it was ordained that the Cortes should assemble 
triennially. The great officers of the crown, whatever might be their 
personal rank, were jealously excluded from their deliberations. The 
session was opened by an address from the king in person, a point of 
svhich the Aragonese Cortes was always very tenacious: after which, 
the nobles, the clergy, and the commons, withdrew to their separate 
apartments. The greatest scrupulousness was manifested in main¬ 
taining the rights and dignity of the body; and their intercourse with 
one another and with the king was regulated by the most precise forms 
of parliamentary etiquette. The subjects of deliberation were referred 
to a committee from each order, who, after conferring together, 
reported to their several departments. It wa* in the power of any 
member to defeat the passage of a bill, by opposing to it bis veto or 
dissent formally registered to that effect. He might even interpose 
his negative on the proceedings of the house; and thus put a stop to 
the prosecution of all further business during the session. During the 
interval of the sessions of the legislature a committee of two from each 
department was appointed to preside over public offidrs, parrienlariy 
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in regard to the rereaue and the •eoority of justice; with authority 
to convoke a Cortes extiaordiuory, whenever the exigency might 
demand it. 

The Cortes exercised the highest ^notions, whether of a delibera¬ 
tive, legislative, or judicial nature. It had a right to be consulted on 
all BtaUers of importance; especially on those of peace or war. No 
law was valid, no tax could be imposed without its consent; and it 
careftilly provided for the application of the revenue to its destined 
uses. It determined the succession <o the crown; removed obnoxious 
ministers; reformed the bouselioid and domestic expenditure of the 
nKumreh; and exercised the power in the most unreserved manner of 
withholding supplies, os well ns of resisting whut it regarded as an 
encroachroeut on she liberties of the nation. 

The gorernments of Valencia and (.^tulonia were administered 
independent of each other long idler they had Imjcu consolidated into 
one monarchy, hut they bore a very near resemldauco to the constitu¬ 
tion of Aragon. The city of Itnrcelono, which originally gave its name 
to the county of which it was tlic capitul, «us distinguished from a 
very early period by ample municipal privileges. Under the Amgonesi' 
monarchy Uwcelona had so well profited by the liberal administration 
of Its rulers as to have reached a degree of prosperity rivalling that of 
any of the Italian republics. She divided witu them the lucrative 
conmierce with Alexandria, and lier port, thronged with foreigners 
from every nation, became a principal emporium in the Aledilemuican 
for the spices, drugs, perfumes, and other rich commodities of the East, 
whence they were difl'used over tlie interior of Spain, and the European 
continent. Her consuls and her commercial factories were established 
in every consideiahle port in the ilcdilerrancan and in the nortlr of 
Europe. The natural jiroducti of her soil, and her various domestic 
fabrics, supplied her with abundant articles of export. Fine wool was 
imported by the merchants of this city in considerable quantities from 
Eoglmd in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and returned there 
manufactured into cloth; an cxcliangc of commodities the reverse of 
that existing between the two countries at the present day. The 
wealth which flowed in upon Barcelona, and the result of the activity 
and enterprise which the merchants of the place exhibited, was evinced 
by the numerous public works in which it set an example to all Europe, 
^atigera who visited Spain in the fourteenth iJld fifteenth centuries, 
expatiate on the magnificence of this city, its commodious prirato 
edifices, the cleanliness of its streets and public squares, and on the 
amenity of its gardens and cultivated environs. 

But the peculiar glory of Barcelona was the freedom of its ranui- 
cipal institutionsu The government consisted of a senate or council of 
one hundred, and a body of corrtgidoru or counsellors, varying at times 
from four to six in number; the former entrusted with the legislative, 
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might riolate it; and raised and appropriated puWitr money tor the 
construction of useful works, or tlie eneouragenunt Of such cemmiB'- 
cial adventurers as were too hazardous or expensive for igdindw! 
enterprise. The professors of the different art% as the' trades tWte 
called, organized into guilds or companies, constituted so many inde¬ 
pendent associations, whose members were eligiWe to the .highest 
municipal offices. And such was the importance attaehed to these 
offices, that the nobility in many instances, resigning the privileges of 
their rank, a necessary preliminary, was desirous of being Enrolled 
among the candidates for them. 

Under the influence of these democratic institutions, the burghers 
of Barcelona, and, indeed, of Catalonia in general, which enjoyed 
moK or less of a similar freedom, assumed a haughty independence of 
character, beyond what existed among the same class in other parts of 
Spain; and this, combined with the martial daring fostered by a life 
of maritime adventure and warfare, made them impatient, not ftierely 
of oppression, but of contradiction on the part of their sovereigns, 
who have experienced more frequent and more sturdy resistance from 
this part of their dominions than from any other'. Navogiers, the 
Venetian ambassador to Spain early in tbe sixteenth century, although 
ft republican himself, was so struck with nhat he deemed the insub¬ 
ordination of the Barcelonians, that he asserts, “The inhabiWhts have 
so many privileges that the king scarcely retains any authority (Wer 
them; their liberty,” he adds, “should rather go by the name of 
licentiousness.” One example among many, may ^ given of the 
tenacity with which they adhered to their most inconsiderable 
immunities. 

Ferdinand I., in 1416, being desirous, in consequence of the 
exhausted state of the finances on his coming to the throne, to evade 
the pavmcnt of a cer^n fax or subsidy, commonly paid by the kings 
of Anigon to the city of Barcelona, sent for the president of the 
council, John Fiveller, to require the consent of that body to this 
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umm*. ^rnktai^, cifiMd wl(k hit wi. 

lofi^^dtMantiMi tK-enoou^ aHf l;tai^ tath«e than oompraoiiae 
tM ri||iih(«f the ci^| B^a^tiiMled Um' king Of &ia coronttion oath, 
exp^M(«4 hU n^t tla^ kb ^ willinf yo.aoon to derwto ftoifi th« 
gi^ uagoa ot i^pn([eUMon, 'ip[^«Jaitfjr told him' that he and 
ItU ooiini^et vould- aerer l^tray tne li^rtie«<%ntnitted to them. 
Serdutajld^ indipmat af itir ^nguage, ordefsd the patriot to with- 
draUrjiito angtherttpaftment^ whera lie remainea in much uncertajpty 
M to ^hreontoqu^jpces' of his temrfitj. But the king was dissuaded 
StOin ^lent measures, if he ever contemplated them, by the represcn- 
tadoiledf hfs rourtjprs, wlio warned him not to reckon too much on 
the patience of the people, who bore small adection to his person, 
4he little fatSiliuity with which he had treated them, in compa- 
rjton Ifith their preceding monarclis, and who were already in arms 
to protect their magistrate. In consequence of these suggestions, 
ferditlhnd deemed it prudent to release the councillor, and withdrew 
abruptly ffom the city on the ensuing day, disgusted at the lil-sucoess 
of hia enterprise. 

Such, in the earlier stages of Spanish history, were the free con¬ 
stitutions of Castile and Arison; hut when these two kingdomi^ere 
united into one great monarcliy, it became the settled policy of the 
sovereigns to destroy all the institutions by which the liberties of the 
people were secured. As the power of the Mohammedans grew 
weaker, the kings of Castile had less reason to grant municipal privi¬ 
leges on condition of defending the frontiers, and their nobles, conti¬ 
nually engaged in mutual dissensions, were unable to check the 
ktroadi of the crown on their an-stocratic privileges. Tlic nobles of 
Aragon indeed were always ready to combine in a common cause, 
and it Was aptly said by one of the monarehs, in reference to these 
two aristocracies, that it was equally dithcuU to divide the nobles of 
Aragon and to unite those of Castile. But union availed little to the 
Aragonese nobles, when the seat of government was placed beyond 
the sphere of their influence, and when Castilian armies were ready 
to crush the first appearance of insurrection. It is alto to he 
remarked, though rather in anticipation of what we shall have to 
discuss hereafter, that the conquest of America not merely gave the 
kings of Spain vast supplies of gold, without their being compelled 
to have recourse to their parliaments or cortei, but it also enabled 
them to create many lucrative roonopolics, for which the i^aniih 
nobles bartered the privileges of their order and the rights of the 
people. There is a closer connexion between freedom of trade and 
freedom of institution than k generally imegined; every protected 
interest exists at the expense M all the other classes of the commu¬ 
nity, and beii^ itself has^ tm injustice, must connive at injustice in 
others. Pn>^>ectire km, however great, k constantly hasarded by the 
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ignorant and unthinking for immediate gain, hofreret small, and it 
was this selfish folly which mainly enabled the Austrian line of 
Spanish monarchs to oyerthrow the ancient constitution of their 
country, and to render Spain a memorable and sad example of the 
great truth, that a land of monopoly soon becomes a land of slavery, 
and erentually a land of misery. 

e-- 

Section XII .—Slate of Western Europe at the commneement of 
the Fourteenth Centurv. 

RoDOLPn of Hapsburgh had no sooner obtained possession of the 
empire flian be resolved to strengthen the sovereign authority, by 
annexing some of the great fiefs to tlie crown. The usurpation ot the 
duchy of Austria by Ottokar. king of Bohemia, afforded him a pretext 
for interfering in the disposal of that province; he defeated Ohtokar, 
and deprived him not only of Austria, but also of Styria, Carinthia, 
and Camiola, which were formed into a new principality, and the 
investiture given to Albert, the emperor's son (a.d. 1282), who 
founded the imperial house of Austria. 

But while the emperor’s authority was extended in Germany, it 
was almost unknown in Italy, where the republican cities generally 
withdrew even nominal allegiance from their former musters. Of 
these commercial states Venice was the most important. This city had 
been originally founded by some refugees who sought shelter in the 
islands and lagoons of the Adriatic, from the ferocity of the Huns 
(A.t). 452); but it first rose into importance under the doge Pierre 
Trseolo II. (a.d. 992), who obtained freedom of commerce for bis 
fellow-citiiens from the Byzantine emperor and the sultan of Egypt, 
and subjected the maritime cities of Istria and Dalmatia. In the wars 
between the empire and the papacy, they had generally supported the 
latter; Pope Alexander III., as a reward for their services, conferred 
on them the sovereignty of the Adriatic, and hence arose the singular 
ceremony of celebrating annually a mystic marriage between that sea 
and the Venetian doge. The crusades tended greatly to extend the 
power of the republic, especially the fourth, in which, as we have 
already stated, the Greek empire was dismembered. On this occasion, 
the Venetians received from their allies several maritime cities in 
Dalmatia, Albania, Epirus, and Greece, the islands of Crete, Corfu, 
Oephalonia, and several others in the Ionian cluster. 

But the increasing wealth of Venice led to a fatal change in its 
political constitution. The government was originally democratic, the 
power of the doge being limited by a council, who were freely ebosen 
by the dtisens. Several tumults at these elections furnished the doge, 
Peter Qraadenigo, with an excuse for proposing a few abrogating 
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•BBval •leetioM, and rendering the dignity of coancilior hereditary in 
the fttniiie* of tboae who were at the period tnembere of the legulative 
aMemhly (a.d. 1^8). Thia establishment of a dose aristocracy led to 
aereral rerolts, of which that headed by Tiepolo was the meat remark¬ 
able (a.d. 1310). After a fierce battle within the city, the insurgents 
were routed; ten inquisitors were chosen to inrestigate the conspiracy, 
and this commission was soon rendered permanent under the name of 
the Council of Ten, the most formidable tribunal ever founded to 
support aristoeratic tyranny. 

Genoa, like Venice, owed its prosperity to its extensive commerce, 
which flourished in spite of the several political convulsions that agi¬ 
tated the republic. The Genoese embraced iLe cause of the Greek 
emperors, and helped tliem to regain Constantinople. Their services 
were rewarded by the cession of Cafla, Azov, and other ports on the 
Black Sea, through which they opened a lucrative trade with China 
and India. They obtained also Smyrna, and I’era, a suburb of Con¬ 
stantinople, together with several important islands in the Archipelago. 
Nor were they less successful in extending their power in Italy and 
the western Mediterranean, though they had to contend against 
powerful rivals in the citizens of Pisa. The mutual jealousies of 
these republics, and the anxiety of both to ]>osse8s the islands of 
Corsica and Sardinia, led to a long and sanguinary war. it ended 
(a.d. 12110) in the complete overthrow of tlie Pisans, whose commerce 
was annihibited by the loss of the island of I'llba, and the destruction 
of the ports of Pisa and Leghorn. 

Charles of Anjou did not long enjoy the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies. His subjects justly hated him for the murder of Conradin, 
and the insolence of the French soldiery conlirmeri their aversion. 
An atrocious insult offered to a Siciliuii lady, provoked tlie celebrated 
insurrection, commonly called the Siriliun Vespers' (a.d. 1282), in 
which ail the French residents in Sicily were massacred, witli the 
exception of William Parccllet, whose virtues honorably distinguislicd 
him from his countrymen. The islanders placed themselves under 
the protection of the king of Aragon, and Ctiarles, though aided by 
the pope, was unable to regain his authority over them. 

Pope Martin, who was warmly attached to Charles of Anjou, 
excommunicated the king of Aragon, and placed his kingdom under 
an interdict; and, finding these measures ineffectual, be preached a 
crusade against him, and gave the investiture of bis staues to the 
Count of Valois, second son of the king of France. He proclaiineil 
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Charle* of Anjou champion of the Holy C%iirch, and declared that 
thia sanguinary tyrant was a prince choaen by God himself. The 
pope, who thus bestowed crowns, and exonerated subjects from their 
allegiance, was unable to maintain himself in his own capital; and, 
while he hojaid to humble kings, could not enforce the obedience of 
the Roman citizens. But this is not the only instance of a similar 
anomaly in the history of the popa» Peter of Aragon, feigning 
obedience, excliaiiged his title of kit^for that of a simple knight, 
retaining, hoHcvcr, all the power of royalty; but dreading the suc¬ 
cours that the king of France sent to his uncle more than the papal 
menaces, he sought out means of gaining time to organize the defence 
of Sicily, Knowing the vain-glorious disposition of his rival, Peter 
proposed that (Ihatlcs and he, with a hundred knights at each aide, 
should decide their respective titles in a combat, nciur Bordeaux. The 
^ukc of Anjou, elated by the hopes of a duel with a prince who 
added to his modest title, “ Knight of Aragon," the sounding designa¬ 
tions, “Lord of the Seas, and Father of Thiec Kings,” accepted the 
terms; and, while he prepared for the expected field, neglected his 
preparations for war. Martin fulminated against the duel, single 
combats being forbidden by the Church; hut I'eter had never intended 
to expose himself to the ehance, and on the apjwinted day, Charles 
discovered, from the non-appearance of his adversary, that he had 
been baffled by superior policy, perhaps we should rather say, perfidy, 

Martin more than shared tlie indignation of his favourite ; he 
renewed the preaching of the crusade against Peter, granting to all 
who fought in tlie papal cause the same indulgences assigned to those 
who Joined in the expeditions for the recovery of Palestine; and he 
sent ambassadors urging the French king to hasten the invasion of 
Aragon. It is not easy to conceive how monarrhs could be blind to 
the consequences of accepting these proffered crowns; they thus 
recognised the principle of the pope's right to depose sovereigns, and 
sanctioned a power which might at any time he employed ag.ainst 
themselves or their successors. But tlie lessons of'prudence are slow 
in jicnotruting hearts fascinated by ambition or fanaticism. 

The anathemas of Martin did not deprive Peter of his crown ; 
they scarcely even checked the current of his fortune*. All his sub¬ 
ject*. clergy, nobles, and coinmone, ostentatiously displayed their 
attachment to their sovereign, and laughed the pap^ decrees to scorn. 
The Aiagoncse admiral defeated the fleet of the duke of Anjon 
within sight of Naples, and made his son, Charles the Lame, ,a pri¬ 
soner (A.n. 12)14). This scion of a detested race would not have 
escaped the fury of the Mcssonlans, who wished to sacrifice him in 
revenge for the murder of Conradin, only for the generous interfer¬ 
ence of Queen Constance, klanfred’i daughter, who retcaed him from 
the fury of the populace, and sent him for security to Catalonia, 
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Cfaarifc/of Anjou did not long surrire thi« odunitj; the rememhmnoe 
of kik. former triumplu iuid proiperitj, hit pride, hit contempt for 
hu eaemiet, and thame for haring been baffled by policy, oggra- 
rated the mortification of a defeat ^Thich he no longer bad power to 
retriere. 

Spain continued diridcd into tevcral tmall kingdomt, Chrittian 
and Mohammedan. To the «<#« belonged Nararre, Aragon, and 
Castile, of which the two latt were gradually extending themtelrei at 
the expense of their Muluimmedan neiglibourt. The Castilian mo* 
narch, Alphonse I., capturtnl Madrid and Toledo (a.i). lOttTi), he 
would probably hare expelled the Moors from Spain, had not a new 
burst of fanaticism in Africa supplied the *AIohanime<bins with horde* 
of enthusiastic defenders in the moment of danger Tlio -Moors not 
only recovered their strength, but became so formidable, that Popo 
Innocent III. published a crusade against them. A numerous Chri*- 
tian army assembled on tbc confines of Castile and Andalusia; they 
encountered their enemies near the city of l^Wda, and inflicted on 
them a defeat, from which the Spanish Mohammedans never rocoYcred 
(a.D. 1212). Ferdinand III., king of Castile and Ijeon, profited by 
the weakness of the Moors, suMued the little kingdoms of Cordova, 
Murcia, and Seville (a.u. 125(i), so that the Mohammedans wer* 
reduced to a single kingdom of Granada. 

The crusades in Spain btd to the foundation of a new kingdom in 
Europe, Henry of Burgundy, a raemlier of the royal family of 
France, was so eminently distinguished by bis valour in the Moham¬ 
medan wars, Alplionso VI., king of tastib', g;ne him Ins daughter 
in marri.ige, with the investiture of the eouniry of Portugal ns her 
dowry. Henry enlarged his territory at ibe expense of the .Moliam- 
medans, but ins fame was eclipsed by that of Ins son Alplionso, wlioin 
his soldiers proclaimed king on the glorious field of buttle in which 
the power of the Mohammedans was destroyed {a.I>. IldU). To 
secure his new royalty, Alphonso placed himself and hU kingdom 
under tlie protection of the Holy See, and detlared himself a liege 
subject of the pope. His successors found the Roman pontiffs by no 
means slow in availing themselves of the power thus ceded to them ; 
several violent struggles were made by the kings to free themselvi-s 
from the yoke, but the power of the popes prevailed, and a treaty 
was concluded, by which the Portuguese clergy were secured in exten¬ 
sive possessions, almost royal privileges, and a complete ciemjition 
from secular jurisdiction (a.u. 12119). 

As tlie governments of France and England began to assume a 
stable form, rivalry arose betwreen tbc two nations, wbich lerl to a long 
series of sanguinary war*. From the time of Capet’s usurpation, the 
policy of the French kings bad been to lessen the power of Uie great 
feudatories: and it was a perilous error in Philip I. fo sanction the 
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dake of Normandy’s conquest of England, for lie thus pennitted ,a 
Tasgal, already dangerous, to become his rival sovereign. The daagar 
was greatly increased when Louis VII, divorced his faithleHj wife 
Eleanor, the heiress to the provinces of Guienne, Poitou, and Gasoony, 
She married Henry II., king of England, and thus enabled him to.sdd 
her inheritance to that of the Plantagenets in France, which 
the duchies of Normandy and the counties of Anjou and Maine 
(a.d, 1152). The vassal was now more powerful than his aorereigs; 
the throne of France indeed would scarcely have been secure, had not 
the family disputes of the Plantagenets, secretly fomented by the 
wicked Eleanor, caused Henry’s sons to revolt against their indulgent 
father, and brought that able sovereign with sorrow' to hU grave. 
Philip Augustus was the founder of the greatness of the French 
monarcliy. The Plantagenets of England sank rapidly before bis 
superior talents, llieliard I. was nothing more than a brave wamcr, 
and unable to compete with the policy of his rival ; liis successor, 
John, vras neither a soldier nor a statesman ; he provoked the resfflit- 
ment of all his subjects, and while assailed in England by the discon¬ 
tented barons, and menaced abroad by the pope, he was deprived of 
most of his continental dominions by the watchful king of France. 
Philip’s neighbours, and many of bis vassals, were alarmed at the 
Vast increase of his power after his conquest of the Norman provinces; 
they formed a league against him, but at the battle of Douvines 
(a.I). 1214), he triumphed over the united forces of the Germans, the 
English, and the Flemings, and by this victory secured the possession 
of his acquisitions. 

After the death of Nichol.as (a.d. 121>2), tlic papacy, as if ex¬ 
hausted by its own excesses, seemed to have fallen into a lethargy. 
The Holy See remained vacant for two years and tlirec months; an 
intervals which the heads of tlie Church might have improved to 
nccominodatc the ecclosiastical system to the improved state of intel¬ 
ligence, and the consequent changes in the wants and wishes of 
Europe, But, in an evil hour, tlicy had adopted the doctrine of infal¬ 
libility, and believed themselves bound to keep their system stationary 
while everything around was in progress. In a former age the papacy 
had taken the lead in the advancement of intelligence; the cleigy and 
the friars were the missionaries of knowledge; but the C'huridl had 
now fallen into tlic rear; kings, not pontifla, were the patrons of 
learning; in the new contest between tlie spiritasl and tempocal 
powers, we shall find the latter conquering, because on their aide 
were ranged all who took a. share in the advancement of civiliaatUK. 
Intelligence, cinnncipaled from the cloister, found a temporary abode 
in the palace, and finally spread even to the cottage ; the popM beesune 
its enemiee from the moment it quitted their protection, hat they 
were necessarily vanquished in the struggle; one age beheld aKwarohs 
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b iit the deposing power, the next witneseed the pope's authority n 
keiy, and his yery name a reproach in one-half of Eupopc. 

1 The yaeancy in the papacy beoMne the signal for ciril wars in 
Rome, and thronghout Italy superstition attributed these calamities 
to the cardinals, who left the Church without a head: an insane hermit 
|timulated the populace to menace them with death unless they pro¬ 
ceeded to an election, and they chose a feehle, ignorant, old fhnalic, 
who took the name of Celestine IW. Though destitute of any other 
qualification, Celestine had at least the pride of a pontiff,—the bridle 
the ass, on which, with blasphemous imitation, he made his public 
entry into Aquilo, was held by two kings, Charles II., the peijurcd 
loyereign of Naples, and his son Charles Martel, nominal king of 
Hungary. But the cardinals soon hecaiiie weary of an idiot monk 
forced upon them by an insane hermit ; Benedict Cajelan worked 
upon the weak mind of Celestine to resign a digiiily which he was 
unable to maintain, and, having prcriously gained the suffrages of the 
Kjllege, ascended the throne under the name of Honifiice VIII.' In 
ts altered circumstances, the papacy thus found a ruler who had forti¬ 
tude and courage safiicient to maintain its pretensions against the 
Idngs who had now begun to discover their nghrs; hut the defeat of 
:he pontiff added one to the many examples that history affords of 
■he failure of antiquated pretensions when opposed to common sense 
and common honesty. 


.Slction XIII .—of Boniface VIII. 

Most historians assert that Ronifice had recourse to very trenrherous 
artifices, in order to obtain the resignation of Celestine : however this 
may be, the atdicated pontiff was inimedi.ately shut up in a prison, 
lest his scruples, or his remorse, should trouble his successor. Boni¬ 
face, to the ambition and despotic character of Gregory VII., added a 
more cmfty manner, and more dissimulation, than bad been recently 
seen in tbe ohair of 8t. Peter. He aspired to universal sovereignty 
OTcr ecclesiastics, princes, and nations; and he diligently sought out 
means for rendering them submissive to his laws. Aware that it 
would be impossible to revive the crusading passion in Europe, he 
leKlved to make the recovery of Palestine a pretext for interfering in 
ibe quarrels of sovereigns. He wrote to Philip the Fair, king of 
Pmioe, to Edward I. of England, and to Adolphus, emperor of 
Germany, commanding them, under pain of excommunication, to 
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accommodate their differences; and he mediated a peace between the 
lOTereign* of France and Aragon. 

Jamei, king of Aragon, anxious to conciliate the pope, rasigDed 
his pretentions to Sicily; but the islanders, detesting the honse of 
Anjou, and despising the commands of a sorereign who had so wsOldj 
ab^doned his rights, crowned Frederic, the brother of James, ^ 
Palermo, and eipeljed the papal legates. Excommunications ware 
fulminated against the Sicilians, and the soyeteign of their choice; 
eren the feeble James was induced to arm against his brother, end 
aid in his expulsion from the island; and this riolation of natural 
ties was rewarded by the cession of Sardinia and Corsica, otm wbidt 
the pope had not a shadow of right. But the ambition of Bonifece 
was not limited to bestowing islands and Italian principalities; he 
resolved to establish his authority over the most powerful sovereigns 
of Europe. 

Philip the Fair was one of the most able monarchs in Christendom; 
resolute in establishing his influence over the great vassals of the 
crown, he strengthened himself by the support of his people, and 
resolved that the nobles and the clergy should, from henceforth, fonn 
classes of his subject. Feudal anarchy disappeared, and equal juris¬ 
diction was extended over all ranks ; the lower classes wore delivered 
from the most galling burdens of vassalage, and the despotism of the 
sovereign became a blessing to the nation. In the midst of his career 
he received an emliassy from the pope, commanding him to spare a 
conquered vassal, to abstain fiom taxing the elergv, and to submit his 
disputes iMtIi the count of Flanders to the .arbitration of the Holy 
See. I’liilip spurned these demands, upon which the pope issued the 
celebrated bull, called, from the words with which it commenoeK 
tVcncu /(/not, excommunicating the kings who should levy eceU«*l^ 
tical subsidies, and the priests who should pay them, and withdrawiBg 
the clergy from the jurisdiction of lay tribunals. 

Tins attempt to establish a theocracy, independent of monarchy, 
excited geiicnd iiidigiiatinn. In England, Erlward ordered his judgn 
to admit no causes in which ecclesiastics were the coraplainosti, bqt 
to try every suit brought against them, averring that those who refuMd 
to contribute to the support of the state, had no claim to the proteet- 
tion of the l.iw Tins expedient succeeded, and the English ecdosifM* 
tics hasted to pay their subsidies, without further compulsion. 
the Fmr exhibited even more vigour; he issued an ^ict 
the export of gold, silver, jewels, provisions, or munitiont tl war, 
without a licence ; and be forbade foreign merchants to etistklilii 
themselves in bis dominions. Boniface, aware that these mcMim 
would destroy the revenue which the court of Borne derivwl jEnwi 
France, remonstrated m urgent terms, explained away the molt oCsB- 
sive parts of hk former Imli, and ofiered several adwotages to the 
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|i^ if he would modify hU edicts. Philip allowed faimself to be 
jmuaded; the bull Clench laicot was rendered less stris^ut: Louis 
E&. mu canonised, and Philip could boost of haring u taint for an 
Beaetor; finally, the pope promised that he would support Charles of 
falou, as a candid<ae for (he en>[iire. IJnszled by these boons, the 
Btneh monarch accepted the arbitration of the pope, in his disputes 
the king of England and the count of h iiuidcrs. But Boniface, 
p his astonishment, decided that Gulciine should be restored to 
pB^^lsad, that all his former possessions should be giren back to the 
jDiuit of Flanders, and that Philip himself should undertake n new 
(rosade. When this unjust sentence was read in the presence of the 
Fioueh court by the bishop of Durham, Kdnard's nnilwssador, the 
Iciiig listened to it with a smile of contempt, but the count of Artois, 
mragod at such insolence, snatched the bull, tore it in pieces, and 
Bung the fragments info tlie fire. This was the only answer returned: 
Philip, heedless of the poj>e's anger, renewal the war. 

Boniface VIII, little dreamed that Philip's nsistanoo would lie so 
energetic, or of such dangerous eiample: hut he prejuired for the 
ooming struggle, by securing liis nuthoniy in Italy, and especially in 
Borne, where the papal power had hcen long controlled by the factious 
nobles. Imincdiatcly after Ins elev.nion to the pontificate, he hud 
ennsed himself to he elected senator, but the tiliiliellincs rendered the 
dignity of such a magislrate >eiy }irccunous; it was neccs««iry to 
destroy them, and in this instance ix inonal Tciigeancc was united to 
the projects of ambition. I be leaders of the iiliihelline faction at 
Rome were the illustrious family of the Coloiiiia, two cardmaJs of 
that name had strenuously resisted the alxiiralioii of C'elesline, and 
find long been marked out us vutiias. I iider the pretest of their 
alliance with the kings of Ncily and Aragon, they were summoned 
to appear before tin- papal tribunal; but justly dreading that their 
doom srns predetermined, they fled to tlieir castles, protesting against 
tfio sentence of him whom they denied to lx- a legitimate pope. 
Bovi&ce hurled the most terrible ainithem.is against them, declaring 
tfiam infamous, cicommunicate, and iiunpablc of any juiblic charge, 
to the fourth generation: be devoted lliim to the fires of the Inr|uiiii- 
tku, and preached a crusade for tlicir destruction. Intiini<iale<l for a 
■Wment, the Colonuas submitted, and sunendcred their town ot Palcs- 
MUk as a pledge of their fidelity. No sooner was Boniface master of 
'An stronghold, than, regardless of his oaths, he levelled the fortress 
ground, forbade it to be rebuilt, renewed bis persecutions 
ttpiost Bte Colonnaa, and compelletl them to fly from Italy. Iliey 
MMgj|kt skater at the court of France, where they wen- hospitably 
Vge*IT*i by Philip, who thus gave a tigusl proof of his independence 
JHmIIhs jpneroiity. 

was alanncd, but not dismayed; he resolved to lull the 
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king's Tigliancc bv itimulating his ambition: for this pnrfmso he 
proposed to dethrone Albert, emperor of Germany, and giye the 
crown to Charles of Valois, whom he had already created imperil 
ticar, and captain-general of the Holy Church. Philip turned a deaf 
car to this tempting proposal; he eren entered into alliance wth 
Albert, and cemented the union by giving his sister in marriage to the 
emperor's son, Bodolph, duke of Austria. Boniface was enraged by 
this disappointment, but his attention was diverted by the institution 
of a Jubilee to mark the commencement of a new century (a.d. 1300). 
He published a bull, promising full pardon and remission of all sins 
to those who, being confessed and penitent, should visit the tombs of 
the ajiostles at Home, during fifteen days, hlultitudes of pilgrims, 
anxious to obtain the benefits of the crusades, without the perils of 
war, flocked to the city, and by their liberal expenditure, greatly 
enriched the Itomans. This profitable contrivance was renewed by 
the successors of Boniface, at intervals of fifty years, and proved to be 
an efficacious means of recruiting the papal treasury. 

Scarcely had the Jubilee terminated, when the disputes between the 
pope and the king of France were revived, in consequence of the rival 
claims for supremacy, between the nrchhishop and the viscount of 
Nnrhonne. 'fhe king supported his vassal; the prelate appealed to 
the poiie, and Boniface promptly responded to the call. A legate was 
sent to Philip, and the choice of an ambassador was almost a declar 
ration of war. The pope’s messenger was the bishop of Pamiers, a 
rebellious subject, whose treasons wore notorious, and whose insolence 
to his sovereign excited general indignation. The seditious prelate 
was driven from tlic court; hut the king instead of bringing him to 
trial, complained to his metropolitan, the archbishop of Narbaane, 
iuid demanded justice. Boniface addressed an insolent bull to tlie 
Ling, summoned the French bishops to meet at Rome, to consult 
respecting the doom that should be pronounced on their sovereign, 
and invited Philip himself to be present at this unprecedented 
conclave. But the king, supported by the legists or professors of the 
law, a body rising rapidly into importance, defied the papal power and 
appealed to tlie good sense of his people. Boniface had sent n baitr 
known in history by the name of AntenUa /iU', to France, in which ali 
the delinquencies of Philip, not only towards the Church, but every 
dass of Ills fubjecli, were portrayed with apparent moderation, hat 
with great vigour and eloquence. Peter Flotte, the royal chiHscelktu 
presented an abridgment of this document to the great council of the 
nation, craftily culling out those passages in which the papal protCSi' 
sions were roost ofTstuirely pul forward. This doooroent called "the 
little buH," was as follows:— 


‘“Uaia.tw; Are «a«di wSh vhirb It coatemusd. 


povnncATE or bonifacb rm. US 

“ bbbop, serraat of tie eemati of CM, to Philip, 

fcitg of the Frank*. Pear God and keep hie commandeaents. We 
ilfee you to know that you are enhject to ue in temporal as well 
epiritoal affair*; that the appointment to benefice* and pre- 
lilirf* belongs not to you; that if you hare kept benefice* racant, the 
pMfit* must be reierred for the legal auccessors; and if you hare 
hMtowed any benefice, we declare the appointment inralid, and reroke 
it if execuM. Thoee who oppose thi* judgment shall be deemed 
hefetic*." 

Philip ordered thU declaration to be publicly burned, and he 
pttbliehed a memorable reply, which, liowercr, was probably nercr sent 
to Rome. It is a rery remarkable proof of the decline of the papa! 
power, that such a manifesto should be issued, and presented to the 
Statet-general of France, as their monarch’* answer to the supremo 
pontiff. The letter of the king is thus given by historians;— 

** Philip, by the grace of God, king of the French, to Ihmifacc, 
claiming to be pope, little or no greeting. May it please your sublime 
ittipiditr to learn, that we are subject to no person in temporal affairs; 
that the bestowing of fiefs and lienefices belongs to us by right of out 
crown; that the disposal of the revenues of vacant see* is part of our 
pfbrogative; that our decrees in this respect arc vaiid both for the 
post and for the future, and that \vc will support, with all our might, 
those on whom we have bestowed, nr shall bestow benefices. Those 
whfftippose this judgment shall be deemeil fools or idiots." 

Tlie manifestoes sent to Rome by tlie three orders of the Htales- 
general, the nobles, the elergv, and the rommons, are of greater im- 
jiortance to the historian than “the little liull" or the royal reply. 
That of the French barons was addresseil to the college of e.ardiniiis; 
it openly accused the pope of having perilled the unity of the t'hureh 
by his eitraragant ambition, and it denied in the strongest terms, his 
light to appellate jurisdiction over the kingdom of France. The 
dergy addressed Boniface himself in a measured and respectful tone, 
but they declared that they had taken a new oath to their sovereign, 
dwt they would maintain the independence of hi* crown. The decla- 
nlion of the commons has not tieen jireserved, but like that of the 
Bobies, it appears to have been addressed to the college of cardinals. 
Tbo court of Rome was alarmed, letters of explanation were sent to 
the different ordert, but the pope declared he would not write to the 
kiiif, whom he considered subject to the sentence of excommunication. 

Whilst Boniface VIII, was thus engaged with France and its 
nler, he did not lone tight of his pretensions over other kingdoms. 
Edward of England, having overcome the feudal turbulence of bis 
st at sals, was about to undertake the conqoe»t of Scotland, when the 
Holy See forbade the enterprise. Edward in reply traced bis right to 
SooUaad, up to the age of the prophet Samuel, and a synod of the 
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]Cng)iih clergy declared, tliat the claims of their soTQrei||Pl|i^ better 
founded than Ihose of the pontiff. A legate, by conjauu^of Boni^aoc, 
laboured to pacify Hungary, which was divided betweoi the graiidson 
of Charles the Lame, king of NaplA and Andrew the' V^etian. 
On the death of the latter prince, the |lungarian barons, fearing the 
loss of their liberties under a king imposed upon them by the Church, 
elected fur their sovereign the son of the king of Bavaria, and he was 
solemnly crowned by the archbishop of Colreza. The pope wrote 
fierce denunciations against the election, and even commanded the 
king of Bavaria to dethrone his own son. But though Hungary 
refused submission, the obedience of Spain consoled the pontiff; he 
declared the marriage of Saiicho the Brave valid, after his death, and 
in consequence of this decision, Ferdinand IV., the eldest son of that 
moniiicb, was permitted to retain the kingdom of Castile. 

Though Philip had ordered that the goods of all the clergy who 
quitted the kingdom should be confiscati'd, many of tlic prelates, 
braving the jicnalty, jiroeocded to the couit of Konie. Conscious that this 
disobedience portended a stiaiggle between the spiritual and temporal 
power, the bioiich king took the unexpected piecnution of denouncing 
the horrors of the InquiMtioii, ,and thus representing royalty as the 
shield of the people against the tyranny of (be priesthood. Boiiifafle, 
encouraged by the jirestnce of the Fieiicli bishops, yielded to the 
impetunsily ol Ins passions, and issued the famous bull i'tiam saiiclam, 
in wliicli the claims of the p.apacy to universal dominion are l^jcd 
with more sfieiigth and precision iban the court of Home bad vet 
Tcntuied to use. Aftei (bis document bad been sanctioned by the 
council, a legate was sent to France, whose instructions contained 
the demand that the king should not oppose the prelates who wished 
to traiel, the disposal of benefices by (lie Holy See, or the entrance of 
legates into his kingdom, that he should not confiseate the properties 
of ecclesiastics, nor bring them to trial, before civil courts; that the 
king shm* upjiear in jierson at Home, and answer the charge of 
having burned a bull sealed with the effigies of the holy apostles; 
and finally, that be should recompense the losses occasioned by the 
depreciation of the currency, and alnmdon the city of Lyons to its 
archbishop, as an ecclesiastieui fief, Philip the Fair, undaunted hy 
the threat of eNconiinuuirafion, peremptorily rejected all these demands, 
and in Ins turn caused Boniface to be accused by William de Nogarct, 
the royal advocate, of usurpation, heresy, and simony. The advocate 
required that a general council should be summoned to invcitigate 
these charges, and that the pope should be detained in prison uodl 
his guilt or innocence should lie decided. 

Boaifitce was now seriously alarmed; when he ascended the 
throne, CeJestine had declared “This cardinal, who stole like a foi into 
the Aair of St. Peter, will have the reign of a lion, and the end of a 
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‘ W#. HReBM in tbe itrngglA with the king of France tendei! to 

VMliR both predictions. But it wiu necessary to obtain allies, nnd 
ftederidt, king of Sicily', was won oTcr to declare himself a Tastal 
,af the Holy See, by obtaining the recognition of hit royal title, and 
absolution from the many anathemas hurled ngainst him. The Em¬ 
peror Albert was similarly preyailcd upon to recognise the eitroTogant 
pretensions of tlie papacy, on obtaining a bull confirming his election; 
he even issued letters patent confessing thnt the imperial power was » 
boon conferred at the pleasure of the Holy See. Thus strengthened, 
Boniface laid aside all appearance of moderation, ami solemnly excoin- 
jQunleated the contumacious king of France. 

Philip on the other hand assembled the states of his realm at the 
Lourre, and presented to them n new net of nccuentiou against Boni¬ 
face, in which he was charged with the most detestable and unnatural 
crimes. It was voted that an appeal should l)e made to a new p«|i« 
and a general council, and so general was the disopprobntion of the 
pontift's ambitious schemes, that the greater part of the French eccle¬ 
siastical dignitaries, including nine cardinals, sent in their adhesion to 
the appeal. 

Boniface met the storm with firmness ; he replied to the charges 
l&ged against him with more temper than could liavc Itcen nuticipated, 
but he secretly prepared a bull of excommunication, depriving Philip 
of kis throne, and anathematizing his posteirty to tl)e fourth genera- 
tioif This final burst of hostility was delnveil until the (till of Sep¬ 
tember (a d. l.'hid), when the Romish church celebrates the nativity 
of the blessed Virgin, and Boniface awaited the day iu the city of 
Anagni. 

On the ere of the Virgin’s nativity tlie pope had retired to rest, 
having arranged his plans of vengeance for the follnwlng d.iy , he was 
suddenly roused bv cries of “Ixing live I’hilipl Death to Boniface! " 
Nogaret, at the command of the king of France, bad cn||ted Anagni 
with throe hundred cavaliers, and laiing joined by some ot the towns¬ 
men. Was forcing his way into the ]ialace. Seiarra ("olonna and 
Nognret rushed together into llie ehambir of Bouiface; they found 
the old man clothed in his pontifical robes, seated on his throne, 
waiting their approach ivith unsluikcn dignity. They made him their 
prisoner, and prepared for his removal to France until a general 
council. But Nogaret having unwisely delayed three days at Anagni, 
the citieens and the neighbouring peasants united to lilierute the 
pontiff; Coiouna and his French allies were forced to abandon their 
prey, and could only save their lives by a rapid flight. Boniface 
hastened to Rome; but fatigue, anxiety, and vexation, brought on a 
violent fever, which soon put an end to his troubled life. 

The reign of Btmifitoe was fatal to the papal power; be exaggerated 
its pretensions at the moment when the world had begun to discover 
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the weakness of its claims; in the attempt to extend his influence 
further than any of his predecessors, Be exhausted the sources of his 
strength, auJ none of his successors, howerer ardent, ventured to 
revive pretensions which had excited so many wars, shed so much 
blood, and dethroned so many kings. The priesthood and the empire, 
fatigued by so long and disastrous a struggle, desired tranquillity, but 
tranquillity was for the court of Rome a political death. The illusion 
of its own omnipotence vanished with the agituions by which it had 
been produced, and new principles of action began to be recognised in 
its policy. 

The death of Bonlliice marks .an important era in the history of 
popery; from this time we shall see it concentrating its strength, and 
husbanding its icsources; fighting only on the defensive, it no longer 
provokes the hostility of kings, or seeks cause of quarrel with the 
emperors. The hulls that terrified Christendom must repose as literary 
curiosities in the archives of .St. Angelo, and though the claims to 
universal supremacy will not be renounced, there will be no effort 
made to ciifoiee them. A few poiUlft's nlll be found now and then 
revising the claims of Cregoiy, of Innocent, and of Boniface; but their 
attempts Mill he found desultory and of brief duration, like the last 
flashes, fieici' Imlfew, that break out from the ashes of a coiiflagratiori. 

Beiiediet XI., the snetessor of Boiiifaee, hasted to exhibit proofs 
of the modei.ition wliieb lesults from defeat. Without waiting for 
auv fiolieitatioii, ho ahsohed I’liilip the Fair from the anathemas ful¬ 
minated .ig.iinst him hy Boniface ; lecalled the Coloniins fioiu exile, 
and eiu'our.iged the Roman people to restore the ancient inheritance 
oi' that illnstiious family; finally, be exerted himself to reconcile the 
tiuclpbs and tiiiibeilines in Tusc.uiy, Imt unfortunately nitliout effect. 
Ills eaily diath jirepaied the way for a new crisis, in which the 
political system of the pajmey was de.stincd to suffer greater shocks 
than any to.winch it had been yet exposed, and to give fresh proofs 
that it could not he improved, even hy the stern lessons of adversity. 


Section XIN'. — .SVa/e of Enqlaml and the Northt-rn Kingdoms 
a! tilt ('utHiiii’Uccvieut of the Fourteenth Centuri/. 

WiLi.ixM thr Conqueror reduced the Saxon population of England to 
(he most Jegr.iding state of vassalage, but ho could not destroy the 
love and memnrj of their aneient laws and liberties retained by the 
nation. Ills ^oiis, William Rufus and Henry I., wore successively 
(iii.iUed to soUo the thone in prejudice of the rights of their elder 
brother Roh. rt, hy proniuing to restore the ancient laws of the king¬ 
dom. Henry, to conciliate the English more effectually, manied a 
princeM of Saxon descent; on his death he bequeathed the crown fo 
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the surriTing chDd bj this marriage, Matilda, the wife of Oeoffry 
Plantagcnel, carl of Anjou. Tliis arrangement was defeated by the 
tJ!iUr|)i)tion of Stephen: England was convulsed by a civil war, which 
was terminated by Stejdieu’s adopting Henry, Matilda's son, as his 
successor. 

Henry II,, the first of the Plantagenet dj-nasty, on ascending the 
throne, united to England the duchy of Normandy, the county of 
Anjou, and the fairest provinces of north-western France (a.Ti. IhK). 
To these he added the more important acquisition of Ireland, partly 
by a papal donation, and partly by right of conquost. 

Irtdand was at this period divided into five potty sovereignties, 
whose monarchs harassed each other by mutual wars, and could r.trely 
be induced to combine for their common interest. The island had 
been frequently devastated, and once eompletily subdued, by tho 
D.aiiis; several septs of these foreignets rotiiim'd possession of tbo 
ebuf commerei.al cities, and even the king of Man w.iiS fonsldablo to 
a eouiitry distracted by intestine wars. When tlieir Norman brethren 
conquered England, the Danes in Ireland entered into a close cone- 
sponilence with AVilliam and bis f-uccc-sors, a eireumsiance wliitli 
pioli.ibly first suggested to Henry the notion of conquering (be island. 
He applied to the pope for a sanction of bis enterprise. Adrian, thu 
only Englislimnn that ever filled the piqial throne, was at that time 
the reigning poiitifiF, liis dcsiie to gratify his iiatlte sovereign was 
stimiil.ited bv his anxiety to extend the pajial authority. The Irish 
Cliurcli had been long independent of Rome; and the conneetion 
between its prelates and the jnqiacy was as yt insecure, it was there¬ 
fore on tho condition of subjecting Irel.iinl to the jmisdiction of tlio 
Romish church that a hull w.is issued, granting Henry jiermiision to 
insadc the country. The bitter feuds in the I’iantagemt family, and 
the slate of bis continental domini'iiis, long prevented the English 
moiiareli from availing himself of this p< rmlssioii. At length Dcriiiod, 
king of lioinster, driven from his dominions by a rival soven'igii, 
Sought English aid, and was pcrmilled to engage the servicci of Strmig- 
l>ow, and some other military aihenturcrs, on eondition of doing 
homage for his kingdom to Henry. Tlie rapid successes of Strongbow 
aw.ikencd Henry's jealousy; be went to Ireland in person, and received 
the submission of its principal sovereigns (a. i>. 117-). He returned 
without completing the conquest of the country, a eircumstance pro¬ 
ductive of much misery and bloodshed through several successive 
centuries. 

The reign of Richard I. was a period of little importance in 
English history; but that of his brother and successor, the profligilo 
John, led to the most important results. 'The harons, provoked by his 
tjTanny and his vices, took up arms, and compelled him to sign tho 
Great Charter, which laid the first pcnnancot foundation of British 
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freedom; the pope forced him to resign his cro-vm, and to reoeire it 
hack again, only on condition of Taasalage to the Holy See, while 
Philip Aiigustus took advantage of these circumstances to deprive the 
English monarchs of most of their continental possessions. John's 
death saved England from'becoming a province of France: absolved 
hy Pope Innocent III. from his oath, he ventured to abrogate the 
Great Charter, upon whicli the English barons proffered the crown to 
Louis, tile eldest son of Philip Augustus, who invaded England with 
the fairest prospects of success. John was completely defeated (a.d. 
1216); he fled towards Scotland, but died upon the road. The 
English, already disgusted with their French allies, embraced this 
opportunity of rallying round Prince Henry, and Louis was glad to 
conclude a treaty for abandoning the island. 

Henry 111. was a monarch wholly void of energy; it was his 
misfortune to fill the throne at one of the most turbulent periods of 
English history, without talents to command respect, or resolution to 
enforce obedience. During his long reign, England was engaged in 
few foreign wars, but these were generally unfortunate. On the other 
hand, the country was agitated by internal commotions during the 
greater part of the fifty years that he swayed the sceptre. The dis¬ 
content of the prelates and barons at the favour that the king showed 
to foreigners induced them to form an association, by which the king 
was virtually deposed, and the supreme authority vested in a com¬ 
mittee of peers, with the earl of Ix-icostcr at its head, Leicester 
Introduced an important change into the constitution, by summoning 
representatives of counties, cities, and boroughs, to unite with the 
barons in the great council of the nation (a.d. 1265). This innovation 
laid the basis for the House of Commons, which hencefourth had an 
increasing share in English legislation. The tjTanny of the barons 
being found less endurable than that of the king, Henry was restored 
to his former power; and his authority seemed fixed so permanently, 
that Prince Edward led an armament to the Holy Land, in aid of the 
last crusade of !St. Louis. Henry died during his son’s absence (a.d. 
1272), but though two years elapsed before Edward's retnm home, 
the tranquillity of the country continued undisturbed. 

The chief object of Edward's ambition was to unite the whole of 
Great l&'itaui under one sovereignty. Under the pretext of the 
Welsh prince, Llewelyn, haring refused homage, he invaded the 
country, and completely subdued it; but not without sneountering a 
deepemte resistajice. 'Tho English monarch staid more than a year in 
Wales to complete its pacification, and during that time his queen, 
EiaanOT, gave birth to a son in the caMle of Carnarvon (aj>. 1284). 
The Welsh claimed the child as their countryman; and he was dedsred 
Prince of Walei, a title which has ever since been bwne by the eldest 
aons of the Esgliah kings. 
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The failore of th« direct heir* to the crown of Scotland gara 
Edward a pretence for interfering in the affain of that kingdom. 
Three competitora, Baliol, Bruce, and Haatinga, laid claim to the 
crown; to arert the horror* of ciril war, they agreed to leare the 
decision to Edward; and he pronounced in fatour of the first, on 
condition of Ealiol’s becoming a Taasal to the king of England. Baliol 
»oon grew weary of the authority exercised orer him by Edward, and 
made an effort to reeoTcr hU independence; but being defeated and 
taken prisoner, he abdicated the throne (a.d. and was confined 

in the Tower of London. The Scottish nation, though vanquislied, 
was not subdued; seroral insurrections were raised against the English 
yoke; but after the defeat anil capture of the Scottish hero, Sir 
William Wallace, all ho]u‘ of independenre Beemerl to linrc Tanislied, 
At length, Robert Bruce raised the standard of revolt, and was crowned 
king at Scone (A.n. 1306). Eilward once more sent an army into 
Scotland, and soon followed in person to subdue that obstinate nation. 
His death on the border (a.d. 13tl7) freed Bruce from his most dan¬ 
gerous foe; and in the following reign the independence of Scotland 
was established by the decisire battle of Bannockburn {a.i>. 1314). 

The northern kingdoms of Europe, in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, offer little to our notice hut scenes of horror and carnage. 
The natural ferocity and wnrlikc spirit of the Xortlimen, tin- want of 
fixed rules of succession, and the difficulty of finding employment for 
turbulent spirits in piratical expeditions svhen the increase of cirili- 
Mtion had given consistency to the governments of the south, and 
enabled them to provide for the protection of their subjects, multiplied 
factions, and produced innumerable civil wars. fTusades, however, 
were undertaken against the f^ lavonian and other pagan notions, hy 
which the kings of Denmark and Sweden added considerahly to their 
dominions, and gave them a high nuik among the slates of Europe. 
Prussia and Idvonia were sulnlued by the knights of the Teutonic 
order; and Hungary, after having been almost ruined hy the Mongolian 
hordes, began gradually to recover iu importance after the retreat of 
these borbariaiu (a.d. 1244). 


Section XV .—JletoUdiont in the Eaet in contequence of Ihi 
Mongolian Inrniion. 

Tnca.E b no phenomenon more remarkable in history than the rise, 
progrws, and extent of the Mongolian empire. It was thought that 
BO human power could ever surpass the conquests of the Arabs, who 
in lea than seventy yem extended their sway over wider territorie* 
tiiaa the Roman* acquired in five centurie*; but the Mongols, or, 
«i they arc more commonly called, the Mogul*, from a* humble aa 
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origia, obtained greater dominion in a legg time. Jenghix Khan, in a 
single reign, issuing from a petty principality in the wilds of Tartary, 
acquired an empire stretching about sis thousand miles from east to 
west, and at least half that space from north to south, including within 
its limits the most powerful and wealthy kingdoms of Asia. 

The rast and varied countries, loosely c;klled Scythia by ancient, 
and Tartary by modern writers, are tenanted by hordes differing in 
manners, language, and even physical constitution, but which are fre¬ 
quently confounded with one another. Divided into numerous tribes, 
the several hordes are almost incessantly engaged in mutual wars, 
unless when sonic great leader arises, whose renown spreads through 
tlie nation, and then all the tribes hasten to range themselves beneath 
his standard. 1\ hen they invade a country, they have no option 
between victory and death; for other hordes, from more remote dis- 
tiiets. press forward to occupy the pastures they have quitted, and thus 
cut off the possibility of their retreat; but these, at the same time, 
form a body of reserve, ready and willing to supply the losses of war. 
The armies of a regular state contend against such hordes at an 
immense disadvantage; a defeat is ruinous, for they give no quarter; 
a 1 ictory useless, for the invaders have neither wealth nor country to 
lose, and arc not conquered unless they arc exterminated. 

The Jlongolh were first jaiscd into eminence by Jenghiz Kban; bis 
original name was Teiiiujiii, and he was the chief of a small horde 
which his father's valour had elevated above the surrounding tribes. 
At nil early age he was invited to the court of Vang Khan, the 
nominal head oi the tribes of the Tartarian deserts, and received the 
Iiund of that potentate's daughter la m:irri,ige. Mutual jealousy soon 
led to a war between Temujin and Ids (ather-in-law; the latter was 
slain in battle, and Temujin succeeded to his autliority. On the day 
of lus inst.ill.ition, a pretended prophet named Kokzii, addressing the 
new sovereign, decl.ired that he was inspiied by God to name him 
Jenghiz Khan, that is, supreme monarch, and to promise him the 
empire of the universe. 

Inspired by tins prophecy, which, however, he is suspected of 
having suggested, .Jenglnz zealously lulioured to establish military 
discijiliiie among the v.ast hordes that flocked to his standard; and 
when he had oignnixed an army, he invaded those provinces of nor¬ 
thern China culled Khatui by the oriental writers, and Cathay by our 
old English authors. In 6vc years this extensive country was subdued, 
and Jenghiz directed his arms westward, provoked by an ontnige of 
the sultan of Kharasm. Tliis kingdom of Kharasm was among the 
most flourishing in central Asia; the literary eminence of Bokhara, 
and the commercial prosperity of Samarcand, were celebrated through¬ 
out the i.asl. The sultans Mohammed and his son and socoetsor, 
Jalaloddui, were monarcht of dauntless bravery, but nothing could 
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withstand th« ftiry of the Mongols, nnd not onlj KlinrMtn, hut lUc 
greater part of northern and eastern Persia, fell under the wny ol 
Jenghis. Astreehan was taken by a Mongolian defBchmetii, und toaio 
of the hordes pushed their incursions ns far ns the confines of llusii.n, 
Jenghii died in his serenty-sixth year (a.d. 1227), continuing hit 
career of conquest nlmosl to the last hour of hit life. Few conquerors 
hare displayed greater military abilities, none more savage feroeitv. 
He delighted in slaughter and devastation; his maxim was to slaughter 
without mercy, all that offered him the least resistance. 

The successors of the Mongolian conqueror followed (lie course he 
bad traced. They completed tlie snl«jiigiitiott of Chinn, tin y overthrew 
the khaliphate of Bagdad (a.d. ]2.iHh and rendered tin- sultans of 
Iconium trihutary. OktnV Khan, the immediate successor of Jeitghir, 
sent two armies from the centre of China, one against the peninsula 
of Corea, the other to suMiie tlic countries north and cast of the 
Caspian. This latter army, under the guidance of Until Knan, pene¬ 
trated and suhdued the Uusstan empire (a.h, 12117 ); iheticc the 
Mongols spread into Hungary, Poland, and Silesia, and i 'cn reailied 
the coasts of the Adriatic Sea. The duchy of Wladmiir was the only 
native ttussinn dynasty that preserved its existence; it owed its good 
fortune to Alexander Netvski, whose prudent measures eonciliiited the 
favour of the conquerors and secured hime tranquil reign. After the 
death of Kuhlai Khan, tlic grandson of .Jenghii:, the Mongolian enijiirc 
•was partitioned hy the provincial governors and gnidii.illy sunk 
into decay. 

The overthrow of the .Seljukinn sultans and the F.itiiniti- khaliphs, 
by Noureddin and .Saladin, has been already meiitioiied. Tlie ih nasty 
of the Ayiihiles was founded hv .S.'d.ulin's dewendaiils in .'syiiu and 
Egypt, and this, after having heen dnidid into several states, was 
overthrown by the Mamelukes in the iluiiienih century. 

The Mamelukes wire Turkish c.iptives, whom the terocioiis AIoii- 
gols sold into slavery ; great numhers of them were inipoited into 
Egypt indie reign of .‘'ult.ui S.ihh, of the Ayuhtic dynasty. 'I'liis 
prince purchasi'd multitudes of tlie younger captives, whom he formed 
into an army and kept in a earn]) on the sea-coast, where they received 
instruction in milit.iry discipline'. I'nm this they were removi d to 
receive the charge of the royal person, and the superintendence of the 
oflBcet* of state. In a short tunc, these slaves liecamc so numerous 
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and *0 powerful that they were enabled to usurp the throne, haring 
murdered Ttiran Shah, the son and success^ of Saleh, who had vainly 
endeavoured to break the yoke which the Mamelukes had imposed 
upon their sultan (a.d. 1250). This revolution took place in the 
presence of St. Louis, who had been taken prisoner at the battle of 
Mansurah, and had just concluded a truce for ten years with Turan 
Shah. The Mameluke insurgent, named at first regent or atta-beg, 
was finally proclaimed sultan of Egypt. 

The dominion of the Mamelukes over Egj'pt lasted for more than 
two centuries and a half. Their body, constantly recruited by Turkish 
and Circassian slaves, disposed of the throne at its pleasure; the 
boldest of their chiefs, provided he could prove his descent from 
Turkestan, was chosen sultan. Notwithstanding the frequent wars 
and revolutions necessarily resulting from the licentiousness of military 
election, the Mamelukes made a successful resistance to the Mongols, 
and after the death of Jengluz Khan's immediate heirs, conquered the 
kingdoms of Aleppo and Damascus, which the Mongolian khans had 
taken from the Ayubites (a.u. 12GG). The sundving princes of the 
A}'uhite dynasty in Syria and Arabia tendered their submission to the 
Mamelukes, who were thus masters of all the ancient Saracenic pos¬ 
sessions in the Levantine countries, with the exception of the few 
forts and cities which were still retained by the Franks and western 
Christians. The Mamelukes soon resolved to seize these last memorials 
of the crusades. They invaded the principalities of Antioch and 
Tripoli, which were subdued without much ditficulty. A fierce resis¬ 
tance was made liy the garrison of Acre, hut the town was taken by 
assault and its gallant defenders put to the sword. Tyre soon after 
Surrendered by capituhition (a n. 1201), and thus the Christians were 
finally expelled from Syria and I’alestine. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE REVIVAL OF LITERATURE; THE PROGRESS OF 
CIVILIZATION AND INVENTION. 


Section l.—DediM oftU Papal Potrer. The Great Schim 
of the IPett. 

Clement V., elerated to the papacy by the influence of the French 
king, Philip the Fair, to gratify his patron, abstained from going to 
Rome, had the ceremony of liis coronation performed at Lyons, and 
fixed hig residence at Avignon (a.o. l.'ttli)). 

Philip further insisted that the memory of Honiface should ho 
stigra-atized, and his Imncs disinterred and ignominiougly hurned. 
Clement rvas afraid to refuse, hut, at tlu‘ wiiue tune, he dreaded iho 
scandal of such a proceeding, and the diuiger of such u precedent; ho 
therefore resolved to temporize, and persuaded Philip to adjourn tho 
matter until ii general council should Ito atsond»ied. Hut some sacri¬ 
fice was necessary to appease the royid thirst f<ir vengeance, and the 
illustrious order of the Templars was sacrificed hy the head of that 
Church it had l>een instituted to defend. f)n the liith of October, 
13t)7, all the kniglits of that order ucre siinviltancously arrcsled; they 
were accused of the most hornhle .and improhalle crimes ; evidence 
was sought bv every means that revengebind cupidity could suggest; 
the torture of the'rack nas used «ilh uni>aralleled violence to extort 
confession . and sentence of condemnation s\as finally pronounced on 
these unfortunate men, whose only crime nas the wealth of tlieir 
order, and tle ir adlicrcnee to llie jiap.d cause in tlie leign of IViiiifuce. 

The assassination of the Emperor Allan iiispirid Philip nilh th* 
hope of procuring the croon of f'barlemagne for hi.s brother, and be 
hastened to Avignon to claim the promised aid of the pope. Hut 
though ('lenient h.ad abandom d ludy to tyrants and factions, he had 
not resigned the hojie of rc-estublishmg the j.ajad power over the 
[.niiiisula, and he shuddered at the jirospeet of a hrench emperor 
reconciling the (luelphs and (ihihellines, crushing opposition by the 
aid of his royal brother, and fixing the imperial authority on a per- 
manent basis, he therefore secretly instigated the (ierman princes to 
hasten the (lection, and Henry Vl'l. of l.uxeinburg was chosen at hil 
suggestion. Though Henry possessed little hereditary influence, Ins 
character and talents secured him obedience in (lermany; he had ilua 
leisure to attend to the affairs of Italy, which no emperor had visited 
during the preceding half century. He crossed lh(' Alps with a band 
of faithful followers; the cities and their tyrants, as if impresscil by 
magic with unusual respect for the imperial majesty, tendered him 
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their allegiance, and the peninsula, for a brief space, submirted to 
orderly government. But the rivalry of the chief cities, the ambition 
of powerful barons, and the intrigues of Clement, soon excited fresh 
commotions, which Henry had not the means of controlling. 

The council of Vienne had been summoned for the posthumous 
trial of Boniface VIII., and an examination of the charges brought 
against the Templars (a.d. 1309). Twenty-three witnesses gave evi¬ 
dence against the deceased pontiff, and fully established the charges 
of profligacy and infidelity; but Clement’s own immoralities were too 
flagrant for him to venture on establishing such a principle as the for¬ 
feiture of the papacy for criminal indulgences, and the confession that 
Chri-itianity had been described by a pope ns a lucrative fable, was 
justly regaided ns dangerous, not only to the papacy, but to religion 
itself. Philip was persuaded to abandon the prosecution, and a bull 
was issued acquitting Boniface, but, at the same time, justifying the 
motives of bis accusers. The order of the Templars was formally 
abolished, and their estates transferred to the Hospitallers, or Knights 
of St. John of Jerusalem; but the Hospitallers were forced to pay 
such l.irge sums to Philip and the princes who had usurped the 
Temple l.-nuls, that they were impoverished rather than enriched by 
the grant. Tlie council passed several decrees against heretics, and 
made some feeble efforts to reform the lives of the clergy; finally, it 
ordained a new crusade, which had no result hut the filling of the 
papal coflVrs with gifts from the devout, bribes from the politic, and 
the purchase-money of indulgences from the cowardly. 

AVhen the Emperor Henry VII. was crowned at Home, he esta¬ 
blished a tribunal to .support his authority over the cities and princes 
of Italy; sentence of forfeiture was pronounced against Robert, king 
of Naples, on a charge of treason, and this prince, to the great indig¬ 
nation of the French monarch, was placed under the ban of the 
empire. The pope interfered to protect the cousin of his patron, 
Philip ; the wars between the papacy and the empire were about to be 
renewed, when Henry died suddenly at Bonconveiitio, in the state of 
Sienna. It was generally believed that the emperor was poisoned by 
his confessor, a Hominican monk, who administered the fatal dose in 
the eucharisl. Clement fulminated two bulls against Henry's memory, 
accusing him of jiorjury and usuqiation; be also annulled the sentence 
against Robert of Naples, and nominated that prince imperial vicar of 
Italy. 

The death of Henry exposed Germany to the wars of a disputed 
succession; tlmt of Clement, which soon followed, produced alarming 
dissensions in the Cliurch. Philip did not long survive the pontiff, 
and his successor, laiuis X., was too deeply sunk in dissipation to 
regard the concerns of the papacy. Twenty-seven months elapsed in 
contests between the French and Italian cardinals, each anxious to 
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hare a pontiff of tlttir own nation. When fi»t they met in conclave, 
at Carpentnis, the town waa fired in n battle between their servants, 
and the cardinals, eacafun^ from their burning palace through the 
windows, dispersed without coming to «ny decision. At length, Tbilip 
the Long, count of Poictiers, assembled tiie cardinals ut Lyons, having 
Toiuntarily sworn that be would secure their perfect freedom. Luring 
their deliberations, the death of Ijonis X. gave Philip tite regency, 
and soon after the crown of France; the first use he made of his 
power was to shut up the cardinals in close conclave, and eo!n|iri 
them to expedite the election. Thus coerced, they engaged to choose 
the pontiff who should be nominated by the Cardinal de Porto; tins 
prelate, to the great surprise of all parties, uaraetl himself, and wits 
soon after solemnly installed at Avignon, under the title of John 

xxu. 

Europe was at this period in a nilscniUe slate of disir.iclion. 
Italy was convulsed by the rivil wars hetnccu the (itulphs and 
Ghihellines, whose animosities were secretly instigated hy the mtiigucs 
of the king of Naples; Spin and Portugal were luuasscd by the 
struggles between the Chritiians and the .Moor*; England .ind Fi.inco 
were at war with each other, while both were distracted by intunal 
commotions; two emperors unfurled their hostile banners in tJermany , 
and, finally, the Ottoman Tuiks were steadily ndvanciiig tow,nils 
Constantinople. In tliese dilheult liinis, Jolin displayed gre.il polu v, 
he refuser! to recognise cither of the rivals to the empire, and took 
advantage of their dissensions to relive the papal claims to the snjire- 
macy of Italy. But the battle of Muhldorl huiing esiablisiied Louis 
of Bovoria on the imperial throne, John, who laid pieiiously been 
disposed to favour the duke of Austria, v.nuly attempted to gain out 
the successful sovereign. IjOUis sent effieieiit aid to the (Ihihelline*, 
and the papal party in Italy seemed on the point of being destroyed. 
John, forced to seek for allies, resolled to offer ibe imperial iTiiwii to 
Charles the Fair, who had just suceeided Ins brothtr Philip on the 
throne of France. The Germaim, ever jealous of the I'leiich, wire 
filled with indignation when they heard that the pope was eiidriivour- 
ing to remove their popular eiiija roi'; leouis suninioncd a diet, in 
which he publicly refulcd the eharges brought against him by the 
court of Avignon; several leanied men published tieatisi* to j rore 
the tubordinatiott of llie ecelesiustRul to the imperial authority; tli<‘ 
chapter of Froysingen expelled the bishop for his altaoliment to the 
pope; and the citizens of btraslmrg threw a priest into (he Uhiiie, for 
daring to afiix a copy of John's coudemnaiion of Louis to the gait * oi 
the cathedral. Even the religious orders were divided; foi, while the 
ItoBunicans adhered to the pope, (he Franciscans lealously suppotiid 
the caste of the emperor. 

Irritated rather than discoamged by anatheuni', Lour I> I a . 
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into It^j, irarened the Apenmnes, received the ires crown of Lom¬ 
bardy at Miian, and, advancing to Home, found a Bchismatic bish<^ 
willing to perform the ceremony of his coronation. It was in vain 
that John declared these proceedings void, and issued new bulls oS 
excommunication; the emperor conciliated the Guelphs by his real or 
jtretended zeal for orthodoxy, and, confident in his strength, ventured 
to pronounce sentence of deposition and death against John, and to 
procure the election of Nicholas V. by the Boman clergy and people. 
The Franciscans declared in favour of the antipopc, who was one of 
their body; and if Louis had shown prudence and fw:bearance equal 
to his vigour, the cause of Pope John W'ould have been irretrievably 
ruined. But the avarice of the emperor alienated tlie affections not 
only of the Homans, but of many Italian princes, who had hitherto 
been attached to the Gliibelline party; he was deserted by his chief 
supporters, and he embraced the pretext afforded liim by the death of 
the duke of Austria, to return to Bavaria. Nicholas, abandoned by 
his allies, was forced to surrender to the pope, and only obtained hia 
life by submitting to appear before John, with a rope round his neck, 
and to ask pardon of the pope and the public, for the scandal he had 
Occasioned (a.d. 1J30). Though by this humiliation the antipopo 
escaped immediate death, he was detained a close prisoner for the 
remainder of his days, “ treated,” says a contemporary, “ like a friend 
but watched like an enemy.” 

The emperor would doubtless have suffered severely for his share 
in the elevation of Nicholas, had not the Church been disturbed by a 
religious controversy. In a discourse at Avignon, tlie pope maintained 
that the souls of the blessed would not enjoy the full fruition of 
celestial joys, or, as be termed it, “ tiie beatific vision," until the day 
of judgment. The University of Pans, and several leaders of the 
mendicant orders, declared that such a doctrine was heretical; Philip 
of Valois, who had only recently obtained the crown of France, 
required that the pope should retract his assertions, and John was 
compelled to appease his adversaries by equivocal explanations. The 
dispute afforded the emperor a pretext for refusing obedience to the 
papal bulls, and appealing to a general council; new wars were about 
to commence, when John died at Avignon, leaving behind him the 
largest treasure that hod ever been amassed by a pontiff. 

It was not without cause that the Italians named the Ihj et ua of 
the popes in Avignon, “ the Babylonish captivity." The strength of 
the papacy was shaken to its very foundation, when its poeseseors 
appeared mere dependents on the kings of france, tlie instrumenta of 
war and of power, whose possession monarchs contested, while they 
spumed their authority. The successor of John owed his election to 
his promise, that bo would not reside at Home: he took the title of 
Benedict XII., and began his reign by an lUtempt to restore pence to 
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tiw Chorch tad to the empiie. Philip of Valois had other interests, 
•ad he compelled the pope to adopt his Tiows. Edward ill. was 
preparing to assert his dains to tie ctosni of Prance, and Philip 
feared that he would be supported by bis brodior-in-law, tlie emperor; 
he therefore threatened Btsaidict with his rcagcancc, if he should 
ento' into negotiations with Louis, and, as a proof of his earnestness, 
he seised the reTenuet of the cardinals. The king cf England and 
the Qertaan emperor, aware that the pope was a mere instrument in 
the bonds of their enemies, disregarded his remonstrances and derided 
his threats. Benedict had not courage or talents ade<]uate to tho 
crisis; iris death delirered the papacy from the danger of sinking into 
contempt, under a feeble ruler, who sacnficed everything to his lore of 
ease; tho cardinals, in choosing o successor, sought a |ionlitf whose 
energy and ambition might again inicst the Church with political 
power. 

Clement VL, unanimously chosen Iiy the electors, commenced his 
reign by claiming the restoration of those rights of the Holy See 
which had fallen into aboyuJicc during the goTcrnment of his feeble 
predecessor. The Romans sent a dcpul.ition to request that he would 
return to the city, and appoint the eelehmtion of a Jubilee at the 
middle of the century; Clement granted the latter request, but he 
refused to visit Rome, through dread of the turbulent spirit of its 
inhabitants ( s.D. K143). But Clement did not nogiert the athiirs of 
Italy, though he refused to reside m the country: Itoger, king of 
Naples, at his death bequeathed his kingdom to his daughter June, or 
Joan, and named a council of regency; Clement insisted that tho 
gOTcmmcnt, during the miiiorify of the princess, belonged to the Holy 
Bee; he, therefore, annulled the king’s Hill, and sent a papal legate to 
preside over the administration. Tlic Kniperor Ixiuis V. sent an 
ambassador to the {lope. soliciting absolution; Clement demanded 
humiliating submissions, nhich were indignantly refused; upon which 
the anathemas were renewed, and the German electors were exhorted 
to choose a new severeign. As if resolved to bravo all the princes 
that opposed the king of France, Clement notniiuited cardinals to the 
vacant ^nefices in England; but Edward III., supported by his clergy 
and people, refused to admit ihe intruders; nor could any threats of 
eccletitasdkial censure shake his resolution. Aliout the same time, 
etppHanonferred the sovereignty of the Canary Islands on Prinee 
uottb of Spain, as Adrian had given Ireland to the English king 
“In these grants," says Henry, “the pretensions of the jtopes seem tu 
be let* remarkable than tbe credulity of princci." 

The pusillanimity of Ijouis V. is more surjirising than the credulity 
of thoK‘ who obtained papal grants to confirm questionable tiih-s; 
though supported by ^1 the princes and most of tlie prelates in Gt- 
nany, tbe emperor sought to purchase pardon by submissioii; hut the 
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Diet would not allow the extraTagant clairei of the pope to be recog¬ 
nised, and the humiliations to which Louis submitted alienated his 
friends, without abating the hostility of his enemies. 

But Italy was now the theatre of events calculated to divert public 
attention from the quarrels of the pope,« Jane, queen of Naples, had 
married Andrew, brother to the king of Hungary, whose family bad 
ancient claims on the Neapolitan crown. Political jealousy disturbed 
the harmony of the marriage; a conspiracy was formed by the courtiers 
against Andrew; he was murdered in his wife’s bed, and she was 
more than suspected of having consented to the crime. Clement 
shared the general indignation excited by this atrocity, and, in his 
chimerical quality of suzerain of Naples, ordered that a strict search 
should he made after the murderers, against whom he denounced 
sentence of excommunication (a.d. 1316). Jane soon conciliated the 
pontiff, and purchased a sentence of acquittal, by selling her preten¬ 
sions to the county of Avigaon for a very moderate sum, which, it 
may he added, was never paid. But the king of Hungary was not SO 
easily satisfied; he levied a powerful army to avenge the murder of 
his brother; and the emperor of Germany gladly embraced the oppor¬ 
tunity of venting his resentment on the Guelphs and the partisans of 
the king of France, to whose intrigues he attributed the continuance 
of the papal excommunications. 

Clement saw the danget with which he was menaced by the Hun¬ 
garian league; to avert it, he negotiated with the king of Bohemia, 
and prevailed upon some of the German electors to nomiimte that 
monarch’s son, Charles, marquis of Aloratia, to the empire. The 
new sovereign agreed to recognise all the extravagant claims of the 
popes, wbicli his predecessors had so strenuously resisted; hilt no real 
authority was .added to the papacy by this degradation of tlic empire: 
even Clement wa.s aware that his authority should bo supported by 
artifice and negotiation, rather than by any direct assertion of power. 

While the princes of Kurope were gradually emancipating them¬ 
selves from tlic thraldom of the pontiffs, a remarkable revolution 
wrested Rome itself from their grasp, and revivetl for a moment the 
glories of the ancient republic. Hienzi, a young enthusiast of great 
learning, hut humble origin, addressed a pathetic speech to his country¬ 
men on the deplorable state of their city and the happiness of their 
ancient lilterty. Such was the effect of his eloquence, tliat the citixens 
iniraediiilcly elected him tribune of the people, and conferred upon him 
the supreme power (a.d. 1347)- He immediately degraded the senators 
appointed by the pope, punished with death several malefactors of 
high rank, and Imiiiihed the Orsini, the Colonnos, and other noble 
families, whose factions had filled the city with confusion. The raes- 
soiigers sent by the tribune to announce bis elevation were every where 
received Hitb great respect; not only the Italian dties, but even 
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foreign princet, loaght bii niliiuice; the king of Hungair an4 the 
qoeen of Naples appealed to him as a aa^iator and jodge^ the 
Emperor Louis sought his friendship, and &e pope wrote him a letter 
approring all bit proceedings. Sudi unexpected power intoxicated 
the tribune; he summoned the candidates for the empire to app«ir 
before him, he issued an edict declaring Romo the metropolis of the 
world, and assumed several strange titles that proved both his weak¬ 
ness and his vanity. This extravagance proved hit ruin; Rieuxi was 
excommunicated by the pop, the banish^ nobles entered Rome, the 
fickle populace deserted the tribune, and, after wandering about for 
•ome time in vnrious disguises, he was arrested by the papal ministers, 
and sent to Angnon, where he was detained a close prisoner. 

In the mean time the king of Hungary hiwl entered Italy; Jane, 
whose recent marriage to the duke of Tarentum, one of the murderers 
of her husimnd, had given great offence to her subjects, abandoned the 
Neapolitan territories at Ins approach, and sought refuge at Avignon. 
Hut a dreadful pestilence, which at this tirao desolated southern 
Europe, compelled the king of Hungary to abandon the tcrriloriei 
ho had so easily aeijuired. About the same time, the death of the 
Emperor I/)uis left Charles without a rival; and Clement resolveil to 
take advantage of the favourable juncture to restore the papal authority 
in Italy. He ordcied a Jubilee to ho cclehrali'd at Rome; he cxcom- 
munientod Visconti, archbishop of Milan, but afterwards sold absolu¬ 
tion to this prelate, who was formidable os a statcsnuiii and a soldier; 
finally, he persuaded the king of Hungary and the <jueen of Naples 
to submit their differences to his rirhitrutioii. Hut tlic court of Avignon 
was devoted to the house of Anjou; it did not venture to pronounce 
the queen innocent, hut it declared that a weak woman could not 
resist the temptations of evil spirits, and decided flint site sliouhl l>e 
restored to her kingdom on paying a luhsidv to the king of Huiigarv. 
That generous prince refused the money, declaring that he liiul taken 
up anns to avenge the murder of his brother, not to gum a paltry 
bnlie. Thus the pontiff still seemed the arbitrator of kings; some 
years before he had engaged Hainbert, a prince of southern France, to 
bequeath his dominions to the Freiieii king, on the condition that the 
eldest son of that monarch should take the title of Hauplitn; he had 
been victmious, though by accident, in his contest with the Kinperor 
Louis, and at hit death Clement left the papaey in full jiosscstioii ot 
ull its titles to supreme power. 

Hut while the nominal autliority of the papacy was ns great is 
ever, iu real power was considerably weakened. Innocent \'l., un¬ 
able to escape from the yoke which the kings of France had iiupoM- i 
on the popes daring their residence at Avignon, resolved to recover the 
ancient patrimony of fit. I’eter; Rienzi was summoneii from hiv diiii- 
geon, and was MiU back to Rome with the title of senator. Hut tlo- 
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turbulent Romam soon grew weary of their former &Tourite, aa^ 
Eienai wa« murdered by the populace, at the time he WM molt .»e^ 
ouily labouring to chastize the disturbers of public tranquillity, 
retcue the people from the oppression of the nobles (i,D. 13S4). 
Soon afterwards the Emperor Charles IV. entered Rome, and, t]^ 
permiision of the pope, was solemnly crowned. This feeble |itin« 
negotiated with all parties, and betrayed all; he sold liberty to the , 
cities, because he had neither the military force nor the political power 
to defend a refusal, and he submitted to receive a passport from tlie 
pope, and to abide in Rome only the limited period prescribed by the 
jealousy of the pontiff. 

Rut though the popes, during tlieir residence at Avignon, favoured 
the discords of Italy, stimulated the mutual animosity of the Guelph* 
and Gliibollines, and encouraged civil war in the empire, they were 
desirous to terminate the sanguinary struggles for the crown of France, 
and made several efforts to reconcile the English Edward to the house 
of Valois, F.dward was not to be checked in liis career of victory; 
the glory of the French arms w.as destroyed at Crecy, and the king of 
France himself became a prisoner at Pnictiers. It was through the 
mediation of Innocent VI. that King John recovered bis liberty, and 
the war between England and France was terminated by the peace of 
Dretigny. ISoon after his deliverance, John, distressed for money, wa* 
induced by a large bribe to give liis daughter in marriage to Visconti, 
the most formidable enemy of tlie Church, wliile Innocent was too 
occupied bv nearer dangeis to prevent an alliance so injurious to hi* 
interests. The numerous bands of mercenaries, who were thrown out of 
employment by the restoration of jieace, firmed themselves into indepen* 
dent bands, called Free Companies, and, quitting the .southern digtrict* 
of France, already desolated by frequent campaigns, directed their 
march towards Provence. The anatliemits hurled against them neither 
retarded tlieir progres.s nor diminished their number; a crusade wa* 
vainly prouelied; no soldiers would enlist, vs hen the only pay wa* 
indulgences, the plundering hordes approached Avignon, and the 
treasures of llie ecclesiastics were on the point of falling into the hand* 
of these iinsi-rupulous spoilers. By paying a large bribe, and giving 
them absolution for nil their sins, Innocent prevailed upon the Fre« 
Companies to turn aside from .Avignon and enter into the service of 
the marquis of Alontferrat, who was engaged in war against the 
ViKonii. 

Urlnin A', succeeded Innocent, and though, like him, inclined to 
favour the king of France, he became convinced that the rcstdence 
the popes at Avignon was injurious to his interests. The emperot 
solicited I rtmn to visit Romo, and the Free Companies havii^ agios 
extorted a large bribe, for sparing Avignon, the pope basted to leav* S, 
residence where he was exposed to insult and subservient to fanifpi 
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aathoritf. The pope wa* receired in Italy with great joy, the Emperor 
C^iariet hastened to meet him, and gate the last example of imperial 
degrodadou, by leading the horse on which the pontiff rode when he 
made his triumphal entry into Rome (a.D. 1368). This spectacle, 
instead of gradfj^ the Italians, filled them with rage; they treated 
the emperor with so much contempt, that he soon returned to Ger¬ 
many; and Urban finding that he could not check the rcjiuhliean 
IkentiouKieas which had so long prerailed in Rome and die other 
cities of the patrimony of St. Peter, begjiii to languish for the more 
tranquil retirement of Arignon. The only advantage he gained by hii 
Tisit to Italy, was the empty honour of seeing the emperor of the East 
bow at his footstool, and offer, as the reward of aid against the Turks, 
the union of the Greek and Litin Churehes. Hut I'rlun could not 
pcrail upon the weitcm princes to coinliiiie in defence of Constanti¬ 
nople,• and the Greek emperor would have heen unable to gain the 
consent of his subjects to lay .aside eilber the peculiar eerenionies or 
doctrines that had severed their Church from the papacy. The 
renewal of the war between France and England, when Cliarles V. 
succeeded the imbecile John, afforded Urban a pretext fur returning 
to Avignon. Death W'ized him soon after he reached the city, and 
Gregory XI. was chosen his successor. 

Gregory's great object was to break the power of the Visconti, who 
had become the virtual sovereigns of noithern Italy; but he diii not 
neglect the general interests of the Church, exerting himself diligently 
to suppress heresy. The cmperoi created the jioiitifT his vicar, and 
Gregory to support his authority, took seme of tlm Fn Coniji.inies 
into pay, and among the rest a band of Knglisluiicn eoniiiiaiided by John 
Hawkwood, It was of importance to gum over llie city of Florence; 
the papal legate tbouglit that this objeei could best be oluiiincd by 
producing a famine, and stimulating the eitiKens by the jiressure of 
want to rise against their goTernment. In pursuance of tins infamous 
policy, means were taken to cut off the nnjKirt of corn, while Hawk- 
wood ravaged the territory of the city and destroyed the htirvesli. 
Of ail the Italian people, tlie Horentines had been tlie most const.int 
ifl their attachment to the cause of the Holy See,—ilicir iiidignulion 
was therefore excessive, and their hate implacnhlc. 

A general rcrolt against the papt power was soon organised 
through Italy by the outraged Florentines; they embroidered the word 
Luuuitu on iheir standards in letters of gold, while their emissaries 
preachod freedom in the cities, in the castles, and in the cottages; the 
tUnimOBl was eagerly heard, and the states of the Church soon refused 
to recognise the sovereignty of its head. Gregory sent new legates, 
and menaced the confederates with excommunication; he pronounced 
sentenoB of excommunication against the Florcntinesi, exhorting all 
pnaees to confiscate the property of those who shouhi lx- found in 
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their several dominions, and to sell their persons into slavery;—an 
iniquitous edict, which was partially acted upon both in France and 
England;—new hordes of mercenaries were taken into pay, and whm 
the citizens of Dologna applied to the legate for pardon, he repUed 
that he would not quit their city until he had bathed his hands and 
feet in their blood. The Florentines were undaunted, but the dis¬ 
union and mutual jealousies between the other confederates proved 
fatal to the national cause; the citizens of Rome were anxious to hare 
the pontifical court restored to their city, and to obtain this desirable 
object, they willingly sacrificed their claims to freedom. In their state 
of moral degradation, indeed, they were unable to appreciate the 
advantages of rational liberty, and unfit to exercise its privileges. 

During these commotions in Italy, Gregory being informed of the 
reformed doctrines, or, .as he called them, the heresies published in 
England by John Wicklift’e, wrote to the chancellor and university of 
Oxford, severely reproving them for permitting such opinions to be 
promulgated, and oulering tluit AVickliffe should be brought to trial 
before an ecclesiustic.il tribunal. Similar letters were sent to Richard 
11., the young king of England, who L.id just succeeded his grand¬ 
father, Edward HI., but the duke of Lancaster ."ind several other nobles 
took the reformer under their protection; AVickliffe was rescued from 
the malice of his enemies, while his doctrines rapidly, though secretly, 
spread not only tluougli Italy, but through Germany. The chief 
articles he was accused of teaching were, “That the wafer in the 
cucliarUt, after consecration, is not the real body of Christ, but its 
figure only, that the Roman cbureli had no right to be the head of all 
churches; that the pope 1ms no more authority than any other priest; 
that lay patrons may, and ouglit to, deprive a delinquent church of its 
feinporal possessions; that the gospel was sufficient to direct any 
Christian, that no prelate of the church ought to have prisons for 
puiiishuig delinquents." The publication of these sentiments enraged 
Gregory, who had, from the veiy commencement of his reign, shown 
himselt a virulent persecutor, and procured the burning of several 
uniortiiiKitc wretches accused of heresy, both in France and Germany. 
Sciucely had lie made Ins triumphal entry into Rome, when he pre¬ 
pared to take some effective measures for checking the progress of 
iimoration. Rut domestic troubles soon engaged his attention; the 
Romani, who bad received him on his first arrival with so much 
enthusiasm, soon began to brave hU authority and disobey his edteU; 
baffled in his expectations of peace and power, he erw contemplated 
returning to Avignon, where part of the papal conrt still oontiatied. 
But before taking this step, he resolved to iecoM the tnmqnilH^ of 
Italy, und, if possible, avert the divisions which hs foresaw would 
probably Uouble the church after hk death (a.d. 1378). A cmgtm 
was opened at t^nuana , but before iu deliberations pnduM 
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my important rmlt, Grogory wo» leited with mortal ilUiw*, and all 
kopea of peace were destroyed liy the eehism which arose respecting 
the choke of his sncceesor. 

The death of Gregory XI. was the commencement of a new em 
fti the ancient capital of the world, from which the popet had Wen 
ahient dating so many years. Pride, interest, and self-love, combined 
to attach the Romans to the papacy; had they combined with the 
Florentines, it is possible that the cities of Italy might have formed a 
confederacy sufficiently strong to defy an nhsent jope, and an emperor 
powerless and distant; perhaps they might oven Imvc solved the 
problem which still continues to haffle stnfesmeii, and formed a fede¬ 
rative union in Italy. But the Itonians were iiicnpablo of such pro¬ 
found views; they looked to nothing liovond the advantages to be 
derived from the residence of the pajml court; mid, instead of aiming 
at reviving their ancient glory, tiny conteiiti'd themselves with dis¬ 
puting the profits tliat had Iniluito lieeii enji>yed l>y the city of 
Avignon. 

No sooner had the cardinals, the niajoriiyof whom lielonged to the 
French parlv, shut themselves up in a conclave, tlmn the Romans 
were filled with alarm lest a Transalpine prelate should lie chosen, 
who would estnblibh his court at Avignon. Tiny assembled in arms 
round the Vatican, and by their inenarcs sent terror into its inmost 
recesses. They demanded that the new pope should be an Italian; 
this was the only virtue they rcijinred in the successor of 8f. Peter. 
The French cardinals, already disurnteil, were intimidated hy these 
elamoun; they gave their votes to a Neapolitan archbishop, who took 
the title of Urban VI, 

The cardinals seem to have eTpeeted that Urban, who was cele¬ 
brated for his modesty, his humility, and his skill in the canon law, 
Wtmld have acknowledged that his election was vitiated by tbe force 
that had been used, and that he would therefore have aWicated the 
pontificate. But Urban soon convinced them of their error; he not 
only ^owed a determination to retain his power, but openly set tbe 
discontented cardinals at defiance. In a public discourse-, immediately 
after his coronation, he severely reprehended their pomp and luiurr, 
threatened to punish those who hud been convicted of receiving briiies, 
and reproached some of them by name for corresponding with the 
demies of the Church. Exasperated by this austerity, the discontented 
cardinals fied to Anagni,proclaimed the late election void, sent circu- 
hn to aS CSiristiaa princes warning them not to acknowledge Urlian, 
took a body Bretons into their pay, and relying on the protection 
of this ittiBiary fwoe, RMonraunicated the new pope ns on apostate 
osnrper. The duke of Brunswick, the husband of Jane, queen of 
Na^^ atarmed at the prospect of a schism, attempted to mediate; 
bet to effect a reconciliation were baffled by the resentment 
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of the cardinals and the haughtiness of Urban. On ail sides proposals 
were made to assemble a general council, but the pope, the cardinals, 
and the emperor, disputed the right of conrocation; the iortune of 
war could alone determine the fate of the Church. 

Urban showed no desire to conciliate his opponents; he announcM 
a speedy creation of new cardinals to overwhelm their rotes, and 
threatened the queen of Naples for granting them protection. He 
showed similar severity in his conduct to the Roman aristocracy, and, 
on a very slight pretext, ventured to deprive the count of Fondi of 
his jfiefs. 'J’he count at once declared himself a partisan of the 
cardinals; he gave them shelter in the town of Fondi, where, pro¬ 
tected by Neapolitan troops they proceeded to a new election. It is 
said by many historians that they would have chosen the king of 
France, Charles V,, had not his being maimed in the left arm incapaci¬ 
tated him from performing the ceremonies of the mass; but their 
selection was scarcely less swayed by temporal motives when they 
gave their votes to Cardinal Robert of Geneva, who assumed the title 
of Clement VII. This prelate had served in the field, and even 
acquired some reputation as a warrior; but ho was generally and 
justly hated by the lUilians for having massacred all the inhabitants 
of CesciiB during the Florentine war. 

The death of the Fiuperor Charles IV. added new troubles to tbs 
complicated policy of Europe; that despicable slave of superstition 
Lad purchased from the venal electors the nomination of his son 
Wenceslaus as his successor; and the young prince, from the moment 
of his accession, gave liimscif up to the practice of the meanest vices, 
and wallowed in disgusting debaucherv. These crimes, however, did 
not prevent him from enjoying the favour of Urban, whose cause he 
warmly esjioused,—a merit which, in the eyes of the pontiff, com¬ 
pensated for the want of all the virtues. 

The queen of Naples declared in favour of Clement, and invited 
him to her court. & great, however, was the hatred of a French 
pontiff, that, in spite of the turbulent disposition of Urban, the defec¬ 
tion of the cardinals, the authority of the queen, and the jealousy o{ 
the states so recently at war with the court of Rome, all Italy dedared 
agminst Clement, and the Neapolitans showed such hatred to hit came, 
that he was forced to escape by sea to Alaricilles, whence he pro¬ 
ceeded to establish his court at Avignon. 

The king of France, Charles V., hnd eagerly espoused die cause of 
the cardinals who had elected the oaiipope; moet of them were hia 
•ul^ects, and all were devoted to the interests of fritnee; he diereftxe 
declared himself the partisan of Clement, trusting ti^ he would 
obtain important ptdiueai advantages by the residence of the pope at 
Avignon. Unfortumitely the first result was to invtdve hia kingdoB 
in a raiueu war, vrhich long dotaned France to lo« and caknity. 
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'v'CW»n*i TM^iemice waa promjxUj direct*^ agwMt the queen of 
lillflM, wboM nippoeed morder of her hiubund, tliiriv jcar* before, 
NM atti KBi^bered to her disadraDtaf'e; he declared that ehe had 
forfrfted her right to the throne, which he conferred on her cousin 
C&iliiM of Dsracso: and to support this king of hit tengeance, he 
Mtemij aoid ecclesiastical benefices, but ]'ledged the plate l>e]onging 
10 die churches. Jane, driven from her kingdom, adopted the duke 
of Aajoa as her son and successor; the French monarohs believed 
IbeiBMlvea bound to support his claims, and exhausted their resources 
m the eSbrt 

All Europe was divided by the schism: Italy, Hoibnd, (iermany, 
Bohemia, Poland, Hungary, Flanders, and England, declared (for 
Urban; while Clement uas supported by Spain, Navarre, Scotland, 
Savoy, Lorraine, and France. The rival j>opcs hurled anathemas 
apinst each other; cxcoramunication was answered liy exconraunica- 
t»n; and both prepared piles to bum the partisans of their adteraary 
M heretics. Charles V. set the example, by issuing an edict confis* 
Otriig the properly and life of those who ventured to recognise Urban 
hi his dominions. Urban retorted, by preaching n crusade against 
Qfaaries; the English eagerly seised tins pretext for renewing war 
against France, and a powerful army entered Brittany to supi'ort its 
dttke against his liege lord. 

The death of Charles V., and the minority of his son ITiarles 
VI,, added to the embarrassments of France; the duke of Anjou 
Kued the royal treasures to support his claims on Xapb-s; the new 
taxes imposed upon the people provoked insurrection; the revolteri 
IWre punished with remorseless cruelly, and they, on tJie other hand, 
pnetised horrible retaliations whenever they had an opportunity. 
(^Hudes Ihinzso, in the mean time, found little difficulty in taking 
possession of the Neapolitan territories; Jane, abandoned by her sub¬ 
jects, was forced to surrender to her cousin, und, by his commftnd. 
Me strangled in prison (a.h. ]dd2). ly>uii of Anjou immediately 
ebriwed her inheritance, and having obtained the investiture of Naples 
&MB Clement, entered Italy at the head of fifteen thousand men. No 
Ofpositioa was offered to the French in tlicir jmssage, Louis reoebed 
tW frOAliert of the Abruzzi in nfety, and was there joined by several 
Ni i p olitan nobles attached to the memory of Jane, and anxious to 
kTCBge her death- 

Bmaue was unahle to meet his enemy in the field; but he gar- 
ibuned hii fortresses, encouraged the peasantry of the Almuxi to 
kfoM Ao Fruadi by a goerilla warfare, and destroyed all the forage 
■id proviiioM in the open country. Famine and pestilenco wasted 
dka frikat duvalry of Friuice; the duke of > Anjou fell a victim to a 
Imi^ wiiow oeverity was aggnrrated by his disappointment, his anny 
diipaaad, and many noble banma, who had joined bis banners, were 
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forced to beg tlieir way home, amid the jeers and insults of the 
Italians. The English, commanded by the bishop of Norwich, made 
n feeble attack upon the schismatic French; they were defeated, and 
the bishop returned with shame to his diocese. 

Urban dis.ipproved of the cautions policy of Durazro, and pro¬ 
ceeding to Najiles, began to treat the king as hie rassal; Charles 
temporized, until the death of the duke of Anjou delivered him from 
pressing danger, but then he refused all obedience to the pope, and 
treated him so uncivilly, that Uiban removed to Nocera. ^veral of 
the cardinals, weary of the tyranny to which they were subjected, 
plotted the murder of the pope; but their conspiracy was discovered, 
and six of them were sentenced to suffer the tortures of the rack that 
they might he compelled to betray their accomplices. Urban person¬ 
ally superintended these cruelties, and suggested new modes of torture 
to the executioners. When confessions were thus obtained, he degraded 
the cardinals from their dignity, and pronounced sentence of excom¬ 
munication, not only against them, but against the king and queen 
of Naples, the antipopo Clement, his cardinals, and all his adherents. 
Uurazzo, justly enraged, marched against Nocera, and captured the 
town; but the pope found shelter in the citadel, from a window of 
which he, several times a-day, fulminated anathemas with bell and 
candle against the king of N.iples and his army. Uiban at length 
made his escape, and. embarking on board some Genoese galleys, 
reached Genoa in safety, where be was honourably received by the 
doge, who deemed the city honoured by liis presence. During his 
flight, he ordered the bishop of Aquila to be murdered, suspecting that 
lie meditated desertion; and '■uoii after he put to death five of the 
guilty cardinals, sparing the sixth, who was an Englishman, at the 
intercession of Richard U.,—a monarch who had given the weight of 
England's influence to Urban’s cause. 

Clement VII, did not conduct himself one wliit better than his 
rival; he insulted and imprisoned the (ierman and Hungarian amlias- 
•adors, who were sent to propose expedients for terminating the sciiism; 
fail exactions from the churches that acknowledged his authority alien¬ 
ated the minds of those whom their political position bad ranged on his 
side; his intrigues and his servility were offensive to the kings that 
supported him. The double papacy was found a heavy tax on Chris¬ 
tendom; each pontiff collected around him a court of dissolute and 
prodigal cardinals, whose lavisli expenditure was supported by alien¬ 
ating the revenues of all the benefices within their grasp. 

But the kingdom of Naples was especially destined to suffer from 
the schism; the rival pontiffs claimed the right of bestowing the 
Neapolitan crown at their discretion, and their pretensions perpetnated 
civil discord. Charles Duroiso quitted his kingdmn to seek a new 
crown in Hungary, but fell a victim to assassins In the hour of saecess; 
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Margitret, hi* qne«!n, on receiTing the new*, usumed the regency, ftod 
caused her eon LedUtau* to be recognised a* » 0 Tereign by the state* 
of the realm. But Urban VI., who bad excommunicated Charte* 
Duraiio, pretended that the kingdom of Naples reverted as a vacant 
fief to the Holy See, and began forming a party against the queen. 
Clement on hi* side raised a similar claim, and sold the church plate 
to pay troop*; he lealouaiy lupportcd the houae of Anjou, mid 
employed Otho of Bnin»wick, the widower of the unfortunate June, to 
expel the family of Dumzzo. 

Hitherto the division in the Church had been political; n doctrinal 
controversy, however, wn* added to the sehistn, which, though it led 
to no immediate results, deserves to be briefly described. A liominican 
doctor of divinity, John de Mon(,'nn, preaching on the doctrine of 
original sin, declared that this stain was inherent in all human creature* 
from the moment of their conception, and as it eould only I'O effaced 
by the redemption of Jesus Christ, be inferred tii.it the Virgin JIary 
was conceived in sin. This was merelv an ituuleni.d illustration of 
the established doctrine, an example intended to make it more cleat 
and striking. Hut the faculty of ibeology in the university of I’aris, 
the Sorbonne, animatetl, probably, by an old jeabiusv of the Hominicani 
and Franciscans, with whom the university hud frequent eontest, 
undertook the examination of Moni,on’» doeinno, and declared that his 
assertion was an impious ouinige iigainst the mother of Christ; the 
doctors added that the prophesied s;icrilice of Christ bod un ettiet 
before its nccomplishmeiif, on his lartb ;iiid Ib.it of liis inother, and to 
this exemption from the ordinary bin of biinianily, iheygaie the name 
of (he immaculate conception. 

The worship of the Virgin .Mnry has always been the most popular 
portion of the liomiidi Liturgy; the doctrine of the tiorboiiiie, though 
utterly unintelligible, seemed to confer new lionour upon her name, 
and it was ardently received by muhitudcK of ignorant entbusiusls. 

Mon^'on, alarmed «t the ferment he bad unwittingly exeiied, fled 
to Avignon, where be trusted that Ins tenets would liiid favour. The 
entire order of the Htmihgtcans, ngarding ihcroselves, in ibeir capacity 
of Inquisitors, as the especial guardians of the jiurity of the faith, were 
ontoged to find one of their bretliren accused of heresy; they sent 
•evenly of their most eminent doctors to support .'lonyoii’s opinion* 
before the papal tribunal, and, witii a siirewd knowledge of tlio argu* 
meats mott weighty at Avignon, they soltscribcd forty thou*and crown* 
of gold to mpport bis cau*<‘. ITie Horbonne, on tlic other baud, 
deputed it* most eminent professors to prosecute Monyon,and procure 
the coademnation of bis opinions. The jiope was sorely emlrarrasscd; 
the opposing parties were so powerful that be did not wish to aht-riatc 
either; awl he, therefore, had recourse to the expedient of dismissing 
Alon^on secretly, and tending him to seek refuge in Armgon. 
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Bat the theologians of the Sorbonne would not rest satisfied with 
aa imperfeet Tictory; profiting by the popular ferment to wtwk on the 
mind of their sovereign, Charles VI., they persuaded the king, who 
had not yet attained his twenty-first year, and whose ignorance was 
extreme, to undertake the decision of a question beyond the hmits of 
human knowledge. Ilis majesty's confessor shared thft, opinions of 
Mon(;on, the Inqujpitors of the Faith, and the whole body of the 
Dominicans, supported, Pope Clement himself regarded them with 
favour; but in spite of their united authority, the young and stupid 
king took upon himself to maintain that the Virgin Mary was free 
from the stain of original sin; he even sent to prison ail who denied 
the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception. 

Clement VII., always in fe:u- of being sacrificed to his rival. Urban 
VI., and relying for support chiefly on the court of France, did not 
venture to make any further resistance. He issued a bull condemning 
John de Mon 90 n, and all his adherents: he permitted the king to 
institute a xicw festival in honour of the Immaculate Conception, and 
to constrain his confessor, as well as the most celebrated Dominicans, to 
retract their opinions in presence of the whole court. The whole order 
of St. Dominic was degraded to the lowest rank of Monastics, and it 
was onLiined that no one of their body should, in future, hold the 
office of confessor to the king. 

Urban VI. paid ^ttle regard to theological controversies; he was 
more anxious to re-establish his authority over southern Italy. But 
as lie marched towards Naples, his troops mutinied for want of pay, 
and lie was forced to return to Home, 'fhe citizens proved to be as 
discontented as the soldiers; to stifle their murmurs he published a 
hull for tlie celebration of a jubilee the following year at Home, and 
Ordered tliat this solemnity should be repeated every thirty-three years, 
according to tlie number of years that Christ remained upon earth, 
lie hoped that this festival would enrich the Romans and himself hut 
ho died before the time for its celebration (a.d. 1389). It is supposed 
that Ills end was hastened by poison, for his most ardent supporters 
were weary of his tyranny. 

A few days after the death of Urban, the cardinals at Rome chose 
a new pontiff, who took the title of Boniface IX., and commenced his 
by an interchange of anathemas and excommunications with his 
rival at Avignon. More prudent than his predecessor, Boniface basted 
to make terms with the family of Dorasio at Naples; he reobgnised ’ 
young Ladislans as a legitimate king, and sent a legate to perform the 
oeremony of his coronation. Ladislaiu, in return, took mi oath 
fidelity and homage, binding himself never to recognise the antipope 
at Avignon. 

ClMwmt VII. straj^ened him^ by a clma vaoM with tha king 
of France, wbmn he isdoeed to visit Avignon, and to witaeas ^ 
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•ceremony of the coroantion of Looii 11. of Anjon, as king of Naplee. 
The imbecile Charles was so gratified by his reception, that he pro¬ 
jected a crusade against Rome, but he was soon induced to abandon 
hit purpose, and he gare very feeble aid to his cousin of Anjou, when 
be prepared an armament to invade the Neapolitan territories. The 
doctors of the Sorbonne became eager to terminate the schism; and, 
encouraged by their success in the controversy of Immaculate Con¬ 
ception, they presented to the king a project for restoring the pence of 
the Church, by compelling tlic rival popes to rc.sign, and submit the 
choice of a new pontiff to a geneml council (a.d. Klitd). Though this 
counsel was not favourably received by tlic king, it gave great alarm 
to Clement, and agitation of mind is supposed to ha\c produced the 
apoplectic fit which occasioned bis death. 

The French ministers wrote to tlie eanlinnls at .\vIgnon, urging 
them to embrace the opportunity of terminating the schism; but these 
prelates liasted to conclude a new election without opening llio letter, 
svitli tlie contents of which they wore aCciviainted. IN li r do lAina,rnr- 
diiml of Aragon, was nominated pope , he look the name of Ikncdict 
XIII., and the schism became wider than ever. When tiie news of the 
election reachdt Paris, Charles, instead of recngnieiiig the pope of 
Avignon, convoked the ilergy of his kingdom to deliberate on the means 
of restoring pence to tlie Cliuieli. Alter S'jine delay, the convocation 
met, and came to the inconsistent rcsoliuion of recognising Uonedicr, 
and proposing that the scliism should be teiiniiiati d b\ llic abdication of 
the two popes. Ambassadors were sent willi Ibis proposal to Avignon, 
but a rulieulous though insuperaldo difiii iillv previ/iled the success of 
therr negotiations. The plenipotentiaries on botli sides preached long 
sermons to each other, until the Fremh pniieeiwbo wcie joined in (lie 
legation, completely fatigued, and seeing no prolialde tetininalion of 
the confereiiee, returned home indignant and disappointed. The king 
of Fnglaiid and the emperor of (ii imanv joined the French monarcii 
in recommending the double application, Honitaee declared liis readi¬ 
ness to resign, if Iteiiediet would set the example, but the latter pontiff 
absolutely refused submission. An arniv was sent to compel him to 
obedience; Avignon was taken, and JViicdiet besieged in hit palace, 
but his obstinacy continued uiisliaken, and the party feuds which the 
weakness of the king cncoornged in France, gave him liopes of 
triumph. 

The state of the western governments tended to protract the schism 
(rf the Church; the king of FVance fell into idioiej ; Richard II. was 
deposed in England by his cousin Henry IV.; tlie duke of Anjou was 
driven from Naples; the Byxantine emperor and the king of Hungary 
Were harassed by the Turits, whose increasing power threatened rum 
to both; the Spanish peninsula was distracted by the Moorish wars: 
•and the Emperor WenccaUus was forced to abdieotc by the Uennaa 
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eleetore. Boniface took advantage of these ciFcmnstanoes to establiah 
the papal claim to the first-fruits of all ecclesiastical benefice^ and to 
render himself absolute master of Rome, by fortifying the citadel and 
castle of 8t. Angelo. The Roman citizens were deprived of the last 
shadow of their former franchises; the readiness with which they 
submitted is, however, a sufficient proof that they were unworthy of 
freedom. The pope did not long survive this triumph; the Roman 
cardinals elected Innocent VII. to supply his place; but he died about 
twelve months after his elevation, and was succeeded by Gregory XIL 
(a.i>. 14(X)). Benedict having in the mean time recovered his free¬ 
dom, protested against the Roman elections, but offered to hold a 
personal conference with Gregory for reconciling all their differences. 
The cardinals, we.ary of these controversies, deserted the rivals, and 
having assembled a general council at Pisa, elected a third pope, who 
took the title of Alexander V. 

There were now three heads to the Christian church, Ijidislaus 
and some of the Itali.iii cities supported Gregory; the kings of Scot¬ 
land and Sp.airi adhered to Benedict; while Alexander was recognized 
in the rest of Christendom. The disputes of these liostile pontiffs 
bad greatly tended to enfranehlse the human mind, aWd weaken the 
hold of superstition ; 'WiekliftVs doctrines spread in England, and 
in Germany they wire lulvocated by John Huss, who eloquently 
tlcnouneed the coriujitiiins that deb.ascd (he pure docrlncs of Chris¬ 
tianity. Pope Alexander was preparing to resist the progress of the 
courageous refirmcr, wlien his death threw the affairs of the Church 
into fresh confusion. 

The presence of an armed force Induced the cardinals to elect 
John XXllI., whoso promotion gave great scandal, as he was more 
ri niarkahle for his military than Ins religious qualifications (x.n. 1411). 
Jolm soon compelled l^ulishius to abandon Gregorys party; he then 
assembled n general council at Rome, where sentence of condemnation 
was pronounced on the doctrines of IIuss .ind Wickliffe. But Ijadis- 
laus soon grew weary of peace, he led an aniiy against Rome, plun¬ 
dered the eity, and compelled the pope to seek protection from 
Sigismond, emjieior of Germany. John consented very reluctantly to 
the imperial demand, that the schism should finally be terminated by 
a general council; be made an ineffectual effort to have the assembly 
held in one of his own cities, but Sigismond insisted that it should 
meet in Constance. John then attempted to interpose delays, but 
the general voice of Christendom was against him; be judged his 
sitnatioB accurately, when, pointing to Cs)nstancc from the summit of 
the Alps, he exclaimed, " IVhat a fine trap for catching foie*." 

The attention of all Cltrislendom was fixed upon the deliberatious 
of the council of Constance, whither bishops, ambassadors, and theo¬ 
logians, flocked from every part of Europe (a.d. 1415). John Hui, 
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olitaia«d Ae cajperor'* wife-csndQct, appeared before (be council 
to defeod fail doctrine*, bat S^mond was persuaded to forfeit bis 
pledge, and delirer the courageous reformer to his enemies, to be 
tried for heresy- Pope John was not treated better, a unanimous 
TOte of the council demanded his abdication; be fled to Austria, but 
he was overtaken and detained in ibe same prison with lluss, until 
he ratifled the sentence of his own deposition. Grt^ry XU. soon 
after abdicated the pontibcate, but lielicdiet still continuetl obstinate; 
bis means of resistance, however, were so trifling, that the rouneii 
paid little attention to liis refusal. John IIuss, and bis fiiend Jerome 
of Prague, were sentenced to be burned .at the st.vke as obstinate 
heretics, but their persecutors could not stoji the progress of the 
truth; the Ifu-ssites in Ibiheniia liad recourse to nrnis fur llie defence 
of their liberties, and under the eoininand of the heroic Zisra, main¬ 
tained the cause of civil and riligaois IiImtIv, 111 iiiunv glormui fields. 

The emperor, the princi s of German}, and the Knglisb dt puties, 
strenuously urged the council to evamiae the almscN of the Cburcb, 
and form some plan for its thorough n formation, but the prelates, 
fearing that some proposals might lie made injurious to their interests, 
steadily resisted these efforts ; dielariiig that the ebetiiin of a pope 
ought to have precedence of all other busiiichs. Alter long disputes, 
the choice of the electors fell on < tlho t'oloiina, a Komaii noble, who 
took the title of Martin V. The nen pontiff eonilnned with the 
cardinals to strangle all the plans of refonn, and (he council, from 
whose deliberations so imieh had been eipeeted, teiniinatcd it* silting*, 
witliout having ap|died any efleetual ririndy to the evils vrhieh had 
]irodueed the schism. A promise, indeed, w.as made, ihiit nnoUier 
council would 1-e convened, for the reform of the Cliureh, at Pavia, 
but no one eared to claim its perforiiiiniee, the roniluet ol ihosi- who 
met at Constance convinecrl the wmld, that no < fl'eclual redres* of 
grievances could he esja-cled from such ahMnihlies. 

The projrtts of reform, l«-gun at ('oiislam e, were revived at the 
council of Ilasle (a.d. 14d!), but Kugenius 1\'., the successor of 
Martin, *oon felt that the jiroposed uiiiovaiions would he fatal to 
(he papal authority, anddissolvid the coiineil. This pri'clpilani-y 
caused another schism, winch lasted ten vears; but at length the ix- 
duke of Siiroy, who had been chown pope by the partisan* of the 
council, under the name of Felix V., gave in Ids submission; and the 
council, from wliose latrour* »o much had been exjiected, endeel by 
doing nothing, fetill the convocation* of the prelate* of Christendom 
■t Constance ami Ilasle struck a fatal blow against the desjiotism of 
the pojics. Henceforth monarch* had, or seemed to have, a court of 
appeal,—one *0 drmded by the {lontitfn, that the mere dread of its 
eoBTOcation procured from them liheruJ conecMions. Hut a n'-w imd 
mor* formidable enemy to the despotism of the pontiff* tlian the 
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resistance of kings or of councils, was the progress of literature and 
knowledge, which brought the eitraragant claims of spiritual and 
temporal rulers to he inrestigated on their real merits, not according 
to their asserted claims. 


Sectio.v II .—Fint Eecixal of Literature, and Inventiom in 
Science. 

L\ the controversy between Philip tlie Fair and Boniface VIII., 
literary talent was for the first time employed against the Church by 
John of Paris, a celebrated Dominican, who advocated the royal 
independence with great zeal and considerable ability. The celebrated 
poet Dante Alighieri, wiio may he regarded ns the founder of Italian 
literature, and almost of the Italian language, followed the same 
course, advocating strenuously the cause of the Emperor Louis of 
Bavaria. Their example was a model for many other rvriters, who 
laid aside the shackles of .authority, and supported the independence 
of slates. But literature itself was subject to trammels which checked 
the progiess of improvement. Aristotle’s system of philosophy, not 
as (irigiually formed by that groat man, but modified in Arabian 
translations, and cunibeiod by sobol.istic refinements, was the 'only 
subject deemed worthy of attention. It was deemed a crime scarcely 
less tliaii heresy, to doubt of any explanation given by the schoolmen 
of pinsical, ment.al, or moral jdieiiomciia. Poger Bacon, a Franciscan 
monk, was the first nlm revived expeiimentul science ; he made several 
iniporlant discoveries in mechanics and chemistiy, but his great merit 
is to be found, not so much in liis larious inventions and projects, as 
in the hold appeal which he made to exp<Timcnt and the observation 
of nature. Ills lectures at Oxford, published under the title of 
“Opus .Majus" (a.I). 12()li), raised against him a host of onunies; he 
was prohibited from giving iiistiuctions in the university, and was 
subjected to eonfiiicnHiit in bis convent. His scientific discoveries 
were deemed a species of magic in that age of ignorance; he was the 
first of the long list of \ietiuis of ecclesiastical persecution, and the 
leader of a long line of jjatriots wlio supjmrted the cause of intellec¬ 
tual and moral liberty against the odious encroachments of spirilutd 
despotism. The emanelpation of literature accompanied th.at of 
Bcicncc ; the impulse whieli I).uite had given to the cultivation of 
Itolian poetry was long felt, he was followed by Petrarch and Boccacio, 
whose writings at once elevated the character and formed the language 
of their countrymen. 

Several new inventions, or perhaps importations from the remote 
East, accfletaled the jitivgress of men in learning and the arts. Of 
then' we may taelilion mote particularly the art of forming paper 
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from lidos-ragR, painting in oil, the art of printing, the ute of gun¬ 
powder, and of the tnariner't compats. 

' Before the inyention of linen-paper, parchment was generally used 
in Europe, Iwth for copying hooks and preserring public rcconls. 
This material was scarce and dear; in consequence of its scarcity, the 
sniting vnu often effaced from oiicictil manuscripts, and new matter 
written on the parchments. Some of the most Tnluahic classical works 
were thus sacrificed to make room for idle legends of saints and triBing 
theological dissertations. In some of these, called palimpsests, the 
old writing is faintly legible under that of the monks, and some 
important fragments hare thus hoen recovered. When the Arabs 
conquered Bokhara (a.i». they are said to have found a huge 
manufactory of cofton-paper at S.imnrcaiid, which is not improhahle, 
as the fabric wn.s known in China Ixfore the Christian era. Tliey 
brought the knowledge of the ait into llieir westcTU lerntori' s, hut the 
scarcity of the materials long impeded its jirogress. At length, in the 
thirteenth century, it ivas diseoiell d tltat linen would nri.swer all the 
purjioses of cotton; hut when, where, or hy whom, this viduahli- dis¬ 
covery was made, cannot he ascertained. As llai and hemp are 
chiefly the growth of norfbem countries, the claim of the (iermans to 
the invention seems better founded than that of tlie Italians; tlic first 
great factory of linen-paper of wlticli we liavc any eert.iiii aceounis 
was cstaldishcd ,'it Kurenilicrg (t.n. 13110), hut there is reason to 
believe tliat paper was manufactured in western Europe a ccntuiy 
earlier. 

The invention of painting in oils is usually uftrihuted to (wo 
brothers. Van Evek, of whom the tounger, called Jolm of Bruges, 
flourished towards the close of the ihiiti cntli centiuy. 'I'he invention, 
however, is of much earlier dale, hot the Itrotliers deserve tin- merit 
of having hrouglit it into practical use, and carried it to a high degree 
of perfection. Owing to this itiM-niion, modern paintings excel the 
ancients both in finish of execution and periiianeiice. 

More imporlanl than cither of thou- was the invention of printing, 
which seems to hare licen at lean parlialiy derived from tlie F-ist. 
Solid blocks of wood, graven with jucfuics and legends, were used in 
China from a very remote period, 'liny were first introduced into 
Europe for the manufacture of playing cards, which became very 
popular about the close of the thirleenlh century. The card manu- 
facturers soon Logan to publish wcMwl-cuts of remarkable persons and 
cventi in sacred history, or the Lives of the Saints, accompanied with 
brief descriptions graven on the block, and thus we find o speites of 
•toreotype printing in use before the discovery of moveable types. 
1316 great improvement of having separutc tyj>cs for each letter, was 
mode by John Gutenberg, n citizen of Mnyence (a.d. H3tl); he used 
mall blocks of wood, hut the matrix for casting mcl.a! types was soon 
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after derUed by Peter Schoeffer, of Gembeim. Gutenberg ertahlished 
tbe first printing press known in Europe, at Strasburg; thence ke 
removed to Mayencc, where he entered into partnership with John 
Fust, or Faustus, whose ingenuity greatly contributed to perfect the 
invention. Gutenberg did not put his name to any of the books he 
printed; Faustus, more ambitious of fame, placed his name and that 
of his piirtner to his celebrated Psalter, and thus received no small 
share of the glory that properly belonged to the first discoverer. The 
art of engraving on copper was discovered about the same time as the 
use of moveable types but its history is very obscure. 

Scarcely less important than printing was the manufacture and 
use of gunpowder. This invention includes several discoveries which 
it is of importance to distinguish from each other: first, the discovery 
of the detonating power of saltpetre; second, the process of uniting 
saltpetre witli charcoal and sulphur, or the nianufucturo of gunpowder; 
third, the use of gunpowder in artificial fireworks; fourth, its use as 
a projectile force for throwing shot, A:c.; and fifth, its use in mines for 
blowing up walls, fortifications, &o. These discoveries w'ere indepen¬ 
dent of each other, and took pbiee at different times; we must therefore 
coifsider them separately. 

The cxploiive power of saltpetre was probably known in the East 
from a very remote age, for that substance is produced abundantly, fit 
for use, both m India and China; and ancient traditions describe the 
repulses of invaders by launching artificial lightnings from walls, 
manifestly n ferriiig to the use of some detonating substance. With 
less certainty _we mav conjecture that the process of compounding 
saltpetre with other ingredients, was brought from the remote East by 
the Saracens. Friar Uacon, the first Euroi>cuii writer who deteribes 
the composition of gunpowder, derived his knowledge of chemistry 
cliielly from the Arabian writers, who were the originators of that 
science. Among the Chinese, the use of deff.igrating compounds for 
artificial fireworks, is of very ancient date. The employment of gun¬ 
powder for throwing huliets and stones began in Europe about the 
commenccineiit of the fourteenth century, u vvas introduced by the 
Saracens in their Spanish wars; and the first certain account of this 
change in warfare, is in on Aralnan history of the siege of Deea, by 
the king of Granada (a.h. Jill2). It is generally supposed that the 
Genoese were the first who used powder in mines, to destroy walls 
and fortifications, at the siege of Sernnessa (s.n. 1487)- Bombs and 
isortars tire stud to have been invented by Malatesto, prince of Kiaisi 
(a.i>. 1457); and almut the same time guns, or rather portable catiitons, 
began to he used by soldiers. Several circumstance* prevented the 
iamediate adoption of fire-arms and artillery in war: long habit made 
many prefer their ancient weapons; the construction of uannotB* was 
inper^t, they were made more frequently of wood, iaather, or iron 
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ho<^ tbaa solid metal, and were therefore liable to burst; the gun¬ 
powder was of imperfect nvanu&eture, and frequently failed in the 
field. Abore all, the mail-ctad ckiTalry of Europe opposed a change 
in the art of war, which greatly lowered the ralue of Icoights and 
caTalry. Th<‘y described the inrention as murderous, inhuman, and 
treacherous; they arerred 

It was great pity, so it was, 

This nilanous saltpetre should be digged 
Out of tiie bowels of the barmlow earlii. 

Which many a good tail feiluw hud dcetroywl. 

The last great invention that requires notice, is the polarity of the 
maguet, and its application to the mariner's compass. There are few 
European nations tliat have not at some time or other arrogated to 
themselves the merit of this discovery; but few more successfully 
than the Italians, whose claims, until of late days, hare lieen regarded 
as established. It was generally believed that the inventor of thU 
precious instrument was Fl.wlo (tioia, a native of Amalfi, in the 
kingdom of Naples; and so precise were the historians, that they 
specified the date of the invention as either a.ii. or l.'MKt, A 

more careful examination of the subjeet showed that tlie magnet’s 
polority had been noticed by Chinese, Anibi.in, and even European 
writers, long licfore the commencement of tne fourteenth century, and 
hence it was fairly inferred that the Ain.alfituns could only claim the 
merit of introducing the invention into Europe, or at most of applying 
it to the jnirposes of navigation. 

Orcat obscurity continued to rest over (hi- question, until the 
attention of the late celebrated Oricnbilisl, Klaproth, >vi« directed to 
the subject. Ills work is so little known, that it will lie interesting 
to extract from it some pnrtieuhirs resju-cting tins interesting point in 
the history of human civilisation. 

The time when the polarity of the magnet was first known to the 
Ciiiiiese is lost in the night of antiquity. But many centurici iM-foro 
the Christian era, tins property of the load-stone was ajiplied to the 
construction of raugnctic chariots. In the front of these cUuriols, u 
doll, made of light materials, was fixed upon a pivot, a magnetic har 
was passed through its extended arm, so contrived that it invariably 
pointed to the south, which was the kiUrh, or Mcred point, (o which 
the Chinese olwavs turned when performing their devotions. 'ITie 
wiginal use of these chiurioU was merely to discover the kihtch, u 
purpose to which the mariners compass is frequently applied among 
Mohaminedan nations. 

It is obvious that the step from the magnetic cliariot to the roari- 
net’i compass is not one of great difficulty; but it was probiiMy not 
made until the Ohtnese began to direct their attention to navigation, 
teder the Tsin dynasty, that is, between the middle of the third and 
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the conunei)cement of the fifth centurieg of our era. The mode in 
which the magnet, or magnetized needle, was at first used bj Oriental 
nationi, is thus described by Builair, an Arabian writer of the thir¬ 
teenth century: “The captains that navigate the Syrian sea, when 
the night is so dark that they c.annot see a star, by which they might 
determine the cardinal points, fill a vessel with water and shelter it 
from the wind. They then take a needle, which tliey stick into a 
splinter of wood, or a reed in the form of a cross, and throw it upon 
the surface of the wafer. Afterwards they take a piece of loadstone, 
large enough to fill the hand, which they bring near the surface of the 
water, and then give the watir a motion towards the right, by stirring 
if, so that the water begins to revolve. Then they suddenly withdraw 
their hands, and the needle ceitainly points north and south.” This 
clumsy contrivance, called the “ water compass,” was the first kind 
used Ijoth in Asia and Euro])c, and the Coreans had not abandoned it 
so late as the middle of the List century. We have no certain account 
of the introduction of the compass into Europe, but writers of the 
twelfth century, speaking of 1t, as far as we know for the first time, 
mention it as a thing geiuiallv known. From this sudden notoriety 
of the polarity of the magnet, it seems probable that its use h.ad been 
practically known to sailors, before it eng.iged the attention of the 
learned. Only one century previous to this notoriety, we find that the 
northcni navigatoig had no better expeilient for directing their course, 
than watching the flight of biids. “ Tiie old northern sailors,” says a 
Onuisli chronicle, '•took a supply of raven.s for their guides; they used 
to let these buds fly from tlicii barks when in the open sea; if the 
birds returned to the ship, the s.iilors concluded that there w.as no land 
in Bight, but if tlicy flew off, the ves.sels were steered in the direction 
of tlicii flight." The improvements in the compass were made by 
slow degrees, and for the most important of them the world is indebted 
to Englishmen. 


Sri HON III ,—Progrets of Commerce. 

From the beginning of the fourteenth to the middle of the fifteenth 
century the <-onimerce of -Europe was engrossed by the Italian, 
Hansealir, and Flemish cilie«. T he Italimis, but more especially the 
Florentines, (ienoese, and Venetians, possessed the trade of the 
Levant. The (ienoese exclusively monojiolized the eommerce of the 
Black Nen, while tlie Venetians traded to the ports of Syria and 
I^ypt. The jealousy of the rival republics led to sanguinary wart, 
which ended in rendering the Venetians supreme in the Mediterranean. 
The manufacture of silk nhirh Lad been introduced into Skily from 
Greece, spread thence into various parts of Italy, but the laigeMt 
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factoriei were cstablislied at Venice. Thii city roppUed the grcAlrc 
part of Europe with *ilk», apicei, and Aaiatic produce. Italian mer¬ 
chants, commonly called Lomhnrdt, carried theae goods into the 
northern and western kingdoms. The privileges and exemptions 
granted them by sorcreigns, enabled them to nilo the traffic of 
Europe, and to become the chief banker* and money-dealen in its 
different states'. 

But all the Italian free cities did not enjoy equal prosperity. Tlie 
stales of Ivombardy that had wrested their freedom from the German 
emperors, soon fell into anarchy. lUsgusled with the adrantnges by 
which tlrey knew not how to profit, some voluntarily resigned their 
liberties to new masters, while odieis yielded to usurpers. Tims the 
marquis of Esle Wante lord of Modena and lleggia (a.d. 13;i(i); the 
house of Gonsago gained po.ssession of Mantua, and tlie ^ iseonti took 
the title of dukes of Milan (a.h. IdlKi). Florence retained its freedom 
and prosperity for a longer jo iiorl. It was not until the reign of the 
Emperor Charles V. (a.d. lalfOh that its republican form ot govern¬ 
ment was aliolished, and the supreme authority usuiped i>y the princely 
family of the Medieis. 

The rivalry iKlwcen the Genoese and N enetiaiis led, as we have 
already mentioned, to long and deadly wais. Jlie last .and most 
memorable of these, was that calb'd the war ol Cliiosra (a.o. 111711)- 
llie Genoese, after having gained a signal vielorv ovir the \ eiielian 
fleet, lefoic Pola, in the Adriatic S<a, ponclrated into the inmost 
lagoons of Venice, and seized tlie ]'ort ot (.'hiozzii. Hud the Genoese 
acted with more [iromptitude, Vcwiec ilsdl might have been taken, 
its citizenv, in the fir--l moment of di-niav, liaving lesohed to quit 
their counirv, and seek refuge in Caiidi.i. I’lie taiditussof lliefienoesc 
admiral afforded them lime to recover tlu ir eouroge. Excited by a 
generous emulation, all classes vieil with <aeh other to re|H-l the 
invaders; a new fleet was equipped in a very biief sjaice, Cliioxza was 
recovered, and the Genoese received so sivere a ebeck, tb.il they were 
no longer able to contest the supremai y of the sea vvilli tbeir rival*. 

But these wars were not the only louse ot the decline of Genoa . 
the streets of the city frequently slieanied with the bbxid of rival 
faction*; the noble* and commons fought for supremacy, which want 
of interval union prevented cither pally,from inuinlailiing ; and at 
length, incupaldc of governing themselves, they sought the piofcction 
of foreign power*. AVuh their usual inconstancy, the Genoese were 
ever changing imaslcrs; twice they placed ihemselies under the king 
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of France, but after a short experience of French rule, took for their 
lovereign, first the marquis of Montferrat, and afterwards the duke of 
Milan. From the year 1464, Genoa remained a dependency on the 
duchy of Milan, until 1528, when it recovered its former freedom. 

Whilst the power of the Genoese republic was declining, that of 
Venice was increasing by rapid strides. The permanence given to its 
government by introducing the principle of hereditary aristocracy, 
saved jthe state from internal convulsions, while the judidoua esta¬ 
blishment of commercial stations, on the shores of the Adriatic and 
Levhht, secured and fostered its trade. The greatest advantage that 
the Venetians obtained over their commercial rivals, arose from their 
treaty with the sultan of Egypt (a.d. 1343): by this alliance, the 
republic obtained full liberty of trade in the Svrian and Egyptian 
ports, with the privilege of having consular establishments at Alex¬ 
andria and Damascus. These advantages soon enabled them to 
acquire supreme command over the trade of central and southern 
Asia; the spices and other commodities of India were brought to 
Syrian markets, and the Genoese establishments on the Black Sea 
soon became worthless. The territorial acquisitions of the republic 
on the northern coa-sts of the Adriatic, formed a powerful state about 
the middle of the fifteenth century. Dalmaz and Friuli were wrested 
from the king of Hungary, and the most important districts of eastern 
Lombardy conquered from the dukes of Milan. But the power of 
the republic nas less secure tliaii it ajipcared; oppressive to its 
depemleiicies, it provoked hostile feelings, which only waited for an 
opportunity to hiaze forth in open rebellion; insolent to all the 
surrounding powers, a secret jealousy and enmity were excited, which, 
at no distant date, exposed Venice to the resentments of a league too 
poweiful to be resisted. 

M e have already mentioned the Hanseatic confederation of the 
commercial cities in northern and western Europe, to protect their 
trade Irom pirates and robbers. In the fourteenth century, the 
league became so c.vtensive us to furnr art important power, that 
claimed and leceised the respect of kings and emperors. The mari¬ 
time eilies of Germany, from the Scheldt and the isles of Zealand, all 
round to the borders of Livonia, joined the confederacy, and several 
cities in the interior sought its protection, and admission into its 
*liiaacc, Ihe first known act of confederation was signed by tho 
deputies of tbe several cities at Cologne (a.d. 1364). All the allied 
cities were divided into four circles, whose limits and capitals varied 
at different periods; the general administration of the confederacy was 
entrusted to a confederacy which assembled triennially at Lubeck, 
lu the early part of the fifteenth century, no less thjut eighty cities 
sent delegates to the congress, while many others were connected with 
the league, though they had not the power of sending ddagotw. 
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P«Meanng tbe miouvt eommeroe of tike Baitk See, the Heme tokmi 
exereiaed the right of making mtr and peeee, and forming allmoeea', 
they equipped ponrerfsl fleets and waged sueceatiul wan with the 
nortbera wTereigiu that attempted to interfere with their ntonopolr, 
or limit the pririlegea extorted &om the ignorance or weakneaa of tlieir 
predeceaiort. 

The Hanwatic ihipa exported from the north tea*, hemp, flax, 
timber, furs, leather, copper, com, and the produce of tlieir fisheriea 
Herrings, which were at tliat time taken in great abundance on the 
Norwegian coast, formed one of their most itionitire articles of’eom- 
merce, on account of the strictness with which Lent was observed by 
the southern nations of Europe. The produce of the north was 
exchanged in the western markets for cloths, stuffs, winsa, drugs, and 
spices. The principal marts were Bruges for the Flemish couutnea, 
London for England, Bergen for Norway, and Novogorod for Russia. 
In the close of the fifteenth century, Noiogorod was deprived of its 
repuhliann constitution, and the merch.ints migrated to Narva and 
Revel. Through the Flemings the Hanseatic eommcrrial cities were 
brought into connection with those of Itulv; the merchants of both 
met in the fairs nnd markets of Bruges, where the )>roduce of the 
unexplored North was exclmngi'd for that ot the unknown regions of 
India, The progress of trade, and the intereourso thus effected 
between remote nations, excited u love for muritimo and inland dis¬ 
covery, which soon produced important changes, and aided the other 
causes that ncccssanly led to the oveithrow of the confederation. 

Extensive as was the commerce of tlie Hanseatic cities, it pos¬ 
sessed neither j>enunnence nor durability. Hauiig neither produce 
nor manufactures of their own, the merchants had merely a carrying 
trade, and the profits of simple barli r, l onseijuentiy the progress of 
industry, especially iu countries where the usetul arts were cultivated, 
raised powerful rivals against them, and gave coiiinierce a new direc¬ 
tion. The establishment of stable goverpmenis was also injurious to 
a confederation, whose chief utility was to afford protection against 
the piracy of northern adventurers, and the rohhery of turbulent feudal 
lords. When the limits of imperial and feudatory power were finally 
determined, the German princes gradually acquired tlie commanding 
influence that necessarily results from, temtorial possessions, and 
recovered their supremacy over the cities that had been withdraw# 
firom their authority. This result was hastened by the internal dis- 
•ansioos of the confederate cities. Situated at considenihlf distances 
&t>m eswh other, their interests often clashed, and the congress, occu¬ 
pied in rvcoDcitiiig disputes, could never direct its attention to any 
plan for txtlonial or territorial acquisition; still less could they form a 
•ystematie union of mercantile estahlishments in which the gain «f 
•Be neremriiy ensured the loM of the other. When the itoritiem 
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lit Flanders, commercial prosperity was based oh manufactnriBg 
indiistiy; flic Flemings supplied the principal markets *f EuApe with 
cloth in the tliirtcentli and fourteenth centuries; while, through the 
commercial cities of It.ily, they were enabled to send the produce of 
their looms to the ports of the Levant, and exchange them for spices, 
jewels, and other articles of Oriental luxury. The wealth,jtlie phpu- 
Jatioii, and the resouices of these cities rendered the earls ofEJanders 
uioie nealtliy, and scaiccdy less powerful than tlieir iijjminal Sove¬ 
reigns, the kings of Fiance. When Edw.ard I. of Englpndtidshed to 
recover (iuientie, winch had been wrested from Ins piedcc^essQrs,-he 
souglit the allmiici' of (iuv do Dampierre, e.arl of Flaiideis, and-.pro- 
pnsed to make the earl's daughter, I’lnlippa, his queen; henig attracted 
both liy her personal charnis and the enoimous sums piomised as her 
dowry. So great was the lady's wealtli, and such the importance 
Httaclied to tlio Flemish alliance, that I'hihp the Fair had recourse to 
the most infamous tretirhery m order to defeat the mairiage. As he 
was the godfather of the young lady, he invited her and the earl to 
pay him a visit in I’aiis; but no sooner did they leach the capital than 
lie thiew them both into prison, decharing that the marriage of so 
weallliy an heiiess could not he arranged without the consent of the 
Hupenoi lord, and that tlio earl was guilty of felony in promising the 
bund of his daughter to an enemy of the kingdom, fluy oscapeil 
from piison, Init Ins daughter died a captive, under circmnslonces 
winch led to a strong suspicion of poison, the earl believing, or 
feigning to believe the charge, assembled Ins chief vassals at Grammont, 
and there, in the presence of the ambassadors from England, Germany, 
and Ijorraine, he solemnly renounced his allegiance to the crown of 
France, and proclaimed w.ir against Philip. Such was the commence¬ 
ment of the long series of Flemish wars, which early assumed the form 
of a desperate struggle Iretween the mercantile and landed aristocracy. 

Gomnierre and manufactures had brought together a large and 
wealthy jwipulaiion into the cities of Flanders; the burgesses had pur¬ 
chased charters of privileges from their respective lords, being well 
aware that municipal freedom was necessary to commercial prosperity; 
they began to iivul their former masters in wealth and influence, and 
they formed an order of their own, which was ns much respected in Ac 
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hhd hitherto attat h eA. Wcl\^ircTy‘to cmtle # ' i fcd fttaitt. Municipul 
ipHnitaities werefoanH^ 8e at variance with feudal privilege*; neither 
the nkcrchoats rtbe life nuhlep would miike*8iich concetsioni as n»i;{lit 
form Ae basis of t reasonable compromise, and war wns thus rKiderod 
inertuble; Vnder tiio guidivnee of several eminent and popular 
leaders, particularly the two Artavoliles, the merennlile Flemings 
juaiutafned n long and vigorous warfare ngniusi llicir earls and nrisfo- 
craoy, thttugh the latter «ere supported In the wliole nosver of France. 
Attlie dose of the roiitest, the trading cities pres< rvcd ilieir immuni¬ 
ties; hyt in the course of the war, capitalists ha<l lieeii ruined, arlitanH 
had fletl tt 4 iiiorS peaceful lands, the noliles were imjMjverislied, and 
the pen^iiits#educed to dospuir. Thoiieli (he Flemings eonlinued to 
retain a Jarge share of their coiiitnereml and monufaetuniig supremacy, 
they had the moriifieatioii to witness the rise of n powariul lival in 
Enghind, where the woollen manuficlure gradually attained to a 
greuti r height than it had rriiched even in Flanders. 

Wool was tlie most important article of Hriti^h prodiiee; and the 
I’lantageiiet monarehs endeavoured to secure for tlieinselves n large 
share of the profits .irising from all transactioii.s eoniieeted with it, hy 
forbidding It to lie bought or sold in aiiv inaikels e\(S‘pl (he st.iple 
towns, t'onsideraiileemharnishinent wn>- produced liv frei|ueiit changes 
of the stujile, and, as these alleralions were usually made for the con- 
vfiiiince of foreign purchasers, thev laid the foundation <■{ that jealousy 
of foreigners which inoie ihaii ruiv otlier cause has (leriing'sl I lie com¬ 
merce of F’.nglmid. In 12til, the haroiis, eniaged ft the purliulitv 
which Henry III. showed to the French conitcitions of Ins ijueen, 
passed a law ptoliihiling the eipoitaliori of woo), and ordaining that 
110 woollen cloth* »hould he worn except such ns were woven nt home. 
At this time, raw wool was the most important of llntish exports; for, 
in IfIdB, we find the pailiament remonstrating that the king, hy an 
illegal imposition of forty shillings on eiuh suck of wool exjiorted, had 
levied tKl,<XK>/. a-year, which would make the annual export rjf wool 
eleven million* of pounds avoirdupois. The medium jirice tif wool nt 
the time was about 5/. per sack; the whole annual value of export 
li>0,<Xl0/. (kch a sum was too important to Uic producer* to la' lost; 
the law prohibiting exportation wa* either repealed or permitted to 
fall into detuetude, for about the middle of the fourteenth ceniurv, 
We find that wool constituted about tbirleen-fourtccnths of the entire 
exports of the kingdom. 
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litU« cleth was made in England, and that onljof di^oDorwet 
dasctiptien, ontii Edward 111., in the year 1331, inTited wearers, 
dyers, and fullers to come orer from Flanders and settle in Engiand, 
pTMniiing them his protection and faTonron condition that they would 
iarry on their trades here, and teaidt the knowledge of them to his 
subjects. The natire woo^prowerii and merchants looked upon these 
foreign manufaetnrtrs with very jealous eyes, especially when Edward 
created a monopoly in their favour, by prohibiting the wearing of any 
cloth but of English fabric; and many petitions are preserved from the 
weavers of woollen stuffs, complaining of the heary impositions laid 
upon them by the corporations, in which the corporation of Bristol is 
especially conspicuous. The mamufacture, however, took root and 
flourished, though it received a severe check from the jealousy of 
parliament, which, by a very unwise law, prohibited the export of 
woollen goods, and permitted that of unwrought wool. 

The land-owners of England were slow in discovering that their 
own prosperity was connected with that of the manufacturing interest. 
Their avowed object in legislation was to keep up the high price of 
the raw material, the wool grown upon their estates; and they had 
the honesty to say so in tlic picamblc to a statute (14 Rich. II.'c. 4) 
prohibiting any denizen of England from buying wool except from the 
owners of the sheep and for his own use. This of course closed the 
home market; the grower, in his aniieti to grasp the profits of the 
wool-merchant and retailer in addition to his own, found that he had 
turned off bis best customers; ami we leain from a contemporary his¬ 
torian that the growers were reduced to the greatest distress by having 
the accumuhited stock of two or three years loft on their hands. 

In the reign of Henry VI., not more than a century after its intro¬ 
duction, the woollen manufacture had tbiiven so well, that it was 
made to contribute to the revenue, and we were enabled to compete 
with the nations by whom we bad been taught it, on equal terms; a 
reciprocity law, passed at this time, oidains, that ‘‘if our woollen 
goods were not received in Diahaiit, Holluiul, and Zealand, then the 
merchandise growing or wrought within the dominions of the duke of 
Burgundy shall he prohibited in England under paiu of forfeiture." 
But there was already a growing jealousy between the lauded'and 
manufacturing interests, caused by the rise in the price of labour, 
resulting from increase of employment; for so early as the reign of 
Henry IV., an act was passed " that no one should bind his son or 
daughter to an apprenticeship, unless he was possessed of twenty 
shillings. This attempt to limit the supply of labour in manufacture 
would have wholly destroyed the woollen trade, had not the first 
monandi of the house of Tudor granted an exemption from the aet to 
the city of Norwich, and subsequently to the whole county of Norftdk. 

The besetting error of legislators in this age was tho belief that 
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|qU «b 4 <iim had Kwa iahereat and intrinanc valua in thernseWM. 
iadn p Midait 6f th«ir exchangeable and uarlntable raise. Thej coaU 
nDt asderstand that the rery eaaence of ail conunerce it barter, and 
that money only aerrea as a third term or common meaaure for ascer* 
taiuing the comparative ndue of 8ie articles to be exchanged. Igno¬ 
rant of this fact, which, by the way, is not unireraally understood at 
the present day, they made several attempts to compel foreigners to 
pay for English goods in money. In 1429, a law was passed that no 
Englishman should tell goods to forci^ers except for ready money, or 
other goods delivered on the instant. 

This was such a fatal blow to trade, that, in the very next year, 
the parliament was compelled to relax so far as to admit of the sale of 
goods on six months’ credit Wsth eijual wisiloin, uud for the same 
perplexing reason, “the prevention of the ex]>oetalinn of treasure out 
of the country," a law was passed prohibiting “ foreign merchants from 
telling gof>ds in England to any other foreigner." This precious piece 
of legtsintiou did Hot of course, prevent the ei|Nirtation of the precious 
metals, but it prevented the iinpott of nicrchaiiJise and of huilion, ti 
result which quite perplexed the legislature, hut did not lead to llie 
abolition of the foolish law. 

Henry VII., removed a still greater rheck to industry, by restrain¬ 
ing the usurpations of corjioratious. .V Ian w.is enaeled, that cor¬ 
porations should not pass by-laws without tlie consent of three of the 
chief officers of state, they were also prohibited from exacting tolls at 
their gales. The necessity of legislatiie iiiteiference was proved hv 
the conduct of the corporations of (iiotieester and Worcester, which 
had actually impos<-d transit tolls on the Severn,—these, of course, 
were uliolialied. Hut the monarch was not superior to the prr'judiccot 
of his Jge; he affixed prices to woollen clolha, cups, and hats, which, 
of course, led to a deterioration of the scM ral articles. Vet this law 
wo* highly extolled as a master-stroke of policy by the stateemeu of 
the day. 

The parliaments in the reign of Henry VIII. were too busily 
engaged in enforcing the king s capri' es, liy mcuiisistcnt laws agaiiist 
heresy and treason, to pay much attention to trade and coromen'c. 
On^^circnmstancc, however, coiiiici ted with the woollen trade deserves 
to be noticed. So greatly had our woollen manufactures increased, 
that tho Flemings, no longer able to compete with the English as 
producers, entered into tile cntryirig traile, bought the English commo¬ 
dities, and distributed them into other parts of Europe. In l.'»2tt, 
hostilities commenced between England and the I/iw Countries; there 
mu on hnmediato stagnation of trade; the merchants having no longer 
their osual Flemish customers, could not buy goods from the clothiers, 
the clothiers in consequence dismissed their workmen, and the starving 
Dperaiives tumolttiot^y demanded “bread or blood." bhokspeure, 
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lyhose fatlier was a woolstapler, and who therefore perhaps had heard, 
traditionally, as well as historically, of the sufferings of the clothiers, 
makes it a ground of charge against Wolsey, though he assigns 
another cause— 

'J'lie clotliiers all, not able to maintain 
Tlie many to them ’longing, have put off 
The spinsters, carders, fullers, weavers, who, 

Unht for other life, compelled by linnger, 

And lack ot other means, in desperate manner 
Daring the worst to the teeth, are all in uproar, 

And danger senes among them .—Henry VIII. Act i. sc. 2. 

Wolsey scarcely knew how to account for these riots; he tried 
force with the workmen, but hunger was stronger than the law; he 
threatened tlic clotliiers unless they gave employment, but wages could 
not be paid from empty puises; at lengih he sent for the merchants, 
and commanded them to buy cloth as usual! The merchants replied, 
that they could not sell it as usual, and, notwithst.anding his menaces, 
would give no other answer. At length the true remedy was dis¬ 
covered; an agreement was made tliat commeiee should continue 
between the two states even dining war. 

In the reign ol Ivlw.ird VI. an aet was passed, by which every one 
was prohibited from making clolli, unless he had soned an apprentice¬ 
ship of se\cn yeais; this law was rejiealod in the 6ist year of Queen 
Mary, ns the preamide of tlie aet states, “ hecause it had occasioned 
. the decay of the woollen manufaetorv, and had ruined several towns." 
It was, however, subsequently lesloied by F.lizalietli. 

The persecutions of (he Tiotest.uu, m Fiance, but more especially 
in flaiulcr.s, drove many eminent manufacturers to seek refuge ill Eng¬ 
land, where they weie gi.irioiisly recimd by Klizalietli. She passed 
an act relieving the counties of Simcrset, (iloucester, and Wiltshire, 
from the old oppressive statules, which confined the making of cloth 
to corporate towns, and tiade, thus permitted to thoose its own 
localities, heg.an to flouiish rapidly. In a rcmonstianee of the llansc 
towns to the diet of tlie empiie, in l.')l!2, it is asseited that England 
exported anmially about 200,(100 pieces of cloth. In this reign, ,ilso, 
the Euglisli merchants, instead of selling their goods to the Hanseatic 
ond Flemish traders, began to export tlieinselvcs; and their success 
so exasperated the Ilanse towns, that a general nssemhiy was held at 
Luheek to concert nieusurcs for distressing the English trade. But 
the jealousy of foreigners was far less injurious to British commerce 
than the monopolies which FJiinbeth created in countless abundance. 
An nttcuipt, indeed, was made to remove one monopoly; but the 
experiment ivas not fairly tried, and its consequent ill-success was 
used ns an i^gunient against any similar efforts. By an old patent, 
tile* Company of Merchant Adventurers possessed the sole right of 
Hading in woelleii good-. This monstrous usurpation of the staple 
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comModity of the kingdom wm too TmwI eron for that ng* of 
darknesa, and Elirabeth opened the trade; but the Merchant Adren- 
lurers entered into a conspiraev not to make purchases of cloth, 
and the queen, alarmed at the temporary suspension of trade, restored 
the patent. 

In the reign of James I. It was calculated that nine-tenths of the 
commerce of the kingdom consisted in woollen goods. Most of the 
cloth was exported raw, and was dyed and dressed liy the Dutch, who 
gained, it was pretended, "JOiXOiKtl, annually hy this manufacture. 
The king, ot the instigation of t’orka\nc and some other l/oiidon 
merchants, issued a proclamation prohihiling the exportation of raw 
clotlis; the Dutch and fiermaiis mot this piece of legislation hv pro¬ 
hibiting the importation of Kiiglish tlMil clolli; the consequence was, 
that our export trade wits dimmiklud hv i\\o-tlii(d«, nod the price of 
wool fell from serenly to eighl\ jut cent. The king was forced to 
recall his jiroelamation. In the vonr Iti^L* a hoard iif tnide was erected, 
as the Commission states, ‘‘to remedy tlie low priie of wool, and the 
decay of the woollen manufiwtoryli is recoiumen led to the com¬ 
missioners to examine “ whether a gre.iter freedom of trade, ami an 
exemption from the restraint of exelusive companies, would not he 
lieneficial." A gratifying proof of tlie progress of intelligence; but, 
unfortunately, it led to no practical lesult. 

English commerce increased greatly under the Commonwealth, 
because uo regard was paid to the jirerogafitc whence the charters of 
the exclusive compunies weie deiived. and hennise the jirogress of 
democnitical principles led the country geiillemon In hind their sons 
apprentires to meichaiits. Hut with the Kesloriitioii came the old 
rage for prohihitions and jirotections, two thousand manufiicturers 
from kVarwieksliire, and n great numluT from Herefordshire, cmigrited 
to the I’aliilinate ; and, in l(lli2. the Conijiany of .Merchant .Adven¬ 
turers declared, in a public memorlnl, that the while-clothing trade 
bad uhated from 100,(K)0 pieces to ll.tXX)! In llitSl, liowever, some 
Walloons were encouraged to introduce the ro.anurarture of fine doths, 
from Spanish wool only, without the admixture of any inferior wool; 
but the progress of tliis branch of trade was very slow, owing chiefly 
to our municipal laws, which pressed heavily on foreigners. 

It could not he asserted that the slow progress of the woollen 
manufactory was owing to any want of legislative protection; the 
exportation of wool, faceliously e.alled owling in our old laws, because 
it was principally carried on during the night, was prohibited by many 
lererc statutes. One, passed in the reign of Elizabeth, makes tlie 
transportation of live sheep, or the embarking them on board any 
ship, “for tire first offence, forfeiture of goods ond imprisonment for 
one year, and that at the end of the year, the h'ft hand shall be cut 
off in some public market, and shall there be nailed up in the opentst 
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place; and the second offence is felony.” And this statute is the more 
remarkable when contrasted with one then in force, by which it was 
emcted that “ no person shall keep or hare more than two thousand 
■heep, on pain to pay a heavy forfeit for every sheep above the 
number." 

It is not necessary to bring down the history of our great staple 
manufactory to a later date. What has been already stated is sufiScient 
to illustrate the evils which arose from legislative interference with the 
natural course of commerce, industry, and capital in past ages. It 
must not, however, be supposed that this impolicy was peculiar to 
England; on the contrary, English statesmen were generally in advance 
of the lest of Europe, and monopolies were only supported by corrupt 
adventurers. The nobility and the country gentlemen of England resisted 
the imposing of any unnecessary siiackles on trade until after the 
Restoration of Charles II., when the system of protection began to be 
introduced; that system derived its eliief support from the short¬ 
sighted cupidity of the manufacturers themselves, and the entire blame 
must not therefore be attributed to the legislature. 

The extension of English commerce during the period of history 
we have been examining was very slow. ‘The long wars of France, 
and tlio civil wars of the Hoses, diverted attention from the peaceful 
pursuit of trade. It was not until after the accession of Henry VII. 
that England began to feel the impulse for maritime discovery and 
commercial enterprise winch had hitherto been confined to southern 
Europe; the effects of tins change belong, however, to a more advanced 
periwl of history, and will come mi Jit consideration in a future 
chapter. 


.Sj.cTioN IV,— Ilcroliiln’iii of Gtniuinii, France, and Sf/ain. 

Fitt)« the period of the liceessuni of Hodolph, the first emperor of the 
bouse of Hapsburgh, the (Jerman empire began to assume a consti¬ 
tutional form, mid to be consolidated by new laws. Under the 
govenimeiit of Albert, the son of Rudolph, an important change took 
place ill 8wii/,erluiid, which, at the commencement of the foarteenth 
century, was divided into a number of states, both secular and eccle¬ 
siastical. The cantons of L'ri, Schwiii, and Undenvalden, were 
immediate dependencies of the empire, vthile some minor adjoining 
districts belonging to the dukes of Anstria as counts of Hapsbnrgh. 
Albert, anxious to found a new kingdom for twe of his younger 
ohildres, resolved to annex the imperial to the Austrian cantons; and is 
order to reconcile the haitiy mountaineers that inhabited them to the 
intended yoke, he sanctioned and encouraged the cruel tyranny of their 
Oemuin governors. Three brave men resolved to attempt the delivery 
of their country; they secretly engaged a number of partisass, who 
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•arpriaedthe impenal ibrti on the tame day (a.d. 1308), and acrom- 
pli^ed a Terolution without ahedding a drop of blood. The Austriana 
made a vigorooa cSbit to recorer their supremacy, but they sufifcrcd 
animoua defeat at Morgarten (a.d. 1315), which secured the inde¬ 
pendence of the Cantons. Their league of union was renewed ut 
Brunnen, in a treaty that become the base of the federative union of 
Switaerlond. Five other cantons successively joined the fomier three, 
and the Helvetic possessions of the house of Austria were conquered 
by the Swiss during the interval in which the family of the counts of 
Hopsburgh ceased to wear the imperial crown. 

On the death of Albert (a.d. 1308), Henry VII., count of Lux¬ 
emburg, was chosen emperor; he Wiis a bra'e and jxditie prince; 
taking advantage of the pope’s absenec at Avignon, tuid the distracted 
state of Italy, he made a vigorous effort to restore the imperial 
authority in the jieninsuhi, and would prolahly have succeeded but 
for his premature death. 

The troubled reign of the F.mpi’ror Louis of B.ivnrm, his contest 
for the empire with Frederic, duke of Austria, and the wars ocensioned 
by his efforts to rcstriun the extravagant pretensions of the popes, led 
the Crerman princes tosdiscover the necessity of having a written 
constitution. On the accession of Charles of Luxemburg (a.d. 1347), 
the calamities of a disputed election to the empire were renewed, and 
after a long series of wars and disorders, a diet was convened ut 
Nuremburg, to form a code of laws, regulating the rights and privi¬ 
leges of the spiritual and temporal iiullionties. The result of the 
diet's labours was published in a celcloiited edirl, called a (iiddeii 
Bull, from the bullu, or seal of gold, affixed to ihe document {a.i>. 
1356). This bull fixed the order and form of the impel ml election*, 
and the ceremonial of llie coronation. It ordained lliat llie crown 
should be given by the piur.ilitv of votes <d‘ seven electors; the prince 
chosen emperor having a right to give his suffrage. The right of 
voting was restricted to [Kissesson of wven pnneipaluies, called 
ekctoratcu, ol which the partition was prohibiled, and the regularity 
of their inheritance secured by a strict law of primogeniture. Fin.illv, 
the Golden Bull defined the rights and privileges of the several 
electors, confirming to the prineis of the I’alatinatc and Jiixoiiy the 
administration of the empire during on interregnum. 

The next reign, lieTcrthelest, evinced the danger of investing the 
electon with such preponderating authority. Wencesluus. the son 
and tuccesaor of Charles, was a supine nod voluptuous prinre, who 
paid hitle attention to the interests of the empire, be was deposed by 
a plurality of votes (a.i>. 1400), and Kobert, the elector fuilatine. 
chosen in his stead- Several of the state* continued to ucknimif-rtge 
Wenecslana, hot Robert it lumally regarded as tlie legitimate emperor. 
On Robwt's death, the empire ntoriied to the bouse of Luxemburg, 
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Wenceslatu having consented to resign his pretensions in favour of his 
brother Sgisraond, king of Hungary. 

A cloud had long hung over the house of Hapsbutgh; it was dis¬ 
pelled by the fortunate union of Albert, duke of Austria, with Sigis- 
mond’s only daughter, queen in her own right of Hungary and 
Bohemia. On the death of his father-in-law (a.d. 1437), he suc¬ 
ceeded to the empire, but survived his elevation only two years. 
Albert’s posthumous son Ladislaus inherited his mother’s realms; his 
cousin Frederic, duke of Stiria, was chosen emperor, and from his 
posterity the imperial dignity never departed until the extinction of 
his male issue (a.u. 1740). 

The wise policy of Philip Augustus, in weakening the power of 
the feudal aristocracy ami re-uniting the great fiefs to the crown, was 
vigorously puisued liy his successors, but by none more effectually than 
Philip the Fair. On the death of that monarch (a.d. 1314), the king 
of France was undoubtedly the most powerful sovereign in Europe. 
Philip left three sons, who successively reigned in Fr.ince; Louis, 
sumamed llutin, Philip tlie Long, and Charles tlie Fair; together 
with a duuglitcr named Isabel, nianicd to lidward II., king of England. 
The three French sovereigns just mentioned,^ied without leaving male 
issue; all liad daughters, but Philip and Charles asserted that no 
female could inliciit the ciowii of i'rariee. ’I'lie claims founded on 
this law of succession were but slightly questioned; and on the death 
of Chillies IV., Pluli|), count de Valois, the nearest male heir, ascended 
tlie throne w ilhout encmiiiteniig any immediate opposition (a.d. 1328). 
Edw.nrd III. of Enghuid resolved to claim the kingdom in right of his 
)uotlierIsahcl,but the distractions of his native dominions lung presented 
insuperable obstacles to bis projects. He even did liegc homage to 
Philip for the province of (iuionne, and for several vears gave no sign 
ol lucdituting such a mighty enterprise as the conquest of Fiance. 

Aided by his son, the celebrated Hiack Prince, the English monnah 
invaded France, and, contrary to tlie opinions ot all the contemporary 
princes, was everywhere victorious (a.d. 1338 . The war was main¬ 
tained by Philip of Valois, and liis son and successor Jolin, with more 
obstinacy than wisdom; the former suffered a terrible defeat at Crecy, 
tbc most glorious field ever won bv English valour; King John was 
taken prisoner at the buttle of Poictiers. But these acliievements, 
howcTcr glorious, eouid not ensure the conquest of Franco, the country 
was too large, the I’reneh nation too hostile to tlie invaderB, and Ed¬ 
ward s arm) too small for such a revolution. Both sides became weary 
of tbc contest, a treaty was coucluded at Bretigiii, by which severi 
important provinces were ceded to Edward, on the condition of bis 
renouncing his claims to the Frencli crown (a.o. 1360). A troubled 
period of eiglit years followed, which can scarcely be called a peace, 
although there was a cessaiiou from open hostilities. 
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n>«r« is fcarceiy a calnmity by which a nation can be afflicted 
that did not visit France during thi» disastrous season. A foreign 
enemy was in the heart of the kingdom; the seditions of tlie capiiul 
delug^ its streets with blood; and a treacherous prince of tlie blood, 
Charles the Bad, king of Navarre, was in arms against the sovereign 
authority. Famine devastated the land, and a plague of unpandleled 
virulence (a.d. 1348) consummated the work of hunger and the sword. 
The companies of adventurers and mercenary troops that remained 
unemployed during the truce that followed the victory of Poictiors, 
spread themselves over the land, in morauding troops, which there was 
no force to withstand. .So little scrupulous were they, that they 
assailed the pope in Avignon, and comjxdleil the ponlitf to redeem 
himself by a ransom of forty thousand crowns. Finally, the jiousamry 
of sever.il districts, impatient of distress, mid in.iddened by the 
oppressions of their lords, broke out into a fearful insurrection. This 
was named the Juc(|Ufne, from the contemptuous phiase "Jacijucs 
bon liomme," njiplied hy the nobles to their serfs, and it w.is niurked 
hr all the liorrors that necessarily ntleiid a servile w.ar. when men, 
brutalired hy tyranny, and niatldeiied by wrongs, seek vengeance ou 
their opjiressors. ■ 

Edward the Black Prince was intrusted by bis father to the 
government of the French provinces. A Imne and advcntiirouj 
wanior, Edward w.isdelicient in the ipialities of a statesman. Having 
exhausted his finanres by on unwise and frtinless invasion of (kwtib’, be 
laid henvv taxes on Ins subjects,and they in anger npiiealed for protection 
to their ancient sovereigns, t'liarles who bad sitecee.led bisfutber 
.loliii on the throne of France, gladly reeeived tins .appeal, and sumnioneJ 
I'idwnrd to ajipeur Kforc him as Ins liege lord (a n. 13(18). Though 
enfeiblcd by sickness, the answer of the gallum priiie.' to Ibis sura- 
moiis was n declaration of war, but tlie tide of fortune was cb.mged, 
nnd in a few cumjmigns the English lost all their aerjuisilions ill 
France, with the exception of a b w niiportanl si’n-jouts. 

'I'he weakness of Richard II., and the doubtful title of Henry IV., 
prevented the English from renewing the war with Franee during 
their reigns; indeed they would probably have been expelled from all 
their continental possessions, but for the deplorable imbecility of the 
French monarch, Charles VI.. and tlie sanguinary contests of the 
factions of Orleans and Buigundy. The English nation liml lieen long 
commercially connected with Flanders, and when that country was 
ruiDexed to the duchy of Burgundy, provision had been made for the 
continuance of trade by sepuinte truces. Enooumgiul by the promised 
neutrality, if not the active co operation of the nurgundiun duk'% 
Henry V. invaded France, and destroyed the flower of the IVnch 
chivalry on the memorable field of Agincourl (s.n. 1415), The 
progrcM of the English was unintemipted until the defection of the 
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dttke of Borgondy (i.D. 1419), an erent wkich seemed to threaten 
Henry with min; but that prince haring been assassinated, his 
partisans in revenge joined the English, and this circamstaBaoe, 
combined with tlie unnatural hatred of the French Queen Isabel to 
her son the Dauphin, led to the treaty of Troyes, by which Henry, cm 
condition of marrying the princess Catharine, was appointed regeat of 
France, and heir to the unconscious Charles VI. 

Notwithstanding this arrangement, Charles Vlf., on the death'tif 
his father, was recognised as king in the southern provinces of FnmeC, 
■while Henry VI,, the infant inheritor of the crowns of England and 
France, was j)roclaimcd in tlie northern provinces, under the reign of 
his uncle the duke of Bedford (a.b, 1422). At first the fortnne* of 
Charles wore the most unfavourable appearance : and the siege Cf 
Orleans (a.d. 1421!) tlireatened to deprive him of hope. A simple 
country girl overthrew the power of England. Jo.an of Arc, called 
also the Maid of Orleans, whether influenced by enthusiasm or 
imposture, it is not easy to determine, declared herself supematttrally 
inspired to undertake the d( livcrance of her country. The English 
felt a superstitious awe, and lost their conquests one by one, and after 
a profr.ieted t>ut iechle struggle, no luemnrial of the victories of Edward 
and Henry remained Init tlii' town of Calais and an empty title (a.D. 
1449). The destruction of the Freneli nobility in this long series of 
imrs, ennhlisl Cliarli'S \ II to mould the government into a despotic 
form, winch was permanently fixed hy his eraftv successor Ijouis XI. 
Scare! ly a less important change was made in eccle-siastical affairs; 
Charles All. secured tiie Calheaii Churcli from any future encroach¬ 
ment ol the Holy .S'c, hv adopting several decrees of the council of 
Basil wliieh wore solemnly recognised in a national assembly held at 
Bourges (a.u ]4dfi), and puhlislied under the name of the Pragmatic 
Sanction. 

Spain, during this period, continued to he divided into sercial 
king<loiu«; the (, hristian monarchies of Navarre, Castile, and Aragrni, 
could not he brought to combine against the Moors vrhose strength 
was roiieentnited in the proiinee of Granada. Alphonso XI. wa* iiie 
only Castili.an mnn.ircli who distinguished himself in war against the 
Mohammedans; he defe.ited the combined forces of the kings of 
Morocco and (Jranada, who li.ad united to besiege Tariffa (a.D. 1340), 
and by this vietoiT. not only delivered his own frontiers, but aoqniwd 
several important fortresses. The power of Castile was weakened by 
the unexampled tyranny of Peter the Ci%el. He was dethroned by 
hu illegitimate brother, Henry, count of Trastamare, but was wbe»- 
qoently restored by FJward the Black Prince. Proving ungnteftd «o 
his licnefactor, he provoked a second contest, in which he kit 
kingdom and life. The kingdom now passed to the honse Tr fsta 
mare (a.o. ISIS)), and for a confddenblc period enjoyed ponce 
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prMperiJy. Though tie kingdom of Angon wu inferior in eitent 
to that of Castile, yet the adranti^i of a better goremmcnt, and 
wiser sorereign, with those of industry and commerce, iJong a line of 
sea-coast, rendered it almost equally important. Tlje Aragonese 
kings acquired the kingdom of tlie Two Sicilies, the Balearic Islands, 
Sardinia, and the county of Bareelona, with scTcral other Catalonian 
districts. They would probably bare struggled for the supremacy of 
Spain, had not the crowns of Aragon and Castile been united by the 
marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella (a.d. 1469). 

A similar event had nearly united the crowns of Castile and 
Portugal. Ferdinand, king of Portugal, having no male heir, wrihed 
to secure the succession for his daughter Ih-atnco, and married her, 
at the CMly age of eleven, to John 1., king of Castile. On the dt-alh 
of Ferdinand, his illegitimate brotluu, l)on Juan, eommoniv called 
John the Bastard, profiling by the naiioiuil hatred between the 
Portuguese and Castilians, usuiped the regeney, A fierce war ensued, 
the Castilians were overthrown m the detime battle of Aliuliawita 
(a.ii. ]38.i), and John was proclaimed king by t)u> stales of I’ortugal. 
The war was continued for several years, Init finally a treatv was 
concluded, by which the ('astihaii inonarrhs p-higned all cl.iim to the 
inheritance of Ih atrice. 


Section — 7Vn iiinl thi Ami/ii’ni Kiiuidvmt 

ill till' Fmirtei'uth itiul Fif'to nth (’rutiiria. 

The inglorious reign of Edward II. in England was not on the whole 
unfavonrahlc to liie jirogiess of cnnstitulional lil*errv. yVftrrihe weak¬ 
ness of (he king and prolligary of lii< fan.utiles liad for four vears 
disgusted the nalioii. the h.arons (■ntii],i lied tin- inonareh to gr.iiit a 
reform of ahuvs in full |i.irliament (\.i' Elll). The Great Charter 
was renewed, and a fresh clause .aided, of too much importance to he 
omitted even m tins scanty pageEorasnmeh as manv people he 

aggrieved by the king's ministers against riglit, in respet to whieh 
gricvanci'S no one can recover without a eonimon parliament; we do 
ordain tliat the king shall hold a parliament once in the year, or twice, 
if need he,” But this security ag.iiiisl ims-govcrnincnt proved ineffi¬ 
cacious, the monarch was deposed, and soon after murdered (a.h. 
1^). Edward III. was proclaimed king; and during his minority, 
the administration was c-ntraited to (Jueen Isabella. After tlie lap^ 
of three years, Isabella, who bad disgraced herself by a rnmmul intrigue 
with Mortimer, earl of March, was stripped of power, and her paramour 
beheaded, 

Edward III. rendered his reign iliustriotiB, not more by hit splen¬ 
did achicTements in France, than by the wise laws he isnctioncd in 
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England. These, perhaps, must he ascribed less to the wisdom of the 
sovereign than the increasing spirit of the commons. It iras 3^ng 
this long and prosperous reign that parliament established the three 
ftmdammtal principles of our gorernment,—the illegality of raising 
money without the consent of parliament; the necessity of both houses 
concurring in any alteration of the laws; and the right of the commons 
to inrestigate public abuses, and impeach the royal rainisten for mal¬ 
administration. While in the midst of victory, able to boast of bis 
qnecn having conquered and captured the king of Scotland, and of his 
son^nving taken tlie king of France prisoner, Edward found his par- 
liafflShts well-disposed to second all his elForts, and gratify all his 
wishes; but, when the tide of fortune turned, he had to encounter the 
hostility of a constitutional opposition, at the head of which appeared 
the prince of Wales. On the death of the heroic Black Prince, the 
royal favourite, the duke of Lancaster, became supreme iu parliament, 
but the fruits of the victories acquired by the patriots were not lost, 
the statute law of the realm was improved, the administration of 
justice improved, and the great security of iiiinisteria! responsibility 
established. English literature began to .assume a settled form; Chau¬ 
cer, the greatest poet that modem Europe had produced, with the 
exception of Dante, flomisbed in the time of Edward; and the language 
Lad lieconie so far perfect, that it was resolved to have all laws written 
i* English, instead of tlie Norman Freucli, which had been used since 
the time of the Conquest. 

Kiclinrd II. son of the Black Prince, succeeded his grandfather 
(a.d. 1.177). ere he had attained his tneiftli rear. The early part of 
his reign was troubled by the contests of liis ambitious uncles for the 
regency, and by n dangerous insurrection of the peasants, headed by 
the celebrated blacksmith, Wat Tyler. About the same time, the zeal 
with which Wickliffc denounced the corruptions of the Church, pro¬ 
voked the hostility of the clergy; liis doctrine* were condemned by a 
national synod (a d. I.‘lb2), but they had taken fast hold of the people, 
and some of his disciples carried tlicm to the continent, more especially 
into Bohemia, where they continued to flourish in spite of persecution. 
The continued misgotemment of Richard provoked n revolution, 
while he w.as absent in Ireland, Henry of Ijincaster, duke of Here¬ 
ford, enraged at the fortcituie of liis paternal estate, Le.aded the revolt; 
Richard, on his return, finding the royal cause hopeless, surrendered 
to his hnughtv cousin, and was forced to abdicate the crown (a.D, 
1399). 

The throne, thus vacated, was claimed by Henry, as repmenlatiTe 
of the duke of Isincaster, the third son of hidwud III., hot the here- 
ditory right lielonged to Edmund Mortimer, earl of March, the lineal 
descendant of Inonel, duke of Clarence, second son of inward HI. 
The Mortimer claim, at o later period, was vested by marriage in the 
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family of York, Aeaeended from Ike fourth wn of Edward. Henry of 
Lanco^r, bowerer, wm the idol of the people, and the matter of the 
|MM'lio|Miit ; hit demand paned witlioat quettioo, and tlie fint acts of 
hia (eigo were well calculated to make the nation acquietce it hit title. 
TTte efortt of tome diKonlented noklet to rettore Richard were 
cnuhed hy the spontaneous exertions of the populace, and the death 
of the deposed monarch teemed to secure tranquillity. Dut the fourth 
Henry found that discontented friends were the most dangerous ene¬ 
mies; the proud Percies, to whom he owihI hit deration, clitsatiifiesl 
with the scanty reward of their scrrices, took up arms, and inrolved 
the country in civil war. The Percies were overthrown at Sliretdfturv 
(a.D, 1403), hut their Welsh ally, Owen (ilendoiver, maiutuiiied a 
Stem reeisUnce to the house of I.;ii)fnster For sovemt years. 

On the death of Henry IV., his son, Henry of Monmouth,ascended 
the throne (a.I). 141.3). Hit (Iissipation in youth gave little proinisi* 
of a glorious reign, hut immediately after Ins aeeessiun he resigned all 
his follies, and liaring secured the tranquillity of England by judicious, 
measures of reform, he revived the d.iims of Fjlwmd to the throne oP 
France. The glorious battle of Agiiieourt left him master of the open 
field, the crimes and follies of the Freneli court gave him possession 
of Paris; he died in tlic midst of victory (a. n. 1422), leaving a son 
only nine months old to iniieiit liis kingdoms. 

The early part of Heiiry 3'I.'8 reign is occupied hy the s'rioswif 
wars that ended in (he expulsion of the English from tiieir continental 
possessions. The loss of trojdiics so gratifying to popular vanity, alien¬ 
ated the iifTections of the nation from the lionse of Jaincastcr, and this 
dislike was increased hy the linughtiness of Henry’s i[UPen, Margaret 
of Anjou, and the ambition of unprinei|iled fitvounles. Richard, duke 
of York, sure of succeeding to the cronn, would [irolwhly not have 
asaerted the claims of his house, but for the unexpected birth of n 
prince, on whose legitimacy some suspicion was thrown. Encouraged 
by many jmwerful nobles, he took up armv; llie cognisance of the 
Yorkists was a white rose, tlmt of the Isincastrians, a red rrse, and 
the fierce contests that ensued are usually called the “ wars of the 
roses.’ After a snnguinary struggle, marked hymany vicissitudes of 
fortune, the white rose triumphed, and Edward IV., sou of Ulchard, 
duke of York, became king of England ( a.d. 14fl!). 'Ten years after¬ 
wards, his triumph was completed, and his rights secured, by the 
Inttie trf Tewkesbury, in which the lAUicastrians were decisively over¬ 
thrown. Edward's reign tflb sullied liy cruelty and delwuchery; after 
his d«^ (*.». 14ft3), the crown was usurped hy Richard, duke of 
UioQoester, who eadeavonred to' secure himself by (he murder of his 
nephetsts. But the claims of tlie lamcastriun family were now revived 
ly Hanry Tudor, earl of Richmond, the heir to that house by right of 
his mother, and a proposal, £)Voure<l hy the priiicipa! noble*, was awde 
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for uniting this nobleman in marriage to tlie princess Elizabeth, 
daughter of Edward IV., and thus for ever extinguishing the hostility 
betwen the rival houses. At the decisive battle of Bosworth field, 
Richard was defeated and slain (a.d. 1485); Henry became king of 
England, and his murriage with Elizabeth united the rival claims of 
York and Lancaster in the Tudor family. 

• The wars excited by disputed sueocssions in Scotland, were ter¬ 
minated by the tiaiisfer of the crown to the family of the Stuarts 
(a.d. 1371). ITider this dyiiasfr.the royal authority, which had been 
almost annihilated by the noldes, was greatly extended, and judicious 
lawscnacted for rcstraiiung the tuilmleiicc of the aristocracy. 

Intestine wars long harassed the northern kingdoms, but their 
tranquillitv was restored by Queen Margaret, commonly called the 
Semiramis of the North, who united Denmark, Norivay, and Sweden, 
into one state, by the tiealy of Culmar (a.d. 1397)- The preriilection 
slmwn hv Margaret's successors for their D.mish subjects, displeased 
the Swedes, and on the death of King Chnstopher, without issue, tliey 
separated from the union, and chose (.'liarles VHI,, one of their native 
nobles, to he their sovereign. The D.ines conferred their crown on 
Christian I., count of <tldeiiheig (a.d, 1450), and it has ever since 
continued in Ins family. 

1 luring the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, Russia was divided 
itUo several pninijiahties, all ol whieh were under the Mongolian 
yoke, while the western proiiiices had tlie addition.d misery of being 
ravaged by the I'oles.and latiiuaiiians. A diversion in tlieir favour 
was made by the Teutonic kiiighls, who added several rich provinces 
to then I’lussian dominions, liut tlie oppiessivc gosernineiit of the 
order provoked itisuireelions, of winch the Roles took advantage, not 
only to regain their iormei proviiiees, hut also to acquire a cnnsidcr- 
ahle portion of Rrussin, wliicli was ceded to them by the peace of 
Thorn (,\.D, 14(itl). A great revolution in the Polish form of govem- 
meiit roused tlie martial eiithusnism, hut jnoved fatal to the tranquil¬ 
lity of the Poles. Casimir the Gieat, having no male issue, wished 
to secuie the succession for his nephew, l^iuis, king of Hungary, and 
convoked a gener.d a.sssemhly of the states (a.d, KItI9). The nobles, 
to whom an appe.il was thus made, took advantage of the circum¬ 
stance to render tlie tin one elective, and to place great refttrictions on 
the royu! autliorily. M'hen Louis of Hungary became king of Poiiuid 
(i.U. I37tt), he was obliged to swear fealty to a constitution wbidi 
changed the monarcliy into u republican aristocracy. On his death, 
the crown of Poland was given to Jagellon, duke of littmania 
(a.d. 13B2), who renounced paganism on his election, and estabiished 
the Christian religion in bis hereditary estates. Though the crown 
continued elective, the Polish kings were always chosen from the 
Jagcllon family, until its extinction in the sixteenth century. 
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Section VI. — Ritf ami Pro^reu of the Ottoman Empire. 

Ukder the administmtion of the Pulieologi, (he Bj-santinc empire 
Rank into hopeless decay; its history presents an unvaried picture of 
vice and folly; the weakness of the sovereigns, tlic exorbitant power 
of the patriaixhs nnd monks, the fury of theological controversy, the 
multiplication of schisms and sects, would have ruined the state, hut 
ibr the external pressure of the Mohammedan dyuaslies; while, on 
the other hand, the triumph of these enemies was delayed hv the 
revolutions in the sultaiiies of Anntolln, and the difficulties tl«it (he 
liege of a maritime capital presents to hordes ignor.int of navigation. 
But when the power of the Ottom.aii 'J'urk.s hee.inn' consoliduted. it 
was manifest that the fate of ('onsfaiitinojile could not be averted, 
though its full Was long delayed. 

The poucr of the Ottoman Tuiks commenced in Asia Minor; 
when the Mongnli.m hordes overlliieiv the .S'liukian dviiosties, a 
imull wandering triho of 'lurks sought refuge m .Vrmeiiia, but after 
seven years of exile, seized wbat tin \ deemed a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity of returning to tlieir aiicieiit jni.ssessions AVhile fording the 
Euphrates, the loadm of the Turks sv.is dionned.aiid the tribe was 
divided into four, by Ins sons, ICitogrul, the w.irlike leader of one 
division, resolved to rdurti into Asia .Minor: the sultanies into winch 
the iSdjukian emjdre bad been divKied, were biirassing each oilier 
with mutu.d wars, and could not be peisuaded to combine agaiiist 
either the Mongols or the eriisaders, and conscijneiitly a band of 
adventurous uarriors might nasonablv hope to ohlain tame and 
fortune in such a distrarleil country l>uriiig lirtogi ulT retiogradc 
march, he met two armies engaged in inoilal eombat, and without 
giving himself the trouhie of invcsugalnig the cause, he tiKik the 
uhivalrous resolution of joining the wc.ikei parts, llis unexpeetiHl 
aid changed (he foitunes of the day, and he was rewarded liy the 
conqueror, who proved to he a chief of the Seljnkiaiis, witli the gift 
of a mountainous district, forming the fionticrs of ancient Bithynia 
•ad Phrygia. 

Othman. or Ottoman, usually regarded ns the founder of the 
Tiukish Empire (horn a.u. 12.>fl,) succeeded Lis f.ulier Ertrogul at an 
oarly age. He was fortunate in winning the friendship of a young 
Giwek, who embraced Isbunisni to please his patrou, and iustrui oal 
the Turkish prince in the art of government. From this renegade 
dnoended the family of Mikal-ogli', which so often appears cmispi- 
euou in Turkish bistorj. To the information obtained from this 
Greek, Othman owed the supremacy which he speedily acquired over 
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bit Seljukian rivait'; aided by the surrounding emirs, he Trrested 
ftreral important places from the Byzantine empire, partiehlarly 
Pmta, the ancient capital of Bithynia, which under the slightly altered 
name of Bnisa, beaime iiis metropolis (a.d. 1327). The new 
kingdom, thus formed at the expense of the sultans of Iconiam and 
the Greek emperors, increased rapidly, and soon became one of the most 
flourishing states in the East. 

Orkbaii, the son and successor of Othinan, instituted the military 
force of the Janissaries, to which the Turks owed the chief part of 
their success. Having greatly enlarged his dominions, he took the 
title of sultan, and began to expel the Greeks from Anatolia. While 
Orklian pursued his victorious career in Asia, his son Soliman crossed 
the llclle^pont (a d. 1358), captured Gallipoli, and thus laid the first 
foundation of the Turkish poner in Europe. 

Amurath, or Morad I., steadily pursued the policy of his father 
and hrotber. He captured Adrianople (a.d. 1860), wliich he made 
his capital. He subdued Thrace, Maccdon, and Servia, hnt fell at the 
battle of Cossova, one of the most sanguinary ever fought between 
Turks and Cliristians. 

Bayezid, surnaincd Ilderin, or the Thunderer, put an end to all 
the petty Turkish sovereignties in Asia Minor; he subdued Bulgaria, 
and maintained his conquest by tin* decisive victory that he gained at 
Nicopolis over Slgismond, king of Hungary. The pride, the cruelty, 
and the bravery of llayczid have been celebrated in liistory and 
romance. Southern Greece, the countries along the Danube, and the 
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<lre(tincA\ ll»at l«* woi ri'iimmg riii the wunp 
(•oot^U *a\itt hmt. ftn<hb'u1> Ux- neviihtl 
Ui cruergp rri»n Vhlrbah a aikI af^er 

haring otialiMKl wotii^nnui »u« anti tpli'Tohoir, 
to ooWf lua ovn brwtt InHUntlr, Uirra 
opnittg from hw inin» an nnun tnr irpo, raintUj 
aof|ttiring fW>*h sIkp aiul AOiagi*. uniil itt 
hronoUta ahotlnl Kiin>pp, Aato. «>h 2 Afnra. 
H fiu N U h thia tnv, lh« moniitaiia of C ancaMa, 
tn*] Hmmua rviVN) chnr anoir r tiimmila 
Aj«d op^onkI to b» ch» coUiinns that iin|aport«ii 
tbU Faub rnota of irtr, 

Aprtiw tM Ti;^. th« KuphralH. the Ni)p, 
W» l>aili:lW, vriW* vtere ahunnl 

h'tkiaf) ^ mMv 'Veilow borreAU 

(Ul wtH) tw jifca It, aann,* noo t rvirm-sl the 


]iiUh uikI moiintvDiiH, (oiinlltsM nvulcta mean* 
(h-rt'tl t)innigl» groiov hikI gnrtlens Through 
tlM' Mslaa of the raUe> a vere eeen cUiM 
aJoniiM^ Hith donit'a, LUi>oliia, toners, ttbehake, 
ami colmuns The rresM:i*iit gh-aiDed from 
even spire, anil on eiwj mlfuret' was liwnJ 
the M>Ke of the inue^stui, auumotung the 
faiUiftil (o prayer, (hi* mhidiI loingliiig nith 
tii« note* of coiintieNs nightingalos, anH the 
(.battoruig of loiiiions of pamHe, alaoM gay 
piiuiMge oxliihiteJ aII Uie culuun of the rajn 
(wm TlieMJ birds a|mitetl gailr throcigh (be 
lanoMoae luoaa of Ibiiage, and seemed not t>> 
frat tlic lea'i*. dorngli they wen-h*»g. pOto(ed, 
! aiiil ghltrfmg, like fiabres Smblenly a wind 
I tnm, and durortad tlie poiou of ^1 thna 
I Mbrebki- ItWTOf tuaii-tbi tlw phoopol ulies 
^ •»f the untierar, hnt eapeclaliy tpirarda Ctm- 
I Nianthuiple, vhteh, pkiwd at Oi» joaetiao of 
(VO aeaa a»d two ^•uiliWEM^s, mnabied a 
I rtoMe diamofxh »<•( hHwrm two oaj^bw 
; steora and two aneraihb, fennlog tlw fWWHica 
• jt-ae) of the ring of a rout dimdui^ that 
I rtrclrd (be entire wix'hl, a r4Q| deatined to 
t gr»e« the Aii|er of OUutttt. m mm m ka 
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weitem dittricU of Thrace, rahmiKed to hi* amii; ilic ttiipirc of 
CootUntioople wa« bounded hj the aalls of the citji'; even tliin ^a» 
held blockaded for ten jrat-a, and mutt cvcntuall)’ 1mit« fnllcu, hud 
not Bajesid’t attention been directed to .Asia, h}' the rapid lucceuii 
of a conqueror, more latage than himself. 

Tirour I.euk, that it to say, “ Inme Tiniur,“ a name commonly 
cormpted riito Tamerlane, an* the sou of u Jagaiay Turk, nlio ruled 
a horde, nominally subject to the desccinlunts ut Jeiighix Khan, llis 
oinacing strength, exhibited even in earl) infiinry, procured him the 
name Timur, which sipiifies ‘‘itoii.’' IVInle )tt a roulh, he resolved 
to deliver his country from the Jloiigoliaii yi Le, but at the same time, 
aware of the high value placed upon illuhiiious hiiih, he juetendttl to 
be descended Irom Jeiigliix, and on (Ins anount he is frequently 
called Timur the Tartar, ami this error was perjK'tu.iled lu India, 
where his descendants, the empciors of Itellii, have licrii denominated 
the fi'reat Slnguls. lie was as indel.itigahle a student ns he was a 
W'ariior. Jlis published works piove ih.u he was deeply nod in the 
Koian, and its most njqiroveil eoiiimeiit.ines, and tliat he was f,iniiliw 
wiih I’ersi.m literature, and the .Mongoliau tnulilioiis and laws. On 
aecount of his literary aequisilioiis, he is a gu.it favouiite with the 
Uricniul writers, “he knew," they say, "how to rule tlie world he 
had subdued; while other conquerors left no trace of their empire, h# 
iinjuinted a character on many succeeding geiiei.ilions." flis empire 
was rapidly extended from the wall of C'liina to (he Alediterrunean 
Sea; India in the south, and Itussia in ilie north, ackiiovrledged his 
sway, and his delcrniiiiation to wrest Syria and Anatolia fiom the 
Turks, compelled liavexid to ahatnlon tlie .siege of f'oiistantinople, 
and hasten to the defence of hn .Asiatic doniinioin (x u. 14(E1). 
llefnre he could reach the scene of action, Nivas (the ancient SeiHUitc) 
had fallen, and the hr.ivest warriors of the gariison had Iweii buried 
alive by the ferocious victor. Ihini-iscus soon after slinred the same 
fate; it was laid waste by fire and sword, nml a solit.nry tower alone 
remained to mark the spot that had once been a city. 

Ikiyexid encountered Timur in the plains of Angora; he was 
defeat^ witli great loss, and taken prisoner. The Turkish historians 
assert that Bayezid wa-s confined by the conqueror in an iron cage, 
but 'nmiir’s own companion and lilslorinn asserts that the conqueror 
treated his captive with great lenity; all that can U- determined with 
certainty is tliat the sultan died in the enemy’s camp. Tiiinir himti ll 
fell a victim to disease, while preparing to invade China (a i», 14I).'>); 
llis empire was dismembered after his death, hut llabcr, one of Ins 
descendants, established an empire at Delhi, in Norliiern India 
(A.n. InSC), which, sadly ilioni of its ancient glories, subsisted almost 
to our own limes, under the name of the empire of the Gn at Moguls. 

After a long fratricidal wor, Alobammed I„ the youngest of 
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Bayesiid's sons, succeeded to his father’s dominions. The grentei 
part of his reign was spent in restoring the Ottoman power in western 
Asia, and thus the Byzantines olitained a respite, hv which they knew 
not how to profit. Morad, or Amurath II., raised the gtory of the 
Ottomans to a height greater than it had yet attained. He deprived 
the Greeks of all their cities and castles on the Euxine Sea, and along 
the coasts of Thrace, Hacedon, and Thessaly; he oven stormed the 
fortifi('ation.s that had hi'cn constructed acioss the Corinthian isthmus, 
and carried his victonoU', arms into the midst of the Peloponnesus. 
The Gicciau cmpriors acknowledged him as their supeiior lord, and 
he, in turn, accorded them jirntcction. Two Christian heroes airested 
the progicss of the sultan, .John Hunniades, and George Castriot, 
hettei kmovit hv the mime of Scandeiheg. Hunniades was a cele- 
hruted Hungarian gcncial; ho droM* the Turks from Sicivia, whose 
possossiou thov eagi'ily coicicd, and long impeded their piogrcss 
westward. Scaiideihcg was ,m .Alhanian juiucc, possessing a small 
district in the Kpiiole mouulaiim, of which Cioia was the capital. At 
the head of ,a smalt hut f.iithful ImikI of followers, ho long resisted the 
mightv aimics of tlm Oitomaiis, ami compelled Amurath hiiiisclf to 
raise the siege of Croia. 

At length Mohammed H. asccmlcd the Gttoimiii ihroiic (.r.ii. 14,"il), 
and from tlic ummi at of his accession, diiccfi d all Ids efforts to the 
capture of Consfaiilmoplc .At the head of an army of thiec hundred 
thousand men, supported hv .a fleet of three hnmlred sail, he laid .siege 
to tills eelehr.ited metropolis, and etieoniageil his men hy spieading 
rejioits of pro[dieeii's and prodigies, that portended the triumph of 
Tslnmism. ('onst.iiitine, the last of tlie Greek empeior.s, met the 
storm with heeoming lesoliition, sapjiorted hy the Genoese, and a 
scanty hand of volunteers from we'tern Kiiiope, he niiiintaiiied the 
city for fifty-lhrec d.us, though the f.iiiatieism of his enemies was 
raisid to the highe-t piti h hy their eoiifideiit reliance on the favour 
of heaven, while jiropheeies of impending woe .and desolation propor¬ 
tionally ilepressed the udiahitnnts of Constantinople, At length, on 
the 'dllth ot May, a t>. Had, the Turks stormed the walls, the last 
Constantine fell as he hiddly disputed every inch of ground, multi¬ 
tudes of his siihjeets were massacred in the first hurst of Turkish 
fury, the rest were dr.igged into shiTcry, and, when Mohammed made 
his triumphal entry, lie found the city' a vast solitude. A shade of 
melancholy minglwl with the pride of victory, he vented his feelings 
ill a quotation from the Persian poet Sadi,— 

The spider spreads the lumgiDgs of the palace of Caesar, 

The owl relievos tlie sentry on the towers of Af/amib. 

The conquest of Constantinople was followed by that of Servia, 
Boini^pAtbaiiia, Greece, including the Poloponnetua, several udands 
of the Archipelago, and the Greek empire of Trebiaond. AH 
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Ghrittcndom wa* filled with alarm; Pope Pius II. convened n conneil 
at Mantua, for (he purjtose of orp.iiiixing n general a*»ociafioii to 
resist the progress of the Turks ( i.lt. l-I-'iD). A crusade was preached 
by hi* order, and he nits about to undertake the coiiminnd of the 
expedition in [a-rson, when denlli rut sliorl his projei Is at Anrona 
(a.IX 1464). '1 he Christian lengue uas dissolved hv his denth, the 

lurks were pennitted to estaidish llieir empiie in Europe, and (his 
received n great increanc holli of seciiiiiy and strength hv the solun- 
tnry tender of allegianee nlnrh tlie khans of the Cnnna made to 
Mohammed II. (a.ii, 117(1). After (he first lairsi of (aiiatuisin uas 
over, Mohanmied granted pmie. tion to his Clinstiin sitl,|, ei-, am! 
hv hi.s wise measures, Coii'iantinoiile u.is res|iii,.| |o ns lortncl 
prosjierity. 


ClIAlTFl; VI. 

THE ItEl'OU.MATKt.N, .\Mi t nMMEM I MEN T id lUE 
hTATES-S\ME\I IN l.l UOIT. 

.''leiioN I.— I’rt'iji.-'i ■>/ Mii.ttiiii, 

Tilt; rapid jnogiiss m.ide la 11..11 iilin.' il.-.ci)V(i\ .it tin- 1 losi of tin- 
Middle .\g''h r.imiot he fully ,i|iyii 1 i.il.d nilli’Uit '•leae k lion ledge ol 
the state ol li.nig.iliou among tin .nn n nl', .11 ■! u. gl.iill\ aiail 
OUfsel'es ot siMiie '.dii.dde .nudes on tin sult|iii in lie Suhn ilttij 
to gi'e .ni oiitiine of the .I'liouai o| m.iritiine sfiime and 
inform.ilioii nliieh evistid htfoie ihe iise "f the inaliinT' loinp.ivs 
nab introdueed iiilo Etimpe 

The scene of the lailiest knonn n.isig.ition na.s the JK dilenanean 
Sea, winch naturally set med to (he am n nti to he situated m llu 
middle of the riiith, ics iiiii'ln d lyv its name. As n.ivig.ition 
advanced only at a cree]iing p.ue. and as hut a small annaiiit of fresh 
experience na» laid up by one gem ration ‘or llie heiielll of ihe next, 
it took very many ages to cx]iloie the Mediti riaiuaii, Tyrihene, 
Uadriatic, and .'Egeiui »ea.s The pi opic of Ttre niui Sidon, the 
Phoenicians, “whom* merchants «eii' piinees,’' (Is.ii.di x\iii. B,) were 
among the first whom the sjiiiit of eommerce and the desire of gain 
had made dinsatisfied with what had hitherto seemed the natural 
limit* of mminc excurtion. The great aiilnjuity of the riia’iiielaiis, 
however, is perhaps the reason why our knowledge of them is ohiaiiud 
firom incidental and isolated occoutiU; hut on the naval spirit and 
industry of Carthage, a colony planted by the former powrjg in tlie 
nioth century Wfore Christ, the light of history, owing to their 
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cftniutticfn wiuli the Romans, is more abundantly shed, 'ffitb the 
’Carthaginians, perhaps, had originated the idea of quitting the Medi¬ 
terranean by the straits of Gades (norr Gibraltar), of sailing south¬ 
ward, f circumnavigating the coast of Africa, and then returning 
northward by the Red Sea, towards the Levant, or eastern side of the 
Mediterranean. This notion seems to have been cherished for ages, 
as the prime, the crowning enterprise, long thought of and debated; 
hut which only a solitary few, at long intervals of time, determined to 
try to effect. Knowing only a portion of the globe, and conceiving 
that portion to be upon an extended plane, those who held a voyage 
from Crete to bigyj/t to be a signal proof of naval courage, and who 
hud never reached .Sicily or Afiica, but by a wayward tempest, or by 
sbipwreclf, and who were Iben objects of wonder at Laving escaped 
tlic dangers of .Seylla and Charyl)di9, and the Syrte.s, tliose wave- 
bound prisons of marincr.s, might justly have feared for ibemselves, 
in Iwing committed to unknown waters, and in tiacking shores, which 
the reports of others, who had never seen these regions, no less than 
their own fears, had represented as the abode of every horror. In 
short, distance from the bind seems to have alarmed all the ancients; 
who, upon every occasion, when quitting sight of the shore, bineicd 
they sjiw, as Ilomcr tells us,— 

A length of nrc.an and milKnitided sky, 

AVIiicIi fiiaice the Bca-towl jii a yc.ir u’i'ifly 

The geneial truth of these observations is coiroboiafed liv the 
story of the Uamplnli.in, who w.is taken prisoner, tind caiiicd to 
Egypt, lie was kiq.t as a slave, for a very long tune, at a town near 
oiieoftlic mouths of the Nile, where D.iiiiielta now st.iiuls, fieiiig 
frequently enijiloycd to as.sist in niaritiuie business, he conceived the 
idc.v of coniiiiittiiig liiinself to the nierey of the waves in a sailing 
bout, in Older that lie might onee .again heliold Ills native countrv. 
Having proviibd himself, to the best of his means and .'ihililv, he set 
sail, resolving i.ither to jo risli in the bosom of the old ocean tli.in to 
remain longer m e.iplivily. lie tiuveiscd tlie vast expanse of vvatelS 
which lies het'iem Kgvpt and Asi.i Minor, and arrived s.ifelv at 
Pumphylm. I’lom this hold and unusual adventure lie lost Ids original 
name, and roecivtd the appellation of Muuonautci, or l/ic loiif xiiilor, 
whk'li, for a long lime after, we may jiresume, served bis faniilv as a 
patent of nobility. We have the foregoing account from Kustalblus, 
the commentator of Homer. 

Tlic first great natural relief given to ancient navigulioii, was the 
discovery of the trade-winds wldcb prevail in tlie Indian Ocean. 
"These winds, from tlie dependence which may be placed uj.on tlicra, 
and from llieir consequent value to navigation, are called Irade-tritidi, 
and ejci^pd nbout thirty degrees on ear h side of the Equator. Tlifse 
wtndv, however, maintain their regularity only in the open owan. 
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Whew land breaks the continuity of the liquid surfuce, great clioagci 
are produced; but tlie most remarkable effects exist iu the ludiou 
Ocean. The third degree of south latitude is a boundary between 
distinct winds; from that boundary northward to the continent of 
Hindostan, a north-east wind blows from October to April, and a 
south-west from April to October; while ffom the some boundary to 
the tenth degree of south bifitude, a north-west wind blows from 
October to April, aud a south-e;ist from Ajiril to October, These 
winds are c.illed tnonsoont. The term mo«,fuow, or, according to tlie 
Persian, nionsum, implies teasuiif; and is so used in the Jlalayiin, 
ntooitiH, and other dialects of the liast. The hrcetiif up i(l the 
mvttsDons, or [HTiodical changes in the din'Clioii of these winds, divides 
tile Indian rear into two semuus. The monsoons on llie eastern side 
rif the globe originate with (be trade-winds, of wliieli they arc a 
.'peiieP, produced by tlie diversity of eontinciit andjslands, seas and 
gull- 111 ibis pail of tlie world. Tbise peiiodieid curren's of winds, 
.1 lo'u'i d b\ tile .Vr.iliiiins, were not made to sene tlieir maritime trade, 
iiMil the kei'iier entoiprise of tlie AVest, in tbe person of Ilippilua 
(.il’ ait V n .')(!), tir't ventured to steei off fiom the Aiuhiun and 
I’ei'i.n. ihoie-, and to be impelled eastward in the direelion of tlio 
M lid A vovage wliub bad consumed yr.ars, non look up but as 
111.in. nirmllis, In a eoufoiniilv, on tlie ['.lit ot the maiiner, with (bis 
l•n,llMl)!e l.iw III' iialiiie. Tbe iiieain of profit and infoimillion were 
lieu Ics-i moiioji(ili/( (1, and llie est iieeame better acquaiiiled witli 
ibe iibaliitanls and pioduee of tlie ICast. 

Tbe iiaiig.ili'iii to tlie liidiei was eoiitiiimd, wluii (be Romans 
liec.imi imisii n ef f’gipi, bv s.ulnig down llie Aialn.iii (iulf, and 
Iruiii tlieiid 111 (lie iiiuulii of the rner Indus, along tiie .soulliein roiiNls 
of \Mi'i.i.md I’irsKi. Hut, under tbe Kiiipnor ('laudius, tliis loule 
V..IS s.i 1,11 eli.mged, ibal afti'i eim i^mg from tlie .\raliiali flulf, limy 
I III ai ross Ibe Imlian (tee.in ilireitly to tlie mouth of tbe Indus, by 
ti'iiiciiic, .iil'l l.ikiiig iid\.inl.ipe of, llie time wlmn tlie Soiltb-west 
iMiie-niml i.lee, llmtr.ide H.is lariied oil Willi India llius;—Tlie 
goods tii.il Wile iiileiided tor llie liidi.in maikels, were emltarkerl at 
-Mex.mdiij. and tamed up tbe Nile, ,i dislatiee of aliout lliiee hundral 
miles, to i'oplu'. Tiom tlie latter place, tbe nieiebandise was carried 
tiW camels’batks to Ifereiiiee. a dislaiite of two bundled and sixty 
miles. IJerenicc is on llie shore of tlie Red .‘^a, ami there the gootls 
weie vnreboused, until the pioper season lor sailing; when liny 
stceieil for the ojiposite coast of .Aiabia, aud look on board frankin- 
eeiise. and other .Arabian conimoditics, git ing nrnis, knives, vessels, Ae,, 
111 rctuni. They now proceialed on tbcii vovage fo India; wlniiwv 
having disposed of llieir articles of merchandise, nnd got gold, spires, 
drugs, Etc., in return, they pursued their voyage back to Alcx»iidrl,i, 
where they usually arrived about December or daiiuarv. Tife Imhau 

■ K ,3 
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commodities were conreyed from Berenice to Alexandria in the way 
before described; .and a fleet sailed annoally from the latter place 
to Rome, conveying the treasures of the Rast. 

When the Constantinopolitan empire was formed, by the division 
of the Roman empire into two parts, their maritime and commercial 
arrangements were very ejetensive. One fleet, called the fleet of 
Alexandria, wiis desuned to bring to the capital the produce of India, 
as conveyed to the Ited Sea. Another fleet was that of Seleucin, on 
the river Orontes, Ijy which an intercourse was kept up with Persia, 
and higher Asia. A third fleet was stationed in the Euxine, or Black 
Sea, by whieli intercourse could he kept up «ith the nations of 
Eastern Europe, while at the same time a check could he given to the 
ravages of the uncivilized tribes of Scithia. 

When the Arabians, in their rapid career of conquest, had reached 
the Euphrates, .they immediately perceived the advantages to be 
derived from an emporium situated upon a liver which opened on the 
one hand a shorter loute to India tlian they had hitheito h.ad, and on 
the other, an extensive inland navigation through a wealthy coun¬ 
try; and Bassor.'i, nliiili they built on tlie west li.ink of the river 
(a.Ii. 630), soon became a gieat eomineicial city, and entirely cut oft' 
the independent part of Pervla from the Oriental trade. The Arabian 
raercliaiits of Bassora extendcii tlieir discoveries eastward, far lievond 
the tracks of all preceding navig.itors, and imported directly from 
the jilace of their gionth, many Indian articles, hitherto procured 
at seconildiami in Ceylon, nhich (hey accordingly furnished on their 
own terms to the nations of tlie West. 

The S,iraeens eontiiiiied for a long period to maintain a naval 
superiority in the Mediteiranean, whether for the purposes of war or 
of commerce. Some of the Saracenic vessels were of a very large 
size. About the var il76, Ahderraliman, the Saracen Sultan or 


Caliph of the gieater p.iit of Spain, limit a ^essel larger than had ever 
been seen liefore in those parts, and loaded her nitU innumerable 
articles of niercliandisi>, to he sold in the eastern regions. On her 
way she met ailh a sliip e.arrying despatches from tlie emir of Sicily 
to AlmiK'Z, a sovereign on the African coast, and pillaged it. Almoez, 
who was also sovereign of Sieily, which he goierned by an emir or 
viceroy, fitted out a fleet which took the great Spanish ship returning 
from .Mexnndria, loaded with rich svnros for Ahderrahmnn's own use. 
Many other instances of ships of a very large size having been 
constructed by the S.ir.icens, have been recorded; and it has been 


suggested ns probable, that it was in imitation of those ships that the 
•Christian Spaniards introdaeed the use of large ships, for which they 
were distinguished down to tljc time of Philip the Second, whose 
“ Invincible Armada" consisted of ships much laiger than the English 
“gjjeU opposed to them. 
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Ai an iottmce of tiie deprened state of Lumas kuou ledge duriog 
the middle ages, ne maf meation that Cosmas, a Crreek m«n:hant 
the sixth century, wrote a book called Ckrutian Topografthif, die 
ohief intent of which was to confute the hereiicoi opinion of the earth 
heiag a globe, together with the pagan assertion that there wet a 
temperate aone on the toathem tide of the torrid tone. lie informed 
his readers that, according to the true orthodox >-ystcm of cosmo¬ 
graphy, the earth was a quadrangular pLuie, extending l<>ur hundred 
courses, or days’ journeys, from cast to nest, and exactly luilf as niudi 
from north to south, inclosed by lofty mountains upon whieli the 
canopy or rauft of the firmament rested ilniC .1 liugc mountain on 
the north side of tlic earth, by intercepting the light of ilie sun, pro- 
ducetl the Molssitudes of day and night, and that the pluiii'of the 
earth had a deelivitv from nortli to si.uth, I'V reason of «liieli (he 
Eujdirates, Tigris, ,itid ollur rivets running southward, ate rapid; 
whereas the Nile, hiiMiig to run up-hill, Inis noressaiily a very slow 
current. Itl.iny otlier specimens of the hlending of trulli and flelion, 
or of the ptolnigation of the latter alone, ni.iy he ufl’oidi d. Masudi, 
who wrote a general history of the known world in the ytar !l-17i 
conipairs the earth to a lord, id wlinh Mecca and Medina me the 
head, I’eisia and India the light wing, ilie land of fiog the lell, and 
Afric.i the t.-vil. 

Tlie I'eroe Islands had lieeii discoveiid aiiout the l.iltei' end of tlie 
nintll centurv, hy .some Se.indmauan jiirates, and soon after this 
Iceland was colonized hy Tlok, the Noiwrgian. lielaiid, it .ippears, 
had been diseoveied long Infore the N'oi w, gi.iim Milled llicre; as 
many lelies, in the niituic of hells, liooks 111 ihc lush language, and 
svooden crosses, weio discoiered hi J'lok, 111 dilli rt ni pails of iho 
isLind- so tliat the Irish seem to have ilisi si t loot upon llinl isle. 
The Icelandic chronicles also u late lh.it, ahoiil these nuns, the Xorlh- 
men discovered a great couiilrv 10 the w.st of Itilaiid, whieli lu'etnilit 
has by many been dieniid ,ipoei\phal. for, il line, ihev must he 
held to be some of the euily diseoMius of Annina; hut it seems 
pretty clear that they made tin ir way to (ireenlainl iii tin 1 nd of the 
tenth century. The setlleiiKiit etlecUil in (irei niaiid, ihougli eom- 
prising but a small jiopulalnai, seems to h.ive been very prosperous in 
these early times in mercantile athnrs. They had hishojm and juiisis 
from Europe, and fiaid the |i'ipe, as an .iiiliual Irihute, 2(i<)0 pounds 
weight of walrus-teeth, ni titlie and I’eler’s penie. J he voyage fiom 
Greenland to Iceland and Norwav, and hack ogam, consumed fn. 
years; and upon one occasion the goveniiiient id Norway did not licai 
of the death of the bishop of Greoniatid, until six years after il had 
occurred; so that the art of navigation after all must have hem m 
these times hut at a very low pitch. * 

The description left of Greenland hy the old navig.itors ngi'cs 
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itttmened, *oon “^jado it, in dlic popuhii~l>*Hfe^.a _ _ 

Tlie wMTOUatling «ea was said to Be inhabited bj '4i>a^''|iaitai)i6) 
both sexes; Imd flie terrific icebergs, as they movtd'-Ubtl^jllStK 
Hported to be guided by invisible bauds. It was ake IwiA-tjtttt'd 
man, named Hollur Geif, walked from Norway to Greeqbuiid iD^'iilM 
jce, conducted by a goat. The nortbem horrors, just’alluded tOj,nr* 
w ell portr,nycd by the poet of the Seasons :— 


III fares tlio lark witli tremlling wretches charged, 
That, tob^ied amid the floatinpf fi'ftgTneDts, inoyrs 
Ih'iH'atli the fdielter of aii icy ihle, 

■\Vinlo iii^dit o'oi^vliolnis the sea, mid horror looks 
Moic humble. Canjiumuu force endure 
1 Ir assenililcd iiiiM.liicffi that bcBlege Oiein round ^ 
llcart-pnawinp lumper, faintinp wcannesfl, 
i he i(tat of winds and w’a\ 0 R, the crush of ico 
Now Ci-jesinp, ii'nv leiiewed with loudei rape, 

And in dire cblioos bellowinp round the iiiain. 


Greenland, of which ue have spoken nbore, seems to bare been 
called AMnlaiid. or Fmland, from the tines which were discerned hy 
the early discoverers as .ihounding in this country; and, in fact, nild 
vines aic found groning in all the northern districts of America. A 
Germ.nn, one of (he parly vho first nent to these coasts, having 
observed (he vinos, and having shown his companions the use of this 
vegetahle produce, they agreed to call the place fimlaiul, or /and of 
iniie. Some Normans landed thcie soon after, and saw there many 
of the natives, of diminutive statuie, whom they called dvvaifg, in 
canoes covered with leather. ’J'hese persons appear to have been (he 
IVluimanx, with vvlimn they earned on a very lucrative trade in fur*. 
'Ihis I ""hand is, however, supposed by some persons to have been 
Ncvvfouiiilland; ami if so, Atiieriea must in reidity liave been diuco- 
vered ns much as five centuries before (Vlunihus sailed so far as the 
West Indies: and moreover, it has lieen supposed that the many 
traditions about tbe West, existing in tlic time of Columbus, first let 
him to prosecute the idea of discovering another world. 

'1 he impulse whieli the cultivation of ancient leaniing had received 
in Europe was greatly strengthened by the downfall of Conslunlinople 
whirli drove (he most lennied Greeks into exile; (hey tonglit refaw 
for the most part in Italy, and the libraries of that penimmk became 
tbe depositories of wbat remained of the ancient treasures of Greek 
litemlure and philosophy. It iHs hence that the first stimulus was 
given to the stodv of tbe Greek language in Europe. Tmnslator* ol 


ifoapitw. Ill 


¥ifnte the iheorr, belteYing it iRConti«tltit willi the 
AjibiMi ■«? ^ristianity. With the culiivaiion of Greek literaluw 
tinr-aU hatfhn \rva revived, ond at the same time the rnpiii devolop- 
spirit of maritime discovery induced several nntiuiis, liut 
especially the Portuguese, to search out new and unknoun lands. 

The Canaries, or Fortunate Islands, ncro the first discovery that 
foilotVRd: the introduction of the inuriner's conijaiss; they Itcf.'ttne 
known to the .‘Spaniards early in lhi‘ fourteenth century, litt no 
regulnr’'attenipt was made for their colonisation. Various rireum- 
st^cat prnnipted the Portuguese to exert their euergies in maiiiime 
affairs; niter tlie expulsion of the .Moors, llicv engaged in fieiee wars 
with the Mohaminedaii states of Africa, and thus kept alive the 
martial and adventurous spirit of the nation. 

Ill the early part of the fifteenth century. .lohn I., king of Por¬ 
tugal, had effected some very iiiiport.iiit com,nests over tlie Moois; 
in which he had been very nuiteiially assisted hy his son, Piincc 
Henry, who being an ahie ami aelivc-iniiided eav.iliei, took delight 
rather in the more solid glories of leaining and science, than in tlio 
fame of war, in which he had, however, of lute so highlv distinguished 
himself. l'(K>n the cessation of liostilitios he retired to the pioaion- 
tory of Itk. Vincent, ami lived at (he sea-port town of Sigres, wliich 
he had himself founded, wlicre he eullivated (he seieiire of .istroiioiiiv, 
for the purpose of making it availahle lo the maiiiiei, in guiding liiiii 
over the ocean, when he liad <juitted the senile tr.iikmg of the 
shore. He, in fact, cst.ihlislied a naval college, ami an oliservaton. 
He engaged to his assistance all the liest-infoinied im ii of liis time; 
aad the [voint to winch lie es|atiallv directed Ins allentioii, was the 
practicability of sailing round Africa, and of thus rivii liiug the Mist 
Indies. His ideas resjiecting the aeeoinplishment of this project liad 
been awakenerl, or enlarged, h_v intercourse with some well-iiiforim d 
personsnt C-euta, a town on the coast of Africa, opposite to Gihr.dlar, 
whither bis father's military proceedings against the .Moors Lad eatiii d 
bias. Prince Henry did not live to see the whole of his views aceoin- 
plisbed; hut the many minor discoycrics vvhicli were effected uml. r 
his auspket, laid up a fund of knowledge and experience for suc- 
ecediag navigators to profit hy. Majis were formed under Ins .supir- 
intendntee; hy which means ail the gAigniphical knowledge res|.criiiig 
the eaiUt was brought together; the different p.it(t were marked out; 







Bni I»e%» to fonecaily reoMyedflfcat IKt etuioeut 
C^jtireh, St. Aucnistine and Iiactaatiui. luid amsluiulv 
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aod tke fecks, cmU, aaa qu&gRuads to be aroided, were ail aatod 
down. 

The sonthemmost cape of Africa known in those days wm Cape 
Koii; which received this appellation from the idea that it was utterlj 
impossible to get beyond this cape; bnt the Mficers of Henry having 
at length doubled it, found Cape Bojador in the distance* whose 
violent currents and raging breakers, running for miles out to sea, 
seemed a Iratrier which could not even be approached with safety 
by mariners, who ^veie in tlio habit of coasting along the shore. 
Seamen now began to be more alarmed than ever at the idea of the 
torrid zone, and to propagate the notion, that he who should double 
Cape Itojador would never return. At length "this awful cape was 
passed by; the region of the tropics was penetrated, nnd divested of 
its fancied tcrror.s; the river ^xmegal was observed, the greater part 
of the African coast, from C.ipe Blanco to Cape de Verde, wag 
explored, and the Cape de Verde and the Azore Islands were disco¬ 
vered; the Madeiras and Canaries having been visited for the first 
time by the Spaniards some years before. This prince died in the 
year 1473, aftei having ohtaiiied a papal bull, investing the crown 
of Portugal witli soveieign aulhoiity over all the lands it might 
discover in the Atlantic, to India inclusive. 

Many of the inhabitants of the African coast felt the most curious 
sensations of asfoinslimem and fear at the sight of the vessels, which 
prohably for the first time had readied their shores. When they 
first sow the ships iiiuler sail, they took them for large birds with 
white wings, that liail come liom foieign countries; but when the 
sails were furled, they thought, from the great length of tlie vessels, 
and from their swimming on ihe water, that they must be great fishes. 
Others believed that they were spirits tliat wandered about by night 
because they were seen at anchor in the evening at one place, and 
would be a hundred miles distant by the morning. Not being able 
to conceive how anylliiiig human could tiavd more in one night than 
they could in three days, they set down the European vessels for 
denizens of iinnther worlil 

The (mssioii Cor discovery languished after the death of Prinee 
Henry; hut it wa.s loived by his gmiid-nephew, King John 11^ with 
additional ardour (a.o. 1 liil). In his reign, the Portuguese, for the 
first tunc, crossed the equ.ilor, and for the first time beheld the stars 
of a new hemisphere. I'liey now discovered the error of the ancients 
respecting the tend zone, and practically refuted the common belief 
that the continent of Africa widened towards the south, for they 
beiield it sensibly contracting and bending towards the east. The 
hopes inspired by this diseovery, induced the Portuguese monarch to 
send ambassadors in search of an unknown potentate supposed to 
profess the Christian religion, by whose aid, it was hope^ that a 
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lamtire ti»de might be ojiefied wtll^Tndi*, and the progresi of the 
true faith secnred. 

Bartj in the thirteenth oenttwy, report* trete prevalent in Europe 
of some great potentate in a remote part of Asia haring embimeed the 
Christian ihith'. In consoquenca, the pope, Innocent IV. sent two 
monk* to preach Christianity in the Mongolian court (*,n, 124(1), 
and soon after, 8t. Louis of France employed the celebrated Rubru- 
qui* to seek the aid of the supposed Christian bo rereign, who was 
commonly called Prester John, in the crusade tli.it lie contemplated 
A Venetian, named Marco Polo, visited the most distant parts of 
Asia (a.». 1263), and penetrated to IMin, the capital of Cliin.i. lie 
wag followed bv Sir^obn Maiidevilo, an Kiiglishnian (v.i>. 1.322), and 
the narrations of both, though deficient in accuracy of infonnaiioii, 
contributed to keep alt re the feelings of inlcrc't and curiosity iihicli 
had been excited in Europe. 

While the Portuguese monareb's einissarics witc ergnged in a 
hopeless search for Prester .lobn, and the more useful task of invea- 
tigating the state of navigation in the Itidi.iii seiLS, an exjiedilion from 
Lisbon, conducted by Bartholomew I>i,i/, b.id acliiidly discovered the 
southern extremity of the .\fiic.in eoiuinint (s.n. 1463). A storm 
prevented him from pursuing bis career, be nanndtbe promontory 
that terminated bis vovage “the Cape ol rem]»sts,“ hut King John, 
aware of the vast imjinrtance of the di'.eoverv, ealii'd it ‘‘ the Cape ol 
Good Hope." .At the same time Irltrrs were reeeived front the 
monks wlio bad been sent oreiland, in wliieli the pnietieabilily of 
reaching tiie E.ast Indies, by sailing lound .Mnea, wu-. strenuously 
maintained. But the intervening di'-iniery of Amerini diverted, for 
a season, men’s minds (roin ibis voyage round .Afina - and fifteen 
rears had nearly elapsed before A'asio de (i.iin.i, b.vviiig rounded the 
Cape of Gfxsl Hope, reached Iinli.i, and ini bon d in the harbour of 
Calicut, on the coast of .Malabar (May 22. v.n. 1 lUH). 

Among the adventurers who flocked to join the Portuguese from 
every part of Europe wa* Chnstopln r Colon, oi Cvdunibus. a native 
of Gciin.a. The iiarratiTC of .M.irco Polo bad led to the belief that 
the extent of India, beyond the (i.inges, was greatv r tbun that of the 
rest of Asia; and, ns the spheridvl figure of the earth was known, he 
was naturally led to the conclusion that Indi.i migiit more easily be 
reached by sailing westwards, than by the long and tedious cin um- 
navigation of .Africa. Columbus made projiosals successively to tlm 
republic of Genoa, the king of Portug.al, and llie king of England, 
hut wa* mortified to find that his pl.ins were regarded as visionary 


* It ■ pTt»b«Uk that ibi* «m»T fmni cerrufftnifti* of ilw UinbUjut } • 
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Finally, he applied to the Spanifli court, fben riaing rapidljr ;^to 
importance in consequence of tlie union of the crowns of AfragW ftttd 
Castile, iy tlie marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella. After endwing 
many disappointments, Columbus obtained a small armament tbrough 
the favour of tbe queen; and, on the 3rd of August, a.». 1492, sailed 
from tbe little port of Palos, in Andalusia, to discover a New AV’orld. 

During the long voyage, tbe crew of Columbus was more than 
once on tlie point of mutinying and turning back in despair; at length 
land was cliscovercil on the 12th of October, and Columbus found him¬ 
self soon in the midst of that cluster of islands, which, in consequence 
of the original eiror about the extent of India, were named the West 
Indies. On liis return to Europe, he vas received by Eeldinand and 
Isabella witli the highest honours; a second expedition was prepared 
to extend and secure his discoveries, but, before liis departure, appli¬ 
cation was made to the jiope for a grant of these new dominions, and 
Alexander VI. snared all the unknown regions of the earth inhabited 
by iiihdels between the Spaiiiaids and Portuguese, fixing as their 
common louiidaiy an imaginary line drawn fiom pole to pole, one 
bundled leagues to the west of the .\zores, and assigning all west of 
that line In Spam, and all cast of it to Portugal. 

(.'olumlius continued to extend Ins discoveries lifter Ills return to 
the New Woild, but lie was destined to cxpoiienoo the ingratitude of 
S[iain, and the injustice of mankind. 'I'lie suggestions of envious 
couitieis caused him to be sent to Europe a jinsoiier and in fetters; 
the new caiitiiieiit, instead of being c.illed alter the fust discoverei, 
derived its appellation from Aiiieiico ^'l spuccio, who visited tire 
southern part in eoinpany with a Spanish c.iptuin, and gave his name 
to the count IK'S that lie dejdcted on his cliait. 

The Spaniards conquered the islands and the countries of America 
as fust as they discovered them. Excited by the thirst of gold, wliich 
the New Woild olfered them in abundance, they were guilty of the 
viiost shocking ciuellies lli.it ever disgraced humanity. Millions of the 
uiiforliinatc ii.iiives were mnssiicrod or drowned; those who were spared 
were compilbd to work lor their savage masters ia the mines: and, to 
supply Ibis diain of the popul.ition, negroes were imported from tlie 
coast of Africa, and the execrable slave-tnide firmly established. Tlie 
principal conquests of the .Spaiimids ui America were nmde during the 
reign of the E'lipcror Charles V. It was in his reign that Cortez, with 
a mere handful of followers, sulalucd the great empire of Mexico (.v.w, 
lu21), whose last sovereigns, Montexumu mid Guatimozin, were put 
to death with cruel tortures. Peru was conquered by Pizarro, iU last 
monarch, Atakdipn, put to death, and in botli countries the raossacrci 
of the natives wete equally ruthless and desol.ttiiig. 

The colonics established by the Sjiaiiiards differed from timse 
founded by other European countries. The Sp.'uiiards were not a 
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people, iadcel flf A* adranfages tliat rriult from 

eonuneree has been ^wt^a chantcicriitic of that nation; the prec ious 
netali were the onhf ohjeert that excited Aeir attention, and for a 
ierits of years they devoted themselves exclusively to the exploration 
of mines. It was only when the augmentation of the European popu¬ 
lation, and the diminished returns from the mines forced their atten¬ 
tion to agriculture, that they began to pay any ottention to raising 
colonial produce. In conseejuence of these restricted vieus, the com¬ 
mercial and colonial policy of Sjiain was ahenys tlic worst possible; it 
was fettered by monopolies, exclusions, and restrictions eijually inju¬ 
rious to Ae parent state and its clejiendcncios; and porsorerance in ibis 
erroneous system is a principal cause of the low stale of civilization 
both in Spain and its late colonies. 

The success of the Portuguese in India, lliough not so brilliant, 
was scarcely less important than that of the Spaniards in Aniericii. 
Albuquerque conquered (Joa (,c i>. liill), and made it tin capital of 
the Portuguese (‘siablishmenls in the I'jisi; tlie leagues of tbe Moham¬ 
medan princes for the expulsion of the Cluislians from India were 
defeated, and the Molucca islands btouglit under subji-rtion. But the 
Portuguese generallv tibstiiincd fiom tvriitorial aequisilioii; they con¬ 
tented themselves with commercial cstablisliments along tbe coast, 
whence they exported from India direct, tlie ailicbs wliitb tbe 
Venetians bad formerly su])plnd to Kurope tliiougb b'gypt and the 
la'vant. This event ni.ide a coinpir te n iolulioa in the conimerciiJ 
eondilion of Kurope, the trade wliuli bad been coiitined to the Medi¬ 
terranean now trarersed the Allaiilie, and the rvcsiern tinlioris basted 
to share in its gains. M'ltli cb.ir.iciciistie indolence, the Poringucio 
carried the Inihnn j'roduce no f.irlber tli.in l.inbon, where it was sold 
to foreign mcrcli.iiits for tiansniission to other tounliies. Tbe Bnteh 
engaged very eagerly iii tins carrung trade, and found it so lin rntive, 
that they took tbe earliest ojiportuniiy of excluding the I’oiliigucse 
themselves from td! share in tln ir comineicc l>y depriving llicm of 
their colonies. 

Not only the Dutch, but tlic Kiigliib and I’reiicb, were roused to 
emulation by tlic success of tbe Spaniards and Porliignese. In the 
reign of Henry VII., Cabot, a mariner of Hrislcd, made sonic coiisidrT- 
able additions to nmniimc knonleilge, but it was not until the lime 
of Elizubetli that regular plans of colonization were formed, .‘^ir 
Waller Kaleigh founded tbe first Knglisli colony, Virginia (a.d. l.’dll), 
in North America; and in the following reigns, the number of tlnse 
establishments was greatly increased liy the multitudes whom religious 
disputes, and the intolerance of the Bluarls, drove from Kngland to 
seek “freedom to worship Ood" in the wilds of America. The Canada*, 
and tbe West Indian islands of )fnrliiiiqucand Oundaloupc, nercroto- 
nixed by Ae French; but many circumstances comlnncd to prevent tbe 
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progress of French colonization, and the Dutch and English saay be con^ 
sidercd as the only rivals and successors of the Spaniards and Portuguese. 

The growth of commerce in this age was -very rapid, but there 
appeared still room for further discoveries until the globe was circum¬ 
navigated by Magellan (a.d. 1521). From that time the attention of 
nations began to be directed more to completing old discoveries than 
to the search for note lands. The navies of Europe began to assume 
a formidable aspect; manufactures multiplied, and states, previously 
poor, became suddenly ricb. Hoveieigns and governments began to 
direct their attention to conimeice, justly jieisuaded that mercantile 
vealtli is cijually the soutce of the prospeiily and glory of nations. 


Sf-rnoN JI .—Orhjin nf tiu Refvrntatlvn. 

Tni: extiavagant el.iims of the popes to temporal, as veil as spiiitual 
supremacy, hud been early resisted by several men of learning, wliose 
works did not die wilii tlieiii, but conlinued to oxoreise a powerful, 
though Hcerot eil’ect, oii buceeeding genciations. Tins repugnance to 
ecclesiastical domination was greatlt in< least J by the scandalous seliism 
at the close of the fourteenth and comnieiieeiiient of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury. Two or tbiee popes leigiiiiig at the ^.iiiie lime, exeomniuiiicaimg 
each otbei, iipj.i'.diiig to the billy lor suppoit. coiniielled men to 
exercise the right of pmate |udgnienl, .iiid .lircctcd attention to the 
ecclesiastical abuses that bail juoduceil sueli unhappy liuits. The 
partial reforms, or latliei titlemiils at u foinialion, mode by the eounclli 
of Constance and li.rsd, sjiread llic tiisnsiieef for tin- Ronusli Sec still 
wider; tlieir dc|iositioii id'coiiteiiiiing pontiffs t iiiglit nien that iheie 
was a jurisdiction in the Clinieb supeiloi to the pajial power, their 
feeble etfoits to correct abuse brought the tails piominently forward, 
and left tbeiii uniiiueiidetl to meet the jniblie gaze. Millie tills dis¬ 
satisfaction wa.s hourly incieasing, the papal cliair was filled successively 
by two pontifl's, whose caieer of unscrupulous guilt was sufficient to 
disgust even a less eidigliteneil ape. Alex.iniler VI., profligate in 
private life, cruil and tyrannical in bis public administration, was 
followeil by Julius II., whose oierliearing ambition led him to trample 
on the very semblance of justice and modcratioii when they interfered 
with the success of Ids selienies. The sovereigns of France and Ger¬ 
many, alternately engaged in active hostilities with these heads of the 
Church, could not prevent tlicir subjects from ridiculing papal preten- 
iions, and assailing papal vices. Nor were these scandals confined to 
the papacy'; the licentious lives of the ecclesiastics in Italy and Ger- 
many, tlic facility with which they obtained pardons for enormotu 
crinies, their exorbitant wealth, their personal immunities, and their 
encroachments on the rights of the laity, had given just offence; and 
this was the more sensibly felt in Gemumy, bemuse most of the great 
benefices were in the hands of foreigners. 
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'V^'lien men's minds were everywhere filled with disgust ni the 
existing administration of ecclesiastical affairs, and eager for some 
change, a dispute, trivial in its origin, kindled n flame, niiich rapidly 
spread over Europe, destroying all the strongholds that had been so 
Inhoriously erected for the security of tyranny and supersiiiion. Leo 
X., on Ins .accession to the papal chair, found the treasurv of the 
Chnreh exhau'-led i)V the ambitious projects of his predecessors, 
Alexander VI. and Julius II. (idieioiiH in hi^ disposilion, magni¬ 
ficent in his habits of life, eager for ibe aggrandizement of bis fiiniilv, 
the jirincelv .tledi< is, lie could not practice the i i'oininiv liecessarv to 
recruit his finances, and be tlierefoie bad ri .'nurse to eveiv tievi.'e that 
bis ingenuity cmtl.l suggest to r.use iiioino lor lb.' sjilciidid d.'.Mgns be 
contemplated. Among these he innoiiiicd .in cxli iislv,' sale of 
iiululgeiici's, nhich often had proved a source of huge Jiudils to the 
Chnrcli. 

The origin of indulgences K.is 1 een soin.'times misiepr. senled hy 
eminent writers, aii.l as we ii.ni’ non ii.iiloil a jirimil nben their 
abuse ]iredurid llio iimsi decisne Iilon wbicli ll.- jMp.n'i b.ol vet 
reci'ived, it mil be nccess.irv to lak.' .1 bnef siircv of ibi ii Inslor}’, 
In the primitno Cliiireli it n.is eiistniu.irc ib.il ibose nhu bad eoin- 
niitted anv beinouB oircnco sliould [leifoim :i public p. aanc.' lufoie tlie 
congreg.itinn, “that fbeir souls migbt In' sa.cd iti ibe ibiy of lb.' Ixird; 
and that others, :idmoiiislie.l bv llieir . \ampli', miglil bo (In' moii' afraid 
to oflVnd," III jiiocess of time ro ll an.I nol.l.' ofl’. ii.lcrs iiecame anxious 
to avoni piiblii' exposure, and ]ii n ate p. iiam . s ot ,1 p.. iiniai 1 c.iinpen- 
lation w.'re substituted toi the f.iriner dis. ijiliue On ilns.lmrige the 
popes founiied ii neu doetrine, n bi.'b. .'..nitmi. .1 mtli ib.' .oinmiitation 
of indulgences, opciie.l the nay for jiiolit.iliie ti.inic. Tliev taught the 
world tluil all ibe good norks ol tii.' s.umi-, ov.t ..ml ubov.- those 
which n.'re ncccss.arv to then omi |us|ili< aiioii, .in- .1. j.osiled, together 
with the infiiiil.' merits of J. siis Clinsl, in ori.. un xlmiislilde treasury, 
The keys of tins nere commill. d to St, I’cter anil Ins succcRsors the 
pope*, who may open it at jdiasut.', and bv Iransfi rring a j.ortion of 
this gupemhundant merit to any p.aiticular person for service in n 
crustide, or for a sum of money, may convey to Inni eitln r the pardon 
of his own sins, or n relens.' foi any one. in whose bappiiies* b.,. is 
interested, from the pains of purgatory. These indnlgcnees were first 
isaued to those who joined person,illy in the exjieditioiis for (he reco¬ 
very of the Holy Land; subsequently to tliosc wlio hired a soldier for 
that purpose; and finally (0 all who gave money for accomplishing 
any svork which it pleased the popes to descrihe as good and pious. 
Jnliiu II. bestowed indulgences on alt who contributed to (be l.uildirtg 
of St. Peter's at Borne, and Leo continued the traflic under the same 
pretence. 

Different orders of monk* derived considerable profit from the 
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«J« of itidnlgencci, and great indipation was excited among tlie 
Angiutinian friars when the monopoly of the trade in Germany was 
granted to their rivals tlie Dominicans. Tetzel, the chief agent in 
retailing them, was a man of licentious morals, but of an actiye spirit, 
and remarkable for his noisy and popular elociucnce'. He executed 
his commission with little regard to discretion or decency, describii^ 
the merits of the indulgences in such a blasphemous style of exagge¬ 
ration, that all men of sense were disgusted, and even the iporant 
began to suspect the worth of pardons for sins dispensed by men 
whose profligacy was notorious and disgusting. The princes and 
nobles of Germany were enniged hy witnessing the large sums of 
money drained from tlieir vassals to support the lavish expenditure of 
the pontiff, and many of the higher ranks of the clergy viewed with 
jealousy the favour displayed to the moiiiistic orders. 

Marti.n LoTiinR, an Augustini.in friar of great learning and 
indomitable courage, had picpared his mind for the noble career on 
which Jie was about to enter by a diligent study of tbc Holy Scrip¬ 
tures; tbe question of indulgences early engaged bis attention, and be 
convinced bimself tliat tbe Bible, wliitb be Ijegan to consider as tbe 
great standard of tbeologioal tiutli, afforded no countenance to a 
practice equally subversive of faitb and morals. Having vaiuly sought 
to procure the su|)|ircssion of the traffic from tlie archbishop of Mag- 
deburgh, he appealed to tlie sufiFrages of men of letters, hy publishing 
ninety-five theses eondcmniiig the sale of indulgences as contrary to 
reason and Scripture. 

Much has been written re.spcctlng the personal clnaractcr of this 
during reformer; his boldness frequently degenerated into violence, 
bis opposition to the corrupt diseijdinc of the Church sometimes 
passed tbe bounds of deeener; but these errors aiosc from the circum- 
slnwces of bis position; be was in f.ict the repieseiitatlve of the public 
opinion of bisage; ;iinl before we pass loo severe a eensme on tbe 
aberrations that sully bis career, we must lemember that tlic age bad 
scarcely emerged from barbarism, and that the buman mind, ns yet 
unaccustomed to fieedoni, when suddenly delivered from habitual 
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rettraial, necestariljr nubed into some extmragnnces. W’biie hostile 
writers describe Luther as the rifest of sinners, or the purest of saints, 
they forget that there is a prerious question of some importance, tlie 
standard by which his conduct must I>e measured. Wc hare no right 
to expect that Luther, engaged in a struggle for life or death, should 
display the moderation of a modem controversialist, or to look for the 
intelligence of the nineteenth century at the commencement of tlie 
sixteenth. Remembering the school in uhich he w.-is educated, it is 
reasonable to believe that many monkish ohsiirdities must long have 
been perceptible in his nords and actions; «c need not, therefore, 
deny that he was sometimes wrong, we need not disguise nor palliate 
his errors, for the cause which he promoted depends not on the 
character of him or of any other person. Hie adversaries, however, 
have never ventured to deny his courage, his hinceriiy, his integrity of 
purpose, and his superiority to all peeuniarv consiiieralions. Jle liveil 
and died poor, though Home would have pureluised Ins return by 
wealth ami dignity, lliougti the leading reformers were ready to reward 
his perseveraiiec by any grants he might liavo required. 

An honest and impartial tostimoii) is borne to his chararler by Ids 
cotomponirv, the llnbln Joseph; and as the nceount given h) a Jew of 
the Refonnalion is something more than a matter of mere curiosity, 
the extract is worthy of attendon. 

“And it came to pass when the Pope Julius liogan to build the 
great high place (St. Peter's f.itludral), wldeh is in Rome, that he 
sent the Franciscan friars info all the dislriets of ilie uncircumcised. 
And he gave them to loose and to bind, and to dcliu r souls from per¬ 
dition. And lliey departed and oried willi a loud von e, sjuirig, ‘Take 
off the car-rings of your wives and daughters, and hiing tliem for the 
building of the higli jdaoe; and it shall come to pass when ye shall 
come, that ye shall save the souls of your generation from jwrdition.' 
And it came to pass, after tlie death of Julius, timt the Pope Ix’O sent 
again, and they went as before unto tlie eities of Aslikenar (derman)), 
and they were lifted up. And it came to pass, whenever the (lermans 
would speak, saying, ‘ IIow could ye say this thing, and how could 
the pope do it?’ they answered (hem proudly, saying. ‘ Ye shall he 
cursed if ye do not believe; foi tlierc is no faith in you, and ye shall 
be an abhorrence to all flesh.' And there was one Marlin Luther, a 
monk, n skilful and wise roan; and he also said unto tliem, ‘Why 
are ye not Hshamed when ye let your voice he heard on high, speaking 
•ocli dreamsr And the priests could not give nn answer, and they 
behnred with m«dne« after their manner. And they anathematised 
him in the year one thousand five hundred and eighteen. And the 
wrath of Martin was much kindled; and hlortin opened his mouth 
and preached with a loud voice against the pope, and against the 
dresuBS and tho abominulicuia of the popes; bat still he delighted 
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in THAT MAH*, and many gathered themselves unto him. And he 
made them statutes and ordinances, and spake revolt against the 
v»ise men of the Church; and he would explain from his own heart 
their law and the words of Paul; and they went not after the pre¬ 
cepts of the popes; and their laws are two different laws until this 
day’." 

Luther comprehended the state of public opinion; his publications 
were the manifesmtion of the revolt of leason against authority, rather 
than a thesis in his theology. Ills perseverance, the very violence and 
grossness of his invectives, showed that he felt human reason to he on 
his side. If ho had not at fust calculated the effects of his first blow, 
he showed great sagacity in measuiing its results. Numerous echoes 
responded to his summons; Zuinglius beg,an to preach in Switzerland, 
and tlie reform engaged the attention of enlightened men of letters; 
among otlieis, tlie cdelu.ited Eiasnius pointed out corruptions in the 
Church, though he hud not moial courage enough to separate himself 
from it openly. The papal paity accepted Lulher’s challenge, fully 
believing tli.it tlie slightest exi ition of power would at once stifle 
opposition (a.d. 1;')2()), i.eo X., too indolent to examine the state of 
the public iniiub and too proud to trouble bimself aliout the opposition 
of a simple fnai, jiublished a bull condetnning the theses of Luther 
as lierelietil and uiipiuus (,\ n. I j2(t). The bold reformer at once 
declared open war against the jiapaey, by appealing to a general 
council, and burning the bull of excoiumuniealion in presence of a 
VU.st multitude at M'lttenibcrg. lie tie.ited the volumes of the canon 
law with (he s.inie rontuinely, and justified bis action in a manner 
more oft'eiisive to the advocates of the jiajiacy than the action itself. 
Having eollectcil from the canon law some of the most extravagant 
propositions with regaid to the plenitude and omnipotence of the 
papal power, us well as tiie suhoidination of all secular jurisdiction to 
the authouty of the holy see, he jmhhslied these, with a commentary, 
pointing out the impiety of such tenets, and their evident tendency to 
subvert all cnil go\eruiiieuts. From this time, the interests of prince* 
were even nioie deeply engiiged on the side of Luther than popular 
reason. Ill fact, as a Romish historian has remarked, ‘‘policy bcoime 
^more Lutheinn than religious reform!' Sovereigns naturally received 
with entliusinsm a doctiine which placed at their disposal the enormous 
wealth of the clergy, and ga'c them musterv over more riches thaa 
could be acejuired by the most formidable force, or the most sanguinary 
combats, 'flius, in Germimy, Luther, who could at first with difficulty 
procure a horse when he had to appear Itefore the diet, soon counted 
princes and enure nations among his disciples. Frederick the Wise, 
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ihik« fif Saxony, was tbe first among his converts, and the mo* 
poiverfhl of hit protectors. 

It It assuredly very inconsistent in the advocates of the llomist 
cbnrch, to expose the mixture of secular and religious motives in th( 
active supporters of the Heformation; for the abuses which thev con¬ 
demned were equally temporal and .spiritual. Indeed, it is very 
obnous, that the corruptions of dwtrine wore introduced to serve the 
political purposes of the papacy; a sordid desire for wealth was tlie 
foundation of the system of indulgences, uliieli first jirovoked (he 
revolt; an aniLitiou.s lust for jioaer had caused (he suhversion of (he 
independence of tlie nadoiial Cliuulie.s, nliieli it uas tlic earliest 
object of the Ludierans to rcslon' I’oliin s infliieiiccd the cncinies of 
the papacy onlj- hec.iusc jiopcry tins iNrlf a poliiical svsiem, and 
because in the struggle tiuit non iii'’nacfd its I'Mstents', it had at once 
recourse to scculur au\iiiaiics. 

John ('altin, atiaili, r icl'iniier, tins a fidlottc r of Zuiiigllun; he 
was a native of Xouui. in I'lcaidt. ami lug,in tiisi to puldisli liis 
opinions at I’.irls (a.h. Idling hiivin fimii ilanic lit the pcrtic- 
cutions of till- Ircncli cleigy. be ri-iimvid to .'^ImslniToU, tsliere he soon 
rendered liiiii'tlf sn I'liiiiient by bis tali nls as a ttriirr and a preiuln-r, 
that the name of ('ulviiusis it.is gueii to that sii'inm of the rifoiiiicd 
congregations tvhieb bad at lirst been naiiii d Zuiiiglmiis 

Calvin was subsequently iinifed to (iriict.i, ttlierc be orgimizid a 
system of i buicb-govcrniiient on ibe jursbt li nan ju im iple, and under 
the pretence of providing for piintv oi morals and (be ronliimancc 
of sound doctrine, be emitiited Oj li.uister no unall jiortioii of tlie 
power of the st.ite to ibe eeciesiastiea! loiiils. I'nfoitiiiiatidv, tlieso 
courts soon liegan to emulate tlie tti.iiint of tbe Koiiiisli inquisition, 
hy persecuting llmse ttbo dilleied Iroiil the staml.iid of religious 
Opinion adopt! d ly tbetliur!b ol fieni'Va.and an iiiiloitiiiiat! Npaiiiaul, 
named Idcrvctus, tia-s buined alite loi pnblisbuig soiiie obnoxious 
doctrines on tbe subji cl of tlie Tniiitt. The ilillen iiees vtliicb arose 
between (lie folbitteis ol l.iitbr r nml ( '.dviii, tlm oloiinacv manifested 
by each of tlie paitn s in siijipoit ol tlieir ottn opinions, and the 
Ttralcnce with ttliirh they inveighed against each other, sadly checked 
the progross of the Itclormation, and produced a reaction wbicU 
enabled the court of Itome to recover several countries which it had 
very nearly lost. 

Although much of the caily success of tlic Ileformalioii was 
owing to the general progress of intelligence and scientific research, 
there were many among the leading reformers who viewed all secular 
Icnming with suspicion, and thus enabled their adversaries to identify 
their cause with ignorance and Lorliarism. Tins was a serious injury 
to the progress of improvement, for there were many like Knumus 
who would gladly have joined in overthrowing the monkish corruptions 
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Chrutianity, wlio were alarmed at the progpeot 
rabjected to the bigoted ci^rtce of the p^etbjtories and 
otittr b^iea which began to dnini and exercise a power of control 
oxer opinion in roost of the cities where the reformed r#l%ion was 
establirfied. Wlietber the Romish church would hove disphtjed a 
greater spirit of concession, had the reformers exhibited more tnode- 
mtion in tlieir demands for innovation, may be questioned, but it is 
certain tbat tlic papal party could not have made so effedlual a struggle 
as it maintained had it not taken advantage of the violence, the 
imprudence, and the dissensions of the reformers themselves. 

The rapid progress of the new doctrines was attempted to be 
checked by the diet of Spires (a.d. 10211), where a decree was pro¬ 
mulgated, forbidding any innovation until tlie assembling of «'general 
loffccit. Luther's friends and followers protested against this decree, 
ind hetice the professors of the reformed religion received the common 
jame of Protestants. Soon aftervanls they presented a general 
tonfession of their faith to the emperor at Augslmrgh; but unfor¬ 
tunately this celebrated document shooed that there were irrecon¬ 
cilable differences between the L'alvinistic and Lutheran sections of 
the reformers. 

As the struggle, once begun, was maintained witb great obsti¬ 
nacy, it soon led to serious politie.il convulsions. Half of Germany, 
Denmark, Sivcden, Norway, Prussia, and Livonia, adopted the doc¬ 
trines of J.utlicr, as taught in (lie confession of Augslmrgh. England, 
Scotland, Holland, and Snilzerlaml, embiaced the tenets of Zuingiios 
and Clalvin; while efforts to establish similar principles were made in 
France, IJohemia, Hungary, ami Poland. 

The means taken to end the eonlroveisy onl/aggravated the evil. 
It was proposed that the entire matter of dispute gliould he sub¬ 
mitted to a general council, but it was impossible to determine the 
basis on which it should be convoked. After mueli delay, a council 
was assembled at Trent (a.d. 1545), whose sittings were continued, 
with some interruption, for several years; but when at tliC. close 
(a.D. 15ftt), its decrees were publislicd, they were rejected, not only 
by tile Protestants, Imt by many Cailiolic princes, especially the kiug 
of Ffftiiee, ns snlivcrsive of tlie independence of national cburcbet, 
and destructive of the lawful autliorily of sovereigns. 


Sx rrtON of the Nfi)Otiation$ and War# 

Itak. 

In the nidst of the civil and ecclesiastical changes produced by tbe 
|HW)p#ts of ^elltgence, a system of policy for regulatiiig tbe extniud 
rehstions of states.^M gn^ualiy formed, and attention begun to be 
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lH» sfMM im began in Itidf, erbi^tra* divUii Mn A-WMte «C 
l^ttf MktM; in efaief mmibm wee* A* 4od»y «f #0**, ««4 A* 
ngnMie- of'Veniee, in Ae noitb; Ae ropnbKe of fWoMts; wi 
ettite* fllT^Ae Cbweb, in A* centre; end A* Initgdom rfKoj^et, in 
A* tonA. 'tknonn^ed bj Ae dietreeted condition of At genuttii)*, 
{bnigotn wert induced to attempt its cowjuett; and A# kings oC 
Fnaoe aii40pan>, and the emperor* of Oeittianj, mads thi* eomtiT 
Ao'tmMie-bOtd of riml ambition. 

*■ JkAer Ae expulsion of the house of Anjou front Itnl/t 
(attaMkked in Ae petty principality of Prorence, where the gnoM^' 
Mortiy refinement and light literature were more aeduioutiy snltitwA 
than A any oAer part of Europe. Kene, the last ntonaneil of*At 
line, Ae futber of the heroic English iiiiecn, Slargaret of AnjoUt 
jnatly.deacribod by Shakipcare as bearing 

.... the stylo of king of JJaplci, 

Of both the Sicilies and Jeriuaiem, 

Yet not so tvealthy cut an hingluli yeoman; 

M tmd Ae prudence not to hnsnrd his security by mingling in Ae 
troubled politic* of France nnd Uurgundy, but anitued himself and 
bis fttbjects by floral game* nnd poetic contests, heedlea of the 
•angniaary wars that convulsed the surrounding states. Hi* character, 
ao strangely contrasted with that of the artful lyouis XI. of France, 
or the during Charles the Bold of Burgtindy, is thus faiAAlly pour* 
trayed by Sir Walter Scott. 

Ay, this is he who wear* the wreath of lays 
Wove by Apollo and th* sister* ntiie, 

Which Jove's dread lightning sonthe* not. il* hatli doft 
The cumbrous Imlra of steel, and dung awde 
The yet more galling difidi ni of gold ; 

While, with a leafy circlet round hit hrows, 

He reigns the king of lover* and of poeta 

A* Benb had no male heirs, the siicceMion to ProTenec wai claimed 
«t«n |4 hii life-time by the king of France and the duke of lilumuidy, 
bsil MlAer frit dtspo^ to injure the barmlet* monarch, or tUprira 
bjm |ip»matnrely of hia little kingdom. Tliey »eem to bare regarded 
trim wiA tningM feeling* of compassion and contempt, and to hare 
aliowad him to play a farce of mimic royalty a* a child it permitted 
to ttauM* itteif with toy*. But sAen (^He* of DttrgniKly began to 
esluhit those signs of impatient Mobition which brought him to an 
iwtimeiy end, Ren^ beliered it right to place htiiMelf under th* 
pToteedm of Ac king of France whom he recognised a* bit heir. 
On Send'* 8ettA Ptoreiwe becaate a county trader Ae fitiich oowg, 
and WM|«tly Reined a Baait important ac^tititftta (a-n. I4S1.) Bat 
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l*th 4 m wA it irt d 40i]mnoiH of 'A« Imho of ibi§M, tn frencb 
MO ia r c hi 4 Im hilimte^ k« pret««^m to tbe tttroaos of BOd 
Sieilf. LoomKI. wsciwtoopTtidentftmgnat^toowsteiHtboBgft 
oa liselMertmi of oodi illmoi^ ckimB; he directed hn «ttrartioBi*« 
fcj mere oeefal ohject, the eetaMkhraefit of the royal power orer Ae 
greot ToMalf of the crown, scTeral of whom poseewBd greater *eri 
power than the nomHial sorereign. The meams employed by Lean 
were base and dishonotsmhle, hat the object at whieh he nmed »W» 
beneficial to hi* coantry, for the clashing preteniions of the 
lord* of Pranee with the king and each -other, kept the eoastiy in a 
perpetual state of civil war, wliich not only rendered the monartiy 
w«ik hot the country miserable. 

Charles VIII. departed from his father's prudent line of policy; 
inctead of securing the royal authority at home, he directed his atten-^ 
tion to foreign conquests, and resolved to assert his imaginary claims 
to the throne of Naples. He was instigated also by the invitattoiis of 
Ludovico Sforin, duke of Milan, and by some romantic hope of OTor- 
throwing the Turkish empire. A French army crossed the Alps 
(a.d. 1494), and marched through the peninsula without encountering 
any effective opposition. Rome, Florence, and Naples, submitted to 
the conqueror, and Ferdinand II. fled to the island of Ischia. Bat 
during tlie progress of the expedition, .a league was formed for the 
expulsion of all foreigners from Italy ; the Venetian republic wa* the 
moving power of the confederary, in which the pope and even Sforea 
were associated, while the Empeior Maximilian, and Ferdinand of 
Spain, secretly favoured its designs. Alarmed hy the coming danger, 
Charles, leaving lialf his nimy to protect his conquests, led the 
remainder hack to France. He encountered the Venetians on his 
road, and gained a complete victory; but the forces he left in Italy 
were compelled to cajiitulate, and Ferdinand II. was restored to the 
throne of Naples. ■ 

Charles VIII. was bent on vengeance, and the distracted state of 
the peninsula gave him hope of success ; hut Ivefore he could complete 
his arrangements for a second exhibition, he wtis snatched aanay hy a 
(udden ^>ttth (a.o. 1498). The duke of Orlean*, Louie XIL, ia 
addition to his cousin's claims on Naples, inherited from hi* gnad* 
mother a title to the duchy of Milan. But the French satWHoh, 
before undertaking tuch an exteoaive conqueet, deemed it ncn**wry 
to itrengtben himself by alliances with the republic of Veutoe, Pe^ 
Alexander VI., and Ferdinand, king of Bpain. Thus (treugtlieMtll, 
he found little difficulty in overrunning Italy ; Milan wee o^ttued 
(am. 1499), and the turbulent Itforia, after vain attempt* to >**•*«»■ 
blkb hk power, died in captivity. Naplee wa* next attacked ; F<(di- 
sand of ^pain had entered into alliance with the Neiq>olilaa nMMcch 
Frederic, and hit invader Louia, tecretiy deteramed to eheat heA. 
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|fe*«d, dm de SpaBwrd prepM«4 to moor de wiiali of do opoiK 
Aided by de sbilitie* of OoniklTo do Oordora, Ferdinaad mooeeded 
io expelling the French from Neptee; end the kingdom wm dnelty 
confirmed to him on his marriage with Oermaiae de Foix, niece of 
Louis Xn., with whom the French monaidi, on the receipt of a 
million of ducats, assigned orer his claims on Naples as a dowrr 
(»U>. 1505). 

Italy, howew, was toon destined to have its tranquillity disturbed 
by de grasping amlntion of Pope Julius II. Anxious to recover the 
dependencies of the holy sec which had been seised by Venire, he 
arganixed a confederacy against that republic, of which he was himself 
the head; while Louis, Maximilian, and Ferdinand, were active mem* 
ben (a.d, 1509). The republic would have been ruined, had tb« 
union of the confederates been sincere and jicmianeiit; but, owing to 
the mutual jealousies of its enemies, ii escaped when brought to the 
verge of destruction. The impetuous valour of the French discoU' 
certed all the measures the Venetians hail taken to preserve their 
territories; and the total ruin of their nrmy at Aguadello (a.d. 1509), 
left them wholly without defence- Julius seized all the towns which 
they held in the ecclesiastical territories; Ferdinand added nil their 
sea-ports in Apulia to his Neapolitan dominions; but at the moment 
when the dismemberment of the republic seemed inevitable, tlic 
mutual jealousies of Ivouis and Maximilian dissolved the confederacy. 
The Venetians appeased the pope and Ferdinand, by large concessions, 
which were the more readily accepleil, a* Julius had now formed the 
dcMgn of expelling all foreigners from Italy, especially the F'rench, of 
whose valour and ambition hr was justly afniid. 

From the fragments of the league of Cniubray, a new and stronger 
confederacy was formed against France, and Henry VUI., who had 
just ascended the throne of Eiiglainl, w.is engaged to divert the atten¬ 
tion of Louis front Italy, by an invasion of his dominions (a.o. lull). 
The master-stroke, however, of the pojic's policy was winning over 
the Swiss, whose mercenary infantry was the liest body of troops then 
used in war. Louis XU. resisted all the efforts of this formidahie 
oonspincy with undoonted fortitude, Uostilities were carried nn 
daring several campaigns in Italy, on the frontiers of Spain, and in 
Picardy, with alternate success. But, weakened by the loss of his 
oBmo, Florenee and Navarre, of which the former, haring been sub- 
)eet«d to the Medicit, joined tlie league (a.d. 1612), and the latter 
wascoaqtMeed and annexed to Spain, Louis would probably have been 
rodnoed to great distoett, bad not the death of Pope Julius (a.d. Jol.'lJ 
onne to bis n^f. Leo, of the prinMiy honse of the Medicis suc¬ 
ceeded to tho i**pc(7» utd immediately Btadc peace with France, 

L2 
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Sf^Dj^ngUad, and tltt erapira, followed thit eiaipple, and tba^war 
with the loss of ererythlng which the French had aod^ed 
4i Italy, except Ihe castle of Milan and a few ineonsiderahle.te^iri^^ 
that duchy. 

Section IV .—The History of Burymdy under tie Pfktm 
of the House of Valois. 

No feudul state was more important in the middle nges thaa the dnehy 
of Burgundy, and its history is the best calculated to illustrate 
political condition of states,hnd the relations between powerful princesk 
and their sovereign, produced by the institutions of feudalism. At 
the same time, the history of Burgundy must in some degree bo 
regarded as an episode in the general annals of Europe, for though it* 
existence was brilliant, it left no permanent trace behind, save tha 
resentment between tlie houses of France and Austria, arising from, 
the division of its spoils. 

The duchy of Burgundy lapsed to the crown of France soon afWi 
the liberation of King John from the captivity in which he had been 
detained by the English after the battle of I’oitiers. lie resolved to 
bestow this rich inheritance upon his third son, Philip, surnamed the 
Hardy, who had fought gallantly by his side in the unfortunate battle 
of Poitiers, though only sixteen years of age, and uho when John was 
taken prisoner had accompanied him to England to share his captivity. 
John's bequest was honourably executed by his son and successor, 
Charles Y. of France; he gave to Philip the investiture of the duchy 
with all legal forms, and on the 2nd of June, 1364, the new duke 
entered upon his inheritance; he soon afterwards married the only 
daughter of the count of Flanders, and thus became involved in the 
wars which that nobleman waged against the insurgent citizeiu of; 
Ghent, and at the same time he actively assisted his brother against 
the English. 

After a long war, in which the burgesses of the free cities of Flan¬ 
ders sustained with great bravery their municipal franchises against 
the feudal chivalry of their count and his allies, the insurgents, 
svii^ered a severe defeat at Rosehecque, in which their gallant l^er, 
the younger Artavelde, was slain. Philip took advantage of th^,. 
crisis to mediate a peace between the count of Flanders and th* 
revolted cities, which was finally concluded on very equitsUo pou- 
ditioM. When tranquillity was restored, the duke directed his whole 
(dteotion to the affairs of France, and daring tha reign off hfa, 
unfatriuiate nefdiew, Charles VI., took a principal shaia in thtt, 
gorem|Bent of that kingdom. Whilst he was thus emgsged, aj^awy 
sadoo ninTed from the king of Hungary to annoiuMS that the 
uct onl^ gMnMed his territories with ruin, but avowad timr 
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laiiutlai to roWno whole of Chri»t*ii3o*». SdtM Boywia 
openij Taunted that bit catahj tbould tratnpTe o« the croM in erery 
European dty, and that be would himielf hk bonea on tbe altar 
of St. Peter'*, in Rome. 

Duke Philip eagerly leconded the tolicibuion* of the Hungarian 
ambanadon; under hi* wn^ice* a cmaade wa* proelaiRied; the great 
body of French chiralty and all the young nobility embraced the 
project with the greatett ardour, and the young count de Nerera, heir 
of Burgundy, w»« appointed to command the estpedition. Rrilip 
larnhed the wealth of hi* duchy and of FInnder* on the erjnipment 
of hi* *on'8 army; banners embroidered wiili gold, horse* with oipa- 
ritons decorated os for a triumphal procession, tents of green *ilk, and 
armour of the highest cost, filled France mid («rrnimiy with ntlmimtion. 
When the count de NcTers commenced his march (April 30tfa, 
A.n. 13^), he boasted that he would not only deliver Hungnry, but 
expel the Turks from Kurope, pursue tlieni acrosi tht. Hellespont, 
chase them through Anatolia, Synu, and I’nlestiiie, and restore iho 
Christian kingdom of Jerusnleni. The march of the army through 
Bavaria and Austria resembled rather tbe return of conqueror* from 
battle than the advance of soldiers to n dangerous war. They indulged 
in the most extravagimt luxury and wanton licentiousness; the property 
and the persons of the jieasants through whose lauds they passed were 
cruelly and ostentatiously violated, while tbe rcmoiistmnces made by 
the ministers of religion were answered ruth mockery and insult. 

Sgismund of J.uxembuig, king of Hungary, was far from lieing 
gratified by the arriva] of sui-h auiiliuries. Uiiyesid, engaged in 
suppressing some petty insurrections in bis .Asiatic dominions, had 
concluded a truce nifh the Hungarians, and the prudent king was far 
from being disposed to revive a war with so dnngeroui nn enemy. 
His remonstrance* were wasted on the pniud chivalry of France; tho 
count de Nerers at once crossi’d the Turkish frontier, and after cap¬ 
turing some places of minor imporl.uice, laid siege to Nicopolis. In 
the hurry of their advance the Fremli bad left tbcir bottering artillery 
behind; they were therefore coinpelled to blockade the place in the 
hope of redudng it by famine. An army of twenty thousand Turks 
advanced to relieve the town ; a trifling victory gained over one of it* 
dctachBCDt* by the sire de Cancy so increased the presumption of (he 
French, that they neglected the discipline of their camp, whicli became 
one wide scene of riot and debauchery. 

Intelligence of this folly was soon conveyed to Bnyexid; he 
leaiued vrilh tome astonithment, but greater joy, (hat the Ftatiki lived 
in open vioistion of tbe principle* of that religion which they dedtired 
that they bad taken np arm* to tnpport, and a* he wa» himself n rigid 
oh*erver of the nwMraHty prefcribed by the Mohammedan law, he at 
once detpited the luxury, and detcited the licentiousncw of the 
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ctoMden. 8o little TigHance wa» whibited by tbs Quia- 
tiisa, that tiie ganison of NicopoKt bad inteltigence of tbe Bear 
tqp^oach of Barezid before the Cfaristiant kneir that b« bad com* 
fBWDced his march. The news that the sultan was close at lumd 
“filbd their camp with confusion; the siege of Nicopolis was precipi¬ 
tately raised, and in the first alarm the knights massacred il their 
prisoners, forgetting that the chances of war might ejpose themselres 
to a terrible retribution. They, however, were dl eager to come to aii 
immediate engagement; the Hungarians vainly advised them not to 
hazard a battle until they had ascertained the number of the TuikSi, 
and the tactics which the sultan intended to employ. Some of the 
more aged and experienced warriors seconded this advice, hut they 
were overborne by tbe clamours of the young knights, whose ardour 
was far too great to be moderated by prudence. 

Bayezid liad arranged liis troops in the form of a crescent, with 
the convex side turned towards the enemy: he expected thus to induce 
the Christians to attack his centre, by gradually withdrawing which he 
might reverse the form of his line, and thus getting his enemies into 
the concavity of the crescent, .avail himself of his vast superiority of 
numbers to overwhelm them on both flanks. The Christians fell into 
the snare; so soon as they came within sight of the hostile lines, the 
French knights charged at the top of their speed, leaving the Hun¬ 
garian infantry designed for their support, far in the rear. They found 
the Turkish line protected hy a hedge of sharp stakes which for some 
time checked their ardour, hut they forced tlieir way over this obstacle 
under a tremendous fire of arrows and other missiles, and then charged 
through the Turkish infantry of the advanced guard, which was at 
once put to the rout. Behind this line they found a brilliant body of 
cavalry, which they imagined to ho the sultan’s main body, and there¬ 
fore charged it with all their former impetuosity; as had been arranged, 
the Turkish squadrons gave way, and the French hurried forward in 
disorderly pursuit. No sooner, however, had they advanced into the 
middle of tbe plain than the Turks turned round and renewed the 
combat, while Bayezid's two wings advancing with loud shouts, sided 
by tbe clang of the cvmbola and the brajdng of trumpets, aitadeed 
knights on both flanks, closed upon their rear, and held them 
completely surrounded. 'The Hungarian infontry, left exposed by the 
mpid advance of the knights, was broken by a charge of a select body 
of the Turkish cavalry; Sigismnnd and the grand master of 
sscaped in a small boat, leaving their allies to their fete; the pulatme 
ol Hungary alone remained with a small body of his coaafryBsn to 
teKOtt the French from the Gonsetpitnces of thehr nsbnesi; 

ffwods ud foM hare squally celobmted ^ deaf i nle mltnr of 
the Frendi knights on this fetal day; by gsmnal eoBMBt the a J fi— l 
of Vlsiuw is deolsred to have most Tigmonaly suppotted Am ksMiir of 
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h» Eiaaoii Six itoM k* nwnrdi Ae btnoei of Fimko, 

Bulfjxlliod xf«« hk cowponioM mowmL tktir wUioital »tMMi«rd; 
ft 100» tbo IWkiA o^UMirou oTcrwheimcd hit pwtj hy th«u nit 
qxHftmUj of Diuabert, aad fluBg the baniier ix the dutt. At kogth, 
»h okfte, and bleeding fnun countien wouodi, he datbed into ike 
aidft of the eaenij, aad found death upon a hei^ of the thua. 

The Turkt at firtt gare no quarter; it was late in the day befiwe 
Sajrciid commanded Aem to make priaonen, and ereu then he n*aa 
ndoMd U> do to by DO feelings of mercy, but by bit desire to hate an 
ipportunity of retenging the fate of the Turkt who had been slnagbtered 
a the camp before Nicopolit, Two knights were also tnved under cir- 
nunttauces too singularly illustrative of ibe spirit of adventure which 
ibancterized the chivalry of ilio age to be omitted. The incident it 
hut told by Froissart. “ There was a kiiiglit from Picardy, (Sir Jamet 
le Helly, who had resided some tunc in Tuikry, and bad served in 
innt under Amurath (Monul), fuiher of the .Sultan Ibijiizet (Ikyetid) 
ind who knew a little of tlie Turkish l.ingu.ige. When he saw tha 
lay was lost, he thought of saving bis lilc, uiid as be knew the >Sim- 
«ns to be a covetous race, he snirciulcicd b.mself to tlicm on their 
[nuiting him hit life. Thus did hu csi.ipe, and also (mother S({uire 
roni the Touniaisit, called -J.lines du lay, olio Inul formeily served 
raiDCriane (Timiir loink), king of Tartarv, bnl alien he learned that 
he French were marching to Tuikcy, be quitied T.iiiierlunc and joined 
lit countrymen. He ntis nl this b.itlle, and Mved by Tsincrlane'f 
ucn, who had been ordered lliither in compliance with ibc request 
Dade to him for assistance by Ikijazct. ’ 

Uayexid recognized Sir James dc llclly at one of his old com- 
lanions in amis, and onicred him to be si t at liberly by Ids captort. 
ie then commanded him to point out who were the greutest lords 
UDoiig the Christian captives, tlmt they might Ire spun-d for the take 
of their raniomi. The count de Ncm ts luid se veral other princes went 
pointed out to the tultun as “ of the noblest bloisl in Francs, neorly 
nlated to the king, and willing to pay for their liberty a great sum of 
money." The sultan said, “ Let these alone be spared, and all th« 
Other prisonert put to death, to free the country from them, and that 
Othes may take example from their fate." 

We shall quote what followed from the picturesque namtive of 
IkaissMt " The sultan now made liu appearance to his people before 
As teat, who, bowing down, made liun iheir olieisance. The army was 
dcam up in two wings on each side; the sultan with bis nobles, the 
assiftt da Neveri, and lhoa« who were to be spared, were in the centre; 
for he would they shouidi witness the execution of their companioiis, 
wkidt the 8 >r«< w wem mgtt to pec&nn. Many exoellent knighu 
a£ IWnca aad ether natums, who had been taken in battle or in the 
yWBMt, vcm anw bzaaght fo^ in theii shirts, one after the otker. 
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brfore Baja»t (Ba;«xi<i), wbo dieaiAlittlet wkii^cdoii, 

u ht aiade 9 tigoa], were instantl; cat to pieces bp Ibne waiting 
for tbem with drawn swords. Such was the cmei justice of Bajazet 
this dap, when upwards of three hundred geotimeB of dhferent 
nations were thus pitilessip murdered. It was a cruel case tor them 
thus to suffer for the lore of our Saviour Jesus Christ, and map he 
receive their souls!" 

Three knights in addition to Sir James de Hellp were saved from 
the slaughter, that the count de Never* should choose one of them 
to go as ambassador (0 his father for the purpose of procuring his 
ransom. The young count selected llelly, and the other three were 
immediately doomed to share the fate of their companions. According 
to a legend faithfully preserved by the credulous historians of a later 
age, Bayezid would not have spared the young heir of Burgundy, bad 
he not been informed by an astrologer that the count would in the 
course of his hfe cause a gretiter effusion of Christian blood than any 
Mohammedan hero. 

When Sir James dc llelly brought the intelligence of these sad 
events to France, the whole kingdom was filled with mourning. 
There was scarcely one noble family which had not to bewail the loss 
of a father, a brother, or a child. Jlothers, sisters, and wives ran 
raving through the streets, bewailing their losses; even tliose whose 
relatives rcmaineil prisoners laiucnted them as dead, fearing, not 
without reason, that the Turks might destroy them in some fit of 
fanaticism, or that the captives might sink under the proverbial priva¬ 
tions luid sufieiings of a Turkish prison. All grieved for those brave 
warriors who fell in a foreign land williout the [iresence of a friend to 
close their dying eyes. The entire kingdom was in niouining; the 
thurches were only ojiened for funeral solemnities and masses for the 
dead, at which the king of France uguhuly attended as chief mourner 
for the flower of his nobilii v. 

Heavy tuxes were laid on the slates of Burgundy to raise the 
enormous sum winch the sultan demanded as a ransom for the heir of 
the duchy. To increase tlie difficulty of the traniaftion, the king of 
Hungary refused to allow such rich treasures to pass through bis 
doroiaions for the purpose of strengthening his enemies. It was not 
until after the lapse of several months that a (ienoese merchant, named 
Pellegrim, in the blond of Chios, undertook to lurnnge the terms of 
ransom: and the sultan more readily accepted tire securitp of a 
commercial house, whkli could only exist by credit, than the piighled 
oaths of kings and princes, whicJi he knew were too most 
flagrantly and shamelessly violated. 

While the count de Nevers was tbiu engaged in the East, his 
brether-in-law, the count of Ostrevaut, aided bp hb fiiUher, Albert, 
duke ot Bavaria, was carrying on a war aoarcelp leaa d^ructive 
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ik$ FVniiit. Him InriierMt triim mi oat piratical cxpe- 
ditiooi, wUch nmged die coatte Holiaiid, Rimden, and leioftimra 
lof Fnnee; tbe naTol fanei maintained to keep them in cheek were 
iitMiad ret^ expenaife, and not alinijs efficaciove, fo that the Flemings 
mad Helianden npplkated their prince* to attack the Friten* in their 
hutneise*. An immenee armament was prepared tor thi* 
hatardou* enterprise; auxiliaries were ohtaiiied from England, France, 
ml Weateni Germany, while crowds of liollnndert and Flemings 
Imstencd to Tolanteer their service* against enemies who had been 
their constant pl^c. 

• Hie Prison* made vigorous preparations for resistance; they 
'dieted as their chief, inringen, a warrior whose exploits had been 
<eielirated through the entire north of Europe, and conferred upon 
him the title of the Greet Prison. Invingen was well aware of the 
infericaaty of his countrymen in regular war; they had neither shield*, 
onirasse*, nor coats of mail; for defensive armour they used cloth* of 
felted hair, leathern jerkins, or hauberks of tuisted cord. He there 
fare recommended them to burn their villages and retire into the 
wood* when the enemy approached ; hut the multitude of tlie Frie*- 
landers rejected this advice, and taking the crosses and banners from 
tiieir churches hasted to repel the invasion. 

Duke Albert was debarking bis men when the Prison nrmy came 
to prevent him. A woman, supposed to be an idiot, clothed in a blue 
' dress, inarched in front of the barbarous liost, using the most insulting 
words and gestures to tlie Ilainauiters and Hollander*. They were 
•0 much enraged at this, tliat several of them leaped into the wafer and 
nulling on the unfortunate creature, hewed her in pieces with their 
swords. This was a prelude to two desperate battles, in which the 
Friesianders were defeated by the superior weapqns and discipline of 
the invaders; and in the last of these- fights, their leader, tbe Great 
Frison, was slam. After liis death, the Friesianders began to follow 
the advice he had first given them; they avoided a general engage¬ 
ment, but harassed the invader* by ambuscades and skirmishes, in 
which they neither took nor gave quarter. In about five weeks after 
the landing, winter set in with unusual severity, and at an earlier 
period than liad been known for many years liefore. The duke was 
filmed to evacuate the country and disliand his army; but about three 
i ysurs after be took advantage of the civil dissensions among tbe Prisons 
I to reduce the entire country to obedience. 

Hie adrainisiration of the government of France by Philip, duke 
of Bwgandy, was on the whole adventageons to the nation. It was 
chiefly owing to his prudence that the insanity of Charles VI. did not 
cWodaBB the calamities of ciril war. He had, however, one great fault; 

expenditure, both public and private, was most extravagant, and at 
'ka d«^ hi* too* ware forced to sell his plate in order to defruy the 
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it vac aot'diffietdtrto'fonMa oonuactKiwite wfiild 
esocoa wbea die conduct of the state, which, had taxed his takatvaai 
ena^^ai to the ntmoet, should be antnuted to-a isehler huuh 


Sbct{on y.—The Hidory of Burgundy {oonHnaecl). 

JoEH the Fearless succeeded Philip the Haidy, and immediatalj 
began to fake measures for procuring to himself the same mflueniat lO 
the government of France which liis father had possessed; he- was 
opposed by the queen and the duke of Orleans, who justly dreaded his 
ambition, and the means which he employed to gain his objects amply 
justified the prediction of the Turkish astrologer which had sared bU 
life when count of Nevers. In tlie fury of civil contest he hired 
assassins to murder the duke of Orleans; and this atiocious crime was 
p«p«trated in tlie very midst of Paris. Such, however, were the 
power of the duke and the apathy of the times, that he would probably 
have obtained a justification of his conduct from the court, had he not 
been obliged to retire to his territones to quell an insurrection of the 
citizens of Liege; the partisans of Orleans took advantage of his 
absence to raise a cry for justice, and being joined by all the enemies 
of Burgundy, they soon formed a very powerful faction. A desultory 
civil war ensued; the citizens of Paris declared for the duke of Bur¬ 
gundy, and inussacred the Armagiiacs, as the favourers of Orleans were 
called, wherever they could find them; but after some time, witli their 
usual instability, they began to favour the adverse faction, and the duke 
found his power and popularity waning more rapidly than they had 
risen. At this crisis the English nionareh, Henry V'., invaded France, 
took Ilarflcur by storm, and destroyed the flower of the French 
chivalry at the battle of Agincourt. These calamities did not check 
the feuds between the Burgundians and Arniagnacs; intent only on 
mutual slaughter, they idlowcd a mere handful of Englishmen to 
overrun a great part of France without opposition, and it was even 
suspected that the duke had secretly entered into an alliance witli the 
invaders. 

The general belief that the duke had committed treason agginit 
, the state, enabled the faction of UrJeans to persuade the dauphia that 
kis death nos necessary for the safety of the kingdom, and to join 
in a perfidious plot for his assassination. Ambassadors were sent to 
invite John the Fearless to an interliew with the dauphia on the 
bridge of Montereau, in order that tbey might in common conoart 
measure* for the defence of the kingdom. In spite of tkeymnos- 
stnuKes of hi* iHends and servants, who had obtained iafonnatiMt 
Uiat the Orlesms taction was all powerful with the donphiB, Join 
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A adim al wood was aosalnicted m Um nuddle of tbe 
kanng two T«rj oaitow entrasces; no banner was raisodi to diride 
tbs parties, as was usual at interriewa of the kind; but deputies wen 
appointed to stand at the entrances of the saloon, and receive the 
aaths of peace from the rival princes. The dauphin and his followers 
satend the saloon a iittls before Burgundy made his appearance; the 
duke having heard of his arrival, advanced to meet him, leaving the 
greater part of his train a little behind. So soon as he came into the 
dmiphin's presence, he took off his velvet cap, and bent his knee in 
token of homage; but before he could rise, he was struck down by 
the axes and swords of the royal guards, and butchered with such of 
his train as had entered the sivloon. The murder was completed in 
less time than it has taken to relate It, and the excuse made by ths 
dauphin that the duke had insulted and menaced him, was conlRte- 
dieted by the partisans of Orleans, who declared that the whole plan 
had been aranged months before, in revenge for the assassination of 
their patron (a.d. 1419). The murder of the duke of Orleans was 
almost the only stain upon the memory of John tlie Fearless; bis 
Flemish subjects, whose franchises he had proli'Cted, and whose trade 
he had fostered, were most grieved for his loss; but they respocted 
his memory most for his having entrusted tlic education of his eldest 
son to the magistrates of the free cities, and in fact the young prince 
had been educated as a Hemiiig rather than as a Burgundian. 

Philip the Good, immediately after his aceession, prt [mred to take 
vengeance for the murder of his f.ithcr; his Flemish education had 
prevented him from having any very strong sense of the feudal obli¬ 
gations which hound the duchy of Burgundy to the crown of Fioncs; 
he therefore did not hesitate to enter into alliaare with Henry V. of 
England, and recognised him as the legitimate heir to the crown of 
France, on condition that C'harh s \ I. should not he deprived of his 
regal dignity during the remainder of his unliappy existence. It is 
doubtful whether Charles had sufficipiitly recovered liis senses to 
understand that he was dibinhciiimg his son; the (juetin had no such 
« 4 *logy for her conduct, and the virulent hatred which she manifested 
towards her eldest child, excited indignation throughout Fnmec. 

The war between the English and French now bocama identified 
with the struggle between the Burgundians and Armognacs; the viru¬ 
lence of private miimoeities was thus added to the hoirort of open 
war, and the atrocities committed on both sides were shocking to 
bnmai^ nature. One outrage which excited great notice, moy he 
boeSj related as an iliosttation of the manners of the age. One of 
the mMt reBAWBed captains ia the Orleans faction was designated the 
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baitord of Vauras; he had been originally in the tervke of the iMOM 
of Amagnae, and to rerenge the deeth of hia master, he pnietieed 
the moat dreadfal aueltiea on ail the Burgyndians nrbo fell inta bi» 
power. An elm-ti«e near Meaux received hii name, becaoae be bong 
from it those victims who were unable to pay the enormoos ransoms 
he demanded. A young farmer became his captive, and the bastard 
put him to the torture; the wife of the prisoner, who had been about 
a year married, appeared before tbe barbarian, and besought mercy for 
<Jier husband. The bastard fixed an immense sum as the price of his 
liberation, and required that it should be paid before a certain day. 
Notwithstanding all her exertions the unfortunate woman was a few 
days too late; but not believing that Vaurus would execute his savage 
threat, she proceeded to Meaux, and tendered the ransom. Over* 
whelmed with fatigue and anxiety, she fainted on her arrival before 
the bastard, and when she recovered, her first question was for her 
husband. “ Pay the money,'’ said Vaurus, “and then you shall see 
him." She compUeil, and was then informed tliat he had been hanged 
on tbe appointed day. Her shrieks and reproaches filled tbe city 
with horror; hut the bastard, indignant at her grief, ordered her to be 
Stripped naked, and exposed under the tree where he was accustomed 
to hang his victims. The cruel orders were so rigidly obeveel, tliat 
the cords which hound her to the tree were so tightly drawn, as to cut 
through her flesh to the bone. The night on which she was thus 
exposed was dark and stormy; its terrors were heightened by the 
quivering of the corpses suspended from the tree, the feet of which 
frequently touched her liead as the branches swayed in the wind. In 
this situation she was seized with the pangs of premature labour; her 
cries of mortal agony were heard in the distant town, hut dread of 
the bastard prevented any one from coming to her assistance. The 
wolves, which in the distracted state of France prowled everywhere 
through the fields, soon scented their victim, on tlie following moniiiig 
she was found a mangled corpse, witli the torn remains of her unliorn 
infant by her side. Henry V. immediately laid siege to .Meaux; the 
defence was protracted for seven months, hut it was at length token 
by assault, the bastard of Vaurus was hanged on his own tree, and 
teveral of his nssor iates shared his fate. 

The deatli of Henry \\ of England, followed speedily by that «f 
Charles Vi. of France, produced a great change in the aspect of tbe 
war. Henry VI., wlio was proclaimed king of England and Prance, 
was an infant in the cradle, while the danpliin was in the very priina 
of life, sturronnded liy the greater part of the French nobility, and 
warmly supported by the hnlk of the nation. Though seyea>ely 
defeated, and apparently brought to the brink of rain, when his chief 
city Orleans was besieged, a deliverer suddenly appesued in the penon 
of Joan of Arc, the tide of prosperity, which hod hitherto flowed in 
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&rov «f the Kigiuh, anddenlj totntd, and the dnke of Bur^ndy 
(feoed BCfOtietiAu with tlie duiphin. It iras at tiiia criti* that 
9hili|t iiutiMted the order of the Golden Fleece, on the occasion of 
hie jaaniage with laaheUa of Portsfial (jua 1430), an order of knight¬ 
hood which won became the most illuitriout in Eorope. Soon after 
his marriage, the alienation of the dnke ftom the English interest 
coBtinufid to increase, and finally, under the auspices of the pope, he 
coacitidsd a treaty with Charles Vll^ whom he consented to recognise 
at legitimate sovereign of France. 

Haring disengaged himself from the French wars, the duke of 
Burgundy devoted himself to (he improvement of his dorainioni in 
the Low Countries. His brilliant court realised tlio visions of chi¬ 
valry ; the jousts and tournaments given under hia sanction surpassed 
in magnificence any that had yet been witnessed in Europe; the wealth 
of the commercial cities in Flanders was freely poured forth to defray 
the expenses, and noble knights from all parts of Europe flocked to 
the court of Burgundy to prove tboir vnluur in tlie lists. Philip 
encouraged (Lis taste for display amongst his subjects from political 
motives; he found that luxury diverted the attention of the turbulent 
municipalities and their magistrates from aflairs of state, and sus¬ 
pended, if it did not cmdicato, the .ancient jealousies between com¬ 
mercial freedom and feudalism. 

Nearly a century and a half had now elapsed since the Swiss 
cantons bad emancipated thcmselTes from the yoke of the house of 
Austria; the free states had become jealous of each other, some 
leagued with their ancient ciicinieK, others souglit alliances with the 
petty princes of Qermanv, and the feudal powers, to whom the 
example of .Swiss independence seemed friiugiit with dangerous con- 
8 e<|uence8, believed that nn opportunity was ofTcrwl for reducing the 
mouDtuineers to their former bondage. A le.iguc for the puqrose was 
formed by the potentates of western (Icrmany under the direct sanction 
of the emperor, and application was made to tbe duko of Burgundy 
for a.ssiatancc. He received the proposal vrry coolly, upon which the 
imperialists sought the aid of the king of France, who was very 
anxious, now that the wars were over, to get rid of the Arntagnacs, 
and other companies of soldiers, who lived at free quarters on the 
peasantT)', and prevented tbe country from enjoying tbe blessings of 
tranquillity. A a immense army wiu soon nnsed and placed under 
the eommand of the dauphin; it advanced towards .the frontiers of 
Sirkaerland, desolating the provinces through which it passed, and 
aOtnally commenced the siege of Busle before the Swiss had made any 
anaagements for defence. Intelligence of the danger of Basle reached 
th* 8wi« army engaged in (he siege of Famsburg; (be letkders were 
aoxioas to retire to the mountains, but the patriotic soldiers insisted 
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mkfiitgM to tiift focesor of ^ir eofMrjiat&i, $ai &» gtouati 
wtoe ftcwd to gnrtify tiaeir ardoar* 

@to toe onniiDg of the 24th of Augtot, 1444, Sw it e wa w4 
Rsoohmes met Sn the first time in mortjd conihst. The adTaaeei 
|wrd of the French, rrhieh alone was ten times more nomeiont iiiM 
Ae entire Swim army, occupied the heights on the right baaic of dUt 
BT«r Pirn, while the main body remained on the left hank, urging 
finnwaid tie siege of Basle. Though fatigued by dieir forced mardh^ 
and exhausted by want of sleep and refreshment, the 8wi« (Ed not 
hesitate one moment in assaulting the intrenchments of the French; 
Aeir desperate valour bore down every obstacle, the Armagnacs were 
driven from the ^heights, and fled in confusion across the Pirse. It 
was proposed by the Swiss leaders to rest satisfied with this success, to 
fortify themselves on the heights which they had just won, and wait 
until the contingents from the other cantons arrived before renewing 
the engagement; but Jhe impetuosity of the Swiss soldiers was not to 
he restrained by the counsels of prudence, they rushed down from the 
heights, plunged into the Pirse, and broke their ranks as they struggled 
through the waters. 

The dauphin took the necessary precautions to meet the daring 
onset; he posted his main body in such a position as to prevent com* 
munication between the Swiss and tlie garrison of Basle, which had 
actually made a sally, in the hope of effecting a junction. The Swiss 
reached the left bank of the Pirse under a heavy fire of cannons and 
culverins; but when, on emerging from the river, they attempted to 
form into line, they were charg(‘d so fiercely by the Germans and 
Armagnacs, that they were broken into separate bodies and surrounded 
by overwhelming numbers. Each detached body of the Swiss main¬ 
tained a fight with all the courage of despair; during ten hours they 
resisted every effort made t*i drive them into the Pirse ; they fell on 
the ground which they ha£ occupied, and the dauphin’s victory was 
obtained with the loss of eight thousand of his best soldiers. The 
French were not willing to fight a second battle with such fearless 
wuriors; in spite of the remonstrances of the Germans, the dauphin 
resolved to act the part of mediator, and a peace was concluded under 
his auspices, liy which the liberties of the Swiss cantons were formally 
recognised. The duke of Burgundy took no share in this war; he was 
too deeply engaged by the troubles of Flanders, where a formidable 
revolt had been raised by the citizens of Ghent. After a eanguinary 
tfmggle, the insurgent Flemings were subdued, and Ghent was d^ttived 
ef most of its municipal privileges. 

The dauphin of Prance, afterwards Louis XI., having proroked 
bis fisthar to war, was obliged to fly from his estates and seek shehtr 
with the dnke of Biugundy, who was at the time rendered nnessy by 
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(fapo iitiflB rf hii laa^tib tount <rf CharoW*, mj*. 
Mfmidj k&ovn in history m Chuka tha Bold. These fainily dis- 
IWth wi WK embroiied the •wots of fftnnce and Butpndj iat sereral 
$iMh but at kngti dw death ef Chariei VII. eendered the dauphin 
lliag 9i Fimee; the duke esoorted him safely to hia daminiaas, ten- 
teed him homage at hia sorereign, and assisted in the cawmomeB of 
kiaemmsatian. Louis was hir fcom being grateful for these benefits; 
he formed sevend plots to seise the person of the count of Charolais, 
foreseeing that he would become his most formidable riral, and be 
broke all the engagements he had made to restore the towns wliich had 
at Tarious times been wrested from the dukes of Duj|pindy by the 
nonarchs of France. The count of Charolais was not dispos^ to 
endure these wrongs with patience; contrary to the wishes of his 
£»th», he supported the nobles of France in their rcrolts against their 
Bosereigo, wd had just organized a foriniduble league against Louisa 
when the death of Duke Philip compelltHl him to adjourn his warlike 
designs, until he bad secured to himself bis iuhentunoe of the duchy 
of Burgundy. 

Few sovereigns were more generally .and jmtly lamented than 
Philip the Good; dtiring tlic fifty years of bis reign, Burgundy was 
the most wealthy, prosperous, and tranquil of all (he states of Europe; 
and bad he pleased to assert his independence, he might have hoeome 
a more powerful sovereign than the king of France hiraself. The 
general grief for his loss was increased by the dread winch the cha¬ 
racter of his successor inspired; the rashness, the pride, the obetinaoy, 
and the cruelty of Charles the Bold hud stained his entice career at 
count of Charolais; bis subjects and his neighbours were eijually tilled 
with alarm, lest the same qualities should lin still more sigiiuily mani¬ 
fested in the duke of Burgundy. 


Section VI.— FAe Ilirtory nf JluiywiJy (eoiic/mfof). 

iMMEmaiELY after his installation as duke of Burgundy, Charles the 
Bold, on the invitation of the principal citizens, paid a visit to Ghent, 
accompanied by his daughter .Mary nnd a very limited escort. A 
popular festival celebrated during his visit brought thememlicrs of the 
old trading corporations together; they began to complain to each 
other of the loss of their municipal privileges, the heavy taxes imposed 
upon them by the late duke, and the tyranny of the officers who had 
placed over them on the abolition of the civic magistracy. Some 
daring spirits proposed to take advantage of the crisis and obtain a 
redress of grievances. An insurrection was organized on the spot, 
and, eai the duke knew that any disturbances were meditated, he wa* 
closely besieged iu iiis palace, and the whole city wna at the mercy of 
tire revolten. It was with the greatest difficulty that bis councillors 
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dake from Ming <m. the mfiuiate populace at 
Jl*. head of hie guards ; but he «dod discovered Act fenee would be 
.WUHciliog against such a multitude; he was fosoed to yi^ to the 
popular demands, but in doing so, he made a secret vow tiud he 
would etact deadlj vengeance for the insult which had been ^«ed fo 
J^it authority. Ilis indignation was increased by similar leToUs htthe 
cities of Brabant and in Liege, which he j ustly attributed to the example 
of Ghent, aided by the secret intrigues of French emissaries. 

The troubles of Brabant were easily quieted; but the citieens of 
liege, relying on the indistinct promises of aid made by the king, of 
France, not only raised the standard of reyolt, but committed such 
atrocious crimes, that Charles determined to destroy the city. With 
some difEcuIty his councillors dissuaded him from executing hU design; 
the insurgents, after having been defeated in a pitched battle, were fcBreed 
to capitulate; the duke compelled them to submit to very severe terras, 
he refused to enter their city through the gates, and caused a breach of 
more than a hundred yards in breadth to be made in the walls, through 
which he led his army with all the insulting pomp of an ancient 
triumph. 

In revenge for the incentives to rel>ellion which the king of France 
■was more than suspected of having supplied to the people of Liege, 
Charles entererl into a close league with the discontented French 
princes who Lad taken up arms against Ijouis XL, while that monarch 
renewed his intrigues with tlie discontented burgesses in all the cities 
subject to the duke of Burgundy. Louis was, however, far the mew 
successful in this species of unavowed warfare j cold, cautious, and 
cunning, he wns able to conduct complicated intrigues, and to swait 
their success with patience, while the violent temper of Chaiies fre¬ 
quently led him to frustrate the plans on which he bad bestowed the 
most care and attention. In one memorable instance, the lieliaaoe^ 
Louis on his own craft had nearly proved his destruction; finding.that 
his envoys did not produce the effect he desired on the mind rf his 
rival, he resolved to try the effect of a personal interview, and unex¬ 
pectedly presented himscdf nt the duke of Burgundy’s court in Peronne, 
escorted by a feeble company of his jiersonnl retainers, 'fhe interview 
between the king and the duke was far from satisfactory; their mutual 
Jealousies soon began to threaten a rupture, when the intetligence of 
a new revolt in Liege, and the massacre of all the partisans of Buo- 
gundy in that city, including the prince-bishop, so roused the ftiry of 
CSrarles, that he made his soTcreign a prisoner, and would proUthly 
have proceeded to further extremities, but for the interference of bis 
esoneiL 

liuiis, taken in his own toils, was obliged to submit to dA 'terras 
of peace dictated by Charles; tlie most mortifying condkiaa of his 
labdatioB was that he should lead an array against the iasurgHit citb 
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i«u «f tl)BS aid ilia raital in t a p y Teatinga kvoII vdiidi he 

had himwlf woratlj iii«tigat«i}. Th« dund iumI i«jr^ annki wfnwon 
anmUed, and th^ mait^«d togethar against the d«f«t«d citiiens of 
liega, who bad nercr imagined the potstbtli^ of sneh a oembiration. 
They did not, howmr, despair, bat defended thetatelrea with great 
DOQxage, until the adraoced guard of the Bargundiani had forc^ its 
Way through the breaches of the walla, and made a lodgment in the 
principal street. All resistance was then at an end; the city became 
the prey of the barbarous soldiers; it wns cruelly pillaged for sererat 
daysi and those citizens who escaped the sword either perished of 
hunger as they wandered through the woods and fields, or were deiirered 
errn to the executioner. AAer this srene of massacre had lasted eight 
lays, Charles left the city, after haring given orders that every edifice 
in liege should be destroyed, except the churches, and the houset 
belonging to the clergy. As Liege was an episcopal city, the clergy 
posses^ or claimed a very considerable portion of it, and the excep¬ 
tion made in tbeir favour saved it from ruin. 

Louis never forgave the indignities which he had endured at 
Peronne, and in his forced march to Liege; without openly declaring 
war against Burgendy, he secretly raised up enemies against the duke 
in every quarter, and Cliarles, by the violence of his passions, con- 
atautly exposed himself at disadvantage to the ninchinalioni of his 
rival, itendered insolent )>y continued prosperity, he alienated from 
him the brave chivalry of Burgundv, by bestow ing all his confidence 
on a foreign favourite, the count ot Canipo-llasso, who flattered his 
vanity by an absolute suhraitsion to ins rapriees. Jxiuis had the good 
fortune to win the friendship of the Swiss, whom liis riviil had changed 
from friends into foes by the most wanton violation of treaties; and 
Charles, to svhnm the very name of freedom was odious, on account 
of the revolts of Ghent and Liege, n-solve^l to bring the independent 
mountaineers once more under the yoke of feudal bondage. 

Rarely had Europe seen so splendid an amiy as that which Ctiarles 
led to the invasion of Hwitxcrland; it consisted of thirty-six thousand 
soldiers, long innred to military exerciwi, nrconijmnied Ly the most 
fonnidablft train of artillery that hud ever yet Iwen lirought into the 
field. Count de Nomont, who conimanded the advanced guard, opened 
the campaign by laying siege to Vverdun, a city which had formed 
part of bis domain, and w here he bad numerous partisans. The gales 
of the city were treacherously opened to the Burgundians daring the 
night; hut the Swim garrison, though surprised and half naked, made 
a desperate resistance, and finally succe^cd in cutting their way to 
the castle. Count dc Nomont immediately invested this fwtress, 
dcclarihg that the Swiss tbouid receive no quarter if they made the 
slightest retistBiiee. His menaces were received with defiance, and 
his first asMult was repulsed with great Iom. fie then ordered his 
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iol4ki» to ill lik^ widi faaraoef of dried wood, irisK,. kaf^iiAd 
aibo; eoBibairiblo*, to wfairii ke set fire, «»i in a few nibtatH tfce 
oania((ntioB spread rooad the cMd& Suddmd^ the gsdet rvese epesad 
Bad dtc drawbridge fell; the Swiss, lisked together in a nnied 
yVolan^^ rushed upon the Burgundian lines, broke their way through 
tfacBs, and leisurely retired to Graoaon, haring so&ied bat a trifiiag 
low. 

The duke himself advanced to besiege Graason; it was bravely 
defended, but the walls soon began to crumble under the heavy fire <i£ 
the Burgundian artillery, and several of the citizens, seduced by pro^ 
raises and bribes, clamoured for a capitulation. It was agreed that 
the governor and the best soldiers of the garrison should preseal 
themselves before Charles and demand to be Emitted to merey, as ha 
emissaries had promised. The moment, however, that they appeared 
Charles ordered them to be seized and bound; without listening to 
their appeals or to the remonstrances of his own nobles,he commanded 
the governor and bis officers to be hanged, and all the rest to be hurled 
as they were, bound liand and foot, into the lake. About two hundred 
Swiss were thus treacherously massacred; they died without murmur 
or complaint, fully persuaded that their murder would he avenged by 
their countrymen. 

Intelligence of this event spread rapidly through the cantons; on 
overy side the bold mountaineers flew to arms, while the duke, having 
formed an intrenched camp at Granson, advanced with a strong detach¬ 
ment towards Neufchatel. Pride had rendered him so regaidless of 
ordinary precautions that he came unexpectedly in presence of the 
main body of the Swiss in the mountain defiles, when with his usual 
impetuosity he gave the signal to engage. The Swiss pikemeu formed 
in close line drove back the Burgundi.in cavalry, and steadily advancing 
in close order forced the squadrons of horse before them, destroying 
some of the bravest knights of the enemy as they got entangled in the 
pteii. Every effort which the duke made to extricate his gallant 
chivalry only added to the confusion, and whilst he vainly strove to 
form hia linaa, fresh troops appeared upon the heights on kb left flank, 
loitiag the war-cry of “Granson! Gransou! ’’ to show that theiy caste ta 
Bifenge the massacre of their brethren. Soon after the hems of Ua 
aod Unterwalden were heard in the distance; they were two enonsooi 
keens which according to tradition had been bestowed upom thaap 
Mstuit hy Pepin and Charlemsgna; their sound had often filled iavSH 
den wkh dread during the old wars of Aiiatria, and appeared on du 
pnaant occooias scarcely less ominous to the Bargsndiaae. 

The retraat of theadvanced-gsoed rf Chaiiea beeasM eretysuBMal 
Mredumdexly, it wwat irntgiheonveried ini* a preripbala fligH«Ml 
tiw ftigitiwss on naching the iatrenchad camp filed it witk tbs aasM 
tom and oo sft M iran by whkh they warn pts o M a ed thaagalm. fat ma 
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£d C!]wle»attaipt to rawdj ike duarder; kit ardHarjornea tdar a 
ImMa and toeffeetotl fee eketdeaed tkeir gone; kultolka eBxiiMrMi 
Sed widMot ainkiog t blow, aad at laogtk, being left almeat akiae, he 
ptkted hia ounp witk t &w stteadaeta, ieanng to ike Swiaa tke rick' 
eat koo^ tkat had been gained is war tor teTerol centuries Aswng 
tke ^oUa tkua abandoned ware three celebrated dianondt, «f wkioh 
one BOW odoma tbe tiara of tbe pope, a second it reckoned omoagat tke 
laeat aplendid treaauree of the emperor of AutUria, and tke third, 
aaaally called tbe Sooci diemond, woa long the richest brilliant is tke 
sown of France. 

Grief and rage for his defeat reduced Charles to a state bordering 
m inaocitj. It was not until after the lapse of several weeks that ke 
iegaa to take active measures for repairing bis losses, and preventing 
(he king of France from profiting by his reverses. Ail tha wealth 
which he had hoarded during his reign; all the treasures which k« 
could procure from tha wealthy cornnierciid cities in Flanders and 
Brabant, were freely poured forth to recruit lus army, the hells of the 
churches were melted down and cast into cannon to repair the loss of 
bis artillery at Granson; he hired auxilinrics from France, from Italy, 
and from England; the chronicles assert that his English legion, con¬ 
sisting of three thousand men, >v;is the only trustworthy division of 
his army. On the other hand the Swiss cinplojc'd themselves in for¬ 
tifying Morat, which they regarded us the key of Berne, and sent 
pressing messages to their confederates to hasten the arrival of their 
ceapeedve contingents. 

On the 27th of May, H/fi, Charles quitted lus camp at lauisanne 
to commence tha siege of Morat; rarely has a place been mow vigor- 
oosly assailed or more obstinately defended; the walls wer* hrsacked 
in several places, hut every assault of the Hurgundions tvos repulsed^ 
and tbe duke himself was twice dnven back from the ruined rampartl. 
This marvellous resistance gave the Swiss time to assemble tkeii 
armies, bat Morat was on the point of felling when they adraneed to 
its relief. Several of his officers advised Charles to raise the siige oa 
tke appioBck of the Swiss, and retire to ground more farourahle for a 
field of battle, but he was as obstinately deaf to good counsel ke bad 
ben at Osansos, and his passioos had produced a kind of fever whidi 
■adered him m icritabie that bis dearest friends were afraid to i^iproack 
ktok Swiss tonasd their line of battle under tbe shelter of a liaa 
of UUa eovered with IxeM which efiectuaiiy oonceafed their ntoveusitte 
finsB their anet n ies ; Charlea advanced to dislodge them from this poai- 
tian in a tempaat of rain, which injured his powder and relaxed the 
kaw-alainp of kii awbesa. Tbe Bucgoidiana, finding Uiat they could 
Mt get tkxmi^ tk* wood nw esitioe the Swmb feom thsdi fines, begaa 
t* sathos towiwds tkehr aamp, dranebad witk nua and exbawted faf 
titeimastoaa- martth Tkn&i^ geaaal, Haas de ilallwyll, «ko bad 
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bigi^ feme in the wan,of Hwigatf; game tbea^niil of 
pfrait; Ben^ the young duke of Lorraine, whom (%a-le«’iidd 
^ppe4 W his paternal domiiuont, adranced at the head ef tia bafiiliy 
of the confederates, and the BoigundiaBa w^e attadbed in^tiie^ 
intrenched camp. Charles could scarcely be persuaded that the SwiMt 
would hare haaarded so perilcms an attempt; he hastened to bring up 
his men-at-arms to the place where the chief assault was made, and at 
the same time opened a heavy fire from his bAtteries on the advaneiiig 
columns. His best artillery-men however had fallen at Granson; bis 
catmon being ill-served did but little execution, whilst Hallwyll under 
cover of the smoke led a body of troops along the Burgundian lines 
and suddenly falling on their exposed flank, forced his way into the 
midst of the camp before the manoouvre was discovered. On the other* 
extreme the Burgundians were equally surprised by an unexpected 
sally from the garrison of Moral; they fell into remediless confusion, 
the battle was no longer a fight but a carnage, for the Swiss sternly 
refused quarter, so that “ cruel as at Morat,” long continued to be a 
proverb in their mountains. 

The states of Burgundy, blunders, and Brabant, refused to grant 
the duke the enormous sums which be demanded to niisc a third army, 
and whilst be was engaged in threatening them with his wraUi, and 
collecting as many soldiers as he could procure from bis own resources, 
he learned that Lorraine was nearly recovered by its young duke Itene, 
who, after making himself master of several towns, with little or no 
opposition, had laid siege to Nancy. Tlie city was taken before Charles 
was ready to march, and Hene baring secured it with a fiiithful gar¬ 
rison, proceeded to tlunSwrss cfuitons to solicit aid against their common 
enemy. Sieges were always unfavourable to tlie duke of Burgundy; 
he was unable to reduce N'anev, but he obstinalelv persisted in remitin- 
iug before the walls, while his amn suffered severely from an inclement 
winter and the increasing want of pay and provisions. In fiict the 
unfortunate duke was now sold to his enemies bvhis favourite Chmpo- 
Basso, and his nish cruelty had ltd him to precipitate the execation of 
the chief agent of the plot, whom be had by chance made prisoner. 

On the dth of Jiinuury, 1477, Kenv of Lonaine, at the head of the 
Swiss confederates, was seen from the Burgundian camp advancing to 
tlie relief of N'anej'. In the very beginning of the buttle the deserttosi 
of the traitor C'ompo-Basso decided the fate of the day, but the brave 
chivalry of Burgundy in this, the last of their fields, nuuntBiiied a 
desperate resistance until night pot an end to the combat. The firia 
of the duke of Burgundy was for a long ttme unoartaiii, bat aftra a 
tedious search hia body was found oovered with wounds, soae of 
which had evwy appearaace of being inflided by aaMUtias. Ren^ 
paid ere^ poaiible respect to the rainaiM of the anfoitaaata Cbarlis^' 
and he libeled all hit Burgundian prisoam that thay adght atteMi 
the fonetal. 
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IIm hirtwy rf Mvjr Baifimd/, <li# diragfitw txti ntdoMidr of 
durics <1 m Baid, niut be reeled briei/< No aoonar urd* Uie newt 
of her fiitketo deoth bown tim tbe kiftf; ef France prepa^ to teiie 
a* kerdonwMat in Bvrgudf, Md the Flemings rote in huamotion 
ifointt kee Mthoritf. Louii at first was disposed to fierce her to 
QOtnj the dtapbio, and that re-onite Butgundj to Prance, but the 
ioittUHU coune of pobcy which he parsued defeated his object The 
FleBiagt diaeoTered the intrigue; they seised on the faTOurite 
nunciliim of the unhappy princess, and beheaded them before her 
>yei in the market-place of Ghent. Jfary ttm subsequently married 
0 Duke Maximilian of Austria, but he only obtained possession of 
i»er dominions in the Netherlands; Buq^undy was conquered by the 
French, and Maximilian had neitlier the energy nor the wisdom to 
recover it from Louis. 'Iljis was the origin of the hitter hoetility 
between the sovereigns of France and Austria, which for a long series 
of years kept the continent of Europe in almost perpetual war. 


Section VII .—The Age of Charles V, 

Tmt pdidcal idea of maintaining a balance of power, which was first 
formed in Italy, began to spread north of the Alps, in consequence of 
the rapid and overwhelming increase of the Austrian power. Maxi¬ 
milian of Austria, son of the Emperor Frederic III., marriiHi Mary of 
Burgundy, daughter and heiress of Charles the Bold, duke of Buigundy 
(ad. 1477), as has been already related, and in her right obtained 
possession of the fertile snd wealthy provinces of the Netherlands. 
His son, Philip the Fair, was united to Joanna, infunia of Spain, 
daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, whose union had joined the 
kingdoms of jkrragon and Castile. The fruit of Philip's marri^e 
with Joanna was two sons, Charles and Ferdinand; and the elder of 
these, at the age of sixteen, inherited the crown of Spain and its colo¬ 
nies, in addition to his paternal dominions in the Netherlands (a.d. 
Idlfl). The death of his grandfather Maximilian transmitted to him 
the Austrian territories, and the other domains of the house of Haps- 
buif h, and the electors chose him to fill the vacant throne of the 
eospite. Thus Gharles, the first of Spain, and the fifth of the empire, 
potssiued greater power than any sovereign that had fionrished in 
Europe sum* the days of Charlemagne. In the beginning of bis 
reign, be resigned bis hereditary dominions in Germany to hit brother 
Pefdiamkd, svho afrerwards succeeded him in the empire, and became 
the frrander ef the second Austrian line of emperors, which ended 
with Ohorki VL (x.ix 1740). From the Esepeior CbsDrira descended 
the Austidan frmuiy of Spanish kings, which was tenninnted by the 
deeds of Obmlet IL (aJ>. 1700). 
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of isitika %<maei lAe 4flMlilir'’pt'4fe 
KtM in MHtceif toMisfe K^jmeal 
feAtliiMe n ttrengtheniag tlwir power fey new tKaimti -' -Ijti i* - 
'-and SHutied Anne, ri«ter of Louis, lang of Hvngsrp mi‘ftteiiiv; 
and wttea tltst monan^ fell in war against the TMo; aMai'tk^ 
tkOM tongdoms to the hereditary dominions of Austria. Ctelsa'^^, 
his maxnsge with Isabella, daughter of Eramanael, id^ «f Mm|> 
fil, prepared the way for his son Philip’s annexatioB of tiiat 
to Bptm, ' 

Two iDonarehs, eotemporary with Charles, were idstost eqita% 
hound hy their interests to check the pteponderanee of die honte 
Austria, Henry VIII. of England, and Francis L of Fraoee. Henry 
VIL, after the rictory of Bosworfh field had given him oadwpnted 
possession of the crown, laboured diligently and aaooessfnlly to extend 
the royal authority, and to raise the commenaJ prosperity of Ae 
nation. On his death (a.d. 1509) he bequeathed to his son a rkh 
treasury and a flourishing kingdom. Possessing sucli advantages, 
Henry Vlll. might have been tlie arbitrator of Europe, but his nattt- 
tally fine talents were perverted by flattery; he allowed free scope to 
all his passions, and his actions were consequently the result of caprioe, 
vanity, or resentment, rarely, if ever, of enlightened policy. Many of 
Ae defects in bis administration must, however, be ascribed to Ae 
pride and ambition of his prime minister, Cardinal Wolaer, who 
lacrifioed Ae welfare of England and the honour of his sovereign to 
further his private ends or gratify his idle vanity. 

Francis I. was a prince of higher character; he had many of the 
noble qualities, and nut a few of the faults, usually ascribed te the 
spirit of chivalry; bold, enterprising, and personally brave, he did hot 
always regulate his actions by prudence, and his [rashness lost whot 
his^Talour bad won. Soon after coming to Ae crown, he undertaoh 
to recover Milan, and overthrew Sforia and the imperialists sd Mad^ 
nano. The defeated duke resigned his country for a pensiM; the 
pope and Ae northern Italian states assented to Ae arrangement, aad 
, tha posaeision of Ae contested duchy seemed secured to Franoa by 
the ooBolDtkm of a treaty with Ac Swiss cantons (a.B, IhM). 
Ksariy at Ae same time a treaty waa mode with Charles, who ‘'hpd 
Mt yet naceeeded to the empire, which aecned to etahliab pratro, hnt 
anly landeicd war more certato. 

Haniy sad Francis were boA candidates wiA ChaelM tut the 
•■pit"; Ae fbnner, bowerer, bad no ratioiial hc^ea ef miii taa, wABa 
iWtacit coaid act hide bit asticipatioiis of sswosae, no mom Ifaai Ida 
7 At HMc a t l sB whaa he failed. Tho nutual jealoiMiea of A« Jlnhih 
ml fipaaith a w a a ra hs wwra aggravated by bcatiie sdaim; Qudm, 1^ 
laana wt. «o«td ihim a ad Ae aneiaat paateariona af.tht loli^ 
Diu'gmipi asd M waa feudal icrmtign, m taipeiwr, esw thVMMhmi' 
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ItaSaa •tatei^ the dbte^' 4»Aj «f eihioh hii I peei ^ yti ^ ^ gN ii iy i ilL jii 
Aanee. On the eth* head, ^iVeiuil had deiaM to ^ ihiKM f 
Narure and Ni^ea, ahioh he «M way nawiffiag te Hi|l, Peiile 
aoaid not leaf mli^ hetveea theae potentatea, aetth«r were their 
foicee fo ttneqnalij matched at might at firet he tt^^oaed. Tha 
gxteimee doaiiuotu of Chariee were governed hf diffn^'' oe(Htit«< 
lioae; in none, not even in 6p«Q, wm he wtiollj nafetterod, while 
Oemuaj, where the Reformation wm oonstantly raiting embarraatiaf 
Woeettcme, and the princee ever anxious to circumecribe the imperial 
hnthofitjr, added more to hii nominal than to Lit real etrength. Hit 
pnanoee were alto einharrattcd, and hr often found it an almoat hnn- 
bentbie difficuhr to provide for the payment of hit troope, most of 
whom were necettarily mercenaries. On the other hand, Franci* 
|wberited aimoet despotic authority; bit power ooncentrated, hit own 
pnhjecU were enrolled a# his soldier*, and the regular oigantaation of 
Ihe French goTcrnineBl freed him from the hnaneinl embarraMmenti 
^ hit rival. Both etrengihcned thcmselve* by allianoet; Cbnrlee 
pained the aid of the pop<‘, and won Henry Vlli. to bit tide by 
duping the egregiou* vanity of Wolscy; Fmneit, on the other hand, 
Wat supported by the Swiss and the Venetians. The war began 
nearly at the tame moment in Navarre, the Netherlands, and Lom- 
Itardy. The treachery of the queen-niotlier, who withheld trom the 
FKnch commander, l^utrcc, the tnoney liceessary to pay the Iroopt 
tmployed in Italy, led to the loss of Milan and the greater part of the 
luchy. An effort made to recover the lost ground led to the battle of 
Biooeca (i-D. In22), in which the French were lotnlly defeated and 
inally expelled from Italy; and flenon, their roost faithful ally, wa* 
lubjceted to the power of their enemies. An event of scarcely let* 
importance was the death of I>eo, and the elevation of Adrian, W 
devoted adherent of Charles, to the jmpnl chair; and this was toon 
followed by the desertion of the Veiielians to the imiwriat tide. 

Francis might have ttil) recovered the Milanese, where the etnpe 
ror’i troop* had been disbanded for want of pny, hod not the queen* 
mother, blinded by passion, induced liim to treat the Conttablr of 
Bourbon with toch grot* injustice, that tbU powerful noMe entered 
into n eemt istrigne with the emperor, and agreed to iwte the 
■tudnrd of molt. The dtseoveiy of the plot delayed Hie French 
Idng'e match into Italy; and though he protected bit own (mitoriet, 
tha Mi l anme wm hrecovnahly 1^ Encouraged hy this Mccett, 
dmrlM c omm a nde d the inperiol generals to invade Frsnee on the 
lide of Provenee, while the king of England promised to attack it on 
Ike north. Hod riiis jdon been exeetued, Fnineis must have been 
rained; hot Woisey, pnvoked by the tdevatkm of dement Til. to 
tiho popocyr, «t tha d^ of Adriai, avoiqpd Mmaelf for the hioken 
ptnuMO of the oapeser, ohated Hony'o aidom- for onrtNfriM, and 
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Iri*'fo«« at home aaier pretend* of raii»ti ^ 
ttiS##' had emhfac*iJ'tl* of the French Kng. Chad!*, 
.j C#iiitiBand monej, cottld not malce a dicjgi^ou cm the ude of 
or tiie Ketherlande, and the imperiatuta, haring nseleeslf tnisted 
J^ijowitjy, yfen compelled to retire from Prorence. 

'.'JQated by hit eucces*, Francis hastened to invade Italy; but 
httbead of pt^ng the pursuit of the shattered imperialists, he laid 
^age to Psria, and thus gave his adrcrsaries time to strengthen and 
recmb their forces. With similar imprudence, he sent a large 
detachuent to invade Naples, hoping that the viceroy of that kingdom 
would withdraw a large portion of the imperialists from the Milanese 
for its defence. But Charles’s generals having received a strong rein¬ 
forcement raised in Germany by the Constable of Bourbon, attacked 
the French in their intrenchroents, and gained a decisive victory, in 
which Francis himself was made prisoner. 

This great calamity was principally owing to the romantic notions 
of honour entertained by the French king; he had vowed that he 
would take Pavia or perish in the attempt; and rather than expose 
himself to the imputation of breaking a promise of chivalry, he remained 
In his intrenehments, though the means of safe retreat were open to 
him. Never did armies engage with greater ardour than the French 
and Imperialists before the walls of Pavia (February 24fh, 152S). On 
the one hand, a gallant young monarch, seconded by a generous 
BObllity, and followed by subjects, to whose natural impetuosity indig¬ 
nation at the opposition which they had encountered added new force, 
Ctmtended for victory and honour. On the other side, troops more 
completely disciplined, and conducted by generals of greater abilities, 
foO|^^ from necessity, with courage heightened by despair. The 
imperialists, however, were unable to resist the first efforts of the 
French valour, and their firmest battalions began to give way. But 
^ f^nc of the day was quickly changed. The Swiss in the service 
of France, unmindful of the reputation of their country for fidelity 
nod martia] glory, abandoned tbeir post in a cowardly manner. The 
fir^Ott of Pavia sallied out and attacked the rear of the French 
the h eat of the action with such fur)- at threw it into etmfiirion ; 
OM Psaean, falling on their cavalry with the imperial horse, amemg 
whom^ad prudently intermingled a conndetable number of %aaiil 
iii^ waed with the heavy mnskets then in use, bttie fonaidaMe 
ttnnsual method of attack, against which they wew totally 
hecerae nnivenal, and resatanee ceased in 
IlmM ejwfjr past but wh«e the king was in penee, who io^ltl now, 

Th^wotaSed ht ■svet^ 

Sfy- . iyyyyf**? JjjwlMWwowBilk aiSMiKthrm 

uni>«ad cndewwmng w^iiwr'fcia'Blk'rt the 
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tlieir own, fell at liii feet. Tb« king, exSMtuted with 
ajjB^nd ecaroelf capable of fnrtber rciutaooe, iran. left alvoet 
u^, exQOued to |ke fury of tome SpaoUk (oldim, itnageTt to hii 
rank, and enraged at Lie obatinacy. At that moment came np Pom* 
perant, a French gentleman who had entered, together with waihoD, 
into the emperor'* scrrice, and placing himself by the mde of the 
monarch against whom he had rebeli^ assisted in proteettiu him 
from tlie T^eiice of the soldiers; at the same time beseeching him to 
murrender to BoarWn, who was not far distant. Imminent as the 
danger iras which now surrounded Francis, he rejected with indigna¬ 
tion. the thoughts of an action whicli would hare afforded such triumph 
to his traitorous subject; and calling for Lnunoy, wlio also happened 
to he near at Imiid, gave up Ills sword to him; whicli hr, kneeling to 
kiss the king’s hand, rcceircd with profound respect; and takiog his 
own sword from his side, presented it to him, saying “ that it did not 
become so great ti monnrcli to remain disarmed in the presence of one 
of the emperor's subjects." 

Although I,.iunoy treated his royal cnptiic with all the marks of 
respect due to his rank and cliaracter, he nevertheless guarded him 
siith the utmost precaution, ^lle was solicitous, not only to prewnt 
any possibility of his csiujiiiig, but afraid tliut his own troops might 
seize his person, and detain it ns the best security for the payment of 
their arrears. In order to [irovide aguiust both these dangers, he con¬ 
ducted Francis, the day after the hulllc, to a strong castW, and com- 
mittetl him to the custody of an ofHeer rcmatkahle for the strict vigi¬ 
lance which such a tiust rcfiuircd. Francis, who formed a judgment 
of the cmjicror's di.sposition by his own, was cztremely deriroos that 
Charles should he informed of liii siluniion, fondly hoping that, from 
his generosity or sympathy, he should oLlain speedy relief, lie thctc* 
fore gave a passjiort to an imperial officer to carrv the intelligence of 
the battle of I’uvia and hi» own capture llirougli France, os the com- 
mnnicatioii with Spain by land w.is the most safe and certain at this 
season of the year. 

, Charles received the account of this signal success with affeoted 
moderation, but at the same time deliberated with the utmost Kdrci- 
tude how he might derive the greatest advantages from the misfortones 
of his adversary. His first demands were that Francis thonld restore 
tha dseby of Biugundy, which, as we have seen, was dishonourably 
srrutsd from hit ancestors by Louis XI.; that Provence and Hanphiae 
skoold he erected into an independent kingdom for the ooustaUe of 
Boorbon; that satU&ctioa sfaotild be made to the king of Kokand for 
1^ dairna on France; and that all the pretossioM of Franca ta terri- 
M Ihdy should be renottaced ibt evar. Fnocii waa so indent 
td kbg tafured ta make soch igooiaiawttt ooaaeHMB% that ha draw 
hii Nuggar, and made an attaoipt to caauwt raieide; ha waa of eouna 
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Bad it was hinted that a peraonal interview with the emperor 
mnitd lead to the offer of more equitable conditions. Francis himself 
.W of the some opinion; he was sent in a Spanish galley to Barcelona, 
.frotB whence he was removed to Madrid; hut on reaching that city, 
bo WM sent to the Alc-azar, and guarded more carefully than ever, and 
U appeared evident that the king’s reliance on the emperor’s generosity 
had been wholly misplaced. 

But this triumph, which seemed to have made Charles master of 
Italy end arbiter of Kurope, so far from yielding the substantial advan¬ 
tages which might reasonably have been expected, served only to array 
against him the jealousy of England, of the Italian states, and of the 
Protestant princes of Germany. At the same time the disorganized 
condition of his tln.anecs, and the consequent difficulty of finding pay, 
subiistence or the munitions of war for his soldiers, reduced his 
Italian armies to inactivity in the very moment of victory. Henry 
VIII. was the first of tiie impeiial allies to set the example of defec¬ 
tion; he entered into a defensive iilliaiice nitli Louise, the queen- 
regent of France, in uliieh all the difiVreiices between him and her 
soon were adjusted; at the same time lie engaged that he would employ 
his best offices iii older to d<'liver his new ally from a state of captivity. 
Imprisonment soon liegaii to produce such injurious effects on the 
mental and bodily IhsiIiIi ofFiaucis, timt Charles began to fear that 
all his plans might Ire frustrated hv the death of his captive, and he 
therefore sought a personal interview with him, in which he held out 
a hope of milder conditions of liberation. 

The chief obstacle that stood in tlie way of Francis's liberty was 
the emperor's continuing to insist .so jievemptorily on the restitution of 
Burgundy as a preliminary to that event. But the history of Bur¬ 
gundy while an indepimdeiit dueliy, as detailed in preceding sections, 
sufficiently proves that conqdianee with such a demand would have 
reduced the monarch of France to a state of complete dependence on 
hit nominal vassals. Francis often declared that he would never con¬ 
sent to disniemlicr liis kingdom, and that, if even he should so fat 
forget the duties of a monarch os to come to such a resolution, the 
fundamental lows of the kingdom would prevent its taking effect 
Finding that the emperor was inflexible on the point he suddenly 
took the resolution of n signing his crown, with all its rights and pre¬ 
rogative*, to his son the dauphin, determining rather to end hit days 
in priaoii than to purchase his freedom Ly concession* unworthy of a 
king. 

ChaHe* was so alarmed by this resolution that he consented to 
modify his demands so far at not to insist on the resdintion of Bur¬ 
gundy until the king was set at liberty. The remaining eonditioM of 
the treaty were taffidenlly onerous; but a few hour* before tagni^ 
them, Pranas assembled such of bis counsellon as happened to be in 
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'IdMM, iuiring exMcteti from tbem a (otenm oath of wemy, he 
'Inede«1<it^ enumeralion in thrir preeonee of the dnhoneamble aett 
aa anprinerly rigour which the emperor had employed in order 
tfr eaeuare or intimidnte him. For that nsuon, be toolt a fimtial 
proteet in the handa of notaries that his content to the treaty should 
he coneidered aa an inToluntary deed, and be deemed null and »oid. 
By this diaingenuous artifice, for nliich (lie treatment he had receired 
■arae bo apology, Francis endeavoured to satisfy his honour and con- 
•eienoe in signing the treaty, and to provide at the same time a 
pntext on which to break it. 

About a montli after the signing of the frenly, the regent's rati- 
4eotion of it was brought from Fiume, and two princes of the blood 
test B8 hostages for its exeeulmn. At last Franeis took leave of the 
emperor, whose suspienm of (lie king's sinci nts ineiensmg aa the lime 
of puffing it 10 the proof [([iproacln <1, he attempn d to liind him still 
jkiter by exacting iiriv prnniiM's. ohieb nfli r chose be had alnnidy 
Bade, the French tnoimrch Mas imt slow to gnint He act out from 
Madrid, a place Mhuli the remeiiibrnncc of so many afilbting circum- 
ttancea rendered peculiarlv mliniis to him, with the joy natural on 
SUeh an ocsnsion, and began the long Mished-for journey towards his 
own dominions, lie Mas esemted bv a liody o( horse, under the com¬ 
mand of Alarijon, mIio. as llic king drcM nenr the frontiers of France, 
guarded liim Milh more scnijoilous exactness tliaii ever. W hen he 
nrriverl at the nvir Andaie, Miiicli separates die two kingdoms, 
Lautrcc, one ol liis f.nonrile generals appeared on the op|>otile bank, 
with a guard of horse in miiiiber lo Alarcon's. An empty bark 

was moored m liie middle of tliesCreani, die atlendanta drew up in 
order on the opposite banks; at ilie same mslniit l,Hun<iy put off with 
eight gentlemen from the Spatnsli, anil I aiiliee niili the same numljot 
from the French side of the river, die former li.id die king in his boat ; 
tire latter the too princely host.ige*, the dauphin and the duke of 
Orleans; they met in the empti i<s«p 1, die exebange was made in a 
moment; Francis, after a shore embmec of his cliildren. leaped into 
iBOtrec's boat, and reached the I'V'rich shore, lie mounlid at that 
hmtant a Turkish horse, waved Ins liand over his head, and, witli a 
jayoua voice, cried dnud several times, “I am yet a king!" then, polling 
apun to hi* horse, be gjllo|Kd at full speed lo 8t. Jean de Lux, and 
thenee to Bayonne. This event, no less impaiienlly desired liy the 
Prcatii peojde than their monareh, happened on the IWth of March, 
1536, a year and twenty-two days after the fatal battle of Pavia. 

Ill* state* of Burgundy afforded Francis the first opportunity of 
KAming to fulfil the conditions of his liberation. They repreaeBied to 
tlw asMBreh that he bad no right to make a transfer of their «tl«- 
CMM without their conaent, and that they would rather assert their 
TB<iip*niVnru than submit to a fonign docniniou. Upon this, Frauois, 
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'towardi Ae imperiid »Tni>assadon, represented to them tbe 
http owlMity of performing what be had undertaken, and ofiFered, in 
lieb of Burgundy, to pay the emperor tn'o millions of crowns. The 
mbatsodors, who were well aware that tlie entire scene had been 
Ortweeted between the king and the states, refused to admit any naodi- 
fletrtion of the treaty; they returned to Madrid, and Charles, who 
pemeiTed that he bad been over-reached, exclaimed in the most public 
-Jithnner and in the harshest terms against Krancis, as a prince roid of 
feith and honour. The inench king, on the other hand, asserted that 
no promise obtained by force was binding, and eirsily obtained from 
the pope a full absolution from all the obligations which he had 
contracted. 

During this period, Germany was cruelly harassed by insurrections 
of the peasants, goaded to madness by the oppressions of their lords. 
In Tlmringia, wliere a great part of the population had been converted 
to Lutheranism, Muncer, a wild fanatic, became the leader of the 
insurgents, and by stimulating their ignorant zeal, added religious 
bigotry to the horrors of civil war. Luther sincerely lamented the 
scandal that these disturbances brought on tlic cause of the reformation; 
but his ovrn marriage with a nun who had broken her vows gave 
such general offence, that his influence, for a season, was greatly 
diminished. 

Francis was not long at liberty before he not only protested 
j»gainst the treaty of Madiid ami refused to fulfil any of its stipulations, 
tbut organized a new league against Chailes, which was named “ Holy," 
because the pope was its nominal head. The Venetians, the duke of 
Milan, and the English King, joined the coiifedemry; hut their 
operations were so slow and feeble, that the imperialists easily main¬ 
tained their nscendaney in the north of Italy The constable of 
Bourbon, irritated by tlie vacillating conduct of the pope, marched 
against Rome, heedless of the truce that had been granted to the 
pontiff by the viceroy of Naples. “ The eternal city" was taken by 
assault, and suffered more severely from the soldiers of a catholic king 
than from the barbarous pagans of an earlier age. Ifourbou foil ia 
the asmult; hut the command of the imperialists devolved on the 
prince of Orange, who Wsieged the pope in the castle of 8t. Angelo, 
and compelled him to yield himself a prisoner (a », 1527). Charles 
received the intelligence of this success with contemptible hypocrisy; 
he professed the most sincere sorrow for the captivity of the holy 
pontiff, and ordered prayers to be offered for his delivenmce in dl tho 
Spaoish churches, instead of sending orders for bis libcmtiosi. 8o 
grsal was the indignation excited by the harsh treatment of the pope, 
that Francis was enabled to invade Italy and penetrate to the wery 
walls of Ns^)les. But here bis prosperity ended; the pope, liberated 
from eaptivity, tetolred to conciUnte the emperor; the Yeaetwni 
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b«cftne jenloos of tbe Fr«ncli power, snd, fiooUr, tlie Ciesoete henk, 
Andrew Doriit, routed bj tbe wrongs wbicb Fnneit bad inSiettd «a 
himaelf and bis couutrr, rerolted to tbe emperor, and turned tba 
tenle of Uie war bj nudcing tbe imperialitt* superior at tea. Doriaa 
first core was to restore the republic of (ienoo; and tueh wtt the 
opinion entertained of hit patriotiun and ditintorettednett, that he wat 
unirersally euUed “TiiKFaiHF.R on iiit coiinthv tan ibb »kstohea op 
ITS LinERTv” (a.ti. 1528). Thete cireunistsinros and tiic defeat of bit. 
army in the Milanese, inclined Francis to peure; a treoty n»t negoti¬ 
ated at Gambray by tlie emperor's aunt and llie king’s moiher, but iht 
fair diplomatisis left enough of disputable points unsettled to furnish 
grounds for n future oar. 

Charles having thus prevailed over France, resolved to make a 
vigorous struggle to enitli the k foiniatioii in (lermany, hut tha 
Protestant pnnees, nndisinayed bv Ins poner, fiirined n league for their 
mutual protection at Fmalknld (s.i>. In.'iO), and Hp]died to the king* 
of Franco and Knglund to patronise liu-ir eonfedenicy. Henry VIJI. 
was eager to grant them support, lie was disinms to lir divorced from 
his wife, Catherine of Arragon, the cnipi ror’s aunt, and attributed the 
pope's reluctance to tbe intrigues ol Clnirles. Hostilities were for a 
time averted by tbe cnij'eror's making smne iinportoiit concessions, for 
he was niisKius to have his brotbi r J erdiiiaiul elioseii as bis sufeessor, 
with the title of King of the Itomiuix, nml the progress of tlie Turks, 
i n his casieni frontiers, could only be resisted by tbe united strength 
of the empire. 

Francis had eoncluded pe.arc at Cambray, because be was no 
longer able to maintain war. He songljt tbe (ailievt op|Kirtuni(y of 
renewing bostditic*, and lecund tbe (linidsliip i*f tbe pope, by uniting 
his son, the duke of < trIcans, to tbe ponlitt 'K niece, (’ntlierine de .Mrdteis. 
Itut, though be thus pained one aili, be li>sl olbtis. Henry VIH., 
infiuined by love of Anne PoIcmi, and < iinigol by the po|M;‘s confir¬ 
mation of bis mamage with Caibiuine, no buiger kept any nicatures 
with tlie court of Itome; Ids subjects seconded bis resirntment; an uct 
of pnrbament was passed, nboiisbing tbe papal powi-r and juh«<liction 
in England (a.d. IoI-H); liy anotbtr net, tlie king was declared 
nipreme bend of the Church, and oil the authority of which the {>opei 
were deprived, was vested in him. Henry was thus disinclineil to 
support the pope’s ally, and the I'rotcstant jirinces of (lemiany viewed 
Fraacis with tome suspirion, because he persecuted tbe reformetl in 
his own dominions. The death of Clement VJ I., and the election of 
Paul lU., nn ndberent of the emperor, suddenly deprived Francis of 
the papal aid, on whkb be had confidently calculated, and compelled 
him to delay hit pn^ta for tronUing the peace of Europe. 

Hm inmneetion of tbe Anabaptists, a new set of fanalks in 
OtrmaBy, and tbe eraperor's eipeditkm against the piratkai states of 
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Bsrtiary, eraplof«d men’i minds fmr a season. The sappreasion of 
the fanatic*, and the conquest of Tunis, crowned the emperor with 
glory, yet it was at this moment that Francis chose to renew the war, 
(a.d. 1535). SaToy was immediately orerrun by the French troops, 
and its unfortunate duke in rain implored the aid of the emperor, 
wdiose resources had been exbaosfed in the African war. It was on 
this occasion that Charles challenged his rival to single combat, in 
which farcical proposal he only imitated the former follies of Francis. 
On the other hand, the death of the dauphin, amid the joy occasioned 
by the repulse of the imperialists, who had invaded Provence, was 
absurdly attributed to poison, administered by emissaries of Charles. 
To complete the ('.vhihition of folly, Francis summoned Charles, as 
count of Flanders, to appear before the parliament of Parts, and on 
his refusal, he was declared to have forfeited the Low Countries to his 
feudal superior. The war itself was languidly conducted, but the 
pope, alarmed by the progress of tiie Turks, personally interfered, and 
u truce for ten years was concluded between the two sovereigns at 
Nice (a.I). 153)1). 

The religious disputes in Germaiiv hetween the princes of the 
ProU'stant and those ot tlie Catholic league, the struggles made by the 
pope to prevent the meeting of a general council, unless under circum- 
stuiiccs that would give him comjiletc control over its delificrations, 
filled Charles with aniicti, which was not a little increased by the tur¬ 
bulent disposition of his Flemish subjects, and the success of the Turks 
in Hungary. Nolwitlistaniiing all these difficiiltie.s, he undertook an 
expedition against Algiers (a.p. 15-11), hut liis fleet was shattered by 
a storm, his army wasted by a pestilential diseasi', and his stores of 
provision rendered unavailing He was compelled to return, over¬ 
whelmed with loss and disgrace, and his defeat raised the courage of 
his enemies so high that he had to encounter a new war in Europe. 

Francis was eager to take advantage of his rival’s distress, and the 
crime of the imperial governor of the Milanese funiished him with a 
decent pretext. Thu imprudent functionary seixed two ambassadors, 
sent from the Parisian court to Turkey, and put them to death, in 
direct violation of tlie law of nations. Francis now changed his plan 
of operations; acting on the defensive in Italy, he invadod the 
Ketherlands and Kousillon (ad. 1542), hut fiuied to make any per¬ 
manent impression. Charles found an ally in the king of Et^laad: 
the death of his aunt had removed the great source of enmity hetween 
the emperor and Henry, md the close alliance between Pnaoe and 
Seotlnad, recently cemented by the marriage of the Sootek king, 
JaioM V., to a French princess, Mary of Gnise, had exaitad gw«t 
jeakmty and alarm in Esfiand. Henry, with kia usiml impetMMii^, 
baring tatrodaced the refomMrion into England, became anxicaBi tkat 
fioetls^ ikoitld also withdraw its aUegwnoe finsn the pofw, and 
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eade^Toured to win his nephew June* to adopt hi* plan, by the moit 
adrantaf^eotti offer*. Tlie influence of the Scottish dwgy preraiieff 
orer that of the English monaKh, and Henry in his fury proclaimed 
war against Scotland, In the midst of these troubles, Janies V, died, 
loaring his dominions to his infant daughter, Alary, the celebrated and 
unfortunate queen of Scots. This changed all lleiuy’a plans; he 
aimed at uniting ilie two kingdoms, by cfl'ecting a mniriage between 
his son Edward and Alary, but he knew that this could only he effected 
by crushing the French party in Scotland, and eager to accomplish this 
object he readily entered into the alliance against I'rnm is. 

The French monarch, on the other hand, entered into close union 
with the Turks, and courted the support of (he fJcriiinn JVotestaiits; 
but the jirinces of the empire refused to loiii so loiter a persi^culor of 
the reformed doclriiies, and liis only alK, the duke of Cles'es, wo* 
forced to submit to Charles. Tlie sulluii atlorded him more effective 
support, he inraded Ilungiirv in peisoii, and sent llie celebrated 
admiral and pirate, llarbarossii, to )om the Freiicli in invading Italy. 
Nice w.is Iiesiegrd b\ llini united forces, to the iistoiiishmeut and 
scandal of all Christendom, tlie lilies ol France and the rresceiil of 
Mohammed appealed in coniuiielion agiimsl a fortress, on which the 
cross of tSavoy was displayed. The allies were filially eompelled to 
raise the siege, and l-'r.uicis Iiad not eviai the [Mini consolation of 
success, in return for tlie infamy of having taken as nuxili.iries the 
deadh enennrs of Chriviiaiiily. Tlie battle of CioksoIcs (a.ii, 1.044) 
gave Ins arms the f.mic of useless liclorv, but it did not jirevent the 
colempomry mv.ision of Fninee by the ciuiieror on the side of 
Lfiirinne, and tlie English through Calais Had Charles and Henry 
acted in concert, Francis must have yielded uncoiiditionallv, but be 
took advantage of their di.sunion to eom iude a siqiamte peace with the 
emperor at Crespy (a.d. 1544), Henry A'HI. continued the war for 
some tune longer, but it did not produce anv event of consequence. 
Charles hod now secured his prcdoiniiianre*in Italy, and wa* secretly 
prcjwring to restore the imperial aullionlv in (iermany. Heath 
removed his two powerful eotcmporuries, Fnuicis and Henry, in the 
same year (a.d. 1547), Imlh of whom would have been dangerous 
antagonists. Tliough Henry's motives in favouring the reformation 
wne not very pure, his intense hatred of the popes must have indured 
him to protect the Protestant interest in (Jemiany. 

The secuiaritation of Pruwia, by AlWrt of Brandenlniyg (a.d. 1525), 
WM the first example of the sciture of church properly, consequent on 
(he ehange of religion; bat (he indignsUion of (he Catholic priacas, and 
the unbition of the Protestuita, were restrained by the “rurkish and 
the Frcndi wart. Still the emperor's cosiduct at the diets of Spires 
and Aagtharg, (he pope's anxiety to coaveae a eouncil snhaerrient to 
hit will, and the intrigues of (he eoeiesiastics in the state* that retainad 
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fteif connection with Rome, compelled the Protestants to renew the 
lengne of Smalkald, and assign the fixed contingent of men and arms 
ihflt tbonid be supplied by the sereral members. When the council 
of Trent finally opened (a.d. 1545), its very form and its first decision 
rendered it impossible for the Protestants to take any part in it. But 
the peace of Crespy left them unprotected, and their want of mutual 
confidence prevented them from acting in concert. At the very 
commencement of the war, Prince Maurice of Saxony deserted the 
league and joined the emperor; John Frederic, the elector of S;ixony, 
and chief leader of the Protestants, rras made prisoner at (he battle of 
Miililberg (a.d. 1547), and bis dominions regarded tbc treachery of 
Maurice. The landgrave of Hesse, the last hope of the Reformers, was 
inveigled to visit the emperor, at Halle, and dishonourably detained 
as a captive. 

This rapid success of the ompcior alarmed the pope, nlio began to 
fear that Charles uould prevail upon the coumil to limit his pontifical 
authority, and the two potent.ito"-, njiparentlv believing the Protestant 
cause crushed, began to seek for their onn private advantages. 
Charles published a rode of doetrinrs called tbc '‘Interim." because 
the regulations it containod norc only to be in force until the convo¬ 
cation of a free general council, and tins edict which nas strictly 
conformable to tlie tenets of (lie Romi'li cliurib, be resolved to 
enforce on the cinpiie (a.p. l.’iRi). C.itliolics and I’rotostants 
equally declaimed against (bis .suniniary mode of settling a nation's 
faith, but the emperor rcaieelv eneonntered any open resistance, 
except from the free city of Jlagdelnirgli, and an antiv sent to reduce 
this disobedient place, was entrusted to .Alauiiic of Saxoiiv. 

* Maurice vas secretly dissatisfied uitli the conduit of llie emperor, 
and Mas especially gricied by (lie detention of liis fatliei-in-lau, tlie 
landgrave of HeSbO. He formed a bold plan fur eotnpilling (lie 
emperor, by a sudden attack, to eslablisk religious freedom, and libe¬ 
rate the landgrave, 1ml eoncealid bis jirojeciv, until the most favour¬ 
able moment for putting them into execution. On (lie surrender of 
Mngileburgb (a.p. 1;i 51), be contrived touin the confidence of (lie 
garrison and (he citirens, viitiont n«akening tlie suspirions of the 
emperor, and he entered iiuo a sicret treaty with Ifeiiiv II. of France, 
Ibe son and successor of Francks. No words can describe (lie astonish¬ 
ment and distress of (he emperor, when Jliiurice, having completed 
his preparations, punlislied bis rn.inifcsto, detailing the grievarices 
which he required to lie redressed, Tlic active prince proceeded with 
to much promptitude and vigour, that Charles nairowlv escaped being 
mido prisoner at Innspruck. Ilic council of Trent was broken up; 
the prelates tumultuously voted a prorogation for two years, but more 
than tm daprd before its proeetdiiigs were renewed. Tlie emperor 
had the oiorlifiralion to see all his projects overthrown by the prince 
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whom he had most trusted, and was corapeiled to sign a treaty at 
Pastnu, by which the captite princes were restored to Ulierty, and a 
free exercise of their religion secured to the Pi-olcstants (a.d. 

The war with France lasted three years longer; it was condneted 
without any great battles, but on the n hole, proved unfiirourahle to 
the emperor. From the hour that the treaty of Piissau had wrested 
from Charles V. the fruits of his whole politienl career, he felt that 
his crowns were heavy on his brows. The ]iriiici|des of mutual tole¬ 
ration were formally sttuetioned by tbo diet of Augsburg: Paul IV,, 
who may be esteemed the successor of Pope -lulius—for the Iwi'iity 
days’ reign of Jlaiccllus produced no [mlitical event—was so 
offended, (hat bo became llie avowed oneni\ of the house of Austria, 
and entered into close alliance witli tlie king of Fiance. A .torm was 
nppro.aching, when Charles, to the gn at vur]>iise of the world, abdi¬ 
cated his dominions. 

Though a piince of moderate aldlitit s, Cliailes V. had reigned with 
more glorv than most Furopeaii soicrcigns. A king of France: and a 
pope had been his cajitnes; hi.s dominions were more extensive than 
those of Alexander, or of Itome. Py his genciaU, or his ministers, 
he hud acijuiieil all the objeets wlmli n-u illy e\cile uniliition; he had 
gained even the distinction of being rcg.irdid as the champion of ortho- 
doxv, in an age when tohr.ition w.is a dime. Ihit the triumph of 
tiviiiration out the system oi the mnldlc .iges, of whidi he was at 
once the la^l siijiport and the last rcjwi smlalivc. w.is cerl.iln and 
complete, and lie could not resist llie nionilic.itioii of finding himself 
vampuished, the peace of Pa)>s.iu was to him " the h.ind-wriling on 
the wall,” it aniiminoed tliat Ins policy w.is p.isl, and his destiny 
accompli died. The feebleness of old .i;;.’ouTlook bim at fifly^sixi; 
harassed bv i.iin repiniiigs, oierwlo Inn'1 by intirniilies, he felt that 
lie could no longer appear a hero, and he desiied to seem a s;igf. llo 
became a heimil, removed all Ins di.idi riis (lom liis bead, and s:ink 
into voluntary obscuniv. He w is, bowi-ur, sure to be regrelled, for 
he hefjueatlK'd to the world Ins successor, the sanguinary Philip, just 
as Augustus julopted Tiberius. 

The Protesfnnt religion was first legally eHliildishcd in F.ngland by 
Esiwiird V[., the pious son of tlie prufiig.ite Henry. Hut the Irouhles 
occasioned by his minority, and the ainhitinn of his gu.'udian*, 
prevented the reformed thurcli from In log fixed on u penii.uicnt 
foundation. Edward died young (s.ii. l.'i.'id), and the papal domi¬ 
nion was restored by his bigoted successor and sister, Mwy. Clmrle*, 
haring failed to procure the empire for his son Philip, negotiated a 
marriage between tliat prince and Queen iluiy, which was concluded, 
much to (he dissalisfnction of the Hritish n.-ition. Mary’s crucj perse¬ 
cutions of the Protestanti failed to reconcile her lubjecli to the yoke 
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of KoM, axd on her death (aj), 1558), the reformed rdigioD ww 
tTHunphontly rwtored by her sister Eiiiabeth. 

diet which assembled at Augsburg, (a.s. 1555), did ds( 
tMVre to the Protestants all the advantages they had a right to eacpoct 
Maurice had fallen in a petty war, and they had no leader fit to be 
hit suocessor. With strange imprudence, the Lutherans consented to 
the exclusion of the Calvinists from the benefits of religious toleration, 
and left several important questions undecided, the pregnant source 
of future wars. When the labours of the diet terminated, Charles, 
mortified at being forced to resign the hope of securing the empire to 
bis son, saddened by his experience of the instability of fortune, and 
broken down by illness, resolved to abdicate his double authority. 
He resigned the sceptre of Spain and the Netherlands to bis s<mi, 
Philip II., and the imperial crown some months after to his brother 
Ferdinand: he then retired to the monastery of St. Justus, in Valla¬ 
dolid, where he died (a.d l.a.IB). 

The long struggle for religious freedom during the reign of Charles 
V. terminated in favour of the Reformation; but the Romish church 
was far from lieing subdued, and it derived most efficient support from 
the institution ot the Jesuits, a political rather than religious society, 
admirably organized for tlie support of tlie highest and most unyield¬ 
ing assumptions of papal authoritv. This body heciune formidable 
from its unity and the st'crecv of its operations, hut it at length 
excited the alarm of Catholic princes, and was suppressed in the last 
century. 

In the course of the wars between Charles and Francis, the 
republic of V^enice, which, at the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
bad appeared so formidable that almost all the {mtentates of Europe 
united in a confederacy for its destruction, declined from its ancient 
power and splendour. The Venetians not oiilv lost a great part of 
their territory in the war excited by the league of Cambray, hut the 
revenues as well as vigour of tlie state were exhausted by their extra¬ 
ordinary aud long-continued efforts in their own defence, and that 
commerce by winch they had acquired their wealth and power begau 
to deeay witliuut any hopes of its reviving. All the fatal consequences 
to their republic, which the sagacity of the Venetian senate foresaw 
on the first discovery of a pa8s.ige to the East Indies, hv the Cape of 
Oood Hope, actually took place. Tlieir endeavours to prevent the 
Portuguese from establishing themselves in the East Indies, not only 
by exciting the Mameluke sultans of Egypt and the Ottoman 
monarebs to turn llieir arms against such dangerous intruders, but by 
affording secret aid to the infidels in order to ensure their succeas, 
proved ineffectual. The activity and valour of the Portugueae sar- 
tnottutad every obstacle, and obtained such a firm fbotiog in that 
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fisrtik coBstty, at Mcured to them largo potaetsion* with an inSaenet 
ttill more extentiTo. Litbon inttesui of Venice became the t^tle [foe 
the preeioui commoditiea of the East. The Venedaiw, after haring 
poMctsed for many years the monopoly of that beneficial commerce, 
had the mortification to be excluded from almost any tliare in it. 
The ditcoreriet of the Spaniiuds in the western world proved no leu 
fatal to inferior branches of commerce. When the sourcet from 
which the state derived its extraordinary riches and jiower were dried 
up, its interior vigour declined, and of course its external operations 
became less formidable. Ixmg la-fore the middle of the sixteenth 
century, Venice ceased to lie one of die principal poners in Europe, 
and dwindled info a seeondarv and .subaltern state. But as the senate 
had the address to conceal the diniinuiion of its jiower under the veil 
of moderation and caution; ns it iii.ide no rash eft’urt that could 
discover its neakness; as the symptoms of polilien! decay in states 
are not soon observed, and arc seldom so u]ppnr('iil to iheir neighbours 
as to occasion any sudden altoralioii m ilu ir conduct towards them, 
Venice coutinueil long to be considered and rcsjiected. Site was 
treated not according to her present condllion, but according to the 
rank which she had formerly held, t'liailcs as well us the kings 
of France, his rivals, courtcil lier assistance w ith emulation and solici¬ 
tude in all their enterprises. I'.ven down to tiie close of the century, 
Venice remained not only an ob|ect of atlenlioii, but a considerable 
seat of political negotiation and intrigue, 

Tliat authority winch the first Comiio do Alediii and I/orenso his 
grandson had aerjuired in the republic of Florence hv tlicir tieneficonca 
and abilities, inspired llieir deiieendanis willi the ambition of usurping 
the sovereignty in their rountrv and jiaring llieir wav towards it. 
CharU‘8 V. placed Alexander de .Mediei at the in ad of the republic 
(a.d. 15.30), and to the natural interest and power of the family added 
the weight as well as the credit of the im[ieniil protection. t)f these 
his iuccessor Cosmo, surnamed the (Jr< at, asaili d himself; and esta¬ 
blishing his supreme authority on the rums of the ancient republican 
constitution, he transmitted tiiat together with the title of grand duke 
of Tuscany to his descendant*. Their dominions were composed of 
the territories which had heloiigwl to the three commonwealths of 
Florence, Pisa, and Sienna, and formed one of the moat ri spectahle of 
the Italian states. 


Skctio?* VIII, —TAs Afff of Klix^dk. 

The accessioB of Elixaheth was the crisis of the Reformation in Great 
Dritoio; as she was the daughter of Anne Boleyn, whose marriage 
with. Henry VIII. had not liecn sanctioned by the Komiih church, 
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hw title was not recognized by tbe Catholics, and the king of France 
permitted liis daughter-in-law, Mary, queen of Scots, to assume the 
Srttw and title of England. Elizabeth secured herself by entering into 
secret alliance with the heads of the Protestant party in Scotland,'wlio 
•ncceeded in withdrawing that kingdom from its allegiance to the 
pope, and so fettering the royal authority, that the queen dowager, 
erho acted as regent for her daughter, was too much harassed at home 
to make any hostile attempt on England. Connected with the cause 
of the Reformation hy lier own interests, Eliz:ibcth was naturally 
regarded as the head of the Protestants in Europe, while Philip If. 
was the champion of the Catholics. Hence England became tbe 
counterpoise to Spain in this age, ns Prance bad been in the preceding. 
But tbe ancient rivalry between France and S]>ain rv.is of the highest 
importance to England; it prevented a cordial union between the 
Catholic powers of Europe for ebecking the progro.ss of the Reforin.a- 
fion, and it secured support for lier dniibtfii! title, ere her noble 
qualities becoming known, earned fur her tbe best of all securities, 
the affections of the English nation. 

Mary, queen of Si'ots, was the nieeo of Ilenrv A'llI,, and next 
heir to Ills crown if the illegilim.wv of Elizabeth were estnhlished; 
she was Wedded to the heir-apparent of the Erencli inonarcliv; her 
maternal uncles, (he prinecs of Lnii.iine, were rcniarKable for capacity, 
valour, and dining ambition, and sbe bad reason.tbie prospects of 
success at a lime wlien Srotl.iinl w.is diiided between tbe contending 
communions. Irebind alfogelln r ('.ifliolle, and wblle Catliolics predomi¬ 
nated ill ibo noitb of Engl.i'id, The death of Henry 11., by a mortal 
wound in a tournament, r.iised Mary’s bii-.baiid, tbe feeble Frtincis II., 
to tbe French throne, and tlirongli the young queen's influence trans¬ 
ferred the jinwer of the moiiareliy to the princes of Lorraine. The 
bigoted Philip H. was so al.irmed at the probable accession of power 
to bis great riyal«, that be not onlv acknowledged Elizabeth’s title, 
hut pruFTered her marriage, ftlic deeiined the offer, and Philip gave 
his liand to tbe piiiieess Fliz.ibetb of Franee, and roneluded a tic.atv 
with that power at (’ll,ale.iu ('.inibresis. Though no exnrcss stipul.r- 
tlons were iii.ide, it was well known tb.il the extirpation of heresy 
formed a p.irt ot this .dlianee between the two gieat Catholic power? ; 
h led to a fuiiiiiis war of religion, wiiitli ended in the cstablislimeut of 
% now European slate. 

Before entering on the bistorv of tbe religious wars in Franee and 
the Netherlands, it is of importaiiee to exninine tbe state of England 
nnd Scotland during tbe eiirlv pnit of Elizabeth's reign. On the 
death of Francis 11. (Dec. l.Kk)), Mary was compelled to return to 
her native dominions hy tbe jealnu.sy of her mother-in-law, Catherine 
de Medici*, who eecretly envied (he power of the prince* of Lorraine. 
She kft France ■ilh a heavy heart, and from the very first moment 
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of Uer Ittndiiig had to endure iodignitiM the most mortifying to her 
proud ipirit. Popery hod been overthrown in Scotland, but ifae 
Protestantism erected in its stead >Tas just ns bigoted nnd as intolerant 
at tlie ancient creed had been in tlie worst of times. Still, the 
winning luanners of the queen, nnd tlie weakncK of her j>arty, 
prevented any immediate outbreak; nnd the confidence of the Protes¬ 
tants in the carl of Moray restmined the violence of their fanuticism. 
The marriage of Mary to the young Lord Itnrnley, in spite of the 
remonstrances both of Elliiibctb and ].oul Alonw (a.d. 1 jtkil, led to 
the first oj)en breach betneen die quei ii and hei subjeels. S<‘\cral 
lords, indignant at the refus,il of security to liio Proleslant religion, 
sought Siifety in England, and tln v soon gaint ii Dariiley himself to 
join their association. An Ilaliuii, of ine.in biilli, Da.'id Pissio, 
having been appoinlcd prnate sicrel.iiy to tlic qiieeii, gamed such an 
ascendancy ovei her, that l>,irnlc\’s |ialousv nas rouseii, lie entered 
into a conspirary mill the exiled b.uls, introduced an armed band 
secretly into the p.dace, nrresti d ltir.7,10 111 tlie cjuei n's prewiiee, nnd 
murdered Idin at die door ol In r (liaiiiber. 'I'lie Inilli ol a son led to 
an apparent reconciliation betneeti Mai valid her husliand ; but its 
hollowness Mas pioicd by D.uiili i's Inang excluded from uilnessiiig 
the baptism of bis own ebild. Tlie ap|n‘.iianei; of renewed afiectioii 
was inaiiitulned notwitbslaiidmg tin-, iii^ull; D.iiidey fell sick. Maty 
visited him willi apparent anxietv, and, under tlie pretence ibat ijaiet 
was necessary to an iinalni, remoieil bini tij a solitary Iiouse lalleil 
the Kirk ol field, ttii tlie Kdi of I'ebinarv, ibis liouse w.is 

blown up with gunpowder, and tlie nnrorluiiale Itaiiilev's lifeless 
IkkIi carried to some di-t.iiue, wlieie it n.is foniid wiiliout any 
external mark of tioleiicc. Tlie laeasmes uKeii b) .Mary to srreeu 
Itotbwcll, uiiiversiilly legaided as tlie anilioi of ibis cnon, and lier 
subsequent marriage to lliat iioldeinan, seemed lonelusi'e iwnlenee 
that slic bad countenuticed In r biisbaiid's tiiin'b i. 'I'be S ottish loids 
flew to urm.s; .M.vty was forced to in Id Iniself a Jirisolier to her 
irritated subjects, and Ilotbwel! tied into exile. 

The unfortunate queen, eoniiin <1 m J.otldeveii castle, was forced 
to abdicate in f.iiour of her son, wlm was crowned with ibe tide of 
James VI. She escaped from lo r piisoii, and soon found hers<-lf at 
the head of a uumerons at my, but nitbin i levin iliiys from lier 
deliverance slic was eonipletcly deteated in tlie battle of J^angside, at^l 
forced to seek refuge in England (e.n. lotitk) Jibrabeib ptared llie 
fugitive in close cust<Klv,n measure wbirb ber wifely perhaps deniandtd, 
but wliicli was scarcely consistent mill lier honour. The msurreclions 
of the Catholic lords in the nortlieni counties, and Maty's intrigues 
with the duke of Norfolk, combined with the open iiltcmpts of ihg 
Catholic slates against Elizabeth, rendered tlie unfortunate queen's 
detention a matter of prudent expediency, if not of^rime Hfce|ufy. 
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The irohedle Franci* 11. succeeded hii fiither Hmy on the dirone 
of France; during his brief reign lie was the mere tool of the Guise*, 
s(hosft.^eat anxietr was to establish the Inquisition in France. Philip 
U. was engaged in a similar attempt in the Netherlands, and both 
provoked a desperate resistance, lake bis father Charles V., Philip 
wn* ambitious of universal monarchy, but he used different means; 
he hoped to gain the clergy by bis real, to win the nobles by the bribes 
which the wealth of Spanish America enabled him to offer, and to 
subdue the people by the united efforts of ecclesiastical and aristocratic 
influence. But in the Netherlands, as in France, the proposal to 
establish the Inquisition was a fatal error of despotism ; it provoked 
the fierce resistance of all who were worthy of their country, it idenri- 
fied the papacy with cruelty and slavery, it gave to the reformed leaders 
the proud title of deliverers of their country. The election of Pius IV. 
to the chair of St. Peter precipitated the civil war in France (a.D. 
1560). A conspiracy was formed for removing tlie Guises, in which 
many ardent Catholics joined; it was discovered and defeated, hut the 
sanguinary cruelty of the lAirruine princes rcndeied their victory inju¬ 
rious to their cause; the memory of the martyrs they slaughtered won 
proselytes, and confirmed opposition. .So ]iowerful were the Huguenots, 
that liberty of conscience u.as sanctioned in an assembly of the Nota¬ 
bles at Fontainebleau, and it was proposed to convoke a national 
council for regulating the affairs of the G.illican church. Had France 
been ruled by an energetic sovereign, acquainted with the interests of 
his crown mid the wishes of the nation, the French church at this 
moment might have been rendered as independent of Home as the 
English; the pope saw the danger, and he induced Francis to abandon 
the national synod, by promising the speedy convocation of a general 
council. Both the emperor and the king of France objected to reas¬ 
sembling the bishops at Trent, declaring that its name was odious to the 
Protestants, hut the ill-health of Francis II., who was fast sinking into 
the grave, induced I’lus to quicken his proceedings, and hulls for the 
continuation of the council were issued. In the mean time the States- 
Generai assembled in France. The prince of C’onde and the king of 
Navarre, the great leaders of the Huguenot party, were arrested when 
they appeared at court, and the former received sentence of death. 
But the queen-mother, Cntlierine dc Medicis, dreading that the 
Wgency would lie seised by the Guises when the king died, secretly 
intrigued with the Huguenots to s<‘curc their support, and the life of 
Condi' was the pledge and the reward of their assistance. But while 
riie thus courted the alliance of the Protestants, she secretly infornied 
Philip II. that her hatred of the Reformation was unabated, and that 
the only waited a favourable opportunity to imitate hi* example 
Mwcile** butchery and persecution. She intrigued with both pturtte*, 
a fatal error; for had she frankly embraced one, she would have 
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damped tk< otli«r with the character of reroit; her Italian cunning 
oaly aerred to render csril war ineritable. 

The duke of Quite taw dearly that, to suttain the part he 
detigned to act, it wat necesearr to attempt tomething of more than 
ordinary magnitude; be raited the cry, “ the Church it in ditngcr 
ignorance and bigotry responded to the summons; he placed hiintelf 
at the head of the aealons supporters of papal infalhbilitv, hoping to 
destroy, by one blow, the queen-regent, who was suspected of culpable 
indiiference to the interests of tlio faith, the goreniment, which seemed 
ready to recogniie the principles of toleration, und the liuguenots. 
Like his opponents, he appealed to the people, and attempted to guide 
public opinion ; like them, too, he declared himself the steadfast friend 
of the monarchy: ihus the struggle between the two paities had for 
its prite the throne of France, and for its pretext the defence of royalty. 

In the mean time the council of Trent continued its deliberations, 
without showing any symptom of a desire to conciliate the spirit of ihs 
age, by improving cither the doctrine or the discipline of the Cliurcfa. 
The bishops wasted their time in scholastic disputations, and jiroved 
how delusive were their professions of a desire tor jieace, by ce'ehniting 
the victory obtained over the Huguenots at Ifreux, hv a public thanks¬ 
giving. In fact, the council terrified nobody hut I’lus IV,, wiio mw 
his power attacked on every side. Maximilian, the son of the F.mpeiot 
Ferdinand, having been elected king of the Romans, refused for ii 
long time to receive the sanction of Jus election from the pontifi', and 
finally accepted it as a mere ceremonv, venerable on account of its 
antiquity; it would have tieen better f ir the Holy S‘e to have abjured 
such a privilege, than to have it preserved as a subject of ridicuJe and 
mockery. 

Hut though the public proceedings at Trent vtere far from injuring 
the progress of the Reformation, tliere were secret pl.iiis derited fraught 
with iraniinelit jicril to the I’rotestants One id these was reveah'd, 
by the imprudence of the cardinal of lairnune. On the lOlh of May, 
16tJ3, he read a letter from his niece, Mary, queen of Scots, “submit¬ 
ting herself to the council, and promising that, vslicn she succeedr^ 
to the throne of England, she would subjts;t both her kingdoms to the 
obedience due to the Apostolic See." He added, verbally, that she 
would have sent prelates, as representatives of Scotland, to the council, 
had she not been restniined by the nccciiity of ketqiing terms with her 
heretical eouncillon. The Italians were engaged everywhere alarming 
monarclis with the republican tendency of the Reformation; a charge 
which teemed to derive tome support from the revolts of the peasants 
in Germany, the troubles iu Flandert, and the confusion of France. 
Philip IL was not the only sovereign who regarded heretic* as rebels, 
•ad believed that the papacy would be found an efficient aid !» de*po- 
titro in crushing civil as well as religious liberty. 
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the council of Trent terminated its sitting*; eighteen 
yeirs of debate luid produced no plan of reform for ecclesiastical 
morals, discipline, or doctrine (a.d. 1564). One of the last acts of 
the assembled fatliers was to issue an nnthema against heretics, 
which justified the Protestants in their refusal to recognize the acts of 
the council. But we should commit a groat error if we supposed 
that this last of the general councils produced no change in the con¬ 
stitution of the papacy; it organized the spiiilual despotism of the 
popes, clearly perceiving that tlie temporal empire was irrecoverably 
lost, and it placed the Holy See in llic jiosition of an allv to the 
monarchs who were eager to maintain despotic power. From the 
time of this council to the present day, every sovereign of Fr.ance and 
Sj'ain, rcmnrknlilc for hostility to constitutional freedom, has been 
equally conspicuous for his altacliment to the Holy See, and the articles 
of fuitli latifiod by (lie council of Trent. It w.is by this assembly 
tbnt tiic niariiage of priests was definitely prohibited. We have 
already shown bow necessary an clement this law has been to the 
spiiilu.il despotism possessed, and teniporul supremacy claimed, by tlie 
pope. Family nml connirr bad no tics on the bidiojis of the Catholic 
church; Home riijoyi'd exclusive [ios,ession of every feeling that can 
lender a man a good subject nr a good cilizen; the infallibility and 
oimiipoleiicc of (he pope weie made aitieles of fiiitli, by prid.ates 
who^e whole heart was eiigagcil in snpjioitii.g the supiemacy of the 
Holy See; the popescmiM lonse n.ilions to revolt, mill trouble empires, 
bcciiusc thev had ohedicnt cmisMiies in cverv pmish, the doctrine of 
imjilicit submission to the snccessoib of St I’etcr was taught by 
J'ricsts, wlien it could not be enforted by aiinies. and it vv.as found 
sufiieienlly eliicacions to li.iias^ Fumpi with a century of war. Plus IV^. 
comprehended the immense value of an unmarried clergy, though 
he had violently condemned the ndniinislnition of the euclmrist in 
both Kinds, he lelaxcd the prohibition at the inslaticc of (lie F.niperor 
Maximilian, and peinnltid the cup to he given to the l.iity in Ger¬ 
many; but on the point of celili.icy he was inflexible, for he was 
justly convince 1 th.it it was the great bond liy which all the portions 
of papal domin.ition wiac united, and that, if it sliould he relaxed 
the imirc edifice would fall in sunder. 

Alter the dissolution of the council, a gcncnil su-splcion wat dif¬ 
fused through the protcstanls of F.uropc, that o league for their 
destruction had been formed by some of the leading Catholic powers. 
It 18 DOW sufficiently notorious that these susjiicions were not ground¬ 
less, and that Pius IV. was weary of the slorv steps by irliich the 
^cuihcrs of tills pretended holy alliance advanced to the verge of nu 
extcrminaling war. He earnestly urged a personal interview betweert 
Catherine de Mcdicis and Philip II.; it was declined by the latter on 
uccount of hU ill-bcultb; but be sent a worthy representative, the 
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duke of Alva, (o hold a conference with the queen-regent and her 
son, Charles IX., at Bavonne. The pretext for the meeting was an 
interview between the young queen of f>pnin and her motlier, Catherine 
de Medieis; but the presence of the dutce of Alva, the avowed enemy 
of the Protestants, whose extirpnlion he openly procinimed to be hii 
most solemn duty to God or man, was a clear juoof that more impor¬ 
tant designs were contemplated. The da\s wore spent in all the 
sports and festivities that are to be foui\d in a tuinrionsand licentious 
court. Hut at the dead hour of midnight, when the courtiers, ex¬ 
hausted hy the tournament, the table, ami the daiiee, letiicd to repose, 
Catherine held secret eoiiferenees with in the appaitmculs of her 
probahly uiieonscions d.mghler, Eli/.alieth. They agreed in their 
object, the destruction of llie Huguenots, ami all the parties disposed 
to place restiietions on the rny;il autlioril^' in the J’reneh and .Sjianish 
dominions, hiil tliey differed lery widely .is to the means hy wliieh 
this might ho most effectually aeeomplislied, ,\!va recommended the 
most violent measures, ediits of exlermination sujqoiricd hy jiowerful 
armies, military exeeutinn of all wiui ventun d to olb r any opposition, 
and a general maS'arre of the 1 lognenot eon jng.ilions. Hut tliongh 
Catherine would not Ikim' kIiowm an\ seniple in adopting these, or 
even more atrocious plans, slic w as w ell .iwaie that .\l\a's piojeets could 
not ho eioeiited without the aid of a Sp.mish army, and she was too 
jealous of her own aiilhorilv to allow a toreign coiirl to e.ven'ise anv 
influence in the kingdom w)ii< li she gon nn d .w regent, .s-he relied 
on her oivn craft amt emining to lelain power, foi her real for religion 
Was always made suhser'ient to In r aiiibilion, ami she was infinitely 
more afraid of any romhination of the nolili s of I'roiiee to restrain 
the rojal aiilhonty, than of the real oi supposed piognsH ol heretical 
Opinionf. She hated the Ungneiiols rather as a pohiiud than as a reli¬ 
gious bosly, for the aristocratic hadi rs of ilie snt were nioie hint on 
rendering the nohles independent of the crown, than of delnenng tlie 
Gnllican church fiom the power of the pope, ami it was the iiriito- 
cralie charocler thus iinjinntid on the pnmiples of the Kelormalion 
in France, which prevented the I’roti st.mt nunenient from ever 
becoming popular wnli the great leidy of the middle and the lower 
ranks in France. In their minds it was associated with femfSlisrn, 
which had become to odious to the Freneli people that lliey would 
hoTc accepted the worst form of oriental despotistn in jirefercncc. 

Philip beg.an to execute bis part of the agreement by n vigorous 
efffart to estaliiisb the Inquisition in Handers; and to put an end to 
the insoTTeciion which such a measure provoked, he apyminlisl llio 
duke of Alva lord lieutenant of the Netherlands, with almost ahso.* 
lute authority. Many of the Fietnisli merehanis and mudufiu iurers 
left their country; they brought their industry and their capital t# 
England,— a circumstance which had no small share in the rapid . 
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growth of England’s commercia! prosperity. The craelties of Alra, 
the noble resistance of the prince of Orange, long the head and hope 
of the Protestant party in Europe, and the final establishment of the 
independence of the Seven United Provinces, belong to general history; 
hut in this narrative we must not omit to mention, that Philip’s brutal 
obotinncy was frequently blamed by the court of Rome; the crafty 
Italians would have preferred fraud to violence, and assassination to 
the perils of open war (a d. l.'i/S). It must also be mentioned, that 
the Turhs joined m the contest as the protectors of the Flemings, and 
that their defeat by Don John of Austria, at lj(‘pnnto, finally delivered 
Europe from the perils with wliicli it was menaced by Mohammedan 
barbarism. Pius V.. who ascended (he ji.ipal throne (ad. 1,566X 
■was disposed to take advantage of the victory at Lepanto, and organize 
a league ngain.st the Tuiks; but Philip was jealous of the glory 
acquired by his brother, and he declared that nothing should divert 
him from the jiroseeutioii of the war in Flanders. This poiilifl', who 
was afterwards canonized as a .saint, was indexible in his hatred of 
the Protestants, but lie made some cfloits to-remedy the evils of the 
Church by founding schools and colleges, and excluding persons of 
immoral life from ccelesuistic.il dignities. He was succeeded by Gre¬ 
gory XIII, 

In the spring of l;i(iO, tlie Freiuli Prntestanis were detected in a 
conspiracy for taking (be infant king out of the bands of the perse¬ 
cuting Guises, and ( xpolliiig tlie eiitne Lorraine familv from France. 
Th emassacres with which (lii.scrime w.is jiunished,producedrefaliution, 
a civil war ensued, wlncb, interrupted liv short and unsteady truces, 
lasted to ]a7P, when a treatv, f.ivourable to the Huguenots, was 
concluded at St. Germains. ’I'o erinent tins peace, a marriage was 
proposed between the young king ot Xav.irrc, the hereditary leader of 
the Freiieh Protestants, and the princess Margaret, the beautiful sister 
of the king of France. The proposal diffused such universal joy, that 
oven the more violent of the Catholic party were forced to acquiesce, 
and prc|mrations were made for celebrating the nuptials at Paris with 
extraordinary magnificence. Admiral Coligni and the other Protestaat 
leaders were iiirited to witness the festivities, and the chief Catholic 
lords, headed liy the duke of Quite, came to share in the general 
reconciliation. 

The events which led to the fi-arful tragedy that accompanied thif 
m a rr iage, have been so misrepresented by party writera on every sidie, 
that it is desimhic to state the facta at some Jen^, as they have beea 
narrated by the principal actors themselves. At this period the 
populace of Paris was the moot fagoted and sanguinary mob to be 
fistind in Europe. ITtey went beyond the most orttel e^ets of their 
nlors in petpecuting all who were ssspected of bererical t^inioiis, and 
not an&fqiiontly took the law into their own hands, against the wishas 
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of the coart iu«J the cleigj. The presence of Colij^i nnd the Protestant 
lords, was, therefore, a source of indignant grief to the fanatical mul- 
tiUiile, and nothing but the presence of the royal guards prevented 
■outbursts of popular riolence. Guise and his friends, oppos^ to the 
Huguenots as heretics, and to their leaders ns rivals, fostered this 
general discontent, while the queen-mother, Catherine, negotiated 
with both parties, believing that she could only retain power by 
lialancing one against the other. 

Charles IX., feeble in body, and ncak in intellect, had just attained 
his legal majority, but the real power of tlie stile was wieffled by 
Catiierine and tier favourite sou. Heiire, for nliom she always showed 
herscif willing to sacrifice the rest of her cbildieit. In s-ime of his 
couiersations wilii the Protest.inf lonU. Ciiarles compiaincd ver>* 
bitterly of flic slate of (hi.iiiloiii in wlii'li be ii.is held, and Coligni 
cororaiseraliiig the unhappy moimnb, j.romiseil to aid in his deli¬ 
verance llic king soon beg.iT) lo i.iiiiit of Ins design to assume the 
reins ot jioacr, and to remoie bis niother and biother frtimthe court; 
they took the alarm, and easily dncovering in wiiosc counsels the king 
was influenced, resolved to assassin,ite the Admiral t'oligni. Henry 
hired a man for the purpose, iiiul lent liiin his own gun, biil in order 
to avert siisjiieiun, lie stationed the assassin in tlie lodgings of a 
retainer of the duke of Guise. Coligm was shot as he lauwed the 
housT', but the wound was not mortal ; lu torc bis friends could break 
open the door, the assassin had osenjied, leaving Jus gun behind him. 
At first the suspicions ot the Proleslaiils were directed against the 
duke of Guise, but the gun, and some other cinumslimceii, soon led 
them to discover the real iiisUgalors of the |ilol, and they very impru¬ 
dently proclaimed their intention to exact heavy yeiigeance upon 
Cfttbcrine and her favourite son. 

In this eniergoriey, Catherine convoked a secret eounril of her 
friends, and there it was resolved to mas-suere all the Huguenots on 
the eve of St. Bartholomew (a n. Id72), and thus crush the entire 
party at one blow. The conspirslnrs, seven in nurotver, were well aware 
that they could rely on the royal guards, who were still animated by 
all the passions of lute religious wars, and they also knew that the 
Parisian populace waiter) bat a signal of indulgence in the excess of 
savage bigotry. It was further resolved that the atrocious plot should 
be kept secret from the king until it was on the cve of execution, but 
that all amuigements for ruSfectually accomplishing the general slaughter 
^osild be made, and everyihing kept in readiness to begin the moment 
tlmt his oMttmt had been obtained. 

It was late in the eveniog when Catherine went to Charles, accom- 
panierl by her ehoatn adviser^ and told him that the Protestants had 
hwmed a plan fer the extenniBation of the royal family, which cooid 
aaly be frneUaSed by the meet immediete and deetaive measnres. The 
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feeble monarcb, who was not ijwny degrees removed from tdiotdft 
exhibited every sign of helpless alarm ; whilst in this condition, ^ 
mother placed before him the dreadful decree of extermination, and 
demanded his signature; Charles at first refused, and for some 
lime it was doubtful whether his consent could he obtained. At 
length, in a paroxysm of rage mingled with insauit_y, he exclaimed, 
“ I consent, provided that you kill them all, and leave no survivor to 
reproach me.” 

It was about midnight that the sounding of the tocsin summoived 
the hands of murderers to commence the work of destruction, Mott 
of the unsuspecting Huguenots were massacred in their Wds, or shot 
on the roofs of their houses while attempting to escape; Charles him¬ 
self, armed with a gun, stationed himself in a tower, from which he 
fired upon such fugitives as attempted to escape across the Seine; the 
palace itself was not respected; several of the attendants of the young 
king of Navarre were murdered in the royal apartments, and he was 
himself exposed to considerable danger. 

The massacre lasted for eight dar s atid nights without any apparent 
diminution of the fury of tlie murderers; several Catholics peiislied, 
the victims of mistake or of private animosity, and siinilar atrocities 
were peipetrated in the principal cities of tlie kuigHoni. At first the 
court seeriied ilisposcil to thiow the lilanic of tins fearful atrocity on 
the duke of Guise and his faction, hut finding that tlie guilt could not 
he conmilcd, it was openly avowed, and a royal manifesto issued on 
its jiislifieation. Tiie wish of Charles that none should survive to 
repioach him was not fulfilled, nearly two millions of Huguenots still 
sunived to avenge the fate of tiieir murdered brethren; the civil war 
w.is lencwed with greater i'uiv than eier; the Protestants felt tliem- 
selvos stieiigthciicd by (he syinpatliy of all whom bigotry liad not 
rciidrrrd callous to every feeling of humanity; luid the authors of 
tins unparalleled erliiie hud the moililiailion to discover that it had 
lueii perpetrated in vain. 

While public icjoiciiigs wore made at Rome and Madrid, for the 
supposed oicrtlirow of herc.'.y in France, the horror and iudigiiatirm 
excited by the massacre in noitlierii Europe, not only amongst Pro¬ 
testant, hut even Catholic princes, proved a serious injury to the 
Catholic cause. The priiiee of Orange placed himself at the head of 
the rcvoltcrs in the Netherlands, the Gueux, or Beggars, as they were 
ronteroptuously called by their oppressors. Though at first unsoC' 
cessfui, he gave the insurrection a determinate character by the captw* 
of Brillc (a.ii. 1S712), a conquest which secured him a naval stauoii 
for his during cruisers, and encouniged the cities of UoUaad and 
Zealand to reject the Spauisli yoke. The masMcro of Saint Bartbfr* 
lomew weakeued the insurgents by deptriving them of the aid of the 
French Huguenots; but instead of qaeliing their eottrage, it only. 
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itimulat«d Aem to persererance. Defeated bj land, and deprived of 
their itrongest cities, they attacked tlie Spaniards on sea, and captured 
leTeml rich freights. At length Alva retired in despair, and tv.is 
stloceeded by Znnega y llequesens (Dec. 1573)' 

In the my commencement of his administration, Requesens 
gained a decisive rictory over the insurgents at Monher Jloor, near 
Nimeguen. The three brothers of the prince of Orange fell in tins 
fetal battle, which would probably have terminated the war but for a 
mutiny of the Spanish soldiers. The tuihulencc of the royal army, the 
iusolence and licentiousness of the Spaniards, and the pillage of Antwerp 
hy the mutineers, excited the indignation of Catholics and Protestants. 
Fite of the Batavian and six of the Bclglc provinces entered into the 
Pacification of Ghent, which provided for the expulsion of foreigners, 
the repeal of Alva's sanguinary edicts, and restoration of the anciont 
power of the states-geneml (a.d. 157*')- Don John of Austria, who 
had succeeded Rr’quesens in the government, disarmed suspicion hy 
acceding to the league of (Jlieiit; hut tills oonfedeiacy soon fell to 
pieces, owing to the jealousy Iw'tween tlie Protestant and Catholic 
states. It now heisnne manifest tliat freedom could he ultiiiried only 
by a close union of the iiortlierii pioiiiiees, and a fiiiiil rujilurc with 
Spiiin. .Acting on this helnf, the prince of Orange (irgaiiiAod the 
confedenicv of Utreelit, tlie basis of that commoiiivealth so renowned 
under the name of the Kepuhlic of die I'niteil Proriiiees (a n. If)"!!). 

But, notwithstanding those pn e.iiitioiis, the iioiniiiatiou of the 
duke of Piirmato the regency tlireateiu il to ruin all the projects of the 
prince of firange. 'i'he southern prorniCi s, iri.piieil with a jealousy 
of the Protestiint designs on the Catlmlic religion, entered into an 
alliance with the regent, and levied .in army against the insurgents 
of the north. But the Hollanders, thus deseiled, did not lose enun^e; 
they formutlv miouneed their nltegi.inee |o the Spaiiish crown, and 
chose the duke of Anjou, brother to iho king of I'rnnec, for their 
sovereign (a.d. l.oHl). But tins choke did not produce the expected 
advantages; and the duke of .Anjou, after a brief struggle almndoned 
nil hopes of competing with (he duke of Parma, and returned to 
France. It is probable th.at the states would have chosen the prince 
of Orange for their constitutional sovereign, hut that hero was stabbed 
by a fenatic, whether instigated wholly hy liigotry, or partly seduced by 
Spmish gold, it is now difficult to detenuiiie (a.d. l.Attl). Amid the 
fnMnI gloom spread over the Protestant confeilerntes hy the loss of 
(Mr iHnstriotis leader, the Hollanders and Zealanders chosS Maurice, 
fats SMt, a young man of eighteen, their stadtholder and eaptain-general 
by aea and Iwd. The war still continued; but though the duke of 
Ifertna presaikd is the field, and finally captored (he important city 
of Antwerp (a.d. 1585), the ewifederatet never dreamed of submis* 
lion. They offered tfa« sorereignty tiietr republic to Queen Ehxt- 
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beth on certain conditions, and though she rejected the proSer, ahe 
■eat the earl of Leicester to their aid with a considerable army. Hn . 
misconduct of Leicester prevented the Hollanders from gaining afi tie 
advantages from the English auxiliaries that might have been expected; 
but the breaking out of war between England and Spain, the death 
the duke of Parma in the civil wars of France, and the heroism of 
Prince Maurice, gave them such a decided superiority by sea and laiid, 
that their independence was secured and finally recognised by SpaM 
(i.D. 1609^ 

Before entering on the history of the war between England and 
Spain, it is neccssarv to take a retrospective view of the stateof FraBOS. 
On the death of Charles IX., liis brother Heniy 111. resigned the 
throne of Poland for that of France (a.h. This prince, on the 

return, began a war of persecution, and concluded by an ignominious 
peace with liis own subjects, in less than a year. He then abandoned 
himself to the loviest dcbaucln iies, strangely combined with the prse- 
tice of the most degrading suinTSlitions. Opposed to the king, were 
the princes of Lorraine, whose chief, Henrv, duke of Guise, was 
deservedly regarded as the leader of the violent Catholic party in 
'France Noble in jierson, polished in demeanour, endowed with 
superior talents, and aiiiiuated by grasping ambition, he seemed formed 
by nature to become the leader of a faction, and art bad lent its aid 
to improve all these advantages. The utter contempt into which 
Henry Hi. had fill en, and the ingc of the Catbohes at the tolerance 
granted to the Piotestants, by the late pacification, encouraged the 
duke of Guise to laisc ttie cry of religion in danger, and the fanatie 
populace, roused by this byjiocritiral pretext, began to take arms to 
delend their oburcb. The Ilolv League, drawn up by Guise’s uncle, 
the cardinal of Ixirrnine, for the defenee of the Catholic religion, was 
signed and sworn to by Catholics of all ranks and conditions in Paris 
and the provinces. The duke of Guise was appointed bead of the 
league; the pope and the king of ispain declared themselves its pro* 
tectors, and the wretched Henrv was forced to yield to the faction, 
assemble the states at Blois, and revoke the freedom of conscience, 
granU'd to the Huguenots The consetjuence was a civil war, die 
ninth which affiicted France since the death of Francis II. 

The fiite of the uuliappy ([ueen of Scots, which had been determinetl 
ever since the masiuicre of St. Baribolomew, was precipitated by dm 
fiarmation of the Holy Ijcague. Some enthusiastic English GadMHei 
entered into a conspiracy for assassinating Elirabetb; Mary was 
niiant of their plans, but her parlici{>ation in the plot is very 
However, an act of parliament was passed aulhorixing her trial; <WMN 
aiasionera were sent for the purpose to Fotheringay easde, the plMM 
of her coafinenent, and after an investigation, in whit^ tbe fbniif if 
law and the pindples of justice were little legarded, she VSM aei* 
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jemoed to death. Eliubetb, with math apparent, bat lome real 
reluctance, eigned the wamuit of exeoutioo,'and placed it in the hand* 
«f Darison, her prirate eecretary, enjoiaiiig him not to ate it without 
further order* (*.d, 1587). D«ri*on, boweTcr. showed the warrant 
to the members of the council, and thrj, without further oonsuiiing 
Elizabeth, had the unhappy Mary beheaded. Henry III. of France, 
soon afterwards, had his capital enemies, the dulce and cardinal of 
Guise, assassinated; but this atrocious crime only roused the leaguers 
to more vigorous measures; they assenihled a p.irlianient, deposed the 
king, and created the duke of Maycune lieutenant-general of the 
kingdom. 

Philip II., in the mean time, |irepared an expedition which he 
fondly hrt|>ed would conquer England, and (bus destroy the great stay 
of Protestantism in Europe. Ships nere prepared in all the port* 
throughout Ins exlonsiye dominions, Sjaiin, Portugal, Naples, and 
Uiose pails of the LowCounInet n liiih ‘Hill recognised hi* authority. 
An army of d(l,()00 picked men wa* asiM iiililed under the most expe¬ 
rienced officers of Italy, fSpuin, and (ieimaiiv, and llie iliief eoramnnd 
w.as entrusted to tlie eelelirated dukt ol Parma. The pope blessed an 
exp<dilion that seemed destined onee more to restore the supremacy 
of the Holy .S,e; ami the Cntliolies throughout Europe were so con¬ 
fident of success, that they named the armament, '‘The Invincible 
Armada, ' EliAiheih undauntedly prepaied to meet the danger. She 
entrusted the eoiuniand of her (iei t to a Cotliolie iinhlemali, Ixtrd 
Howard of Effingham, while the l.nid arniv was placed under the com- 
inand of tiie eail of Ijcieester N’othiiig tould exeeeii the enthusiastic 
deterniiiialjon o| the lingiish peojde to ilefeiid their religion and 
liberties, though the queen had Imt one uliy on whose assistance she 
could reckon, .hiines, king of Sotlaml, she trusted to the atlaclinient 
of her people, and tound that the hue o( hei subject* was the best 
security of her throne. 

On the .‘khh of May, l.'dMi, tlie .\inmda sailed from Ijahon; hot 
haring been shattered hy ,i storm, it w .is fmei d to stop at f'oninna, 
and it did not reach the English ( li.iom i until the 19th of July. 
Here the Spanish admmd, the duk'- of .Medina .Sidoma, was surprised 
to find tliai the duke of Parma w.i* not prepared to join him with a 
fleet and army. M’hile he hesitated, the light English *<|undron8 
assailed his heavy vessels on all sides, and after seven days, three of 
which only passed without warm acliotiii, though there wn* no decisive 
engagement, the Armada was so shattered hy English skill and bravery, 
that it was forced to take shelter in the roads of (jMlais. The earl of 
Effiagliam, following up his advantage, sent in fire-ship* during the 
night, wbidi destroyed several vessel^ and threw the others into such 
confusion, that the ^mniards no losger thought of victory, hot esospe. 
The duke of Medioa fiidoaia dreading again to encoanter the Eoglisli 
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to reistrn home bj tailia;' roond the noith of Scot* 
W dreadful itorms orertook the Armada, maaf of the shtpi 
mun driTen on the ehorei of Norway, Ireland, and the north of Smt- 
liMd, and ont of the trinmphant nary that sailed faom lisbon, only a 
Ibw shattered ressels returned to bring intelligenoe of theoakini^ that 
m OTenrhelmed the rest. 

This glorious success was deservedly regarded, not so ranch as the 
tritmijdi of England, as of the Protestant cause throughout Europe; it 
Tiftually established the independence uf the Dutch, and it raised the 
courage of the Huguenots in France, It completely destroyed the 
^decisive influence that Spain had acquired in the aflfairs of Europe; 
' SVfer since the shipwreck of the Armada, the Spanish state and people 
aeem to have lost all energy, and sunk into almost hopeless decay. 

Henry III. of France, obliged by the violence of the league to seek 
the aid of bis ProtestaTit subjects, was murdered by a fanatic monk, 
as lie was upon the point of driving bis enemies from Paris. By 
death, the bouse of Valois became extinct, and the right of inheri- 
. tance passed to the Bourbon family, descended from Unbert, the sixth 
son of St. Louis. Its representative was Henry of Navarre, who now 
« claimed to be Henry IV. of France, a warlike, chivuhous prince, 
endowed with many amiable qualities, but disliked by bis new subjects 
on account of bis attachment to the Protestant religion. After a long 
atreggle, Henry found it necessary to abjure bis faith, in order to 
dtcure bis crown; but be atoned to the Huguenots for bis compulsory 
desertion, by issuing the celebrated cibot of Nantes. Still he had to 
make good bis rights by tiie sword; for bis abjuration could not 
induce either the pope or Fbilip 11. to give up their plans. He 
Received some aid from Eliznbetli, but bis final succcu was mainly due 
ft) his own eminent abilities; Ids triumph was virtually completed by 
the capture of Paris (i.n. loiH), hut Spain persevered in its hostility 
twil the pence of Vervins (a.d. 1598). 

{The close of Elixnbctli's reign was clouded by sanguinoty wars 
against her Irish suiijects, whose insurrections were too often pro¬ 
voked by the injustice of their rulers, and by the execution of her ill- 
fated fiiTOsrite, the earl of Essex. But notwithstanding these doraM&; 
enlamitiea slie maintained the war against Spain with great vigour, 
and «woaTaged her subjects to undermine the strength of ^at ktng- 
dom by enterprises against its commerce. The annexation of Poring 
to the crown of Spain, apparently gave the suhjecte of Philip Q. cofli- 

e ete comtDond of the Indian, as well as the South Amoioati trade; 

It the wart tS that monarch with England and llollaad niaed both 
oosntHa to a rivalry riiot termioaud to the disadraatagik if not to 
the nila, of the furnish cmumcroe. In 1591, the Bagliih, &r dm 
performed the voyig^e to India; aiHl k 1699 the pear in 
vUA Ihe £mI ladk Company wat fanaded, they took p anaii i w <i 
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p i«liind of Sf . Ueieui. Tbe HaaMtk UafW, bow fttt oiaki^ into 
|)nj, complaised kwdly of liie citcoBn^eatent giv«t by tbe Eit|^ 
tvenuneat to iu natire mercboaU, uid prohibited the EagiUk fnmt 
Bdisg ia Germany; bat this uBwite attmapt to enforce uonopoiy 
odaoed aeuare* of retaliation that speedily prored fatal to theh 
ivileget and their power. During Eliiabeth's reign, England aitaiHbd 
e highest rank among European Mate*, and may be said to hare 
Id the balance of power in Cbrittendom i that this wat owing, in no 
(nail degree, to the personal character of the sorereign, it nuuiifest 
Voin the rapid deidine of British iuditeucc, when the sceptre {MUUd to 
he feeble hoote of iituart. 


StmoN VI.—TAe of GitfUn'Uf Adolphus. 

From tbe death of Charles V. to the accession of Ferdinand 11,, tlllllQt 
Mere few ereuti in Oennan history that produced any important re^fijt. 
in the general politics of Earnpo. Ferdinand 1. and his ton Majcf^ 
milian II., were sincerely attached to pence, and Rudolph 11. was 
willing to leare the world in 4 uiet, if the world would hare left him 
undisturbed. From the time of his accession (*. n. 157ti), Uuduiphs 
peat anxiety was to unite tbe Germanic princes in a firm league against 
he Turks; but tlieological discussions, united with political amhititm, 
erred to piepnre the way for fresh conrulsions. Tlie infiuence of tie 
lesuits in tbe imperial court so aliirmed the rroteslauts, that (hey 
armed a new allinncc, culled ‘'The Evangclic.il Union," of which (be 
elector-palatine was declared the chief (s.d. ItiOH), and this WU 
opposed hy a Catholic league, in wliich foreign ni well as G«flnat|^ 
priuces were joined. In this unsettled state of affairs, the competition 
for succession to n smalt principality had nearly involred Earope it 
a general war. Henry IV. of France, after haring secured hiaM^ 
on tlie throne, entrusted the chief roaniigenient of bis affairs to tbe 
duke of Sully, under whose wise ndmini'stration the finanees wen so 
improred, and the strength of the kingdom so consolidated, that 
Ftusee began to take tlie lead in European policy. Henry had fonoed 
a gnat scheme for making all Christendom a federate repoUie, in 
whidh the rights and independence of tbe sereral states ^<mid hc'^. 
fffMly secured A ntore immediate project was the humiliation of tbe 
house of Austria, whose increasing power ia Gennsny and Span was 
deemed dsngsToot to ail the sttirounding countries. 'JIm racam^ in 
ths dudues of CScret and Jaliers, whitS, on the death of the dnlra 
without mala hews, had been seis^ by tbe emperor as lapsed fiefs, 
gare Heuy a pretnt for interferiug ia the afiuis oS Gstmasy; he 
fbnaed a U to ae ss wiA sereral of hit naghbotm, and espetsally with ibs^ 
Iddl of Koghml and the ItaUu prioem. Bat wl^ preoaring le* 
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•Mut at ooronstioo of his queoo, Mtu-y de Modkii, he wai stabbed 
by a Suiatk named Raraillac (a.n. 1010), and the dutmrbances that 
OUned prevented the French from making further exertions in Qer- 
flUBjr. The dissensions in the Austrian family contributed to amt a 
-war. Rudolph was gradually driven from his whole dominions 
by bis brother Matthias; deserted by his ancient partisans, he became 
melancholy and distrustful, shutting himself up in his palace, where 
grief and want of exercise soon produced a mortal disease, which 
brought him prematurely to the grave (a.d. 1611). 

Matthias succeeded to the imperial crown, and thongh he had 
been previously befriended hy the Protestants, he threw himself into 
the arms of the Catholic party, and thus increased the dissatisfaction 
which had led to the evangelical union; he procured the crown of 
Bohemia for his cousin Ferdinand, archduke of Grata, and this bigoted 
monarch soon forced his Protestant subjects to revolt. While the war 
was yet in progress, Matthias died, and Ferdinand, to the great alarm 
of the Protestant party, was elected emperor (a.d. 1619). Ferdinand 
entered into close alliance with the Spanish branch of the house of 
Hapsburgh, hut this family compact was not so formidable as it had 
been heretofore. The union of the cro« n of Portugal to that of Spain 
had not added much real strength to Philip II.; the Portuguese hated 
the Spaniards, especially ns they were compelled to abandon their 
lucrative commerce with the revolted Hollanders, and were finally 
deprived of the greater part of their Indian colonies by the successful 
republicans. The defeat of the Armada, followed by these colonial 
losses, rendered the reign of Philip II. ealamitous to the Peninsula; 
baton his death (a.d. 15!)(!) it was destined to suffer still greater 
losses from tlie bigotry of his successor. Philip III. expelled the 
Moriscoes or Moors, who had remained in the Peninsula after the 
overthrow of the last Mohnmrocd.m dynasty, and thus deprived him- 
hU of the services of more than a million of his most industrious 
subjects (a.d. 161(1). He intrusted the administration of the king¬ 
dom to favourites, chosen witliout discrimination, and made the custom 
of governing hy ministers a maxim of state. On bis death (ajj. 
1021), Spain, though still respected and even feared, was in reality 
deplorably weak; but the reign of PhiRp lY. almost completed its 
rain ; the Catalans revolted, and placed themselve* under the protec¬ 
tion of France ; the Pertuguese, choosing for their raonardi the duke 
of Braganxa, achieved their indopeudence (a.d. 1640), and the Nea¬ 
politans, harassed by the premier, the count-doke of Olivarex, 
attempted to form a republic. 

These events were not foreseen when Ferdinand became emperor. 
The Bohemian Protestants, dreading his bigotry, chose Frederit^, the 
rieotor-palatine, son-in-law of the Britiidi monarch, fur their sovereign, 
and if an evil hour for himself, Frederick anamed the royM title. 
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Jvom !• *>• a monarch of much kaniuig utd Uuk wudom; tha 
,ijy<iiral timiditj of bis dispotition, and hit anxitty to socvire the hand 
%>8nish princess for his son, induced him to ohserre n nentrality 
^ this dispute, contrary to the ardent wishes of his subjects. Duped 
ij TOtitj, he believed himself a consummate master of diplomacj, 
and entered into a scries of negotiations, which onl/ showed his 
sreakness, and rendered him contemptible in the eyes of Europe. 
Deserted by his father-in-law, and by many of the Protestant princes, 
on whose assistance he relied, the elcctor-polatine lost not only 
fiahomia, but bis hereditary dominions, which were shared by his 
eaeaaes (a.i>. 1623). 

Circumstances, in the mean time, hod occured to change the 
seutral policy of England. The young prince Charles, accompanied 
by his favourite the duke of Buckingham, had made a romantic 
journey to Madrid, which, contrary to general expectation, led to the 
breaking off of the Spanish nmtcli. The disco'cry of a conspiracy 
for blowing up the British king and parliameiil with gunpowder (a-O. 
1605), indamed the English nation againit the Catholics, because the 
plot had been devised by some fanatics of that religion, who hoped in 
the confusion that must have ensued, to restore the supremacy of their 
church. Finally, Count Mansfelt, the ablest of the Protestant leaders, 
succeeded in convincing James that he hud been egregiously duped by 
the Spaniards. A new Protestant union was formed, of which Chris¬ 
tian IV,, king of Denmark, was chosen the head, and the war hurst 
forth with fresh violence. The iinperiul generals, Tilly and Wallen- 
Stein, were far superior to their Protestant adversaries. Wallenstein, 
having been created duke of Friedland and chief commander of the 
imperial army raised l*y hinisell, acted with so much vigour, that 
Ch^tian, threatened with the loss of his own dominions, was forced 
to purchase peace by renouncing all right to interfere in the affairs of 
Qonnany, and abandoning hn allies, especially the dukes of Mecklen¬ 
burg (a.i». 1629.) Walkiistein obtained the investiture of Mecklen¬ 
burg, and claimed henceforth a rank among the princes of the empire. 

Eioglaad had borne little share in this arduous contest, (hi the 
death of James (a. d. 102.'i), his son Charles 1. ascended the Dritislt 
(bnme, and was almost noiuediutely involved in a contest with his 
vjvhoment, which effectually diverted his attention from foreign 
The principal causes of this were the growing love of likrty 
jn siy t Rnglith people ; the suspicions of danger to religion from the 
.king'a marriage w ith so bigot^ a Catholic as the Prinoesi Henrietta 
Mai-ia of France; the unpopularity of Buckingham, the royal 
iilTOtinte ; the increasing hostility of the puritans to the episcopal 
of church government. The troubles and distractions by which 
^Ennoe was weakened daring tho minority and the early part of the 
qjgil of Louis XllL began to disappear when Cardinal Ri^elieu was 
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id the head of the administratioB. His great talents and 
wngular firmness acquired for his country a new and rigeroai influt 
aace in the political system of Europe, at the rery moment ndien a 
counterpoise was most wanting to the overgrown power of the houee 
of Austria. 

Richelieu's first operations were directed against the Huguenots, 
whom he completely subdued and rendered utterly helpless by the 
capture of Rochelle. Scarcely had the reduction of this important 
city been effected, when the cardinal commenced his war against 
Austria by endeavouring to secure the duchy of Mantua for the duke 
of Nevers, in opposition to tlie emperor, the king of Spain, and the 
duke of Savoy. The war was terminated by the treaty of Chierasio 
(a.d. 16.31), which destroyed the Spanish supremacy in Italy, restored 
the old influence of France, and gave that power possession of several 
of the most important fortresses on the frontiers. But far more 
import.ant was the share which Kiehelieu had in renewing the war in 
Gcrmaisy, and bringing forward a Protestant leader, able sad willing 
to cope uith the impeml generals. 

During the war of thcMsaij|[|w succession, the Emperor Ferdinand 
publislicJ an edict at ViRto, commanding the Protestants to restore 
all the ecclesiastical benefices of which they bad taken posession 
since the treaty of Passau. .‘some submitted, otliers remonstrated; 
imperial commissioners were sent to decide on the claims of the 
bishops and monks to rofeiitution ; the execution of the decree was 
entrusted to AVallenslein, wlio acted witii so much rigour that the 
Protestants were inflamed with just rage, and even the Catholics joined 
in demanding justice against him from the emperor. So great was 
the clamour, that the emperor was forced to dismiss his general, and 
confer the command of the imperial army upon Count Tilly. Scarcely 
had this important step been taken, when Gustavus Adolphus, king of 
Sweden, secretly urged hy'somo of tlie discontented Protestant princes, 
published a declaration of war tig.iinst the emperor, and after having 
captured the important island of Uugon, landed in Germany (June 24, 
An alliance was formed In'tween the king and the leading 
Protest.nnt princes of Pomerania, Brandenburg, and Hesse; Saxony, 
after some effort to preserve neutrality, was forced to accede to the 
league; and Richelien, who had no small share in forming the original 
plan, secured for the eonfederates the active co-operation of France. 
The early succcssi's of (Justavus would have been more decisive but 
for the jealousy of the Saxon princes, who prevented his passago 
through their ylominiuns, and thus hindered him from relieving the 
city of Magdeburg, hard jiressed by Count Tilly and the iniperud 
(breea. The unfortunate city was finally taken hy assault; the eruel 
Tilly would show no mercy, thirty thousand of the inhabitants perished 
by water, fire, and iwurd; and' of this once fioorishing city nothu^ 
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was left riandiDg except die cadiednil aad about one hundred and 
fifty fishing hats on the banks of the Elbe. 

Tbii atrowous cruelty oemented the alliance between Qoslam 
and the Protestant prinees; the elector of Saxony, justly aknned by 
the fflite of Lis neighbours, and irritaterl by the menaces of Tilly, whom 
his recent success bad filled with presumptuous pride, joined the king 
with all his forces at Wittemberg. A resolution to try the chances of 
battle was taken; and at Leipsic the imperialists were so decisively 
overthrown, that if Oustavus bad marchcil immediately to Vienna, 
that city would probably have fallen. All the nicmbert of the evan¬ 
gelical union joined the king of Sweden; the measures of the Catholic 
confederates were disconcerted, and the whole country between the 
Elbe and the Rhine was occu|iied by the IVotc-stant forces. Early in 
the following year Count Tilly was killed in disputing sviih llio Swedes 
the passage of the l.ocb, and OusUimis overran llavuria. 

The emperor, in his distress, bail recourse to Wallenstein, who 
was restored to command with unlimited powers. Gustavui attacked 
the imperialists in their intrenelimei^at Nuremberg, and was defeated 
with some loss; but, anxious to ret fj ||| » hi^fisme, he sought on early 
opportunity of bringing his rival ton secoiHPengagement. The armies 
met at Lutzen (Nov. 1(>, KklS), the confialerates attacked the impe¬ 
rialists in their intrenchments, and after a dreadful contest, that 
lasted nine hours, put them completely to the rout. But the victors 
had little cause to triumph; Gustavus felt, mortally wounded, in the 
middle of the engagement, and died before the fortune of the day 
was decided. Ilis death protluced great eliariges in the political state 
of Europe. The elcctor-pnlutine, believing all bis liojres of restonition 
blighted, died of a broken heart; ibc IVoieHtiint conferlcrates, deprived 
of a head, were divided into factions; while the Swedes, overwhelmed 
with sorrow, saw the throne of their heroic prince occupied by a girl 
only seven years old. But the council of regency, appointed to protect 
the mmority of the young ijucen Clmstina, entrusted the manngetnent 
of tbeftJeiman war to the Chaneellor Giensticm, a statesman of tho 
highest order; under his gnidaiice, (he Protestant alliance again 
assumed a formidable aspect, and hostilities were prosecuted w-ith 
rigour and success by the duke of t^xc tVeimar and the generals 
Banier and Horn. An unexpected event added to their conlidence; 
Ferdinand became jealous of Wallenstein, and suspected him, not 
vrithow cause, of aiming at sovereign power. The emperor was too 
timid to bring this powerful leader to a legal trial; he, therefore, had 
reeottrue to the dishonourable expedient of aasnesinatioii (a.u. l(Wd), 
and Wallenstein was murdered in his own camp. 

The confederates did not gain all (be advantages they antieipated 
from the filtB of fte dnke of l^edland; the emperor’s eldest son, the 
Wng of Hsngmy, haring sneoeeded to the command, gained several 
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•iidrantageg, and twenty thousand Spaniards arrired in Germany to 
the aid of the imperialists, under the duke of Feria. The Protestant 
leaders, anxious to stop the progress of the king of Hungary, attacked 
him at Nordlingen. The battle was one of the most obstinate recorded 
in history; it ended in the complete rout of the confederates, notwith¬ 
standing the most rigorous efforts of the Swedes. TheJ emperor 
improved his victory by negotiation; he concluded a treaty with all 
the Protestant princes, except the landgrave of Hesse, at Prague 
(a.d. 1635,) and thus the whole weight of the w'ar was thrown on 
the French and the Swedes. 


Section VII .—Administration of the Cardinals BicJielieu and 
Mazarine. 

RlCUELTEr ruled France with a rod of iron; hated alike by the nobi¬ 
lity and the people, he continued to hold the reins of government, and 
all conspiracies formed against him ended in the ruin of the contrivers. 
Jealousy of Gustavus prevented him from cordially co-operating with 
that prince, and Oxenstiem afterwards was unwilling to give the 
French any influence in Germany. But the battle of Nordlingen 
rendered a change of policy necessary, and the Swedish chancellor 
offered to put the French in immediate possession of Philipsburg and 
the province of Alsace, on condition of their taking an active share in 
the war against the emperor. Richelieu readily entered into a treaty 
so favourable to his projects for humbling the house of Austria. He 
concluded treaties with the Dutch republic and the duke of Savoy, 
proclaimed war against Spain, and in a very short space equipped five 
armies to net at once in Italy, Germany, and the Netherlands. The 
balance now turned against the imperialists; the duke of Saxe Weimar 
proved a worthy successor to the king of Sweden, and Bonier restored 
tho lustre of the Swedish arms by the victory he gained over the 
elector of Saxony at Wialock. The death of the Emperor Ferdinand 
11. (a.d. 16.37), and the aocesaioo of bis aon Ferdinand III., made 
little alteration in the state of the war; the victorioas leaden of the 
eostederates invaded the hereditary dominions of Atutria, but in the 
midst of their triumphant career, the dnfca of Saxe WeinMe* fell a 
viettm to poison (a.d. 1639), said to have boon administared by an 
amtatary of Kiohelien, for tbe eardinal had reason to imr tMrt tiw 
]iriaoe't patriotism would prose a aerioot ohatade to tbe aggnmiliae- 
mast of the French pesrer. 

The war was still continaed, bat thengh tbe impethdiafii wen 
gaaeraliy weeded, diannioa crept into dt« oauacila ef tbe eo a rfe de r a tea, 
and prevmued theaa from impreviag their adsaatagne. BtoaeFe death 

might have proved theirntia, bad he net been aaoeeeded bjr TentattHm, 
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a gtneral of icaroelf inferior abUitie*. While ihe S«cde«, under thett 
new leader, maintained their former eminenoe in Qennany, and gained 
a complete rietory at Leipaic, aUnoat on the eery ground rrhere Gna* 
taros had triumphed, the French were equally tucceaaful in %>aln, 
haring reduced Colioure and Perpignan'. The death of Kichelien, 
and hia master, Louis XIIL, the accession of the infant Lonis XIV. 
(a.D. 164?!), and some changes in Oennany, for a time inclined the 
Swede* to peace; hut when it was found that Canlinnl Matarine bad 
resolved to pursue Richelieu's plans, and that France possessed such 
generals as Condo and Turenne. the hopes of the confederates were 
once more revived, and the iSwedes had even the courage to provoke a 
fresh enemy hy invading the domtnion.s of llenmark. After several 
vicissitudes, the triumph of the confederates was so decided, that the 
emperor found it necessary to solicit terms of pettce. After bng and 
tedious negotiations, which vaned nreordnig to the viemsiludes of the 
war, the celebrated Peace of Westphalia wos signed at Munster (aj». 
164)1). and Ivecame a fundamental law ol the empire. 

While tlic Protestant cause w,ts thus triumphant in Germany, 
England was convulsed liv civil war. The fmluie ot ihe expedition to 
re! leve Rochelle, and the coin]>lcU' ovciihrow of the Huguenots in 
France, hatl caused great disrontcnt in England, and embittered the 
dispute between the king and his jiarliament respecting the extent of 
the royal prerogative. The Petition of Itiglil, extorted frtiin diaries 
I., might have lanl the foundation of a constitiilionivl moiiarebv, had 
the king adhered stnetiv to its sjnrit; hut lie coiumm’si to levy taxes 
by Ins own autlioritv, and when the r'-monstranees of tlie Ckunmoos 
became too energetic, he dissolved the parliament (a ii. 161J0), with u 
fixed resolution ncrer to cull another until lie should see signs of a 
more eompliaiit disposition in the nation Religious disputes uggra* 
vated these political animosiiios. When the ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
was wrested from the See of Rome, the people of Fiogland had 
submitted to a jurisdiction no less arlnirarv in the prince, and the 
sovereign obtained absolute power in all affairs relative to the govem- 
Ment of tbe Church and the consciences of the people. An ecclesiastical 
tribanai, called the High Commission tkmrt, was established under 
the immediate direction of the Crown. Its judges enforced conformity 
with established cerenwnie* by fines and imprisonment. There were 
asaoy who thought tbe English reformation incomplete; they deemed 
ttat the Ghnrch had not been sufficiently purified from Romish errors, 
and they wiriied for the simpler forms of worship that had been 
eatablished in Scotland and tiermony. Many of tbe Puritans, as 
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were called, had more ju«tifiable reason fordiacoai^; 

raided the. ecclesiastical sovereignty of the raoimrch as daa- 
ipqbu to general liberty, and they were anxious to transfer a portion 
the authority to parliament. About this time, a sect, called ff«a 
W«r founder, the Arminians, had rejected the strict doctrines .trf 
pi*4«tinatioif and absolute decrees, maintained by the first reformers, 
iheir number, in England, was yet small, but by the favour of, James 
and Charles, some who held the Arminian doctrines were advancal to 
the highest dignities of the Church, and formed the majority of the 
bench of bishops. They, in return for this countenance, inculcated 
the doctrines of passive obedience and unconditional submission to 
priijcei. Hence Arminianism was regarded by the patriots in the 
House of Comraous with as niucli liorror as pojiery, and the preacher 
of either doctrine was voted a capital enemy to the state. 

Tlie success of Cliarles I. in his struggle with the Commons 
depended very much upon the character of his ministers. The chief 
of these were Wentworth, carl of Strafford, a deserter from the popular 
party, and I^aud, archbisliop of Canterbury; they were both men of 
arbitrary principles, and Strafford, especially, was very unscrupulous 
in the use of means to gain a favourite end. Without any regard to 
the Petition of Right, which was directly opposed to such measures, 
tonnage, poundage, and other taxes were levied; the penal law s against 
Catholics were suspended on the payment of stipulated sums; and 
such extensive jurisdiction given to those arliitrary trihuuals, the courts 
of StarChamhor and High Comniission, that the ordinary constitutional 
administration of justice almost entirely ceased. 

While these innovations spread secret discontent througliout 
England, laiud's efforts to model the Scottish Church after the English 
fonn produced a dangerous outbreak in Scotland. The attempt to 
introduce a liturgy, similar to tliat used in the English Church, provoked 
a formidahlc riot; and finally, ‘'Tlic solemn League and Covenant,” a 
bond of confederation for the preservation of the national religion, was 
signed hy a last iiumhei of the higher and loner classes (a.D. 1(1118). 
Cardinal Rwhelieu, fearing that the English government might oppose 
hit design* on the lx>w Countries, and aware that he was disliked by 
the Esglisli (|ueen, Henrietta, secretly encouraged the Scottiah Cove¬ 
nanters, and sopplied their leaders with money, which, in spite of 
their exaggerated pretensions to patriotism and sanctity, they did not 
scruple to accept. Annies were levied, but neither party wished to 
nerit the imputation of commencing civil war. A treaty was con¬ 
cluded at Berwick (s.D. 1639), by which Charles displeased bisfrieuds, 
who Uiougbt that he made concessions unworthy of a prince, and did 
not conciliate bis opfionents, who were resolved to be satisfiai with 
nothing less than his full acceptance of the covenant 

As might have been foreseen, the trestj of Qerwk^ proved to bo 
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BCrrif t wi^emion of ami. Stniifbrd and lot»d eoft«ider«d di« ♦ 
rebettiM of tk« Scote to be M maatfeKt, tbat they dwmed the people 
Of Engbiid eoabi aot enterttun a doubt on the lubject, and that the 
kteg would be trtpported in its suppression by a parUament. €harl« 
adopted the sdme opinioni^ and colled a parliament, hoping to obtain 
a niScieat grant fbr carrying on tlie wnr (a.d. 1^0); hot the Hottio 
ot Ootantons, poetponing all consideration of taxes, applied itself 
directly to the redress of grieronccs, and un examination of the recent 
measures of the goremment. Incensed ly this conduct, Charles 
diiKdred the parliament, and attempted to raise money by new and 
ttBCOOstitutional expedients. Tlic Seoteli, not waiting to be attacked, 
crossed the borders, defeated the earl of Northumberland at Newbum, 
snd occupietl Newcastle and Durham. The king was nnobic to cope 
with them in the field, and he therefore entered into o treaty by which 
he agreed to proride subsistence for the hostile army, until terms of 
pacification could be ananged. A new parliament was conroktd, 
and, on the very first day of its meeting, the House of Commons 
manifested its uncomplying disposition, by choosing as its speaker a 
rehement opponent of the court. A more imjiortaiit and decisive step, 
was the impeachment of the earl of t^lrntford and Archbishop L«ud 
on a charge of high treason; after nhicli, the armistice with the 
Scottish army was prolonged, and (he Scots described not as enemies 
orteheli, but brethren ! Strafford’s trial soon engrossed public atten¬ 
tion; be was condemned to death bv an act of attainder, and (’harles, 
after a long delay, was forced to consent to the public execution of hit 
favourite minister. An attempt was next made to exclude the bishops 
from parliament; a bill for the purpose passed the t’omraoiis, but was 
rejected by the Lords; as, however, the public excitement contioued, 
the bishops rettdsed to abstain from further attending their duty in 
parliament, and twelve of them jiublished a protest, declaring every¬ 
thing null and void that should l>c determined during their iiIrMnce. For 
this ill-advised proceeding they svere accused of high treason, mi 
coasmilted to the Tower (a.d. ItMl). 

CbaHes, dtimayed by the hostility of the English, resolved to seek 
a tecoociliation with bis Scottish subjects, and for this purpose under¬ 
took a jottmey to Edinburgh. His measures were not well suited to 
efisKt his object, and before nnylhing sotisfactory could lie done, the 
iasarrection of the Irish Catholics produced a change in the position 
of parties most fatid to the royal interests. Few events have been so 
nneh aisrepmented as the Irish civil war, and in oeder to view it 
ctwrectly, we aust go bsek to an earlier period of history. '* 

The Noonan settlers in Ireland poid but a nominal allegiance to 
the English crown, the moat jjowerful of them acted as independent 
princes, sad adopted the OHtoms of the native Irish, The Tador 
nKmacchi were anxioM to break the power of this aristocmey, which 
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MMi4t iiitti(aK'{^4^ ntia&l 

Mjii fower; Iwt uaTh 

MIMM (»f friagiim, and iritii & lyatem of 
mA ■•ajoat The Irish lords took 
niigmi and their power; they wero 
Mid (oeny of them were deprised of theiwestetes, whidf 
anottg l^Hsh eoloniets. James L, nnder the pretewee of a stodHatai 
TChellion, confiscated the greater part of the prorince of Ulster, nad 
deprired all the innocent vassals of their property, for the tmprmrsd 
gwiit of their chiefs. Property was rendered still more iasecBtro by 
an iiKjnisition into titles, on the legal pretence that the right to land 
belongs primarily to the king, and consequently, that erery estate 
ought to be forfeited for which a royal grant could not be produced. 
The effect of this principle would be, not only to strip all the jiatrre 
Irish of their estates, but also to confiscate the lands belonging to the 
greater part of the lords descended from the companions of Strongbew 
and Henry II. When Strafford became lord-lieutenant of Ireland, he 
began to enforce the system of confiscation with a rigessr which 
exceeded all former precedent. Every legal pretext was employed to 
expel the Irish from their poasessions, and transfer them to strangers; 
judges were bribed, juries threatened, and witnesses suborned wrih 
rite most shameless effrontery. The Einglish nation was induced to 
countenance this injustice by the belief that it would be useful to 
substitute a more noble and ciriliscd race of men for the barbarous 
Irish; though, in fact, the new settlers were for the most port rajacioas 
adventurers, or indigent rabble. Religious intolerance was united to 
political wrongs; Catholics were excluded from all public offices and 
the acquisition of landed property; their churches and chapels srero 
violently closed, their clergy expelled, and their children given to 
Protestant guardians. They applied to the king for protection, aad 
gave a large sum for a charter of graces, which would secure tboir 
persons, property, and religion. Charles took the money, hut refused 
the graces; instigated by Strafford, who had devised a plan for reu- 
dming his master absolutely despotic in Ireland, as a preparatory step 
to his liecoming supreme in England. 

The success of the Scots in securing llieir national reli^on, and 
placing reiitrirtions on the royal power, induced many of the Irish 
toads to deriic a plan for obtaining siinilar advantages. Aorideat 
preeipiuted an outbreak; the Ulster Iriafa, who had been expetisd 
from thek lands, hastened to attack the settlers that ocetipied riteni as 
intruders,'*and they sallied their eatue by many acts rf vioienoe, whieli 
were easily ex^g^ted by perseiu who hsd derived mneh pwffit, and 
tspeetod nme, from the trsde of confiieatwn. Tb* Hotae 

af CaaoDons Wf^ed the Irish as s degruded and ooaqaered people; 
riwy denned ri»^ efforts nets of tieaMn, not so much against royri 
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fmhitktni 

tW» <lii^ rfj iliilM l frifct tiri Mi4«nd a patoefdl tcranatm oC 
iMSlimlbii iMpkni. It fm •tuJioniy reported that Clarke luandf 
iMi iaatigatad ^ tereh in oder to o^n nnHmked powar bf aid of 
tbe OrtMaal't to refetodSia mptcioa, be efltnwted tbe oonduto of 
IniliaMrt to tbe BiigiUb*]>arliameat ; and tbat body, with iaeen- 
OOivable preeipitatioB, retolved that tbe Catholic reltgioa diould ao 
tonf^r be tolerated in Ireland; (hat two millions and a half of acrea 
aboold be eonfitented to pay tbe expenses of the war; and that no 
foarter should be giren to the insurgents or their adherents. These 
iNrdinnnces led to a ciril war, whose history may be told m a few 
words: the Irish CathollC^ after having gained possession of nearly 
tbe entire kingdom, were broken into parties more opposed to oacb 
other than to the common enemy : in the midst of this disunion, 
Cromwell, with a mere handful of raeti, conquered them in detail, 
and gave their estates to his victorious followers. The new settlers 
were confirmed in their possession after the restoration of Charles II., 
and the greater part of the ancient Irish landowners were reduced to 
beggarv. 

Charles gained little by ancrificing the Irish to the piirlmment; 
finding that liis concessions only provoked fresh demands, he attempted 
to arrest five of the leading members for high treanon, but the popular 
indignation rompcHed him to nhniidon tlie rharge, and soon after to 
quit the c;ipit«l. Negotiations svere tried to avert the horrors of civil 
war, hut the requisitions of the <'oniiiioii'i, if granted, vrould have 
destroyed all royal authority, and ( liarlcs, on the 2'itli of August, 
1642, caused the royal standard to he miseil at NottingliatA H'nr 
iramedialelv commenced; it was conducled with spirit, and was at 
first favourable to the king. The hrglish parliament, alarmed at the 
progress of (.'hnries, entered into an alliniit'c with the ^^cottlsb cove¬ 
nanters, and on the lath of January. 1644. a .Volch auxiliary army, 
eommandeil by General Ijeslie, entered England. Fairfiix, tbe juir- 
liamentary leader in the north, united his forces to those of Leslie, 
and both generals immediately laid siege to York. Prince Rupert, 
the son of the unfortunate elector-palatine, hosted to the relief of tliis 
importont city, and effected a junction with the army of the marquis 
of Nesmastle. Fairfax and I.rf'slie retired to Marston Moor, whither 
tbey were followed by the royalists, who were urged to this rash 
proceeding by the fiery Rupert. F'lfty thousand Urilish combatants 
on this occasion in mutual slaughter; the rictory was long 
vntieetded; but, findiy, tbe skill of Lieutenant-General Cromwell 
pswvailed over the rasb Taionr of Rupert, and the Royalists were 
iifaaily defeated, with tbe loss of all tboir baggage and artillery. A 
•eoiMd defeat, at Newbary, as weakened the royal casise, tbat tbe 
ktog mast base been feweed to immediate suhmiaston. but for the 
diritiotu that arose among his adversaries. 
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’ The Pmbjteriang aiiS A* Ind<9«ideni«|^i«omtitie$4^(iM>i(^ 

Ctrtltdi of England a* their tsomte** ■wlft!«t.'(e}!5*»«|(fy 

iftu abolished, the latter law erlth 

ejfoju to establish a system of ecclesiastical tyranny, dil&m^ 
papal only in form, the power being lodge#m the ^nai*l Bs»n^‘ef 
the clergy instead of a single head. The»Pregbyterian# liftd'^ 
rity in parliament, but the great bulk of the army fovoured-tbe 
of the Independents, which were also supported by som* of the moat 
active members of the House of Commons. A law called thetStE- 
denying Ordinance, prohibiting members of parliament from 
military commissions, gave the greater part of the army-into “Ih* 
bands of the independents, especially as an exception was inade in 
favour of Oliver Cromncll, their principal leader. The battle of 
Naseby was decided in favour of the parliumentariani, princip;illy by 
Cromwell’s prudence and valour, an event which gave so much 
strength to his party, that the Presbyterian majority in the House of 
Commons feared to accept the king’s proposals for an nccominodution, 
contrary to their open professions and secret wishes. Meanwliile 
Charles being unable to keep the field, thre'v liiniself on the mercy of 
his Scottish subjects; and having opened negotiations with their 
leader, tlirough tiro I'lcneh ambassador, ventured on the taith of 
uncertain promises to present himself in their camp. He bad the 
mortification to find himself treated as a prisoner, while all tlie towns 
and fortresses that liad hitherto supported liis cause fell into tliehandj 
of the parliament. 

The war was at an end, but civil dissensions raged with more furv 
than ever. Tito Presbyterians and Independents were each anxious 
to gain the king over to tlicir side; and the former, by a treaty with 
the Scots, gained possession of his person. Scarcely had they 
acquired this advantage, when the discontent of the .anny threatened 
them svith unexpected danger; Cromwell encouraged the soldiers to 
resist the orders of the parliament, and by a hold measure gave fresh 
confidence to his party. Cornet Joyce, acting under his orders, 
♦noved the king from Holmby House, and brought him to the armv. 
Cromwell and his friends made such a judicious use of the advantage 
that obtained, that the Preshyterian parly goon lost all tlicir fbAacDCc. 
The behaviour of Clmrles at this crisis was very injudicious; he nego¬ 
tiated with bfltli parties, and, by his obvious insincerity, displeased all. 
Kinally, he attempted to escape; but seeking shelter in the We 
Wight, he was seized by its governor, Hammond, and from that 
noment Cromwell became the ntaster of his fate. Another opportu¬ 
nity of escaping from the perils that sniTonnded him was offered 
to the king; the Scotch look up arms in his fevonr, but they were 
roaeiai by Cromwell with great slaughter, and nil hopes lironi their 
assistance destroyed. But the parliament having reosoA to dtaad 
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aMli iiffluti »cfatiM>Aqi lung on iccvinag 

tlu»*ndtot||^ auA .«ri*t>«t of the rojnl countellw* 
tf ■ilb thi« opportuuiljr of concluding a treaty- 
JlafiirtBwfcly he Ivesitatefl and delayed the arnuigcmenU for more 
Atm aMNtht;, untU the* army once more took posaesaion oi hii 
p^gaoit^ aud oonTByed him to llurtL The two Houteiy indeed, TOted 
thA4 t^^jovol conoeisiona were gafficient grounda for Kttling the 
jpaace of the kingdom; but two days uficrwardi the arenuc* to the 
H«B*e of Commons >vcrc beset with soldiers, and all the members 
ra^pbted Jarourablc to the king forcibly prevented from taking their 
seats. Jn this diminished house tlie resolutions lending to a rcconci- 
liatiou with the king were revoked, and proposals were made for 
bringing him (o a jiublic trial. The fund resolution for impeaching 
the king of high Ireason before a court of justice constituted for the 
purpose, was adopted by the House of (.'oiimums (January ti, llHlt): 
it was at once rejected by the Ijords; but their opposition was ditre* 
gnrded, and the court regularly constitutid. The form of trial was 
but a solemn mockery; Charles with great spirit refused to acknow¬ 
ledge the Jurisdiction of the court, ujwui mIiicIi tome witnesses were 
called to jirovc wliat eserybody knew, that be bud appeared at the 
head of his annv, ssliicli bis judges derbiied to be treason ugainst the 
people, and .a crime worthy of death. .Sentence was pronounced on 
the ‘i/th of January; ami, on the ilOth of the same month, the 
misguiderl and unliapjiy Cliarlea was bclieadeil in front of Whitehall, 
amid tlie umifTectcd sunpathy of crowds of spectators. 

Tlic death of Charles was lollowcd by the usiiipution of Cromwell, 
and (ircut Hrilaiii was subjected to a ib spotisni more galling and 
severe than that of any moiiartli who ever swayed its sceptre. 


Section VIII.— Formation nf tin' St<itft->i)ittm in tkt Nor^urn 
Kiundoms of Europe. 

The revolutions in tlie norlheni kingdoms during the progress of^ 
Uaformation were scarcely less important tliau those in ceannl 
Eoropdf Korway, Sweden, and Denmark, united hy the treaty of 
Caltnar, were never blended into a uniform gorernment: the Swedish 
nobles kept their country in continued agitation; without severing the 
union, they chose administrators of the kingdom whose allegiance to 
the crown of Deumork wns merely nominal. Christian U., a tyrant 
Bieal fwiuos, resolved to destroy the Swedish indepeodence, be over- 
thi«w the administrator at the battle of Uagetund, and had the 
cer«D<my of his coronation performed at Stockiiolm (a. a lii20). A 
few days after this solemmty, Christian perfidionsiy »io!nt<!^^ the 
amnesty hs had published; ai^ to gmtify the vengeance of the arch* 
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■kop of Cp*rf, whom Ae Swodwi had depoaed, foiaed aiB«<y*f£«r <tf 
le inBoipal noble* to be publtclj executed. TUi massacre was tke 
for a revolution; Ghistams Vasa, son of one of tht mtadered 
escaped to the mountain* of Dalecariia, and supported by tlie 
imoy peasants of that province, proclaimed the freedom irf hia 
«nntry. Victory crowned his efforts, and he finally became king of 
Jweden (a.i>, 1523). Christian II. was deposed by the Danes, and 
he aown conferred on his uncle Frederic; be wandered about fat 
lorae years, vainly seeking support, bnt was finally seised by hi| sab- 
ects, and thrown into prison, where he ended his days. The 
Danish monarcii. for nearly half a century, renewed their pretensions 
to the Swedish throne; but finding that their efforts only exhausted 
their own resources, they recognised the independence of Swed«j by 
:he treaty of Stettin (A.n. 1570). 

Denmark thus lost the ascendancy which it had long maintained, 
uid it was further injured liy a disastrous change in its internal con- 
Ititutioii. The aristocracy estahlishi d a vicious supremacy over the 
prerogative* of the crown and the rights of the people. The senate, 
composed entirely of nohles, seized on all the authority of the state; 
the national assemhlie* censed to he convoked; the elections of the 
kings were confinwl to the aristocratic order, and the royal power was 
restrictai hy capitulations, which the senate prescrilred to the kings on 
their accession to the throne. 

It was in the reign of Frederic I., the uncie and successor of the 
tyrannical Christian, that the principles of the Reformation wore first 
established in Denmark. Jhc king invited .several of Luther's disci¬ 
ple* to preach the new doctrines in Ins kingdom; he openly professed 
them liimwif, grunted liherty of conscience to all his subject*, and 
sanctioned the marriages of priests throughout his domimons, Chris¬ 
tian 111. completed the religious revolution' in a general assembly of 
the state* he procured the abrogation of episcopacy, and the luppres- 
»ion of the Romish worship (a.p. 153<)). The castles, fortresses, and 
Vast domains of the Insliops were reunited to the crown; and the re»t 
of their revenues applied to the mainlenunce of Protestant roioistert, 
the purposes of general education, and the relief of the poor. From 
Denmark the rerolation extended to Norway; and alwMit tile tame 
time this kingdom, having supported the deposed Chn*tian II., wu 
doprired of its mdeptmdence, and reduced to a Danish province. 

Christian I\ . was distinguished among the nort^m tovereigas 
by the superiority of his talents, and the ical that he thowed ia 
ndwmtng the diffcrent hranchr* of the administration. In hi* rriga 
Ih# Dmte* first directed their attention to Asiatic trade, and fotuided 
M Baat India Company; a commemai establiahtncnt wm formed at 
l^aagptbnr, on the coast of Coromandel, which was ceded to the 
twmpny by the i^ah of Tanjore. Scrotal large naonfaetorie* srtra 
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mU mmj dlM fimiM I7 tii* «iw noaudi, who w« 
tlm « jadicMw of MmoM «ad litenlore. H« «m lew 

wwiirfd fai lit mn Arntrio Mid Swedra, b»t tiiii «m 

oiHnf rather to die reatriedoM wKick tke noUea bad plaoed or^ Ui 
powar, Aan to asj want of tdeat 

Brndeo, from harinf been fohject to Denmark, rooe to be iti 
ntweaefal riral, and eren menaced its total orertbrow. It owed tbii 
jneponderanee to two of the greateet racn of the peried, Onatarui 
Vom^aod Gnatnrtt* Adtdpbiu. AAer Vaaa bod liberated hie country, 
he wai raiaed to the durone, and by bii wise goreiiiment justified the 
ehoice of the nation. He directed hi* attention both to the politieal 
and religious reformation of the country, instead of ibe anstocnitlc 
aeiuUe he introduced a Diet, composed of the different orders of the 
state, and by his inflaeiiee with the Coniinons, introduced Lutheranism, 
thoogh opposed by the bishops and nnldes. He iilso established the 
hereditary soceession of the crown, which was extended to (emales in 
the reign of his son Charles IX. 

Gustnrus Adolphus, the pniiidson of Vnsn, raised Sweden to the 
summit of its greatness. Inrolved in wars at lim acccMion (a.d. Wl 1), 
he gained signal ndrantages over the itussmiis and Poles, which so 
extended his fume, that he was chosen, its t?e linye seen, to lie the 
leada of the l^tcitant confederacy against the bouse of Austria, 
After a glorious career of two years and a-half, lie fell in the battle of 
Lulsen: but the vielory which the .Swedes won after his death was 
chiefly owing to Lis skilful arrangeriienis The war was continued 
under the minority of Christina, luid brought to a successful isoue, oS 
was also the war waged at the same tunc against Denmark, hr the 
pence of Bromsebro (t.ii. ItU.a), Swuleii nbljiincd the free navigation 
of the txiund, and the eessimi of several iiiipoitant islands in the 
Baltic. 

Prussia, under the eleetoti of Hnitidenhurg, gradually increased in 
•trongih and power, es|>eciiilly during the adminisiration of Frederic 
William, the true fonndtr of the greatness of his house. His ahilitiei 
were particularly conspicuous in the Protestant wars of Germany; Mid 
he obtained such an accession of territory hv the treaty of Westphalia, 
that his%n Frederic assumed the title of king of Prussia. 

The diimcmhcrment of Livonia led to a fierce struggle between 
the northern powers, each of which sought a portion of the ijioil. 
Russia, which had slowly aeqotred consistency, obtained a considerahle 
portion, which, however, it was forced to yield to Poland. After 
h«nng long labmittod to the degrading yoke of the Mongols, the 
grand-dakm of Moscow, strengthened by the union of several small 
p rinu pnBtiea, began to aapiee after indep^^enre, which was achieved 
by I wan IH. 'Oris mWe ruler, having refused to poy the custonwry 
tribute to the barbarians, was attacked by the khan of the Guides 
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H»rde, a« tfa« leading sect of Uie Mongols tm t^omiMted. lostekd 
of acting on the defensire, I wan sent a body of tioopi into the fUrf 
centre of the horde, and mined all their eetablishmenU on the 
So great were the losses of the Mongols that the Golden Horde 
appeared, and left no traces bat a few feeble tribes. Iwan IV. labtMfed 
to civilize the empire acquired by the valour of his predecessors: he 
invited artisans from England and Germany, established a printing* 
press at Moscow, and raised the standing army of the Strelitsestocnrb 
his turbulent nobles. It was in his reign that Siberia was discovered 
and annexed to tlie Russian dominions, but the complete reduction of 
that country belongs to the reign of his son Fedor {a.d. 1587), who 
founded the city of Tobolsk. 

On the death of Fedor, without any issue (a.d. 1598), Russia was 
involved in a series of calamitous civil wars, which ended in the eleva¬ 
tion of Michael Fedrowetsch to thi; crown. He found his dominions 
exlausted by the late commotions, and could only procure peace from 
Sweden and Poland by the cession of many valuable provinces (a.o. 
1034), 

During the reigns of the .Ingellons, Poland was one of the most 
flourishing nort!\ern powers. The iclormadou was favoured by Sigis- 
JDond Augustus II, the last of tins d\nasty; but the want of a middle 
order of society, winch lias ever been the cause of Polish misery, 
prevented evangelical priiicijiles funn taking deep root in the country, 
and producing the benefits that had resulted from tliem in other states. 
When tlie male line of tiie Jagellons became extinct on tlic death of 
Sigismond (a.o, 1572), the tlirone of Poland liecame elective (without 
any restriction'), and llte right of voting was given to all the nobles, 
wlio met in arms to choose a sovereign. These elections were genemlfy 
marked witli violence and bloodshed; hut (hough the nobles were 
divided among themselves, they readily uiiiti'd to restrict the royal 
authority; every sovereign, on his accession, was obliged to sign certain 
capitulations, which greatly Jiiniled his rule, and secured the chief 
powers of the state to the nriKtocrncy. Under its new constitution, 
Poland was intcninlly weak and misenihle, though some of its monarehs 
still distinguished themselves bv foreign conquests, especially Vladis- 
laus IV., who wrested the duchy of Smolensko from Russia. 


^ SitTioN I X-^Proffrm of tho Turkitk Potter in Europe. 

The ttucressore of Vfoharomed II. on the tlirone of Constantinople 
imitated the vigorous policy of that conqueror, and for nearly a century 
were the terror of Christendoni. Bayeaid II. subdued Beaaarubta, 


' Set page Jlk, 
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and kequired tone important pronnoM in lie wu forced to 

rmifn tke throne bjr hit aon Seiin (a d, 1510), and wu mordered in 
priaon. Seiint L, mmamed €)aTii«, or the Sarage, waa obliged to 
isaintaitt Ote throne he had so criininall/ gained, b/ a leries of tan* 
gninarj wan with the other ntemben of his family. Haring triumphed 
orer tbeee competitorn, he tamed hii arms against the Persians, and 
gained a complete rictory over Ism.tel Sofi at Tahris (a.d. 1514). In 
coiise<|ueDce of this and other successes, I>iarl)ekr and several other 
provinces beyond the Tigris were annexed to the Turkish empire. 
The Mameluke Sultans of Kgypt Imving assisted tlie Persians in this 
war, Selim led on army into Syria, nnd encountered Sultan (iaari near 
Aleppo. After n sanguinary engagement, the .Mamelukes were de¬ 
feated and their lender slain, upon which Aleppo and Damascus 
submitted to the Turks. This success opened the wav for invading 
Egypt; Tiimati Iley, who had been elected sultan in place of Gouri, 
assembled the remnants of the Mamelukes under the w.dls of Cairo, 
and having procured some auxiliary forces from the Arabs, prepared to 
meet the enemy. Selim advanced steadily, and att.ieked tlii' hostile 
camp. The battle was olistinate and bloody, hut the superior fire of 
the Turkish artillery, which was seived iiriiicipally hv Christian gun¬ 
ners, decided tlie f.itc of tlie day, and Tiiman Ikw, after haring done 
everything that eould he eipeeted from an nhh' officer nnd a liravo 
warrior, was driven into Cairo (a n. l.'il/)- .Selim stormed the eitv; 
but Tumau, not yet disheartened, (led across ihi' Nile, and by incredible 
exertions once more collected an armi. The Turks pursued him 
closely, and forced him to a final engngenieiit, in wliieli the .Mamelukes 
were utterly routed, and their gallant sultan taken prisoner. Selim 
was at first dispost'd to spare the ra|itne, l.ul his officeni, who feared 
nnd envied Tiiiimn, persuaded him ih.ii such demetu v might inspire 
the Itfunielukes with the liopa' of recovering their doiiiiiiions, nnd tho 
Uilfortunalc sultan was hanged at tin- piiiictpul gate of Cairo. 

Solcyman, usually surnnmed the Magiiifieciit, succeeded his futher 
Selim, and cniuious of the fame anjuirial by the conquest of ligypt, 
resolved to turn his arms against tlie priiiwi of Clinslcndom. Hun¬ 
gary, during the reign of Mallhew Corniios, had iieromc a jiowerful 
and flourishing kingdom. Inspired hv the example of his father, the 
renowned Hunniades, (.'orvinus wrested IJoinia fnim the Turk*, ,nnd 
maintained his supremacy over Transylvania, M'aJiachia, and Moldavia. 
But daring the reigns of his indolent suecessori, I’ladislaus If. and 
lasnia, who were also kings of liohcmi.x, Hungary was distracted by 
liMtionf and mvaged by the Turks. Solcyman took advantage of tb« 
ssiuority of Louis, and the weakness of Hungary, to invade the king¬ 
dom. He captured, with little difficulty, the important fortress of 
Belgrade, justly deemed the bulwark nfCTirislian Europe (a.d. HiSI). 
Inspired by his first success, be returned to the attack; having traveracd 
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dw Dtnabe and the Drare, without nsatng auj renttaoca, he encoon- 
tered the Christiani in the held of Mohata, and gained orer them one 
of the moit gignal yktorics that the Turks erer won (*.». 16526). 
King Louis, and the principal part of th«.;d{ungariaa nobility, fell in 
tiiis fetal battle, the entire country was laid at the mercy of the inni- 
ders, but Soleyman, instead of securing a permanent conquest, laid 
waste the land with fire and sword, and carried myriads of the inhabi- 
'tants as slaves to Constantinople. 

A trinmph of even greater importance was gained by the Turks 
during the Hungarian war. Rhodes, the seat of the heroic knights of 
8t. John, was besieged bv Soleyman’s vizier. All the arts of assault 
and defence that had yet been devised by human ingenuity were used 
in this siege, which lasted more than five months. The assailaati and 
the garrison fought with such fury that it seemed a contest rather fior 
the empire of the world than the possession of a single city. The 
sultan himself came m person to superintend the operations of his army, 
while the knights vmto not only neglected bv the Christian powers, 
but exposed to the 0 [icn liostilities of the Venetians. They protracted 
their resistance until every wall and bulwark had crumbled beneath 
the overwhelming fire of the Turkish batteries, when they surrendered 
on honourable conditions; and on Christmiw day (a.u. 1522), Soleyman 
made his triumphant entry into what hud been a city, hut was now a 
shapeless mass of ruins. 

On the death of Louis, Ferdinand of Austria, who liad married the 
lister of the unfortunate monarch, claimed the crowns of Hungary and 
Bohemia, He received quiet possession of tlie latter kingdom; but 
the Hungarians chose for their sovereign John Zapolyn, prince palatine 
of Transylvania. Zapolya finding himself unable to resist the power 
of Ferdinand claimed the protection of the Turks. Soleyman marched 
in person to his aid, and, not satisfied with expelling the Anstriani 
from Hungary, pursued them into their own country and laid liege to 
Vienna (a.u. 15211). He failed in this enterprise, and was compelled 
to retreat, after having Inst eighty thousand men. 

Tlie Emperor t.'harles alarmed at the progrew of the Tiwin, 
tried to form a general confederation of the German princes against 
them, but found that the troubles occasioned by the progress of the 
Reformation would prevent any cordial nnion. He resolved, however, 
to cheek the growth of their naval power in the Mediterranean, when 
Kbeir-ed-din', or Barharoesa, a pirate whom Soleyman had taken into 
hit lerriee, oaptnrnd Tunis and Algiers, and was oollecling a fonml* 
•hie naval feree. CSiariN took advantage of Soleynum's beiBg engaged ia 
oea g ne rin g the paehatick of Bagdad irani the Peniasts, to invade Afiriea, 
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Ewbm h« made himielfmaatar^ToDu. SoiejiBaii, returning rktoriotu 
from Alia, irei so enraged at hit !o»es in Aftica, that he rewired to 
MtaB|>t the coaquett cf Italy. The iaaprudmce of a Venetian eaptain 
Inmed the wrath of the ti^tan upcn the republic of Venice ; be 
■ttaeked two Torkiah galleya in the Adriatir, for tome miattke about 
Ikeir lignalt, and tatittoction being refuted, Solejman proclaimed war. 

But while that engaged in the Wett, Soleyman did not neglect the 
ttlargement of hit eattem dominioni. Hit general] conquered the 
jarhoie of Ardria, and hit admiral] ittuing from the Hed Sea, attacked, 
%nt without niocett, the Portuguese dominiont in India. In the mean 
tifflc the Venetian senate entered into un alliance with the emperor, 
Charict V., and the pop, Paul III.; their united nariet were piaood 
unde#t^ command of the celebrated Dorin, but bit tucoeet wai 
far from aeconling with the eipeciations that the allies hud formed. 
The war, howerer, led to no dwimre result; it w.nt tuspended by 
occasional trucci, during which Soleymiiii took the npprtunity ctf 
enlarging his Aiialic dominions at the expose of Persia. 

The knights of St. John, expelled from Rhodes, obtained a settle- 
aeiit in the island of Malta; they directed their attention to nara! 
alfairt, and in6icf<*d severe damages on the Turks by sea. Soleyman, 
routed by the complaints of his subject], resolved that Malta should 
share the fate of Hhodcs, and eolleeted all his forces for the siege 
(a.D. ir)f);i). The knights maintained their ehartieler for obstiuate 
raloar with more success than on the former occasion; after a sangui¬ 
nary contest for fire months, the Turks were forced to retire, with tba 
loss of twenty-four thouund men and all their artillery. Soleyutt* 
prepared to take revenge by comjilelmg the ronquest of Hungary, but 
while besieging Higeth, he fell a victim to dise.ise, pr'aluced by qld age 
and fatigue (a.d. l.lfiti), after having raised the Turkish empire to the 
highest pitch of its greatness. 

Selim II., won after hii acci ssion, made pence with the nermau 
aced Persmns, but renewed war with the Venetians, from whom he 
took the important island of (’rprus (an. 1571). But while the 
Tnritiih srmy was thus engaged, their Beet was utterly destroyed in 

buttle of Lepaato, by the allied Venetian, imprial, and ppal 
■usy. The athes neglected to improTe their Tietory, and SeKm soon 
npuirsd his loaaeu But this saltan sank into the tuunl iudelewoe of 
eiiautal easetetgus, his sneesMors followed his example, and the 
Ottsaun psswur k a gun rapidly to decline. The Austrian rulers beenne 
UMsthwad vX the tutpoHey of harsh tneusmeu, and coueeded to Bke 
HuapeiuBi aee uii ty far their plitical and religious Kberties, at 
the iaA uf Piu t h u ig ; HangBry wus thmoeforth mited to Austirlu, 
■ri the lilt wir, direetiy rerndting from the Reformuhm, happtiy 
tonuMtod. 
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Section- X.— 



e Jeguits. 


as rapid progran of the Reformation conyinoed the mleis of the 
Amish Churd^, that their ecclesiastical poirer conld not he main- 
lined by the old machinery which had prerioualy kept Christen- 
om in subjection; they eagerly souglit for tome new engine of 
ominion, and found omf of great promise in the order of the Jeauitg, 
rhich iiad been founded by a half-crazed enthunast, Ignatius Loyola, 
'ew institutions have attracted more attention than this celebrated 
rder, and yet there are few respecting the origin and history of which 
renter mistakes have been made. It will therefore be necessary to 
Isrell at some length on the circumstances that led to the estahlish- 
MUt of a body which has exercised so much influence ffVar the 
listory of Modem Europe. 

Monaebism originated in the East: it was disregarded in the 
reitem churches until St. Athanasius came to Rome (a.d. .S40), to 
©licit the aid of the pope and other bishops of the West, in his 
druggie against the Arinns. J luring bis residence in Rome be 
jublisbed the life of .St. Anthony, the most ('(debrated hermit that Lad 
ret appeared. The book produced an extraordinary sensation, it wa.s 
1 sort of Cbristi.iii romance, the first which liad np[)earod among he 
Lsstiss; and Athanasius consef|ueMtIy deserves the credit ot hari.ig 
foonded u new schuol of literature, which has liecn most prolific and 
popular. It was from lliis hook that Jeiorne, who afterwards 
laboured in the same cause, derivi d his history of St I’ati!, the tir-t 
bemit, the travels of St. Anthony to visit tins hero of solitude, the 
Mij of the raven which daily supplied the hermit witli food, and the 
adify^ account of the two lions who dug Ins grave, and gave him 
honovlnhle liun.d 

The description of such iiiiraeles, rccciiod with implicit credit, 
induced sovend id’ the weak ami credulous to practise voluntary 
■niU’rilies, and to m.ike private vows of celihaev: and St. Jerome 
wrote and preached m favour of this new svsteiii. St. Benedict, how¬ 
ever, was the first who established legulnr monasteries: he published 
hi* celebrated rule (a ii. fil.'i); and it must be confessed that his 
lemsUtion was more sound, humane, and reasonahle, than that of any 
of the preceding failiers. His great object was imuiifestly to prevent 
the indulgence of that indolent conteinidation svhich had produced so 
much evil in the moimstenea of Asia, and threatened to pnrduee a 
■inular abundance of fanatical speculations among the solitaries of 
Europe. He insisted that the monks should be labouren; and he 
estabiitlied his monasteries, like colonies, in the midst of the dense forests 
by which Europe wos then covered, and foreed them to cultivate the 
toil. By these means Benedict seeuned the tvanquillity of tire first 
monks, and made the fortune of dieir succetiors, Monasterict multi- 
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plied and grew rich; nionla^^||l>to interfere In the affaiw of state; 
they sought to become masters of king*, and not uiifrequently rivals 
of popes; the council of Lnferan forbade the multiplication of mo¬ 
nastic orders; Innocent III. complained of the monks of Claitraux, 
in the words of Scriptore, “ Jehurun waxed fet, and kicked.” At this 
crisis St. Francis proposed a new order of nunaslics, whose members 
should be distinguislied by vows of absolut^overty, and whose life 
should lie passed in begging and preaching. In spite of the decrees of 
the council, Innocent III. sanctioned an institution whose adrnntages 
he could easily appreciate: the popes, he saw, would he enabled to 
support a spiritual militia for the defence of the Church in every 
country in Europe, without expense or difficulty; and he could k(^‘ 
the djbet^ine perfect, hy insisting tliat the superiors of all (he Menwf^ 
cant orders should reside in Rome, .and it is of inijiortanco to observe, 
that the superiors or heads of all the .iiu ient monastic orders, tlw 
Itcncdictincs, the Heniardines, tlie ClunislH, Ac, always avoidW 
residing within the dominions of the pope; nhiie every superior of 
the Mendicant orders invariably remained in Rome. 


■i The artifices adopted to rendi r the Mendicant orders popular, were 
(SjualK ciimiiial ami lidiculons; the pious frauds of the FranCi»cans 
'X so gross that tliey could only have succeeded in (he darkest ages, 

A hug'' volume w.ii published »n The (’oiifonnilies heltrcen 
Francis and Jesus C/irisI, in v'hieh the paiallel was drawn so preeii 
that the sau it s w i Ai -ly ed to,Jiai-e pii his bo.l' ■ 

Itis tooeomnionh suppose'l Ili. i n 11 tl 

abuses before the .h,s of M.uuu '.^.^Vilrpy fro 

Mendicant orders «eie vlgor'>u^^ ,b(.m i 

the first moment of their institulioio . . ‘ | war " 

fiercely as rLid ihJ^ 

against them without truce o n ^ 

QUuraruin 1 irormi, claim to orthodoxy, 

■rrorArr- -n,, 

w fkeir own iB««CDCO, and in tb. few Khool, 

tsr, .as..,... u.gs. .1" i.r..a. a ,u 
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pdbtta and die elements of scholastic lihlbhg^, a sj'tteni in which the 
IfVdu of religion were completely obscured by metaphysical disquisi' 
lions, or rather gnesses on subjects beyond the grasp of human reaSOB. 
lliey were parSculatly hostile to the study of the Scripture# in Ae 
original languages, and in opposing this yaluabk kind of learning they 
contrived to exhibit not less of ignorance than of bigotry. One 
their preachers astonished his auditory by asserting that Greek wm a 
new language invented by heretics, and that whoever studied Hebrew 
would infallibly become a Jew 1 But though such ignorance exposed 
them to the contempt of scholars, it did not prevent them from exer¬ 
cising great influence over an uneducated population; on the contrary, 
it increased their strength, by placing them near the level of those 
whom they were anxious to rule. During the earlier struggl8l^|lgBinst 
papal tyranny, the preaching friars were always found to be most 
zealous supporters of the Romish see, and the most formidable enemies 
to the independence of National Churches. 

Now It lias always appeared to us a curious problem, why it is that 
the Jesuits have been the theme of almost universal reprobation, whilst 
the Mendicant orders, which history exhibits as more culpable, and 
common sense shows to be etjually d.iiigerous, have escaped almos* 
without censure, .Self-renouncement, implicit obedience, immediate 


alltqruuiee to the Holy .See, are copt.iion to the Cordeliers, the C.'umiel- ^ 
lies, the Jacobins, and thg,^V'\ilts. They are all equally soldiers of ^ 
._>JM»jwiie. with tlii«.IiO'ca.'cic only ib it tile JcsuitsXfttWiSd.s* disciplined™ 
struggle made against tl,c Jesuits, we find monks of these oider 
among tlicir most bitter ojiponcnts, and even the Dominicans, witl 
Uie dominations oJ the Inquisition on llieir consciences, and tL 
^i^y of tber .Saint Tboraas ever present to their memories, bar 
^en loud 111 condemning the unsocial principles and the eqmvocatioi 


'"mi “'Slitutod appears to solve th. 

problem, iiie mlHT orders arose i,i ages of darkness and ignorance 

cours/r/! fatitied by silent prescription, and liad, in th< 

wurss of Ume uccomnitHbitcd tbcmselics, in some degree, to exisdni 
ttsumuons. But JesuiMsm appeared in an age of light and knowledge 
men were able and oiliing to criticise iu nature and tended 
Mt onlyiroiestanu, but Roman Datholics saw the danger of este. 
dshmg pajah gamson. throughout turope, and wncUonmg an insti. 
t^cm wbiclt must necessarily be the rival of civil government. Bishops 
protested against the ndmission of the order into thJI 
and «ate. ;-true, the constitution of the other orders^ 

to M old abuse who will not endure a new one ; and besides, 
pr«achiog fnars were antiquated and nasty—their 
tMtaOS bdooged to a former age; while the JesuiU possessed arms 
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of the aewest pattern, and tifieijdiiie saperior to any yet {nctiaed* 
The Domiiucans, Coidelieni, Aimtutiniani, &c., bad motiret eqoaUy 
powetfnl to oppoee the Jesuits: they saw with indignation, at the 
Teiy moment when the gains of the monastic otAn began to be 
restricted, a fiesh host of claimants demanding to share in them; 
and they had the art to concentmte against these new rivals all the 
jealousy which Protestants and Uoman Catholics generally and justly 
felt against all the bodies of the papal militia. 

These preliminary observations seem necessary to show the nature 
of the connexion between the history of Jesuitism and tliat of the 
Church, and the origin of the prejudices existing against the society. 
We shall now turn to the life of its founder, and the circumstances 
whidh led to the establisliraent of the order. 

Ignatius Lojola was a genlleiuan of Biscay; be entered the array, 
and had his leg broken by a stone at tin- siege of Pauipeluna (a.d. 
1521); the leg was set by an unskilful surgeon, and threatened to pro¬ 
duce personal deformity, to pieient which, Loiolu, who was rather vaui 
of his person, had the courageous weakness lo eause the leg to be broken 
and set a second time. The operation failed, and be continued lame 
for life. While confined to Ins lied, he wished to amuse himself with 
some of the romances of eliiv.ilry so jiopular in Spam before the 
puhliciitnm of Don (Quixote, none could la' found in the house,-but 
their place was supplied hy a work called The Fluwrrs of SauclUy, 
which contained tiic miraculous liistnrics of .St. Antliom, St. Francis, 
and St. Dominic. The perusal ol'tius volume, wlueh we may remark 
is still popular in .Spam, inspired liim widi visions of spiiilu.d chivalry 
quite us roraiUilic as those tlmt gunled the hero of Ceriaiites, and, in 
some respeeis, of the same luiiure. He declared inmself the knight 
of the Virgin -Mary, ami, to do ,dl things in (iroper order, proceeded to 
keep Ills iigil of arms m the monastcrv of .Montserrat On his road he 
met a .'loor, with whom he int'ied into a siiarp contioversy on the 
mystery of the Incani.ition, hut tie- -Mussulman was a hotter logician 
than the enthusiast, and Ignatius, eoinpletely silciiceil, turned off the 
road to conceal Ins indignation. IniinediattTy allerwards his conscience 
reproached him for having pcriniUed a hlasphcmcr to escape; he 
turned back, and coming to a place where two roads met, threw ihe 
reins on the neck of his muie, that Providence might determine 
whether be should slay the Mussulman or not. Luckily the mule turned 
into a different road from that which tiie -Moor Lad taken, and this 
event ia recorded among the miracles of i>t. Ignatius. Having per¬ 
formed h» vigil, he consecrated his weapons to the Virgin, and covering 
himself with rags, undertook various pilgrimages, in the course of 
which he visited Jenualeiu. tsoou after his return he published a 
work entided Sjunitial Ejerciics, so full of absurdity, that one of the 
few hloadeit committed by the Jesuits was that they did not allow it 
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I^tly ioto oblivion,Htfit iU perusal, and used 

t- to give it general ciiculo^. Since tUe revival of tbe 
the Etercitet of Lot/ola hove b^ withdrawn, and in their 
the Jesuits have generally recommended a work of far superior 
aterit, the treatise of Thomas a Kempis on the Imitation of Christ. 
Though tinged with the spirit of monasticism, the treatise of Ken^is 
fe'equally valued by Protestants and Catholics for the depth of its 
IBety, and the purity of its devotion. 

• On his return to 8])ain, Loyola was seized nith the ambitfon of 
becoming a celebrated preacher; bis ignorance, however, was a formi¬ 
dable obstacle, and to overcome this, at the age of thirty-three, he went 
to^hcutl, and began to learn the rudiments of Latin. But learning was 
ft Work of time, and I>oynIa could not wait; he began to tencii while 
yet a scliolar, and bis singular sermons attracted crowds of auditors. 
iTie Inquisition took alarm at the novelty, and Ignatius, after having 
been fiequently imprisoned by the follouers of St. Dominie, thought 
it prudent to quit Spain, and he went to pursue bis studies iu the 
University of Paris. 

InP oris, Loyola made converts, oi rather disciples, of six of bis 
fellow, pupils;—Friuicis Xavier, subsequently canonized as a saint and 
desigtiated (be npostle to the Indies; L.iines, the successor of Loyola 
ia the presidency of the order; Salmmon, whose writings have been 

! iroicribed by the Inquisition us heicllcal; Boliadilla, Rodriguez, and 
jCfebvre, rcmurkablc for iiotliing but tlieir fanaticism and credulity. 
The first project of this infant society was sufficiently extravagant; it 
W'M forthwith to undertake llic conversion of the Turks, and they 
jliglitcd their f.iilh to make tlie effoit in ii chapel at .Montmartre, 
jo-the night of the L’lth of August, l.'),')4. It may bo remarked as a 
mrioui coincidence, that tliis same sclieme has been more than once 
propounded by excited enthusiasts in Faigland. Indeed it is recorded 
ffiaWb female member of the Suciety of Friends actually went to Con- 
Itantinnple for the purpose of cotnertiiig the sultan. Tlie Turkish 
Wtboritics, justly suspecting her sanity, treated licr with kim^en, 
and had her restored to her friends. 

* From Paris Loyola proeeeded to Rome, preaching at every fnvour- 
kble opportunity on tlie road, making few converts and many encmiet. 
He obtained an interview w itli ihc pope, and submitted to him hit 
pltnt for the forimtiolk of a new religious society. Paul III. taw, at 
t glnnce, the advantage* winch the Holy See would derive froai inch 
Ul inititulion. and be legally etuldisbed the society, by a bull dated 
the 97tb of September, 1340. I«yola was nominally eatploMd to 
DTBpan! the rules of the order; but the task really "I— 

lAinet and Sidmeron, men of superior taleutt, who aUe to 
HMaga the materialt, ctdlectcd at haaard by huMtham, «deriv 
■iii'MnaBi|t oode. 
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*rfce ^ of Ae life of Ignatius is identified witU the histoiy of ^ 
order he ftunded; hnt our readers would derire neither ^easuic iw 
profit from a recital of his pretended miracles and ahsord visions. He 
died at the age of »ity-five, on the last day of July, loSfi, and his 
memoiy has been ever since the theme of extravagant eulogy and equally 
extravagant satire, llis disciples have made him a saint, which, rf 
course, was easy enough; but they also wish to make him a great mai, 
whicli is quite a different matter, lie was merely a visionary enthhsuu4 
whose zeal was wasted, until it was secretly directed by more powerful 
minds. The enemies of the Jesuits described Ignatius as a crafty 
politician; it appears to us that more able statesmen might be fftfflpd' 
in 8t. Luke’s. The biography of I^oyola has employed the'p^K^ 
more fhan thirty different authors,—a greater miracle, hy the 
than any one of tliem has recorded,—and no one of them lias attrihulM 
to Loyola a sentiment or eipiession manifesting superior acuteucss or 
intelligence. Absurd and ridiculous as the lives of I.ioyola are, it it 
scarcely possible to read them without perreiving that the uufortun^ 
man was the dupe of some cnifty and de^ignlng persons, who mouIdSj 
and directed his enthusiasm to forward tln ir own purposes. FroB^tliO 
very outset Laines gave to the new order the form and consistency of 
a political association. The court of Rome sccicliy watched 
' ready to disavow the experiment if it filled, and to adopt it'd^ it suc¬ 
ceeded, Nor was this cautious policy quite ahanJoned during the 
whole period of Jesuit history; the order here the hhime of orery 
defeat, and the I’apnl Sec profited hy every triumph. The Jesuits felt 
the disadvantage of such a position, and more limn once assumed an 
attitude which made them virtual masters of the papacy. On such 
occasions the popes complained of tlie joke iinjioscd upon them in very 
angry terms, and Clement XI. is nqiortcJ lo have said, tbit the 
Jesuits were perilous serv.uitsaml tyrannical masters. . 

YVe have already s,aid, that the leading principles of the Jesuit 
constitution were the same ns those which hud been long before eilah- 
lished in the orders founded liy St. Francis and St. Dominic; hut there 
were some points of difference, which it is material to notice. The 
tnpcriori of the Mendic.int orders possessed a very limited authority: 
the power of the genenil of the Jesuits was unlimited; he Iwd not tOs- 
consult chapter, preceptory, or congregation, and there was no one 
who could of right claim admission to his councils. He hod, moreover, 
the power of dismissing from the order any members who were unfit 
to Mfport its interests; and, finally, he could dispense with the long 
and fiitinii^ ritual, the repetitions of masses, rosaries, and kgemis«‘ 
Iroponec hmmi the other monastic orders. The Jesuits were encouniged 
to nndotMtO any enjoyment for which their taatee and tijrnls were 
ittitfd; dtejr were exhorted to cultivate the arts and sciences; and it 
is sumeeesMiy to add, that their bo^y contained wbu of the most 
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IjItilMRt ma in literature and philowpbj 'during th« smnteenA^aad 
centoriei. Bat these advantages, gre^ as they ltd 
Itok give the Jesuits so complete a superiority as they derived fa)» 
their disinterested superintendence of the instruction of youth. Their 
s<)h oo l s , gratuitously open to all, afforded an education infinitely 
mperior to any that could he obtained in the universities of Fiunoe, 
or Catholic Germany; and the influence which they acquired 
hy these means was hononrably won, though it was sometimes nnfiiiriy 
exercised. Not legs creditable to them was their rule prohibiting the 
acceptance of fees for the performance of religious offices. We find 
in the history of the council of Trent, that several bishops declaimed 
tsith great vigour on the scandal of making baptisms, marriages^ 
masses, and burials, matters of traffic, and nearly all who were present 
lamented the abuse. But no remedy was devised. 

The enemies of the Jesuits asserted that the gratuitous instruc¬ 
tion of youth and performance of religious offices were not disinterested 
acts of benevolence, but were artful means for obtaining political 
influence. There was truth in the accusation, but the same means 
could have been equally employed by their adversaries; and the answer 
of the ^Minlsh Jesuit to the bishop of .Saiaraaiica, “Go and do thou 
likewise,'' is a very conclusive defence. It must, however, he observed, 
that the admiuistiation of the Offices of the Cliurch has been long a 
subject of contention between the icgular and secular clergy in most 
Catholic countries. The parochial clergy in Spain, Portugal, Italy, 
and Ireland, complain that their influence over their flocks is weakened 
by the interference of monks and friars, who acquire great power by 
the family secrets revealed to them in confession. The Jesuits knew 
that such secrets were more valuable than money, and it was to 
obtain the monopoly of such a formidable source of influence, that 
they tendered their gratuitous services on all occasions. 

The last difference between the Jesuits and the other monastic 
orders, was the vow of implicit obedience to the pope. This secured 
them the protection of the Holy iSce, although the pontiffs sometiwies 
found that there was a reservation in the promised allegiance, which 
greatly diminished its value. 

From what we have said, it is manifest that the great object of th« 
Jesuit instllutiou was to maintain the temporal power of the papacy, 
and realise, if possible, Hihlehrand's gre.it scheme of a European 
Theocracy. Had such a society existed in the time of Gregory VIL, 
it is possible that the project of that eminent pontiff might bare ta»> 
oeed^; hot the Jesuits come too late, and the history of their struggleu 
is a powerful example of the inutility of all efforts to defend wenHSuf 
institutions against the steady progress of advancing inlelligenoei 
JesuitiuD, like the infant Uercuies, had to eontend tsifli serpents 
in its cradle, ii^^he secular clergy of Italy, the awisstit k s di ss, oat 
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Ae uuTmhua, ooaiwed to itnu^e tlie tinn|[ incte^^ tlk4 
c(£ej;e wkidi estabiuhed «t Padsa bediSM the of«lv«r>M& ;. 

before the senate of Venice. Lojo^ i^peaied in min to the ceatesfl' 
justice of the Venetian SKiators; his oc^jotor, Laines, sho|red mare 
toot —he administered a bribe to the doge’s mistress—in consequenee 
of which the Jesuits retained their college, and a rich priory besides, 
to which their claim was more than questionable. Charles V. cooM 
not be persuaded either to encourage or to oppose the order, hut, nfter 
his resignation, the Jesuits applied to Francis dc Borgia, one of the 
illegitimate descendants of Pope Alexander VI., who had risen to the 
high dignity of Viceroy of Catalonia. This nobleman, equally ignorant 
and credulous, agreed to become a Jesuit himself, and he ranks as a 
saint, next to Ignatius Ixiyola. The Dominicans were furious; they 
stigmatized the Jesuits ns the precursors of Antichrist, they declared 
that the Spiritual Exercises of Ijoyola were a mass of indecency and 
impiety; but they had the mortification to find the pope and the 
Spanish nation ranged on tlie side of their adversaries. The king of 
Portugal invited the Jesuits to his dominions, and he opened to them 
the career in which they merited and acquired most fame, by solicitii^ 
Ijoyola to nominate missionaries to all the heathen countries which 
Lad been opened to Europe hv Portuguese enterprise. 

The llutorj! of Si. Franci.t Xarur has been written by John 
Drydcn and John W'esley. Ncitlier has fairly apjircciated his cha¬ 
racter; in their admiration of his ardent zeal, they slur over hit 
fanaticism, his founding the Inquisition at Goa. his preaching a 
crusade with all the energy of S(. Bernard, and with the same evil 
fortune. The Jesuit historians gravely detail the miracles be wrought; 
they have omitted one—he visited Jajiaii, hoping to convert the nativei 
by preaching to them in .’'punish, and was not shut up in a lunatic 
asylum. Examples of folly are v.duahle to institutions, lieaiuse they 
show the errors that ought to he avoided. Pei hups it was ofl this 
principle that the Jesuits canonized St. Francis Xavier, for they took 
gootl care not to follow his track. Instead of speislmg from country 
to country, prettching the deepest mysteries of < 'hristiauity in bnguitgc 
unintelligible to their auditors, the Jesuit missionaries subsequently 
took up their abode among the people they designed to convert, studied 
their language and laws, and investigated the nature of the religion 
agaiast which they were to preach, as well as that which they were to 
recommend. In Partway they adopted the policy of the Benedictines, 
and formed colonies to teach the Indians the arts of civilized life; and 
the inSuenoe which they acquired over these simple tribe* was the 
moit iegitiawte species of power, for it was founded on experienced 
beaefita. 

B«t the mimiofiary exertions of the Jesuit* in Asm and Africa 
vsere detigned in no imall degree to extend the iafluenc* of the order 
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iPPilli^kei aad lieace rtndied exaggeration* of tUeir raecess were 
E^nifllted with great xenl and indoatry. When we (it down oooily 
f examine tl»e account of their *conrer8loiw, we find the statements 
jf nIBnbers vague and dubious, and in almost every certain case the 
mount oT the change appears to be, that a few barbarians exchai^fed 
unmeaning ceremonies for an unintelligible ritual. This was demos- 
stinted in North America.—“In the western hemisphere,” says a 
recent writer belonging to the order, “ the Jesuits penetrated into the 
north. The Hurons were civilized, and Canada ceased to be the 
residence of b.arbari.nns only. Others civilized other tribes in the 
inclement California, and united them into Christian communities.”— 
The notorious barbarism of these tribes at the present hour may enable 
us to estimate the value of Jesuit conversion, civilization, and Chris¬ 
tianity. 

It was chiefly, however, owing to the celebrity of the Jesuit mis¬ 
sions that the opposition made to them in Itoman Catholic countries 
was relaxed, I^aines, their second general, fostered the delusion, and 
persuaded many able men that niissionaiics of the order would be just 
ns successful with Protestants as they hud been with the lieatlien. 
“The Itoimnicans,” said one of his paitisans. “are wolves svho, with 
their Inquisition, destroy stragglers; the Jesuits are trained dogs who 
will lead them back to the fold.” Iii an evil hour for the order, the 
popes gave credence to the boast, and ciiiploycd Jesuits almost exclu¬ 
sively as their emissaries, not only in Protestant countiies, hut in 
Catholic courts nliose adhesion to the papacy was suspicious. We Kiy 
that this was unfortunate for tlic order, because it had to bear exclu¬ 
sively the hlamc of all the plots and coiisjdmcies devised by all the 
bigots of the Romish church,—popes, kings, and monks included. 

Tlie fear inspired by the intrigues of the Jesuits must he horno in 
mind, whenever the jiolicy of the penal laws enacted against the 
Romanists in England and other Protestant countries, at tlie beginning 
of the last century, is cxamitied. When even Portugal, Spmn, and 
France showeil signs of alarm at the new form assumed by popery, it 
would, assuredly, he strange if Protestant jiowers neglected to take 
measures of luecuulion, or refused to sec the approach of danger. 
Doclriiu'i suhsenttve of civil liberty, of legitimate government, and 
even of social order, were promulgated systematically and pertina¬ 
ciously; they wcie so blendcKl and confounded «itb other doctrines 
nmTetsully received by the Romisli churcb, that it was impossible to 
draw a line of sejiaration; and Protestants were compelled, for their 
own security, to exclude Romanists from power altogether. 

It would Ire impossible, in our limit^ space, to ent« on a full 
history of the Jesuit missions, but there are three whose great impor¬ 
tance merits our attention: these are Paraguay, Japan, sod Cfaloft. It 
STM about the. coramenoemest of the seventeenth oentsiry that the 
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Jesuits first crtablirfMMi tlmnsrfsei in om of tke most !ertip| 

couBtrm in South Amwica. fotmtl the inhabitants stranger* ^ 
the art* of soml life, deriring a precariou* subsistence from hunting 
and fishing, and hattUy acquainted witJi the first principles of govcm- 
ment. The Jesuits instructed and cirilired these sarages. They 
taught them to cultirate the ground, domesticate animals, live in 
villages, jind to appreciate the blewings of order and tranquillity, f But 
this meritoriui conduct was designed to establish the independent 
swav of the society; they instilled into the minds of the natives a 
jealoaa hatred of the Spanish and Portuguese settlers, which has not 
yet l)een effaced; and they prohibited private traders from entering 
the territories under their jurisdiction. They would not permit the 
Indians to learn the Spanish or I’ortuguese languages, but selected one 
of the South American dialects, which they laboured to niiikc tho 
Universal language throughout tlieir dominions. They even levied 
armies, taught their subjects the use of tire-arms, formed them into 
regiments of cavalry and infantry, provided a regular train of artillery, 
and magazines well stored witli all the munitions of war. 

It was long trelieved by some sentimental people that the Jesuits 
took all these precautions that they might protect tlie innocent Indians 
from tlte contagiob of Kuropean vices, and it was the fashion to repre¬ 
sent Paraguay m a paradise of Arcadian simplicitj ; iiidcid, this 
amiable delusion is not mifrequently lepeated by writers of modern 
times; hut the truth was manifested when the kings of Sjniiu and 
Poitutjal resumed their authority over these distiicts. 

• The Indians were instnicteii u[i to the point wlirii they ficciimo 
valuable slaves, and there their education tei niinated. They were 
held in a state of degrotliiig tlirahhuii, not the less opj'ressive hecauso 
U was supported hv moral inlluenres rather than pliysical force; mid 
all the profits of their toil, lieyoml what was iiet'ssiirv to support cxis- * 
tence, went to swell the treasury of their lask-nmsteiv. 

When the Jesuits were expelled in 17fk), the evil inlluenee of their 
instructions was latoily manifested; the jealous hatred of the Euro¬ 
peans which they had sedtiously inculcated, led the Indians to refuse 
allegiance to the king of Portugal, and they were not reduced until a 
destructive war had swept awav half of the population of the country. 
Tlie exclusive principles of the Jesuits are still maintained in Paraguay, 
and all intercourse between that neh territory and the surroundiug 
districts is strictly prohibited. 

Before entering on the history of the Japanese mission*, we must 
say a few words on that of India, where first the close connexion 
between the Jesuits and the Inquisition wa* established. Xavier, who 
has been sometimes called the Apostle of the Indies, estahlislied the 
Inqdntion at Goo, in partuance of the prineipie stated hy tJernon, in 
bis aptdogy for his twder; “Inasmuch a* from the nature of theit 
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and tlieir fourth tow, it belongs to the Jesuits to exercise the 
tjffice and function of inquisitors in countries where no Inquisition is 
fiitallished.” The Jesuits had not long to wait for the organization of 
the tribunal at (loa; it soon became the scoui'ge of the Portuguese 
dominions in the East, and its horrors have been established by incon¬ 
trovertible testimony. 

#liristianitv was first introduced into Japan by Xavier (a.d, 1549); 
we have already seen how carefulli the Jesuits, laboured to retain 
cxchisne possession of this niissinn, for they hoped that it might 
become as profitable to them as I’araguai. Unfortunately they began 
their political iiilrigiics 1)1 foie they liiiil a sufficient number of converts, 
and nianilested an iiitidcrant spirit, uliich provoked the animosity of 
princes ami peojilc. 

It IS ililficiilt to ascertain llo'fine naluri’of the circumstances which 
suddenly iiiiluc'd the Japanese ruliT- to persecute the Uliristiau con¬ 
verts, .iftci they hail given great encouragement to the missionaries; 
the Jesuits themselves aitiiimte it to je.ilousv of European supenority, 
and a suspn lous dread of tspanish amhition. Two fieice persecutions 
anmhilati'd the iiilaiit t'hunh. In the liist (a.d. l.V.IUi, twentv thou¬ 
sand ('hristians wi i !■ ma.ssaeied, and in Itlltii, thirti-seven tliousind 
mole shaieil the same tale. Since lh.it tune the very name of Christi- 
anily is d< tested by the .l.ip.iiiese oi all i lasses, and those wlio profess 
it are i.iieflillt excluded liom llirii haihoills, with the exception of a 
Single jiort to which the |)uteli aloin aie jieinutted to tradi 

.M.iiiy elfurts Were made to inirodui r < In isliauUv into fiima before 
the task was uuderlaken h_v the .li suils. '1 he most eeh hiated among 
the early iiiissionanes ol that onli-i wire Uiig'gieio and Knu, they 
entered the euuiilry iii the disguise of Huddhisl priests, and won the 
respect of the Uliinese li\ their skill in tarious branehes of science. 
Alter many disappointnn Ills Kicci |ii-netrated to I'ekiii (a n. lUOl), 
and made several eoinerts, st'ver.il ot whom were persons of high dts- 
tim tiun (aiidida, tlie daughter oi Eeii. a ciilniu t minister, was a 
zealous aillierent to tlie new doclriiu’s, she built seieial eliurelies, and 
educattd in the ('liiisiiaii f.iiih the helpless habes who had been 
exjioseil by tin ii ciml parents. 

Alter Uieci s deuili u luree perseeutioti was raised against the 
Christuiiis (ah. Kil.ij, the iiiissioiianes were mher banlshi'd to 
Canton, or bireed to conceal tlieinselies in the houses of their converts. 
Hut they reeiweted tlieir lost favour by offering to support the Chinese 
government ag.iinst the iinasion of the .^1 ante boo Tartars, proposing to 
send auxiliaries and gunners ironi ^laeao, to direct the itu|>enftl artillery 
and instruct the ( liiiiese iii European tactics. 

Adam Scliaiil, a tiernian Jcsuig gained even greater influence over 
the first larliir emperor than Kieci had enjoyed under the preceding 
dynasty, liut alter the accession ol Kang-hc, the fire of persecution, 
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nourished by jealousy and national antipathy, raged very furio»<l^ 
(a.d. IritM). The missionaries had to suffer cruel mockings and 
imprisonments; some sealed their fiiith rviih their blood: others were 
sent to Canton. Seven years afterwards the persecution so far abated, 
that the Jesuits were allowed to return to their churches. 

Verbic'.t, the head of the mission, won the emperor’s confidence 
by giving llie Chinese instructions m the art of cannon-founding, and 
gained such an ascendancy, ih.it he piocured pennissimi for the estab¬ 
lishment of all the missions which might he required. But Verbiest 
gave the fatal example of mingling religion w ilh politieal intrigues, and 
seeking to eiteiid the fiiih by me,ins of quefitiomihle purity. A greater 
error of the Jesuit mission,iins was tlmir resting satisfied with nominal 
conccr-ions, of the thou^amU who were baptized, leiv few indeed 
were thornuglily iiistnictid in Cliiisti.ni truth, and still fewei had 
learned to li el its inlluence evei the In art and the alTi etmns. But 
worse leimiins to be told, liieci bade,inn d the priiieiple of ueeoin- 
inoibiimii to ,i (T!min,il leiiglli, in oribr to eiineili.ite the ('liinese, he 
joimd in (111 pran-es of the Cmifui cm si t. m, .ind tobr.ited siw,.ial of 
Its idobiirnus pr.iilicis. In pciiniil'd Ins ^iiv.iius to wnship their 
ams^O'r,. .nnl h.id no ob|iiiion lli.it tin im ii of httirs \,bo hecanie 
C'hiisii ms ulionid eoniiiiim to pmlinm lim aisloiimii pio-tialmns in 
hoiioui ot tiuir jcitioii s,mo ( oiifneiiN 

l/iingoliardi, the sncnrssoi o| Itmi, w;is b ss i.impliant he stiicil, 
prohiiiili || all idoi.iirmis ntr , ami ibi- pn diici il s,ieli a scb-sni rimt I'r 
Was m ‘ I ss.iic (onleriln d. Msion o| tbe m.iil. i (olbitm- .\(|.rlong 
di b.it.'s mill ine,ins!S|i Ill ibiivmiis, tlm p,i]i,il .,.nit tinalli ihs ided 
ag,iiiisi pirtmtdiig ibe iis, of tlm nb.l.iii.nis iil.m bin ibe Jesuits 
rtl usimI to obi \ tin I'ul!, .md tloo pi oi ui i d .m i dn t from (be emperor 
rerjuirine eiui misMon.iri wlio Miiiiid ilie . mpiic to pioinne tlial he 
Would pri ai II tin s.icn d-iilimis wim'li limi bad t.m"lil, ,iiul that he 
would 111 nr leave ( (nn.i I’m (be power of the Jesuits h.ad now 
heconic .ibirniing to liie ( 'bim se .milioritn s, lln i had neijmr* d a com¬ 
plete masteiv our tile minds ot tlenr lonierts .iml itiei fleijueitilv 
iieieisi'd ihis aulhoiity to eonirol and direri mil aiburs 

l.diits wer, fri'|U’nt!\ issued to res'r.iin tbe promulgation of 
(.'hnsluimtv, and tbe pnncis m w Imm tin-Jesuits trusted fm proi.ition, 
abandoned them m the hour of Inal Tb. Knija ror Keen lamg 
proved a bitter persecutor ami under Ins din ■ Imn file Cliimse ni.ie'is- 
tratfs la'gaii to accuse and punish Cbristims witli ,i!l the ti-riK-itv 
of inijuisitors (a,d. 1 /dfi), the nunilars of the ( ItrislMics rajudlc 
decreasid; «<ime were martvred, many .ipostatizei), ami cTen ihosi who 
iidhen ii to the faith, deemed it mcessary to make a puldic profession 
of idolatry 

Tbe abolition of tbe order of Jesuits was a fatal blow to tin Komish 
church in Chum, they bad s-ru-d os painters, niatbennilienins, 
and mechanics, at court, and had won the rcspeil and confidence 
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grandees Uy tlieir superior intelligence. They were removed 
the splierc of tlieir labours just wlien their intrigues had elated 
jealousy, without producing any advantage to their cause, 'fhough 
there arc still Romish missions in China, their churches continue to 
decline, and those who profess the faitli continue to he objects of 
suspicion to the government. 

In all their missionary cstahli.slimcn(s the -Tesuits were remarkable 
for their liostility to ejnscnpal authoiiti, , .uid in Europe they showed 
an earnest anxiety to witlidiaw their ^ntarles fiom obedience to the 
constituted authorities of the Cliun-h. Jesuitism was in alliance with 
popery, hut the .unity of the p.iitn-i wa^ friijueiitly interrupted, and 
before (.'lenient XHh issueil Ins ediet loi the suppression of the order, 
several of the jiopes had leg.irded it with hostility. The edict of Pius, 
hy which file Jesuits well- iesion il, w.is f.ir fiom meeting universal 
approlialion in the Romish iliunli, seveiul cardinals and bishops 
vainly interfered to pieveiit its puhliealion, and in general the coiiti- 
m iital ilergv view the ordei with great jc.ilousy. 

The political iiifiigues in which the Jesuits were engaged in every 
European enuntrv, and then met ss.int efforts to wrest ecclesiastical 
jiower lioiii the iialinii.il lueiarc lues, iMutuallv proved their uiin. It 
in not necessary to deleiiiiun vvlutlier they weie guilty of all or any 
of the eriines Liid to tin ii charge, it is siiffieient to oh^eive tli.it they 
were accused eiiln i ol siigersiuig oi ])aitiu[iatiiig in cveiy political 
crime wlin li alliaeled atteiuioii during the two cciituiies of tlu ii exis¬ 
tence. The luo.,t lal.il iiuiiuiii' 111 wlucli ihev eiigag. d was an attempt 
to oveilliiew the .idiuiuisir.ilioii o( the niaii|Uis of I’oiiiii.il ill Portugal. 
Their iffoits wile ihliilid .uni defeated, hut iiuiiit di.ilt ly .ifter an 
aliein|it w.is in.iile to mmdei tlie king of I’ortug.d. .ind the Jesuits 
Wire uiuveis.dlv .lecused ol h.iviiig iii'tigated the asstissiiis. Their 
eoinplieilv uideed w.is lu vor fully proved, hut it w as giuiei.illy believed, 
iindsiuh.m onurv vv.is r.uM d .igaiiut tin in in I'ortiig.d, Spam, .mil 
I'l.uiee, ilmt nothing '.hort of the aholuion of the order could h.ive pre- 
vinlid .1 d.ingeiiiiis sehisiii in the t'liuiili Indeed some Jireparations 
wile in.nh in I'orlug.il to leiniunce .ill .illegi.iiice to the Holy See and 
phiec till ii.iimii.d Chiueli ninlei the sii[iermteiidence of a p.ilriarch. 

At till^ I Iisis (i.uig.iui 111 , the nio^t aini.dde and virtuous 111 the long 
list of Rom.Ill j'onhlri, w.is ilev.itiii to the papacy (.v.li. he 

took the mil of t'l, nil iit \1 V , and was stigiuali/ed by his advcis.iries 
119 the ITotcst.uil pope. On tlu L’l't of July, 177 ^. he issued a hull 
suppres'ing the ouh i of the Ji suit’., which w.is received with joy by 
iieuily all the sovereigns of Europe. The papers found at the 
iliiwiiUitioii of the oidir were ol little importance, hut .u the Jesuits 
liad long foreseen then f.uc, it i« prolvahle that those which had any 
political teiub'iK V were destroyed, and the same c.au*evvill account for 
the disiippiiirunee of the vast vvcaltli supposed to have been aceuiiiu- 
laled by the society. 
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Immediately after the orerthrow of Napoleon in 1014, Pope'Piu* 
VII. published a bull reviving the order of Jesuits, which at first escitefi 
great alarm throughout Europe. But the alliance of the order seems 
to have been fatal to every cause with which it has been associated. 
Before their subversion bv Clement XIV., tire Jesuits had latii, fur 
the most part the rival of kings ; on their restoration they directed 
their efforts to rendering ecclesiastical and roy.il authority absolute, or 
rather, despotic. They have siaiially failed; the papal siipreitiacy 
over the coutinent.d churches is now less tli.m it was at any fornier 
period , tlic elder br.uirli of the Bouioons i.s exiled from I'r.ince, C'ji.iiii 
and Portug.al have exi hanged despolie t'oi eon'-tilntioii.il goveriiiiieiits; 
ami the delusive tr,ini|mliil\ of It.ilv is oiiU maiiilaitied b_i Austriun 
bayonets The onbi il«elf li.is gie.iih ibelimii in p.ipiil.inty ol life 
yetirs , other confiatermties b.m .in--- ii willi wlneli ilie .(esiiits have 
been uii.ible to e oiiipi'Ic. .Old fioiii tio ir own piililn .ilioiis it seems not 
urilikeh rli.it the period of do ir s, eon 1 ,iud liii.il extim ii-.n is nut f.u 
distant. 


Si.niox XI.— H nf th, J 

I\ the J'lCledlllg seillolls of llils W Ol I, we llaVI' liotl.sd (he fust esl.i- 
Idlsllinelit of llie IlO|ms'!loll, oiler the I Oiojio si ol die Ad'lgt llsi’'. .Hid 
shown i(s eonio Moll widi die polilical s\'.|.mi ol popeis , bill in one 
part of Einope tlo' Iiojiiisiiion ro'r to '\n li ,i ,i ioiiiiid.ildi io mbt '*1 
powei.lli.il It III i\ be abnoot le^Mideil .IS on indi jti ndent insiii nlion, 
,111 ally i.ilhei tlioii .1 s.nonl o| dn pipes It s, enis, dni'loie. 
Iiecessai s 1 i lii.iki do liisOe i o| do - b Inijiiisitniii file snb|' i ( ol .1 

seji.ii ole SIM (loll, f I 1 ins* 1 n its 01 lem , on .ntnl ion oust in.iliog meni IE 
Was pel nlioi to die pi n.iisnl 1 

It vs .IS Hot nnlil tie nni m of I' idin itoi ond Is.ibi ila b.ei 1 lol the 
foun l.itnni of the ei , itie s. 1,0 tbit tlo 1 b igs ot tlmi iMititiy 

prepared to 1 xt'nd lb- .110 net I lepM'ilioo. ind 1 .1 ddisli on Hs basis 
.ill iiistiliiiioti nbnli slimibl ill ilnodi 1 m lii'b leiisv lioiii do' 
peiiinsnl.i I sale Il.i, \\ liose 1 oii pi 1 le nsi s 1 pole s w ,s 11 ought " idi the 
gieali'st 111 nelils, loit mil s to In 1 o o n 1 mnlis loi' to 1 h ih/i d l.iiiojen 
long insisted a prnjeosil loll wiieb slie i'llistw Wiinid let i 'IS bi 
injurious in itsell, laif in.uoiis m it. 1 010 1 ipieni 1 - , iinbn ■ nn 11 Is si e 
sodded to the infeiior inlilliil ol lor liusli.uid, end ss.is inir.iid l> 
give !ier vimrlinn to .'m iii-titniioii wlieli soon pin,id mi’ ol tin 
greatest srourges ever iiitlnird mi .i i.sili/i'l (onnlis It imisi, Imw- 
evrr. be remarked, that the genus o! on Impiisitoi ml sSs'md li.id leeii 
introduced into t'pi'iin So e.irls is do d.is s ol dii Visig ,ilis , do \n.its 
(lersecuted the Catholics, and dn- l.iltm wlnli do 1 ii jiiii'l tie 
nsremlancv more th.an letnli.ili d, wbili do .bws w.n f) ■ 'in n 
victims of IkiHi parties. Weliisi .ili'.ids nienami’d tl a 1! '-om 
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had induced the Jews to support the Saracens when 
thigl^Taded Spain, a circumstance which greatly facilitated the con- 
of that country by the Mohammedans. Numbers of the Albi- 
genses after their expulsion from the south of France found shelter 
in the territories of the king of Arragon, where they were objects of 
suspicion to the ecclesiastical authorities, though there is no evidence 
that they made any attempt to propagate their opinions. It was 
studiously impressed on the mind of Ferdinand, that the descendants 
of these beretifs li.ul entered into a secret conspiracy with tlie forced 
converts from Judaism, and with the Moriscoes, to sulrvert orthodox 
Cliristianitv. He was told that the altar and tlie throne were equally 
endangcu'd hv tliis coalition of aiiti-Chiistiaii paities, .and that the 
evil was spread too far to he cheeked liy the limited powers of the 
ancient Inqui.sition, 

This ancient Inquisition, as it is termed, bore llio same odious 
peculiarities in its leading features as the modem ; the same ira- 
peiiedfililc Bfcrery in its jirnceeding,. the ■.ame insidious modes of 
accusation, a siniilar use of torture, and similar [leiialtics for the 
offender. A sort of M.aiinal drawn up hy tomericli, an Arragonese 
Inquisitor of the fmirteonth eenturv, fa the iiistruetion of the judges 
of the hoi)- office, pre.senhes all those .'iinhiguoiis films of interrogation, 
by which the unw.in, and perliaps iiinoeent victim miglit la' circum¬ 
vented. The jiriiii'ijiles on which tlie ani'ient Inquisition was esta¬ 
blished, are no less npiignaiit to jU'-liee than those winch regulated 
the modern; ulthoiigh the formei, it is tiue. was much less c.xtensivc 
in its o|HTation. The arm of perseciilion, liowever, fell with sufficient 
henvines,, espeei.dl) dining tlie tinrteenlli and iouiteentli centuries, 
on the uiitorlunale All.igcnses, who, from the |)roximity and political 
relations of Airagoii .md I'loscnce, had hceoine numerous in tlie 
former kingdoni. The pcrMcutioii .-qiiieai.s, however, to have been 
clueily eootuied to this tiiiloiInnate seel, and theie is no evidence that 
the holy oiiu i‘, nolw Liiist.nulnig papal hiiifs to that effect, was fully 
organi/ed ni C.istile, Indore the leigit of lsaliell,a. It cannot at any 
rate he ih.irged to .niy liikew.nmness in its sovereigns; since they, 
Irom tin tnih- ol M, I'erdiii.nid, who heapid the fagots on the blazing 
jiile with his own haiiiK, down to tli.n i.l John U , Isabella’s father, v\ho 
hunted the unli.qqn lnietn,o( Iliseay like so iinuiv wild heasts among 
tlie iiioiiiilaiiis, had i vi r i i nn lal a liv i ly /.< .d ior the orthodox faith. 

Ity the Imddi.' ol the llhei mil eialun. the .Mhigensinn heresy had 
la'cotiie tn arl_v extiipateii hy ih. luqmsition ot Arragon, SO that this 
iiif-rniil eiigme niighl haieht.n biiffirei! to sleep uiidistwlied from 
want of MiHnu'iit fuel to k.-cp it in inninni, when new and ample 
materials were dismicred in tie unfortunate raee of Israel, ou wboni 
tlie .sms ot their latheis haie Keen 11 nn'j..innglv visited by every nation 
in t’hristeiuleim among wloau they h.iic sojounu'd,almost to the present 
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century. Ai th» remaricable peopip, who *e«m to linv* prrwwrf 
character of unbroken unity amid the thoueand fragments into ui%io|k 
they bare been scattered, attained porhape to greater eonsideratwa hr 
Spain than in any other part of Europe, and as the efForts of the Inqui^ 
tion were directed principallr ngtunst them during the present reign, it 
may be well to take a brief renew of their preceding history in the 
Peninsula. Under the Visigothic emjiire the Jews multiplied exceed¬ 
ingly in the countrv, and were permuted to ao(|Uire considerable power 
and wealth. But no sooner had their Anan masters emliracod the 
orthodox faith, than they began to testify their real hv pouring on the 
Jews the most pitiless storm of perMa ution. One of their laws alone 
condemned the whole rai e to slavorv ; anil Montesijuieu remarks, 
without much exiiggerrition, tint to the (iollile code may he Inieetl 
all the roaxltns of the nioderii Itnjuisiliiiii, the nmiiks of the iifteenth 
century onlv eopving, in refer* nee to the Israelili's, the bishops of the 
seventh. After the Saraei'iii*’ iin.iKeiii. nhieli the .li'ws, pethaua with 
reason, are accused of having fn ilii.ili'il, they ri'siih tl in the eofwpiered 
cities, and were permilt*'il to iniaph' with the Aiohs on neorh crjunl 
terms. 

Their common Orienl.il ‘ingiii prodnci'd a simil.irily of tastes, to an 
extent, not unf.ivourahle In 'U* h a 'oililmn .\l any rate, the e.irly 
Spanish .Viahs were ehara* ii ri/ed hv a 'spirit of t'*lenition towards 
both Jew s and Clinsti.ins, '■ j],,. (it tin l"ii'ii, " as the \ wer** called, 

whii'li has scareeh bi'en Inun*! among hit* i .Mnshmis 1 he Ji'ws, 
accordingly, uniler thes*' f.u*iui.ibl*‘ aii'pin s not *m!i .in iiiTiiiliited 
wealth with tlndr iisu.il *iiligi'n*''', hut gr.i*lii,il!i lose !** ih*‘ highest civil 
dignitii'S, and iiiad*' gr*Ml .iihane s in '.irioin *l*'partme)it' of I* tier*. 
The srlomls of ( 'ordova. T*>!* d**, H.ii* * a tia. ami ( ir' nu*l.i. w* re rrowilisl 
will) numerous ill,ciph ^ w ho * iiuii.ii*'*i il**- .\ r il iiiii.s in k* * piiig alive 
th*} flume of learning iliiiing ih*- d* • p *l.itkn' "s t.f thi' niiddl* .ig*’S 

Whatever miiv he thought of thnr siitf'-'s ni spi'ciilatiie philoso¬ 
phy, they cannot reasonabli b* (bund to hai*' * * iilnbut*'*! hirgrlv to 
practical and experimcni.il s* i* im Tiny wio* *iiligi'iit travi-llvrs in 
all parts of the known worbi, *oinpili!vg iiiimiaims, wbiih b ivc proved 
of extensive use in lal*r tim<‘s, ami briiajnig loime hordes of fireign 
Sperimena and < Irienta! drugs, that furinsbid imp**rt*uit eontribiition* 
to the donu'Slte ptiaimaeopo'ias In tli*' prm'ti**- ot tinduine, iiid-'t'd, 
they brs-aroe so expert us in a m, inner to inonnpnlizc ihal professmii; 
they made great fuoficn'nrv in ni.itbemath's, an*! purtieuliirly in aslrn- 
horoy, while in the culin.itn'n *>l lUg.iiit I* tter**, they rcTivecl the 
ancient glories of the 11* br' w mas* 

Thi* wa» indeed the g'hhn age tif nif>*lem Jewish bterntur*’, 
which under the Hpanisti Klialipbs * ip*neiue(i a ]irot*'i ti*in s** b*nigti, 
although occasionally (hfiiu*r*d by the (■.ipri**s of ilcsp.aoni. ib.*t 
it wo* enabled to attain higher hi,iutvan*i a in'.iri' j** rf* * l *br*l"pf 
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tenth, eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, than it 
in any other part of Christendom, The ancient Castilians 
iofsie' same period, very different from tlieir Gothic ancestors, seem to 
&Te conceded to tiie Israelites somewhat of the feelings of respect 
which were extorted from them by the superior civilization of the 
Spanish Arabs. We find eminent Jews residing in the courts of 
the Christian princes, directing their studies, attending them as 
physicians, or more fiequently administering their finances. For this 
last vocation tliev seem to have had a natural aptitude; and indeed the 
corrcspondenci' which they maintained with the different countries of 
Euro|ic by means of tlieii own countrymen, who acted as the brokers 
of .almost eveiv peojilc among whom they were scattered during the 
middle ages, atlbi'ded them [leculiar facilities both in commerce and 
politics. We meet witli .lewidi sebolar.s and statesmen attached to 
the courts of Alplionsn XI . Petei the ( 'ruel, Henry If., and other 
princes. Their astronnmie.il science recommended them in a special 
manne^^to Alphonso the Wise, nlio cmploved them in the construction 
of his celebrated tables; James I, of Airagon condescended to receive 
instruetlon from them in ethics, and In the fifti'cnth century we notice 
John II, of (,'astilo, emplourig a Jewish secretary in the composiuou 
of a national Cancioneio. 

Hut all this roval ]Mlron,age proved incompetent to pir.fect the 
Jews, when their flounshing ha tune., had risen to <i sutliuient height 
to excite jiopiil.ir eini. augmented as it wa, by their profuse ostenta¬ 
tion of eijiiipage and apjeiie!, lor uiiuli this singul.ar people, notuitli- 
sfnnding tlnur av.iiite, have' iisiialli slionii a predilection. .Stories 
were eueiiiated of their eimt'Uii|i| ot the ('alholic uorshiji, their dese¬ 
cration of its most leilv ^viiihol,. and of thru' eiiicitlxion, or other 
saciifice of ('hrislian ehildicn. at the i-. Irht.itioii of their own passi.ver. 

With these foolish calumnies, the more juohalilc charge of usury 
and evlortniu was iiidustnouslv prel'ire.l against them, till at length, 
towaids the (lose ot the fomieentli ceiitui V, the fanatical popul.ice, 
stimulated ui manv lUsiattces by the no less fanatical clergv, and 
perhaps riicouragi d hv the nuiueioiis class id deiitors to the Jews, 
wlto found this a coUMuinait modi oi s. ithug their accounts, made a 
flesh nsH.mIt oil this unt.ii Innate people iii ('.isiile and Arragon, hi cak¬ 
ing lut'i their lioiiseH, \ ml itiiig tin it most pnrale Kanctuanes, sc.itter- 
iiig tin ir eoslli eolh-eimns ami lunnlure, .md eonsigniiig the wretched 
proprietors to mdnsuitiuii.it" m.iss.iere, without regard tong,' or sex. 
In this crisis, tile onli reiuedi lilt to tin Jews was areal oi feigned 
ronversiori to i hnsiuinilv. ,St X'mient J-errier, a Dominiean of 
Videneni. perfoinnsl ‘unit a i|uantin of minicles in furtherance of this 
purpose, as might have rxeiitd the eiivv of aiiv saint in the ralend.ar; 
and these, ai'ieil hv Ins eioi|iieiice, are H.nd to h.ave ehiinged tlie hc.arts 
of no less than J.ntXt • of the race of Israel, whieh. doubtless, must be 
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noironed the greaieet miracle of all. The legislatire eflMhnest««| 
thie^riod, and atil) more under John 11., during the hrat half of tiin 
fifteenth centnry, were uncommonly severe upon the Jews: while ttte^ 
were prohibited from mingliug with die Christians, and from exercising 
the professions for which tbev were best qualified, their residence was 
restricted wictiin certain prescribed limits of the cities which they 
inhabited; and they were not only (b'harrcd fuini their usual luxury 
of ornament in dress, hut were lii'ld up m public scorn, as it were, by 
some peculiar laadpe or emblem embroidered On their p.iniients. f-ueh 
was die condition of the Sp.inish .lens at tlie accession of Ferdiimmi and 
Isabella. The new Cbrisn.ins. or converts, ns llioso w ho had renounced 
the faith of their falliers nerr <li'noniin,ileil, were occie-ionally pre¬ 
ferred to hiph ecelesiavlieal ibpnitu's, wbich ihev illustr.ite.J bv llieir 
integrity and learmnp. J'liev were iiitTiist.Ml wiili miinn'ipal olliees in 
the various eiti.'s of C,i.-tile, ainl, as ili. ii we.illli fuinulieil an obriou* 
resourcs! for repaiunp, I.V W.1\ of mamape, the ibeaied fornnies of 
the nohiiitv, there was seareelv a l.imilv of rank m llo- l.imt whose 
blood had not been ennt.imiiiaieil „it s.imn peuod or olbei by mixture 
with the mala as it came .ifoTw.irds to be termed, <d ibe bouse 

of Jiidiiii; an i(riiiiiiiiiiious s-.nii. wbuh no time Ims lioim sufifieient 
wholly to jiurpi' awav Votw iilisi m.line the show of prosjiecity 
enjoyed by the coii\er('’'l .|. ws. tin ir Mto.itioii w.es f.ir tiom secure. 
Their prosi’li tisin loot be. u too sudd, n (.1 l.e p.'nciallv Kineere, and, 
as the t.isk ol dissiioul.ilooi w.as f.tij 11 1. s one i .) la' j..'i nMitent) V’ enduied, 
they prailll.il iv Itecaoie b-.s cii. iioisp". i, in l ixbil.il'.l (lo si.iad.ilouS 
Sjiectncl.' ot apost.ii.'s 1. luroino lo wallow 10 ihe .iio'o'iit mire of 
Jutlaisrii d io’ (I.re\, esp. . i.iih lli.- 11 .luiiio .iiis. who seem to Jiave 
inherued tiie quo L si.nt ini b. ;is\ wiioli ilisitiipnislic.i tlieir liantic 
lountlei, w.'it' n.tl slow lu s.oiii li 10,; llo ..iiioi .lod tio sopei .titioUS 
popul.ice. e.iKil 1 I oijse’i 1.1 o I s ct 1 o.!'nee in I lo iMoo of r. iipoiii. Iwpan 
to exbiliit the most luoniliuous 00.1. no iil', and .0 111 ,ll\ lit iss.i. t. d the 
constable ol ('.tstilr m ao alf.-iop! to sopi.ris. ibem .11 .l.o'lt. tlo' \ ear 
preeediiip tile :u ( essmti ..t Isa'.illi \tl.i ibis petnnl, llie e.iliipiaiilts 
apainst tiie Jcnisli li. lesi b. <.100 'iill iioue clamor.ois, au.j ih.' liirriiie 
w.is rep. .iteiliy 111 set wnb peiiiious |.j di vis.' s.mi.' itl. ihiai iii'.insb.r 
US extirpation A eb q.t. i I't llo . liioiio b-..t llo I'Ulatool I.os I'.ilaenis, 
who lived .It tills lime in .\iol.il Osi,i, winr. tlo .l.wis se. m li; Imvc 
most aboumb . 1 , tliiows e.iiisid. i.dile belli on tile real, as w. li iis pro- 
tended motives ol till subs<'.|ii. iil peiseeiilion. ■■'J'bis aeeursed r.o 
he says, sja'akiiip ol ibe Isr.ielit's ' w.ie iitli.i nnwilbiig to loinp 
their children to be ba[itirid, or it lli. y did, llo v washed awav lie' 
stain on retuniinp liome. 1 bev .liessed tlieir slews, and olhei disbes, 
with oil instead of lar.i, absl.iiu.ii Iroiu p..rk , kepi the passover; .iie 
meat in lycnt; and suit oil t.i r. j.U ui»h llie l.aittps of ilu'ir sui.ipoi;ui"<, 
with m.'my other abominable (rreuioiucs of their iebpi"ii. ■lley 
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no respect for monastic life, and frequently profmed the 
of religious houses by the violation or seduction of their 
iliitttes. They were an exceedingly politic and ambitious people, 
dUgrosiing the most lucrative municipal offices, and preferred to gain 
their livelihood by traffic, in which they made exorbitant gains, rather 
than by manual laliour or mechanical arts. They considered them¬ 
selves in the hands of the Egyptians, whom it was a merit to deceive 
and pilfer. Ily their wicked contrivances they amassed great wealth, 
and thus were often aliic to ally themselves liv marriage with noble 
Christian f.imilieh.” It is easy to discern in this medlev of credulity 
and supcrslilion, the secret envy entertained hv the Castilians, of the 
sujierior skill and industry of their llihrew brethren, and of the 
supciior nclies whicli these qualities secured to them, and it is impos¬ 
sible not to suspect that the zeal of the most orthodox was consider¬ 
ably sharpened bv woildly motives. 

lie that as it may, the cry against the Jewish abominations now 
became general. Among those most active in raising it, were Alphonso 
de Ojeda, a Dominican ].rior of the monastery of Mt. Paul in Seville, 
and Diego de Merlo, assistant at that citv, wlio should not he defrauded 
of the meed of gloiy to wliieli tiiey are justly entitled, hv tlieir exer¬ 
tions for tile cstidilislimenl dI the modern Inquisition. Tiiese persons, 
after urging on tlie sowr. igiis tin' alarming extent to winch the Jewish 
leprosy ])rcYailed in .'tiidtlnsia, loudit called for tlie iiitrodiii'tion of the 
holy olHee as the only eft. i tnal me.uis ot euring it. In this thev were 
vigmously supported by .NkoIo l i.uico, (he papal nuncio then residing 
at the court ol (.aside, beidin.ind listened with (’i>ni|il.ieencv to a 
scheme which jiromised an ample source of revenue in the confisca¬ 
tions It involved. Hut It was not easy to vanquish Isabella’s aversion 
to measuie.s .so repugnant to the ii.itiiral benevolence and niagnantmity 
of her (haraeter. Ib'r scrujiles, indeed, were rather founded on sen- 
, tiineiu than reason, the exeni,,' |}| wlmh was little countenanced in 
matters o( t.iilli in th.it d.iv, wbi n tile d.inoerous maxim, that the end 
justifies llie means, w.rs unneis.dly received, and learned theologians 
Seriously disputed wheiiier it were periiutted to make peace with the 
infidel, and i ven wln ilnr j iuniises ni.ide to them were oidigatorv on 
(,liriiilmiiH. ihe pola r ol the Koinan eliuieli at tii.it time Was not 
oiilv slamn in its pmersMii ol some ol tlie most idivious principles 
ol mor.dih, but in lie disi onratri nient of all free inquirv in its dis- 
ciplet., whom it mstrinlMl in leply nnplieitly m matters rd'consi'ience 
on their spiritual ndiisers Ihe .irtliil institution of the tnlmnal of 
emifeMion, esiuMislad with tins view, broualif, as it were, the whole 
( hrislian world at tlu' feel ot the , leigy, who, far from being alwavg 
animalMl Iq ihe meek spirit ol tbetiospel, almost justified the reproach 
of d olluire, th.il ( uifi'ssor, fi.ne bei n the source of most of the violent 
measures pursued by prin.es of the t’allinhc faith Isabella’s serious 
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temper, as well m her early education, naturally disposed haf St nii« 
gious influences. Notwithstanding the independence exhil^ed hylMt 
in all secular afloirs, in her ovrn spiritual concerns she noiflona^ 
testified the deepest humility, and deferred too impliatly, to what thfl 
deemed the superior sagacity or sanctity of her ghostly counsellors. 
An instance of this humility may be worth recording. ^V hen Fray 
Fernando dc Talnvcra, afterwards archbislinp of Grenada, who had 
been appointed confessor to the queen, attended her for the first time 
in that capacity, he continued seated after she had knelt down to make 
her confession, which drew from her tiie remark, That it was usual 
for Ijoth parties to kneel." "No'" re|)lied the priest, “this is God’s 
tribunal, I act here ii-s his niiiuster, and it is lilting that 1 should keep 
my seat while your highness kneels helore me." Isaliella, fur from 
taking umbrage at the eccli'suisiK's arrogant demeanour, complied 
with liiimililv, and was ufteruards heard to sav. “Tins is die con¬ 
fessor that 1 wanted." Well li.id it heioi tor tlie i.ind, if the queen’s 
conscienee had always been inirusie.l to ilie ki'eping of persons of such 
cifm]d.iri piety as TaLivera. TiifoiUin.itelv, in liei e.irly days, during 
the lifetime of her brother Henry, that ih.nge w.is comninled to a 
Dominiean monk, Thomas di 'I'nrquemada, a n.itiie of fHd Castile, 
suhsequently raised to the laiik ol pimr ot .SnilaCruz in Ligovia, 
and eondeniiied to infainons immort.diti bv tlie signal jiart which he 
perfoniiid in the tragedy of the Inquisition. Tins man, who con¬ 
cealed more pride under Ins iiionastie wi I'd, than might base fiirinslied 
forth a Convent of Ins order, w.is one of that ela-ss with whom zeal 
passes for religion, and wlio tesiil'y dn ir zeal in a lii r\ perweinnm of 
those whosi- need dill'eis liom llien iomi, who eoiiipeiisale loi llieir 
abstlneiiee from fiensu.il imlnlgeiue hi giniig seope lo iliose deadlier 
Tices of the heart, pridi, Kigoiri, ,iiid iiitolei.niM-. wbieii ale no less 
opposed to virtue,and are l.ir iiior. i \teiisileh iiiisilio loiis to sneicty. 
Tins petsiiiKq;e laid earnestii I ihoiiteil |,i mliis. into Is.ihell.i s young 
mind, to w liieh Ins siluaiioii .i, hir < "iifessor g.n ,• him s\ti li re.idy 
access, the siine spirit of r.ni.itn isiii th.n glowed m ins own. f oitu- 
Iiateli tins wa.s gre.ith counter.lelei] In Inu sound innb i sl.niding. and 
natural kindness of lu-ail ’Inrcpn in.id.i nigeil hii, or nide> d, as is 
stated 111 viiiio, cxtorle/l a promise, tb.it ' should sln}..ei .t i cue to 
the throin, »lie would deioli liersill to tin eMnpilioii of lietrsv lor 
the glory of God, and the iXiili.iinm of the C.nholie f.ndi. Th<‘ 
time n.is iimv arrived when tins f.it.d pronnse w.i.s to he disch.irged. 

it IS due lo Isahclla’s lame to si.no thus imnli in ]>.dilation of tlie 
unfortnnaieerror into wlmli she w.is b d In ber nnsgunb d /e.d- an error 
v> grave, th.it like a vein in some noble pnee of stalu.'irv, it giies a 
Hiinsir r lypiession to In r otherwise unhleiinslnd ih.irailei. It was 
IU>1 iiiiiil the queen hud endured tin upi.iteil imjiorninnn s of tlie 
clergy, particularly of those reierend persons in ivinim He most 
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8 ifc liy the arguments of Ferdinand, that she con- 

^ wlicit fiom the pope a bull for the introduction of the Holy 
^into Castile. Sixtus the Fomth, who at that time filled the 
«al chair, e.isily discerning the sources of wealth and influence 
■wmcn this nic.asure opened to the court of Rome, readily complied 
with the petition of (he sovereigns, and expedited a bull, bearing date 
November 1st, 147R, .'uithorizing them to appoint two or three eccle¬ 
siastics inr|uisitors for the detection and suppicssion of heresy through¬ 
out their dominions. 

The queen, however, still averse to violent measures, suspended 
the operation of the ordinance until a more lenient policy had first 
been till'd l^^ In-r eonimand, aceoidinglv, (he archbishop of Seville, 
Cardinal Heiiduza. drew up a eateehism exhibiting the ditferent points 
of the Cafliolic faiib, and instiuefe<l the clergy throughout his diocese 
to spare no pains m illuniiiiating the benighted Israelites by means of 
tiiendly exhoifation, and a eandid cxjinsitioii of the tiue piiiiciples of 
Cliristianite. lion far the spirit of these injunctions was complied 
with, amnl the exiitenient then pievailing, mav he reasonably 
doubted 'I’heri' (ould he little doubt, howeviu', that a report made 
two yeais latei, bv a eomiuission of eeelesiasties, with Alfonso do 
Ojeda at its head, le-peitiiig tlie progres, of the Iteforiuatioii, would 
he necessaiily uid.ivoiirable to the dm In e-uiseqiienee of this 
report, the pap.il pro\i'.inns weir' . nibicisl bv the noniiii.itioii, on the 
IJih of Sepleiuher. 1 ll!il. of |\\.i I l.imnin .111 monks as inquisitois, 
with two othei e<'i b'-M-lies, |lir one as .isses-ui, and the oihei as 
Jiroeillatoi wilh insTi 111 (iiitis (o pioeeed .it once to .Seville, and 

enter on the dull - of (Ion ollie.' (Inhis iMie al-o issued to the 
authorities o| ilm i lt^ to Mippnit the impiisitois hv all tlie .ml iii tlieir 
power. Ibit the m. insiitntom, w ho h h.is smee brcoino the misei.ible 
boast of the ('.islili.iiis. ptovid so dist.isteful to them iii its otigiii, 
til,it tlirv letiisi'il iiu I ii-opoi,i(ioti widi Its niinisleis, and, indeed, 
oiqioHod sio h dil.iis anil eiiih.irr.issno iits ih.it dining ihe fust rears it 
can siMierf fo -aid In h ivo obl.uiied .1 fnoling 111 aii\ other pi.ices 111 
Atid.ilusi.i ill.Ill (h'is. b, haiging to the i-rown 

On the dill 111 .1,1011,nr, 1 l!ll, tlm enini eoinineneed operations liy 
the publlealnm 111 ,01 1 ilo t, full,01, il bv smrr.il ntlieis, requiring all 
jiersiiiis to ,ud 111 .ippii ben.line and aei using all siudi as they might 
klio" 01 sii'.pec ’ (i) li, giiiUi ol lioresv, mol holding out the illiisorv 
proiiiU. o( .ib-iilutoni to -10 h as should lonf — tlieir errors willnii .a 
bmiled inioid Vs eien mode of aoMis.itioii, even anonvmotis, was 
invited, the iiiimhei of Melniis niiilliplied so fist that the tnhiinal 
found It eoinenii'.it In remove i(s sitimgs from the eoment of Saint 
P.iul, w itlnn the nt \, to the sparmus tbi ires- ot Frialia, in the suburbs. 

The piesnmptiie [noof. hv wliodi the charge of .ludaism was 
esiahlislu’d agniiist the aeeused tire so ouriou*, that a few of them may 
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desem notice. It was considered good cridence of the fwt, if t|Mt> 
prisoner ore better clothes or clewicr linen on the Jewish mhbfefb': 
than on the other days of the ncek; if he Lad no fire in his house ih# 
preetding creniiig; if he sat at table with Jews, or ate the meat of 
certain animals, or drank a certain hcTerage held much in estimation 
by them; if he washed a corpse in warm water, or, when dung, 
turned his face to the wall; or tiiiallv, it he gii'e Hebrew names to 
las ihildren, a prini'-ion most whiiusieally cruel, since, by u law of 
Henry 11., he was preieiited under sciei<- penalties fiom gi'ing them 
(,’hristimi n.inies. He must hale found it diflieult to eurniite himself 
from ibe liom^ ol the dileninia. ^^ub ,iie a lew of the eiieiimstaiiees, 
some oi lliein jnirell aei ideiit.i! in llu ii iiauire, oilier':, tin' result of 
early li.ibit, wliieli niiglit will Ji.He eouiinued iillei a sineere ei'iiveuioii 
to Chiibii.initi, uiid all of tliem trni.d, on wlinli lapilal ue<.us.ilious 
were to be alliged, and evui s.uisf.ii.loiil_i eslabiidied. 

Tile iiii)Uisitor.s, adojiliiig llu wily .ilid toituons poliev of tllC 
aiKuiit liiiiuiiid, pioeei’cbd with dis|i.ili'h wliiili shows th.it they 
lould hale jp.iid liltle ilefeiuue eieii to this athilaluiii oi leg.il firms, 
(•it tlu‘ lith ol Jainiarv, si\ eons u is siilbieil a( ilie si.ike. St'Vi nteeii 
mole iieie exuiilid in M.ireli, .nulla the lih ol November, in the 
same yc.ir, no h'ss than tii.i hundred and iiineti - right imlividu.ils had 
la ell s.i, I iliia rl 111 ill,. till li' III .■Siiill||. llesidcs these, the 

mouldiriiig u mains of m.ilii’ who had bei ii nu d and loiiiiiled after 
their de.itli, were lorn np liom their gran s ii iih In i na-like leioeily, 
wIikIi has disgi.ic'i d no otlu i unii l. ('In istiaii in rao.m. and eoiidemni-d 
to tile Common liiiiri.il p.li. T Ins was pir jmi i d on a sjiai lolls stone 
Scallold. riiitrd in tlir sukiirhs ol llu iiii, with ilir Malms of (our 
piopheis aitai hi d lo the ( ol 111 Is, to w In. ii ilu unliappi siilti n IS Were 
bound for the s.li riliei , and will, h ill. w ol ihv I Ul.lte ol I ,os I’ol.iCIOS 
relebr.ites iiiihimirh ioinpi.iei lu \ .o tia sp,,i iilo ri heietiis were 
burneil, mid ought to hiiiii .is long as any e.iii In louiul. " 

Many ot the eoiiiKts iii rt piisniis isiiin.iMr for leaiiiiiig .aid 
proi'ili . .md .aiiong these, thier rleigi nn n .in- named, together with 
other tlidiiiduals iillaig imlHi.ii or high mumripal st.aioiis. The sword 
of justice 11 .IS ohsiTieil. Ill p.utieiil.ir, to stnke at the we.illhi, the 
least paidon.ihle ofTriiders iii times ol pro.senplion, 

The pl.igue whieh desolated Niilie this le.ir. siieepmg oti filienr 
llioustiud inhabitants, as il in toke-ii ol llie ii rath of Heaven at these 
enormities, did iioi jialsv for .i moment the arm of the Iii(|uiMiion, 
which, adj.iuriiing to Araeeiia, eonliiiued as indeintigahle us hefoie. 

A iiimlar ]>erseeulion went forward in other )>art# of lire ]irovaiee of 
s\nd.ilusia, r«r that wiilnit the Kime year, ITltl, the numher of tha 
Buflerers was computed at two ihous.uid liunit alive, a still gie.aer 
number in effigv. and seventeen thousand recunided: a term nhieli 
must not be understood by tlie reader to signify anylbing like a p.ndon 
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OirlBSlSSity, but only the commutation of a capital sentence for inferior 
iiiMiHteg, as fines, civil incapacity, very generally total confiscation of 
Jwpertv, and, not unfiequently, imprisonment for life. 

The Jews were astonished at the bolt which had fallen so unex 
pectedlv upon them. iSoine succeeded in making their escape to 
Granada, others to France, Germany, or Italy, where they appealed 
from the decisions of thi' Holy Gffice to the sovereign pontitf. Sixtus 
the Fourth ujipcan, for a moment to have been touched with something 
like compunction, foi he rebuked tlie iiitcmpeiate zeal of the inejui- 
sitors, and even menaced till Ill witii deprivation. But these feelings, 
it would seem, weie hut ir.iiisient, loi iii 14 !ld, we find the same 
punfitt quieting the sciuples ol Is.ihell.i respecting tlie appiopriatioil 
of the eoiifiscatod jiiopcity. and encour.igiiig hotli sovereigns to pro¬ 
ceed ill the great wink of puiiliiation liv an audacious refereiieo to tht 
example of .JesUs FlinsI, wlio savs he consolidated Ins kingdom or 
earth by the destiuetion of idolatry, and he eoneludes with imputing 
theii successes in llie ^loorisli w.ii. upon which they h.ad then entered 
to then /.eal foi the f.iith, and jiroinising them the like in future. Il 
the course ol the same year, he expediteil two liriefs appointing Thoraa' 
dc 'I'orquemada iinpiisitoi-gein ral ol ('.isiile and Arragmi, and elotliing 
liim wall full jiowers to irame a new eon-tilutimi for the Ilnlv < )ffic( 
(August iJnd, and Oetoher, l-Kili' This uasthe ongin of lh.it ternhli 
trihiiiial, the Spiimsh, or modi iii iiiquisilioii, t.innliar to most readers 
whether of history oi roiiiam e, whnii lor ihrre ceiitiiries li.is extender 
its iron Nw.iy oui the doiiiiiiioiis ol Sji.un and I’oriiigal 

Toiquelii.ida was appointed inqui'iior-oeiiei.d of .Spain, and he 
prepared a code of l.iws lui the ueiil.ilion ol the Inbiiiial, winch 
has no parallel in the .inn.ils oi liaifiaiitv, eieiv eneouragenielit 
was artbrded to spn s and inloriners. the use of SiCiet t.irtiire was 
Stiictly (•ii|oim'd, tlie aieiiseil weie cli pnvid of every ehanre of reluling 
the iliaigis hrought against them, and anv act of humamtv from the 
gaoler to a [.iisomr was deikirid a eiinie of tlie higlnst magnitude 
fhe popes did not diseouiage a system wliiih proved the source of 
immense profits fioni the niiiilijers who souglit hulls of ahsolution and 
protecticm .It Uonie, but the 8 [ianish inquisitors, indignant at the 
eveape of lliiir inUiiis, eeverelv reprobated the facility with which 
these hulls were acronh'd by the sureeasors of St. Peter 

who wa.siliosen tosuoieed 1 orqueniada as chief inquisitor, 
extended the [icrs, i ution from the 6 us()ect( d .lews to the descendants 
ol the .Moors, who had continued in Gninada after the great hulk of 
the nation h.id heen expelled hv Ferdinand. Iluniig hi* ndnimistra- 
tion ol eight v.irs, we find lu the records of Seville, that two thou¬ 
sand file liuiitliid and mnely-two peiaons were humed alive, eight 
hundred and nmety-six who e»enjied were humed in effigy, and thirty- 
four thousand nine hundreif and fifty-two condemned to different 
penances. 
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The celebrated Cardinal Ximencs was the successor of Dafek; he • 
endeavoured, in some degree, to mitigate the severitj of the 
tioD, but he was unable to restrain the ferocious bigotty of his asso¬ 
ciates, and during the eleven years of his aiiministration, more than 
fifty thousjuid persons were condemned to various punishnieuts, of 
whom three thousand five hundred and sixty-four were burned alive. 

Fresh actiiitv 'vas infused into the iiujuisitors by the preaching of 
the lii-forniation; Don Alptionsn M.iiiriiiuez, the fifih inquisitor-general, 
issueil an edict prohibiting the intnidmtion of the works of l.ulher 
into rip.un, under very seveie penalties. All hooks ol heresy and 
sorcery were ordered to he liuiiied ; and sneli was the ignorance ot the 
lanatu's who presoieil oytr the rxi-eiiiion ot this ciiiet, that they caused 
sereral lleiircw Dililcs to lie Iniriied ,it S.iLiiiiaiica. as hooks wInch 
inculeiiteii the tenets of .ludai'iii ' Tlie writings of Kiasmiis very 
narrowlv , soaped from tins prohd'Ui'ii . some ot them, iiowenT, were 
wlioili foriiidden, ami it was ri comiiieniied that the lest slniuid 1)6 
read witli gre.it caution 

'1 lie rigid ex.iriiin.ilioti to wliieli the ae< used wire siili|ected, when 
the progii ss of tile lefiirnied doeliiiies hi gall to alarm the papal 
zealols, may be estimated liv the proi'ess-iei ImI of the loituie ot .Stilus, 
who had heeii ueeiised ol hla'plieini. .“sal.is denied tlie eliaige, and 
the iii.juisiior JIoii/. scnteiieed him to tlie Inrluie. The following 
cxtiait Is i.iken Irom the oiiii lal .no ount of his examination 

■' .ri \ alliuiolid. on the lltli ol June, l.’i^J, tin lieenfiate Morir, 
inqnisiioi, L.iuseil the liceiiliale S.ilas to apjie.ir hi foie him, and the 
seiiteiici was read and noiilied to him -Vlli r ilo' le.nliiig, the s.iid 
lieinii.ne Niliis diel.ired ih.il hr vni Mini ilnil n! » hu h hr n'as 

‘iciiiuil. .iinl tin s.in! .lici nli.iti Mo.r iiiiim di.it-li eaiised him to he 
led to tlie chanihi r of torture, w her. being s|iip].,d to his aliirf, he 
w.is [il.n-eil upon the rack, to w hn h the i \ei ulmin r. I’ldro Forms, 
f.istelied him l.y the arms ainl h gs with mids ot hemp, ol whieli he 
in.nle I leien turns louini e.n h limb, .Sd.is, ilnniig the time tlmt tile 
sanl IV’dro w,is thus l.imiiiig him, was waiinsl in -peak tin- truth, but 
persevered in the former reply, 'I'hc s.mi Nilas heing still tied ns 
before mentioned, a fine wit ilotli was put oiet Ins fine, .nid about a 
pint of water yvas poured into ins mouth and nostrils, from an earthen 
Vessel with .1 hole at the hnttom, (onlainiiig about two quarts; neycr- 
thcles*. hr sliU prrtuleii in ilrui/uii; the iiccuinlnm. Then I’l dro 
tightened the cords on the right leg, .iinl floured a seeond measure of 
water on the face , the cords wren tightened a second time on the 
same leg, hut .Sfi/rtv slil! jirrineml in hit licniiil. Then the Said 
hocntiaie Morir, having declared that tiif, ToKTraK was iiKi.n*, bit 
.MIT FtjsisaEii, commanded that it should cease. " 

That the reader may fully understand this beginning ol tortme, it 
u necessary to know the instrument, or rack, callwl hv the yparnurds 
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ivlucli was used on this occasion. It is formed like a groove, 
lirge enough to liolJ the body of a man, without a bottom, but it is 
grossed by ti ‘stick, over uhich tlie body falls in such a manner that 
the feet are much higher than the head; and the mere weight of the 
wretched sulTeier ]iroduce9 such a pressure on the cords, even before 
they are tightened by mechanical means, that they often cut into the 
bone. In such ,i state respiration is very difficult, but it was rendered 
nearly iinpussiblc by the ex((uisite cruelty of the wet cloth, and the 
drijiptng of water into the mouth and nostrils. Finally, we may 
mention that .Salas, in thi’ end. was partially acquitted, and sot at 
large, on the condition of performing public penance and paying a 
moderate line. 

Notuithnlaridirig these severities, I.utheranism was societly propa- 
gnti d ill .Spain; and it was even asserted that the emperor, Uharles V., 
liad sweived from orthodoxy alter his alidiration. Philip II., the 
most gloomy Ingot that e\er disgraced a throne, eonsulted the grand 
inquisitor N'.ddes, ami on tlie appiK’atioii of lioth, a bull was obtained 
fioin Itome, coiibiginne to destruction not only doginati/.ing l.utberans, 
obstinate in erroi, bat e'en those who bad returned to the Chureb, if 
they bad exbilnled equiioi.d signs of ri peni.iiii e. Immense numbers 
Wcie arrested, and an iinlu da /!• celebrated at V.dl.idolid, in whieh 
the more ohstin.ite were Inniied, and tlie n mainder admitted to lecon- 
ciliation, on peitoinnag peiianec. 'J'his iioiiihle scene was disphiyed 
in tile grand winure ot \ .dladolnl, .Mav iMst, l.'i.)!), in the presciiee of 
the prince lion t’.iilos, the prmcess .laaiia, and the [irimipid grandees 
of Spam. Ill llie same real, also, an hhId dit /e was eelchr.ited at 
Seville, in wliieh twcnl\-oiie l.utheians weie hunted, some of whom 
were ladies of the higlust lank. 

In the following u'.u .111 iiiilo d,i Ir. in wlneh fourteen jieisons 
were huriied, was .dso eelelirati d in .'senile. Among the ncliins w.is 
an F.nglibhm.iti iKiim d .Nn hoi.is Bin ton, w ho laid lome to .Sp.nn as 
capUiii ot a meiiliant vessel, the inquisitors confiscated the ship and 
♦ cargo, and there is some reason to suspect th.it the sentence of con¬ 
demnation was in some degiee du l.ited liv avarice. Duiing the fol¬ 
lowing ten ve.iis ut least oni' iitiln da Ic was annually celeliratod m 
B^ioiii; und theie is no doubt that many ot the victims were inmacent 
Jjersons, denounced nieiely Ironi spile .ind malice. 

During the Austiiaii dyn.asty in .''p.nii, iiutodii fes were of frequent 
occurrence, but the liiquisiiion seems to have fBlIen in public estima¬ 
tion, having bt'toine mi engine of state policy. tVhen the Bourbon 
fomily acquired the throne in the person of Philip that monarch’s 
ftooession was celebr.ited by an (ihIo da fc, vthich he refused to witness. 
Hut Ills rcpugiuuice to the system «.■» soon overcome; and daring his 
ni^^a of forty-sii years, no less tlian seven hundred und cighlv-two of 
these tttrecioas spifctacles were exhibited in Ppain, in which fourteen 
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thousand and sixty-six individuals underwent Tarions degr^M of 
punishment. 

In the reign of Ferdinand VI. (from 174fi to 17r»9) there was no 
general auto da fe, hut ten persons were burned who had relapsed into 
Jud.usra. During the reigns of (Uiarles III. and IV , only ten persons 
w'ere condemned, four of whom were burned, and fifty-six individuals 
subjected to penances. About tins time freemasonry began to attract 
the notice of the inquisitors, and they denounced severe ]>enallies 
against all memliersof secret s'K'h'lies, hut though many were accused, 
the tribunals readily permitted the suspected to renounce the charge 
privateiv, or to comjiromise the accusation. 

The Iiiipiisition was aliolidied m lltl.'i by the .''panisli Cortes, and 
restored iii the following ve.ir lo Feidiiiaiid 11., hut no/ro/o do jc 
w.is eelcloatcd during its Kinwed existence. It is now fnrmallv 
abolished; hut I)on C.irlos, who ei.iims the crown ol Sp.mi, is pledged 
to the restoralion of this formid.ihle tnhuiial, and if is on this aeemiiit 
that he Is so Zealous! 1 sujipoited hy the monhs .uid frnirs. The l.ist 
vieum ot tlie Inquisition w.is a nun, who wa> Iniiinil on the eli.irge 
of h.iving made .i (oinp.ot with the devil. She siilhnd on tiie 7th 
ot Novemlier 1 jtfl. 

J.lorente, from whose Hn/oii/ e' the !lUjOiMiion, compiled 

out id Us own reeouK, we hole denied most ol the details we li.ive 
leeordeil. gnes the hdlow’ing t.ilde ot the iiumher of mi tuns who 
Wire punched hv the Iloh ttlfiM', dmuig the pi nod ol Us power 
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.\llliougli the Inquisition w.i- iiUriHlnred into tlir Spanish colonif* 
of Ninth Amenia hv the laws of I’luhp II., the Holy Olfiix; was 
never so formidalde there as in ihe inother-rountre. Though some of 
the ecelesiasties who aerom|iained the first adventurers Htimulaled 
them to slaugliter the In IplesK n.itnes as idolaters and enemieii of 
God, the succeeding missionaries Uuglit more liumane doctnnes, and 
itealously lalamred to projwigate the knowledge ol Clinstiaiiify liv the 
simple ruts of jiersuasion. Valverde, indeed, siunul.ited I'iwitTO to 
murder the innocent Peruvians, hecanxc the Inca Atuhualpn threw 
down the Ilrcviary, in utter ignorance of lU tneBniug or content*; hut 
thii WM a ludden hunt of faiiaticiam, or rather of avarice, for the 
higtonana declare that long before Valverde gave the gignal, the cupi¬ 
dity of the Spaniards was stimulated by the tight of the rich drewi 
of the Peruriatu, and that they could with difficulty be restrained 
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iHWVttking an assault, until some pretext for periidj could be 
ierwed bv the artful priest. From the time of the conquest of Peru, 
U>e ecclesiastics, both secular and regular, became the protectors of 
the Indians, and were their only protection against the hardships and 
exactions to which they were exposed by the colonists. 

Though the Inquisition has been formally abolished, its spirit is 
still preserved in countries where Romanism maintains extensive 
sway. The priests exercise the discretionary power of imraing from 
the altar any person suspected of failing in reverence or attachment 
to the faith; and the jierson thus pointed out as a mark for popular 
odium is suie to ciiduie manifold persecutions, and his life is not 
unfrequentiy endangered. 


ClI.tPTEU VII. 

THE AUGUSTAN AGES OE ENGLAND A.N'D FRANUE. 


Sf.CTiON 1. — tf t/h Ccutni'nUtl Kuinihjiiu after thi Pmci 
e/ Wiftphalia, 

Tlioiiiil the treaty of V estpli.ili.i ii',tored tramjnillitv to northern 
F.urope and (ieimani, France and Sp.un ooiitinued the war in which 
they bad oiigiimlly Imt a s, eondin sliaie. nitli all tlie obstinaev of 
priiieipals. At the same (am, Fiaiire uas dlstiacted bv civil broils 
less ialal than those ol baicbiiid, but scarcely less '.angmnaM The 
prime mover m these distuilKinei s w.is the coad|utor-,irelibishop of 
Pans^ afierwaids known as the ('.udiiial de Retz. he wished to gain 
the post of prime minister from Uardinal M.i/ariiie, 'ind he Induced 
several plaices ot the hlood, wah .i large poitioil of the iiohilitv, to 
espouse his quarrel, The jiaili.inieiits ol France resemlilod those of 
Fiiglund oiiR lu name, tiny were colleges of justice, not legislative 
fisscmhiies, and the iiiemheH jnirehased their seats. This was the 
body with tvhieh Retx (omnieneed his opicrations, instigated l>v the 
omhitious prelate, the purl lament of I’ans tliwaited all the measures 
of the queen-regent and her luanster. until Anne nf Austria, irritated 
by such factious opposition, ordend the piesident and one of the most 
riolent councillors to he arrested Her orders were scarcely executed 
when the populace arose, harneinloed tlie street*, threatened the 
cardinal and the regenE and prtKured the release of the prisoners. 
Alarmed by the repetition of similar outrages, the queen, attended by 
her children and her minister, retired from Paris to 8f. (tenvuiins, 
where their distress traa so great that tliey were obligtsi to pawn the 
crotvu jewels to procure the common Decesa-ories of life. TTimc 
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intrigues led to a desultory ciTil war, which begun to aatume u Miiot] 
aspect after the arrest of tbi ambitious duke of Conde, who ha 
repeatedly insulted the queen and the cardinal; the factious took u 
arms in all the provinces, and the duke of Orleans, uncle to the yoiin 
king, placed himself at the head of the malcontents (a.d. ItkiO'. 
Mazarine was unable to resist the tonfederocy; he lihemted Cond^ 
and his associates, in the rain hope of conciliating their farour, hut 
was obliged tolly to Cologne, where lie continued to govern the queen- 
regent as if he had ncrer ijuiited Pans. l!v his intrigues, which wore 
now seconded by do Ketz, the duke of Ihiuillon, and his brother, 
Turenne, were detached from the confedonilcs, and by their aid 
Maz.inne was uiahled to eater the kiiigdoin at the head of an army, 
and rt'Unte Ins funner aullioriii t'undi. proclaimed u traitor hv the 
l>arli,inieiit of Pans, threw iiim--eli aje.n tlie protection of Spain, and 
obtained trom that power a hodi of truup^, with which he pursued the 
court trom pioiiiiec to jiroviine. ami tiu.dlv enter'd Paris Turenne, 
who eoinni.imh d the roval f'liee-. hionntii the loting king within sight 
ot his c.ipitai, and Toms witness-d ,i lieri'c eoiiHiet in the suliurh of 
St Anioiii. . whuli terminat'-d in th<' dehoit of lus .irrnv. 

l'!ncoiii,i(j''d liy thf' sin ces^, lh>‘ j'.irli.inieiit of P.iris proclaimed the 
duke ol t hit,ills “ III uii ii.inl-gi iienil of the kingdom,'' .iiid the piince 
of t'oiide. ' ( oinmaii'h i-iii-i till t of (In niiiiies ot ri.no e. " lint the 
iLinger wilii wl.nh these apjioinliiii ills ihrealeiicd the moiiarehi, was 
aieited ('|iialK liv the rasliiiess oft'oinle .iiid the pnidenee of the 
king Conde instigated a tumiili, in whieli sever.il citi/otis lost tlieir 
lilt S, Toms I 01,. ih.iled his siil.)ei Is hi s, Iidiilo tile eardinal into lem- 
poraiv exii, and wa, nieind iiito Ins t.ipu.il with the loudest iici tn- 
matiuiis N-> s,inner w.is the rm.il .nnlioiilv i--i si.ilihslied, than 
Mazuiiiie w.is rei.illeii and uiiislid with riinre than Ins firmer power. 

Ituniig these i uiiiniotions, the S|j.iiii.ir'ls had rei oi i red mtmv --I the 
places whuh tin \ h.id )iiiii"iish |.ist t'l the !• i etn h, and Touts de 
liuro. who gtiiimeii ,^pain nnl I'lnhn I\ as alisolutelv ns Maz.iime 
did lTaiii,i .iini iis loUllit'il s.i.,,i_ni hopid to tin ans iit <'oiide’s 
great milit,in l.ih uis to hung (h. ii.n m i tmiinpliant issue lUii the 
krench found a giiiii.d in M.iis!,,il Turenne, wtio w.is more ih.m a 
riml lot t'onili , In lontpilled the .Sp.mi.irds to r,use the siege of 
Arraa, and seued .ill their h.iggag.-, artiileri. and anirnunition i a n 
Itiati). He w.as himself Soon ufier coinpelled to raise the siege of 
Valenciennes. t»ut he made a mast' riv n treat as honouralile as a i ic- 
tnry, and even took the town of C.ipelle in the presi’nee of his enemies. 
Still the fortune of the w.ar was doiihttiil, whin Mazarine, hv flattering 
the pawionsof the usurper Croinw 1 11, eng.iged England to t.ike a share 
in the contest, llunkirk, die strongest town in Flanders, first eng.iged 
the attention of the allies, the English hioekadod it by sea, Turenne, 
with an auxiliary British force utiiied to the French army, liesiegi -I it 
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(i.». 1656). The Spa^ds sent an *my to its relief; 

djji'&ot decline an engagement; the obstinate valoar -of the 
l^ngtiih, combined with the impetuosity of the French troggw, procured 
klm a decilbd victory; Dunkirk surrendered in a few day's, and was 
(^Ten to the English according to treaty, while France obtained pos¬ 
session of the strongest towns in Flanders. 

Peace was now necessary to Spain, and it was also essential to the 
success of Mazarine's favourite policy; the procuring for the House 
of Bourbon the eventual succession to the Spanish monarchy, by 
Uniting King Louis to the infanta, Maria Theresa. The preliminaries 
were adjusted by .Mazarine and Louis do Haro, in person, at a confer¬ 
ence in the Pyrenees, and Franco obt.uned an extent of territory and 
the prospect of an inheritance, which soon made it formidable to the 
rest of Europe. About a year after the conclusion of this treaty. 
Mazarine died (A.r>. Itidl), and Louis, who had borne the rainistenul 
yoke witli secict impatience, took the reins of government into Lis 
own hands. 

Germany, exhausted by tedious wars, remained undisturbed after 
the pence of Westjihaha until tlie deatli of Ferdinand 111. (a d. 1(157), 
when the Diet was agitated by tierce debates lespecting the choice of 
n successor. Kecent etenis lead .sliown bow dangerous was the ambi- 
"•4iOn of the House of .\ustria to the iiidependence of the iiiinoi.states. 
Mid sevenil of the electois wisbed to lia\e as tlieir head some rfionarcU 
whose hereditary dominions would nut be of sufficient importance to 
raise him above the contiol of (be Diet. J!ut t)ie.se considerations were 
forced to yield to moie pressing ciieunistances; the presence of the 
Turks in Buda, of tlie Fiem h iii Al.sace, and of tlic Swedes in Pome¬ 
rania, rcijuired a powciful .sovereign to prevent further ciicroachnieiits, 
nnd Ijcopold, the son of tlie late emperor, was unaiiiniouslv chosen. 
His first measure was to tonii an alliance witli Poland and Denmark 
against Sweden, a power wliieli, ever since tlic sietotious career of 
Gustavus Adolphus, men.iccd llic iinlepcndeucc of the neighbouring 
Mates. 

We have already mentioned that the renowned (iu8taTU,s was sne- 
eeeded by bis duugliter Cliristin.i. .She was fomlly attached to study, 
and assembled in bei eouit tlie most distinguished professors of science, 
liternture, and the fine arts. Her I'.ivounte pursuits were, however, too 
anthjuutcd and abstruse for practical life, .she svas pedantic rather than 
wUe, nnd her great learning w.i.s never applied to a useful end. She 
fld^Uented to the peace of B'estpliaila, not from any regard for the 
tretiquillity of Europe or her own kingdom, but simply to indulge her 
|>Buion for study, with which the cores of state interfered. The 
SwodiMleaate felt little sympathy in the learned pursuits of their 
MVn^pi; they pressed her to marry her cousin, Charles Gustav^ 
fo wboM »he Ima been designed in her iafiwtcy, but Ohristian drew^ 
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to giro herself a master, and she onlj nominated this prince her 
successor. The states renew ed their importunity, and Christina oflored 
to resi^ the crown to her cousin; after some delay, oecnsioned 
reasonnhle suspicions of her sincerity, she carried her design into 
execution, and abdicated in farour of Charles <>usti\Mis, «ho ascended 
the throne under the title of Charles X. (a.d. ItiTi.’t). The remainder 
of Christina's life was disgraceful to her character. Designing to fix 
her residence at Itome, she renounced l.uthcr.tiiisin, and eiiihraced the 
Catholic faith at Innspruek, not heeause she deemed it llie preferably 
religion, hut heeause she tlioaglit u eonyenient to eotit'orm to the tenets 
of the poojile with wliom she inteiideil to resale. Her proflig.ile life, 
her want of any yaluahle uifoiin.itioii, and her loss of power, soon ren¬ 
dered her rontenijilihle in It.ili , slie niade Iwojournets mlo l■’l.lnee, 
where she was rereiied iMtli nmeli resj.ect, until ie i iiif.iim.us eomluet 
eyciled general ahhorrence. In .1 lit of |e,il(iiis\, s'le eomrnnadid one 
of her jMramours to he m the great g.illers of Tonluiiie- 

hle.iu, .uni .ilnio-.! Ill her \er\ joes, nee ' v n IlfiJ). This alrwious 
\ lol.itiiin of Uie laws of naluie .mil of nations perja liattal in the midst 
of .1 eivili/eii hiiigilum, and .1 ('ouil that [>i.pil'd itself on refiiieinclit, 
wa) allowed to [i.i.., wiiliont jiidieial intjuin , lait it exeiled sileli 
universd detest. ition, that ( liri'tiiia w.is loi ed to ijmt Kiaiue and 
■seel; rtfiiL'e in It.d' 'J’ln re the imitiiiid. i o( her lilew.is SJient in 
sensual iiidulgitne .md liier.irv muMasation, if sinli.i leiiii lan he 
Iiliplied to the lana'ti.ige of ,a , ij.ra loii^ woman, .idniinng many tilings 
tor w III! h she h id im Ms|r, and talk mg .d'oiit olio is w ho li she did not 
lilidiTst.ind 

^^'hlle Cliriviini was tium dogr.Kiiig liej x ami eoiiiiiry, f'hailes 
X. iiolulged the iit.irinl s|,iiii o| hi-- pi o|de la derlai nig War iigainltl' 
Tohmd .\l|ei the duiili <'l ^igism.md HI (aii I'l.'li), lus son 
I.aiiishuis w le el(‘i || d to (hi I hi I me and proM d to he a pi 1 nee of great 
eour.tgf .ind e.-ioaiity. llegoiod siiei.d Mt toro-s OM 1 tlm Russians 
and the Turks, he foru d the s,,,,,!, , ,,, j,).,,,., Hhich 

(iii't.i'iis .Vdolph.n-. had ^i-i/.d in I’liissia, tail unforlun.iteU hetom- 
hined with his nohles in oppn-sing llo Coss.oks, and thusdiovc thoiw 
unenihred tnhes to ,1 gi m r.d i.solt. In the ninUl of ihi.s war 
Tadisl.uis dieil (\ ii Hiltt), he was siieeci ded h\ his hrolher John 
<'asiniir, who would gladly litne entereil into t, ims with (he in|iired 
Cossacks, hut was forei li to (ontniiie the war hy his tnrhiilent n'ohleii. 
Alexis, czar of ifinsi.i, took ailiaiit.ige ol tin sc lomrnotioiis to rnjiture 
Mniolensko .iiid riiv.ige I.itlniaiin. winle i’ol.uid ilsdf was invadid liy 
Ch.irlcf X. The progrrss of tlm .‘^wedis Was rapid, ihiy oU.iiiitd two 
hrilliaiit SKlories in the fo Id. eaplmi'd Cracow, and conipeDcd llio 
temticd C.isiimr to seek refuge m Sih-sia. Hut the insulting demean¬ 
our of the Swedes, and the rnn I massacre ptrpi Irated at the rapture 
of iirsaw, confirmed the J‘oles in the deterniiiied spirit of resistance, 

T 
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)f whick tie burghers of Dantzic set them a noble esample; while the 

powers of the North combined to check the dangerous ambition 
)f Sweden. Att;icked at once by the czar of Russia, the emperor of 
Germany, and the king of Denmark, Charles, though deserted by his 
ally the elector of Brandenburg, did not lose courage. He led an army 
OTer the ice to Funen, subdued that and several other Dsinish islands, 
and laid siege to Cepenhagen. The city was saved by an insincere 
peace, which proved to be only a sucpensiou of arms, but when Charles 
renewed his exertions, he was oppnsed bv the republics of Holland and 
England. Negoti.ilioiis Ibr jN'ace were comnnneed under the auspices 
of these great ii.u.il jmwirs, but i re tbev wcie binught to a conclusion, 
Cbailes died of all cpideinic fever (\.n. KKiO). Tlic Swedes, depiivcd 
of their ai'liie and aiiilollous iiion.iKli. weie lasily brought (o resign 
then ]u'etens]o]is to Bol.iiid of the tiealv ol (tliva, and the general 
(b'siie oi pieceiiling (b(‘ inuioiilvof Chailes Nl. being distuibed by 
fonign wins, iiidueed the regeney to adjiisl a paeilieatioii with Deii- 
niaik and other jiuwers 

S] I llON 11.-//l^^o■// e/ iin' ( njnjn^iV'’ . 

Till (i\il .md 11 Ilgams (niisiiiiiiieii nl l-.iir'l.ind w.is dissolii'd l,i (lie 
exe( ution ai ('ii.itlis I , the go.it baiK at lie iMtani w.is di .s.ii islied 
with lliaiiMill 1.1 llie end W.II, bill 11 U.IS oiei.iWed b\ .ill .linu of 
fifu Ibous.iiiil III! II, c III irelv del nil d loliiesinui ot ('nnnwill, and 
the ( 'imiiiaiiiwi'.dib I’.iiiiaiiieiit, .is ( he iia nusiib i.ilda reiniiaiil ol tlie 
House of ('oiiinions w.i, e.dled, Iniiiid ilseil iii posso^Muii ol ihe 
snpieiiK' .luiliiiiiii The st.ite ol all,ills m ]ii l.nid and .''i olhiiid soon 
eng.igi'd lie .lllrlilioll o| the new gineinilletll, .nid tllec wire (spo- 
el.ill\ iiitiiislid In m.iinl.iiii llie doiiiiniim ihat Isngl.ind . laiiiieil ocei 
tin foiliii I (Oiiiiln The reiidl ol the lush, like the uwoll nl ihe 
Aineui.nis 111 l.ilei il.ns, was legaided ,is lh■.lsoll ag.iiiisl llu English 
pioplr latliii lli.iii 11 b( Ihon ag.niisl till II |inin soviiai^o, the ji.irli.il 
sucii'si.ol ihi iieingi ills wen- iiMitd ,is n.inonal w roiigs, and the 
Us'i ot till plii.ise ■ 0*1 kingdoiii oi Iti l.nid" in,ale i vei I Eiiglishnian 
Iniagna ih.n la Would lie lohliid ol '.ilia poitiori of ii]> haredil.irv 
rights. Will ihn isl.nal to isi.iMisK ns independcnee. (iaiiiwel), 
Illune ol the gii.n iihliiiu w ha ti laiglil In' g.inied ill a War .SO 
popiil.n as ih.n uialeK.dsi II I'm tin' i.emenot liehuid, siicci s.sfuliy 
intiigm d III h.u, hiiMsi If api '1110 d had la uu ii.int .nid loniniaiidcr-in 
rliu'l of the .irinv 

TI ic sliitt ot Itil.iiul could not l>c iinTt' f.nonr.ildc to ilio ]>iirposcs 
of nn iin<niir \\ hen (’h.tries 1 cnitTcd jnto u trtNirv v^jth Lisj 
revolted ln''ii In* dn^oi'stid one [lartv ■\Mtliout coin iliating the 

other; foi hr p.i^e hittli reason losusjMtt hiv smt-oritv Hr appointed 
the nuinjUiv ot Ormond loul-lmiti-noiil, a noldtinart posso^sStd of many 
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high qiialuie& but who had imbibrd iho principle's of I in- unfortunate 
ear] of Htrafford, and was b)gotc<ilv attarlu-d to the suppoit of tb*^ lovnl 
authority tind the f'pjs-'opal chuicli. (irruond ct'iiciliaffd Irudiiqum 
and eome other Protestant leaders vnIio h.td refusid to aekjioo the 
cessation of arms winch C’liarh'S liad prauted to tlir iH'Oipruts, hut he 
protracted the nepoti.itionh mth th*-('aih-ihc eonifii.'i.o* s oiiiil tlmr 
aid was us( loss to the ro>.il imum*. A!armp<l at h npili h\ ll.'- [T-^press 
of tlie Ibirliarneiit. wlnle the conitder.iirs af fin’ •'.oiin time 

incensed IjT ihe intnhTant ordiiiancns <>1 tin Idjp ^h (’"tnmorf-. l»e 
conclud^Ml a tn atv w iih the ('alhvlie th |iii( i s at Ki!Ki!in\ (< i). Itllt)'. 
on the nf a pcTii-r.il paidnh md tuil t^h r iii.m '[ j,, nanvel'ish 

dmviTistK’d ui(h j-at iln ataoi w !n< h dn! !j" 1 i<''[' 0 . (*> ihf in 

liJluK ('i 111' h t]n'\ (h .oin d ili< I' * ^ iin i U'-f U ih I ' n d l h n L''’fed 

('aflndli ‘',.u^dir tlie ' ii‘A (In InL i il ■!' t ’ iIh a i. I -i-.n. 

and inaiiv nt tlm iimm ni'Ml< fiit«ri.un.t '.n-j'M • t ‘‘r nnaid’H 

Cand lailti I lldt I via h ( if' Uiiistaii'. < ^ th, \ . i nd'a’.i.td Lv 

Ji;au< I nil tilt paj’.d aain .n. a* t < t» t t f i 11 - ,0 s M K ' k < in: ^, and 
t ') Mnaid at am -■ v tv d- ]’t i \ > d ■ al i .iii t In ii t v \ : t • Km;; w a‘« 
Uriah!, (n avvisi Iiiin. li< d. h\ m . d n p t Im Imi Mt. d tr\. f.v ,n ..|ln i i 
< I ' fa- I 'a;;!,'ll ]' ti' i.t';i' a t ,i ' 11 : ■ im a ^ , \n I, m h i. i d ' a i • a ” 

t mil ni ill! 1 .1\ al [!' o\ ■ I im|M.-sihI, 

'I in' 1 1 ish s.u.Ti j^rrm\ w - ai \ ‘ -I I \ ’ n m < i' i > ] i > ' , 1 '/' [ i \ , iiid 
llM‘a|Mtlf\ .1 ]..v\.j(ll! hndt .-t ill' (')1l;i>in ]i !■' ' K> d-'t t \ lilt 
(Ml! <d ( Km ru al d' . \ j ■ Ih d 1 In Ml 11- I' ‘ .im! 1; 1 r. d ' a • ’n' ’ e' ' imn- 

til' pnvt I a an at ’I 'n h a d 11 ' iiU ii i lu i • Ui i n d i d 1 und i' • t d 

.111!! oi it \ Mtah! min d M - I \ ji- I - ■ . \. < [ i l M ( ’ . 1 ' K i. i h, jinil 

jlilllv' H 'Mil fi inh : ' d u. tin' I'aliMilin n' lit' ti: ■ ■ n . - ' • J. P |, \\ 

t ll '► alumh I In Mih.l und V, \ / ■) .tl 1 ni| "I I ta t ■/ a ' ii !■ j ' I ■ > 1.1 - . d 

hnir'il to h. <-urja.'..! fn .1 Pi|i',,a m ,,ii a/ii. i ■. a,'! ts a^ 

raut< d With ;:r» .if I" ■ \t ti ,v , I , a < ''"in'M i ha • '1 ' ,a, m tnn\ 

of Ml I il tmt.ml :<■ S'dd n M i r " 1 ,, <i 11 ■ i iii ^ .ml thp i Kv 1 ■ ■ n ' ' ■ f- • 

J|.' In vn d 1 'i I'^h. d.i, t ■ ''K il la v;, ,n , ,,ad jait .d’ : i.- . >. 1 - ■ 11 1 - 

1 ]p su n['l Tin t' oMi (it \\ - xtm d v\ I in ' : iv- ni- a d : m U1 '-m n rn 
Siniil.mh hlialuiid. and lln' ('Ii'.f\ I'p'dii'.d a- a m ali'ln tli.il 
tin naid'.rtli <>4rv i-f..-. I'anh < 'r-aMM '1 ]!■ .a’'d fian-.)f 

turniidi'itd at tin' hr^t ^unia.'ii' 11' di-liana: ^ a i i ,dof. 
of prtn isinji'- .Mid ( pidnmn' dm. i ai 11 'im . 1 i h- 'as .. , is a, jjt - .tf 
distress, hut l)a\ wale r*li''m 1 h\ ir.\nlui'a .m vmiU'a .iv U w.m 
iincxpn tf d ddn iTf-tavtaiit r"\.dis!v m .I'a mv |.alnim <>( 

till ir In •'ll al liM. rrniltf d In t In Jm- h.tim a! at I ii- t ii (m'.it i a al tin 
|y<jrds Pri’L'lnll .'tiid Irn’ha|uifi. and tin pit. '^nf .dl tin iaij'.af mf 
se-ns in (lie ‘•aulh of Iri land w< m o|h m d tn ( 'i-uijwi K's -n kiv (f-np . 
T'ht Irish riudd nu !nnp< r f>‘ hr*<u^d;l (<» j..i\ oheOa in '• m a I’n t' ^'aiif 

governor. (Lim.nd quutad tin c'<uiifi\ in di^.j.Mr and t!i .at. d laiai., 

harjDp no lonp^r anv bond of union, were orarj'OW'O.d in detail. 

H k* 
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Cromwell freed himself from all future opposition, by permitting the 
Irish officers and soldiers to engage in foreign service. About forty 
thousand Catholics went on this occasion into voluntary exile. 

The young king, Charles II., had intended to place himself at the 
head of the Irish royalists; but when their cause was ruined, he 
entered into negotiations with the Scottish conveanters, and submitted 
to terms the most ignominious that ever a people imposed upon its 
prince. lie was fmeed to publish a proclamation, banishing all malig- 
nants, excommunicated persons from his court,—that is, the royalists 
vtho had perilled their lives and fuitunes in the service of Ins family; 
to jiledge bis word that he would take the covenant and support the 
piesbyteii.in form of goveinracnt, and finally, to promise that in all 
liril aflaiis, he would coiifmm to the direction of tlio pailiament, and 
submit all iceleslaslieal matters to (be general assembly of the kirk. 
Charles did not consent to these disgraceful conditions, until the royal 
cause in S'otland was rcndcied desperate by the oveitbiow of its 
greati Ht sujipoiter, the m,iii|uis of Moiitrosc. This gallant nobleman, 
imniediati ly after the execution of Cliarles I., renewed the war in 
Seollaml, Imt w.is m.ide piison.a bv the eor i iianteis, and ignoraimously 
put to de.itb as a tr.iiloi {\ n, Kl.’id). 

Soon atii r tins tmgo al event, Cli.iiles l.mileil in Scotland, and 
found liiinself a mere p.igr.ml ol state m (lie li.mds of Aigile ami the 
rigid ('liven, inters, at whose meiey lav holli liis life and liheiiy. The 
intoleraiiee of these Ingots w.is not .issimgeil h\ the appio.idi of an 
J’.nglish .iriiiv iimler (he eounii.mil of ('nimnell, wiiom llm jsiiliameiit 
of |■ingh^nd li.id lee.ilhd tioiii the liish war, so .soon as the tre.itv 
betwirll Ch.illes .mil (hr enven.iiiliis w.is puhlished. Clnmwell 
cnteicd Sotl.iud, hut luund ,i luinii'hihle eom]ietitor iii (hneral Leslie, 
the hi ,id of the I o\,n,m(ris The Lnghsli weie soon rediieeil to gieat 
(liUievS, and then pu^l, at Dnnh.ir, w.is hloek.nicd hv .i Scottish .irmy 
mi the lieighis tliat lOiilook (h.il town. Ciomwell was s.ned hy the 
f.in.ilii.il ami ignoi,lilt |iie.ielo is m ilie hostile i.iniji, they jiretenJed 
that .1 It(el.itimi h.iil ihsieiuled to ihem, promising a victorv omt the 
seetari.ni host ol the lenglish, and fomd Leslie, in despite of bis 
urgent 1 'mniisli.niei s, to i|int lim ,nh.inl.igeini-s position. Ciomwcll 
took .eh.inl.ige i.f lln ir ih liisioM , be.iU.iiked (be .S oti li, ilisordeied 
by then diseein horn the hills, bcfoie tin \ i mild l.iriii then lines, and 
in a hro I sji.ng nm i| a ib i oh d nitmi I.dnilniigli and Leith were 
nhandomd to the eompierois, while tin, ii mnant of the Scottish army 
fled to Stirling 

Ihis ill'll.it W.IS 111 no me,Ills (lisagrecahle to Cliarles, it sir f.ir 
diminished the pnde ol the Ingoted parti, tliat be was permitted to 
nccepl the iml ol the ej.iscop.il roialists, the hereditary friends of Ins 
lanniy. Still the king hit leri Initeily (he boiuhige m whicli be wnj 
htld, and when Cromwell crossid the I'ortb, he embraced a resolutiou 
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wortliT of his liirtli and catiso, and disconcerting that gcncnd by « 
hasty march, he holdlv entered England at the head of fuurleen 
tliousand men. Hut the result disappointed his expectations; the 
Englisli royalists disliked the Si-otcli, and detested the eoten.int, the 
pre.sliyten.iris lure not picpared to join him. and both ncrc oveinned 
hv the niilitia Tvhich l)ie p.ulianunt niistd in the seeenil couiilies. 
j\t TVotecster the king «.is osirt.ikiii h\ Croiii'MlI nilh thirty 
fliotisand men (tv'pf. it, It!.')]) 'ITie pLice n.is atl.ukid on .ill 'ides: 
(’li.iiles, aft) r gi'ing nmiu protTs td jieisun.d taloiir, san hi' eanso 
fotallv lUiiud. ,ilid '-onglit 'af t_\ in flight, the .Sots nire all iiilur 
kilh'l or l.iki II, .iiid the j iisomrs. iiaht thoii'.uid in nuinher, ture 
sold .IS sl,i\, s t'I the ,dim ne.iii j I.lilt.limns ('h.iiUs a.iiehnd ahout 
for fi.rtv-fn. d.iv.s in i.inmis di-gtii'. ' and .iinnl't the gnaiesl il.ingeis- 
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the "film ..t staddi"!.!'I , and I h i' ad i , a . 1 " e. .,1 ■ .1 pH 1. 1 1 ii|ailanin 
('.'ti'l 111) 1 '"11 Mid in . '1 1 lie I Hall h pal halm nl 1 1 ' K i 1 1 "-. 1 .il 11 iiu e 
tilth ll'dl.ind 'llitir aiih '■ nha la'U'iii, III. I I 111 an M'lilhnnt 
rieeplmii .il tin llia'i ' n'I ■ i h.s i'tinn i" l."inl"ii i' h.'.iini 
(rl.i n am I h it I In' inn! n d j. 1 i"im .> < ! Ua tn " m 'nilimiii'' .dtlm n "iild 

S""U h 111 n. I p, n II" iihiir- 

'1 he I neh'li p iili.iin, I't p d ih. 1 1 h hr.i'i d ./i \ n , 
tt 111 . h t 11,1. t’d th.it II" g""d' I ri'lll \ '1 I .\ 1 111 1, "1 .dim t n .1 'll " 111 . 1 he 
inip"rt'd iiiln I'ngl ind 1 \ei [ ' iii llnglmh t, "• Is .iini ihe ]i|"hd',l,"ii 
lias eslrnd. d t'l riir.'p. .ili .'"inino'litn s iml l'I"Uplil hv hliips I" hriigii'g 
t" the eauiiln of ul.uh tin p""dsMei" tin' gioiilh nr liianiifai I an 
'I’hi'. Ilmiigh .ipj'iiKiiilv g. inr.il, p.iiln iil.uli .itfiil'd tlm Jtuoli, 


■ \I. SI 1 a, a,. I ., 1 ,. ,,,,, 

w Aolrni ttinl a lia'utilt inji, 

Ht liatl "it' )'rfk-«in)[iUi.iJ ti> Utis. 

.fit. . r \ '-rk « If. « I- t.. It .tl (it. 

UrtC' ■ 'll ,i ) '.I'l ' wa'k. I !i> I r.i-- - tot’ » 

titi** trtI{‘|KTiiiirf !tJ I** jm-wiit I' k "rt II (. 

• y • Il •' I .* If IjiEu ft . V • till 


.1 - 111 .' r.rfi.tr . ^ ),». I- i^' M t j 

I S Ii-.ImI t-. }, » ‘tt ' . !• ''it III' I. '■ 

» .’ll' r Uit' k ili^ Ilf till li 'I Li ml ’> ml k I t ' lir 

I [' .H.j .1"!. 11 ' 1'^ l.ill' II f ' I It 

I i r I M ilii l)j» I nim ' II . I ' -r / .1 I im *1 I. /• 
S"J1i1u l4II tl MV k Jl C'll.'l III I* S II*.’* 
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whose commerce conskted chiefly in (lie carrying trade, their own 
country producing hut few commodities. The war commenced in a 
dispute on a point of iiaral etifjuctte: tlic English re(|uired that all 
foreign rcsKcU in the Ihitiili sens sliould strike their flags to English 
ships of 'uai; Van Troinp, a Dutch admiral, with ;i fleet of forty 
sail, met Jthike, the eommander of the Ihitish fleet, in Dover road. 
Conscious o| lll^ superior force, he icfused to Cfiiiform to tin degrading 
ceremonv, and aioucrcd tlic deninnd hy a hi'.MilMde. 'Though lilakt' 
had only lillcrn slnja, he iinnn di,itcl_\ commciKrd an cligagomcnt, and 
hcing icniloo rd duiing llie haltlo h_\ loght nioir, he gained a glorious, 
though not .1 s. 1 V v.ilnaMe 1 iMoi \. A (lerco n.n al uar ensued hctuceii 
the loo 1 e|adilu s , it a as on (hr a lio|,', disnd\anl.ig( oils to the Itutch, 
llioiigh llna aeie lonininndMl l.y sindi l■\u■lll■Ilt adniiials a^ De 
I’lnl'o and \'aii Tiniii|i 'lie- di .nh ol the l.itlej m an engiigemenf 
tli.i) l.isli il lime lines (\.l’ 1 G,"i I ). di ( idi d the i on(> st. andthellol- 
landi'is ui le fiMer d loiiig pi .iin 1 1 uiii < )lncl ( 'ioma1 11 , ulio h.id, in 
the me.III 11 nil , ill' ail \ I d the p,ii I i.imenl nlld I.-UI lied ll'e goMo nlUcnt 
of linghind. 

W le n Si oll.nid ,iiid lirl.iiid mu snlnlniil the pniliaiiieiil hecnnie 

jealous (|| ('; 'iim\. 1; ' I ii\i I 1 .ind I esnh I il to diliillii'li il la lii'l in tiding 
ajioiiioiiol ill! ,iiiii\ Itni tie li.ntli.iiie 111 , il -le li n iLilie' could 
fuilly he gi'i II to .1 niiiioiili 111 lie' llmi i o| ('uiilliioii', li.id hoi its 
Sole sill iiglli tie' I onlidi [ii e o| [le pi opli li\ its olistinni \ in let,lining 
the |ion I I i\ 11 h a lie li il I i.el I" i ii i lives li il h\ i ii i iiiiislnncrs it Uould 

not di ss.rh I II 'll laii S', iiK (1 ill ti I III I 111 '1 (II jii'i j,i I ii.itr It s so\i‘i eignt v". 
.\nniigi\ 11 moiisi I .111'1 li'iiiiili' ,inii\ uns I'|' 11 'd. and the .suMiri'S 
ie|iiiard I'll I oil ! I'1 iiiL' in pill'll' nllniis 1 ins hiiptighf ,illnii s to a 
( Msis, on ill,' I Pili 111 A I'l il, I li.'i !, (.'loiiiw, II lui 111 il oul the ineinheis 
" llh niilil.in h'M I , |oi I.ed llie 'Inois, |iiit the kc\ 111 Ills poeki I, and 
iilmiiloliishiileings.il \\ liili'li.dl Ihr rnuncil id state was snm- 
lailt dismiss.,I ,,nd so n , ,11 \ \i, i ,■ ih,' p,',i|ile of tlicii late i ulers, tii.it 

.iihli, s-( s 11, 1, s, 1,1 0 , ('i.'mn, il lioiii .dmost eien ji.iit ut England, 

ill, inking him l"i Ills hi,hlliess ,inil , oui.ige 

Il "'IS 111',ss,111 slid to pi,s,Ole th,' lornis ol tlie C'.nslitution, 
liul I I, anil, 11 , ml, I lea i, iitiii,' on 'in 'ip|,i',d to the peoph , .iiid allow 

till 111 lie II .111 I, 111 hh, 111 o| cliitioii, iiineli less ,i moie extended 

franchise, h,- lie i, lore .elo|it,',l ,, iniddli- course, and In the .elvicc of 
his olle'i IS, iD'DiiiMt -(1 (t!ic liuinlit.l .uni flixtv pciNOiis on his own 
aullinii[\. [. Imiii .1 iD u |i.nil inn lit Tins limlv 

jianiMi (iif ilti'lMiih's jMiliaiii-III. li'iin one of it-? laiiatic iinMiil'cr''. 
naiiKtl (I'xl HnEh'tnD.s, win; rciulcred himst.lt cmispicuous b> 

• ,ii'*><r>s Ijhi) I 4i k.l rw .,1 ' Mill rCrniJ h n intlwd. was dit 

{'f'Mif ilftit tliv ji ir ui'iit vv.i* uIhi .1 (. ill-, 1 •jvvtl W'll ilirm (ifipuar III! ut lU bmrg 

• ‘M ( UmII. (ilisl 1 t !i. [rain>11 II '1.1 rt»l | luD ii.!' d t<* i- t U uif*' < if- .. 

♦ I'Hlii'ii I'ti a rthTrii.'l j'lm u|ifii( r-n >xrl'i 
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his afttttatum df >upenor s.i!U'iilv. (’ronjwrl!, 0 ;ia C'»)ni'ntion 

JLdt so pliant us had Um-ii diju ttrd, ('t)ntrnt-d. IjV hi;* tTt'atun‘ 4 , that a 
iiM|oHl\ ^liduM ^i»io lor all iininialiut<' (hsviluutuu und ^^hl•:l about 
thirty iiniijh-j') cantuiu^d tu iiuct, du \ uiu» nMii<.ni<'Usly t'jcctui 

I'V a till- '>!’ 

A iios I dii'^litution >>as hirnM«lA'\ th«* 

was araiit- d i ) a I.m-l I'jati ctar and jiaihain.-nl, and On i to 

liii- and a otruin d nt < hi iln- hh}i at ItcMnd'cr 

iOa.h (‘'uiiiwi i! t'lah (In oith df tjdi‘ilt\ (a (In lira tbnn of pnnini* 
in- lit and riM ‘•l- d ith tin <lijiii(\ •>[ L'.id I'n-fM na. ( > i tin 
. li«l < J t In' I'-ll' ■ \ 1 :iu' j't' ndh ; On in ^v j«a: i.,jnn i:I a-'-- iid<’i -h ' ” I 

tin'Uj a 'a <' ‘->(1 n 1' >( rnjul i(I"T]' - • nivi«.tf nr a iih (hr i ani" nl i I 1 1 ai 

lia-l h' a d( 11 >' d to I hi'i- a’i .ai( Jmi (isails < ! iIn- a - i ann f, 

]>l ol. , a 1 . V a ilhoi I [ V \\ .IS nn 11 ' • 1 “M (h- v r r\ In - ! d i \ I'l ■!’ ’« il <■, .nd 

i! \\,-s 1 ' d fa a :n If-’ it'' "I ' t '■ i 'h > \ TMin i' ; ''i ”1 Itn 


tn a ( .,, p, ^ j,, I , ,,.,,^1^,1^, , < .Miiivs, .! I" - I ■ lad 1 I. dl 

t In 1. • ad' • . tM| I. t i.-i na t I I ,ik • .'ii {>,k li ' ' d i ■: n,' • t - • ’' ^ jn 

. n n 'd tn-di II j dl 1L 1 In ]i' ‘U^. . \ 1 ■! 1* 1. 1 1 ii 1 > n at I' a a i mj, ; rt d 

i ( ! I n 1 \ in a I S' d w ti t !i' : .,, I’d- in Iti |m! ' 1 1 ii 1 i n t': ! i \ nnwii h , 

K'jun- I k\ tin I "ii'inni’n'-n In inni !i -ii'-it Iniiii - and '"in 

III >ai'j' 1 ! 

.\ n a |i ii iia’ii' 'll a' ■''1 in 111' 'M, Inn i nd, ‘a i ni_ dn '-iiT- 

t' i < p' . n i I -III w ! i md Hi' mn a n :a iir ■ ' a' d i i i * <, dr 

d ' a M I s . iito lili 1 .1. da 'id a i> 1 1 (,!• •! ' ■ i i , ■ , ■ "i -n irl s . P : ii,' 

a'‘^ 11.11.. in - I' ’ ■ II tin 'I I a n ( 1 r na a , li I •' . ! a t.i : ^ ai 1 1 ,- d "n 

I ' • dl i' dl'"' Pn n'" I- !," 1 ,I i ' 1 ! P a f) 1 *. t' "l 

a -:. 11' a, I i,. j, i I! , 11, ■ ' 1 d 11 ’ III ’1 ' d ] ' ' i I n ] I ' 11:' \ s n f» 

S' ! \ n a I .111' i (ra 1 In _'< • i ' -1 M i n ii 1 ' ),a • n l'I n t d ( iimx . ii 


sI' p ! ,, 1 n ■ "’ ■ M ^ \ o ; !' ' a' 11 • Iu :' 1 • id' ' >t in j I ' n I I. i i w ..m d , 

til- I r* t , .1 's V.ai ;i.-j I ' . .d I ' ' 1 ni 1 . I ' : , nlia.dis- 

< opi . I'• ,1 : ‘i, [ !,n. ‘ ' p'.i n da i > joi - 'a- i ’' ai iii\ an I 

l'I'-' ann^' a ]■' '.itpni Inna ’.n i lit' is iii-’’ P" i,u. < Pn h n sMndd 

ha'' 1 ■ ’I I■ Ills to ‘I.'P n' n ) i ; niiwi d u . t ■ -i (o - i;_Mi 

lii-i dal in j t it (In Ji, 'im in. , t . in. d i d, -i h, - ^ i " ainl { > 

l ont' Ml i. 1 Uis* IJ w il li til' p;' . a ,;at« I"i i' 1 ■ . nid 1 in j o\\ , i o| in Inp 
Datili^' III' sip ('( s- ij 

I'> rip aiimtioii o} :|j. n.ni nt ti .in ,'s i; hanij .dlaiis. 

r?u.iiu.'i i.-^'.ivi.J to t nj" lOa in ^ -pp (.If-’:.Mi a.n hut >'as at lust 

Ulld' ' id- 'I '' h' tin r hr ‘'Irnil'] alPn k J r tli' ' <>i '''j ajii' M a/all in s 


• l 1 1 ' I '1 l'. ■ ' 'll'. ^ 1 ' Oi. ,•! 1 ), ' I rl t' 

> ' ' 1 i ' .• 1 . ’w 'k* I n ' • 1- • 1 I 

t III . r wl ' a* v.j\jn'.u a\ -k > n ..tu » i. 

PaIU li'h ' Ik' T I 'O )“ .. vt j .Lf 

' > , , . . 1 a •' 1 1 *«. lif- r. ■ ' . 
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cunning decided the qucfetion; he conciliated the protector hy hanishing 
the English princes tiom France, and thus obtained auxiliaries at a 
critical moment, whose support, as we have already seen, he paid by 
the cession of Dunkirk. Tsvo formidable fleets were prepared in 
England; one under the command of Blake, was sent to cruise in the 
Mediterranean; the other, entiusted to Admirals I’enn and Venables, 
jirocceded to the West Indies, To justify hostilities, Cromwell 
demanded of tlie Spanish ambassadoi, that his master should abulisil 
the IiKjuisiiioii, and open the trade of South America to tiie English. 
The ambassador rejilii d, that tlins was asking for liis master's two eyes; 
indeed, iieillicr demand, under tiie cireuiiistaiieen, was reasonaldc. 
The Sji.amsii lni|Uisition eert.uiily exeriisi'd an un)ust tirannv towards 
I’rotcstant.s. but ('loinweil did not treat tlie lush Cat holies with greater 
mildness; and when Jsnchmd laid just en,,|| ;i|, ,\ani]ile of monopoly 
)iV passing the X.ivie.itiiin Aet, it showid lillle regaid for consistency 
to demand iu e tiaile lioin Spain But both pioposals were in aecor- 
dam e with the spmt ol the times, and tlie knowh dge of tin ir having 
belli iiiaile, lirouglit li.n k to ('loliiwell a tojisniel.ilde sli.ire ot tbc 
popularity be bad foifeited. 

Admiral Blake lirU s.uled to Liglioni. and baviiig cast andior 

licfoie the town, di'tii,Hilled .iiid obi.lined s.ilisf.ii mni im the iii|uiKS 
wliieli tlie duke ol Tuse,nil b.nl done to 1 .iie’lI'-li i oiiimi'Ki. Kep.iii mg 
ibeiiee to Algiers, lie e(im|nlle.l ihr i|,'i to i, sti.Hii his piMtn al suli|r( is 
from fuilie r (lepu il.molls on the l.iiglisli J'',iilinL' to oh;,mi simihir 
salisf.Klioii al I'unis, In Ij.HIiimI its loiiiln .ilions wnh liis auilleii, 
and huimd eiitv ship in the li.uhoin Ills l.iiiie spie.td llimugli the 
entire .Meililerraiie.in, .md no |ioim i il.iied to piomhi hu uiigeaiiee. 
J'enn and \ i n.ihles atleiiipted to t.ik' Ih'p.inioki, then i onsnh led the 
most valu.ible Iskunl in the West IjiiIks^ hut hiiillig ill this i Doit, tin y 
coiupu'led .l.ini.iie.i, wlm h li.is i xei siiiee hei n ,inne\ed to tlii' dornmnuis 
111 Engl.Hill Cioniwill, lioweMi, w.is so little s.hisIimI \siiIi the 
cotuliu t ol the two ,Ilium,ds, tloit on then liliini. lie comiiutted them 
to the 'I'owei 'Ihe l.iiolisli, lluougli the entile war, in,mil.lined their 
SUpri m.n V l‘\ SIM, srMl.ll ol the e.illloHs, l.ldcll With tile pus lolls 
metals Iroin .^outli ,Vno i h .1, wi re t.Ai 11 01 di s|,i,\ed. .iinl .1111 nine 
fleet huMled h\ the hi loll Td iki HI the h,l\ ol \llll.i ( ju/. . 

Th eiecompiisls sdriuid lu.iiie opponeiils |oi .1 (iiue, luu suut 


*' \ |»ril U' 1 '■ 'T - I }i ^ " .C' I’l' f I't III infill I LI .n <.| 1 :.k!.iiu: tu .1 i*.i m* 1 ht-iig/ t 

wii'< Ri' '« ' 1 ' 11 mmIi ‘ V w I'lt ii i' .tl i 11 c . ii '11 ■ .1 r .ifuiiji li .)( ,ii\ (. Till, r {■< ti' <1 

mftTnIrr u justlirtl u }u'u It. 11 . H. (|.iiiv>i:i 1,11- siikM. Il'^ Iiutil' "1 

Mifl'Aiul' rijuiBlu.ui 'lUil I'hly ilinii liuii ^ |iini/i' m tl,t |.illu 

jilt /« aI I'lr ill' Bill T* s>l*. ••I )li>. I Uiut III r X p. MSI ,i(u 1 pr 'Ij !■ ut 1,1 IFI • ' T 

lliloil him I" *' "I'll- f t)if r .rr 1 ll . 11 ^'E 1- fi 1 I'lifu IIT fu I, > I rtl'ltr I,'. ||. rixsit V 

hi'w*lt nkmvi' ri'Tly hnif M-trt ii. rtH'l ‘pinf — 1>- < S T 

4 ri|rn"l iiHii Ui«' iml't r« Mrii>» ,iii • tdli ...u. l{ . 

I'f I 'M Im' 4i' rial 111 lin II I’-' lu 


r jix's! 
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dissatifaction pfrvadcd the iiatinn, and pnmphletefrs liittfriv assnilrd 
the priileclor, Imth in versf und prnso’. Public ntlcntinii na«; romcil 
liy till' ,iN«< iiiUlinj; of parliaiiuiit on the 2 ()th of Januan’, Jtlfdl; the 
llonsf of (’oninioiH ilioncil il‘i hostility to the "oycriinieni, hv udniit- 
tinp the inenilii rs s\ho had heeii pri timisly lycliided hv the ptivy 
touncil. and mil more hy M'wrrly si-nitinirini' the eonsululion of ilie 
uppi r house, .After .i vain vlhot to conciliate his opponents. (Vorn- 
tv(l! dissolved the parlianu lit on the 1 th o| J'lliruan, and resolsul to 
hazard tlie penhnis evpeniiient of 00111111110 alone. Hut he encmni- 
ti red iioli nt opjiosition, en n in his o\\ n fannii , I'.li/alieili, his si eond 
d;iU"hler, kei Illy nproaelied Imn on her diiiio lad, and the falhei, 
vthd hiv'll licr f iiidli. felt )i:s viol lor her loss sharpiiied l.v (lie 
panps of eonsi leiice ,\ p iinplif t nas pulilisln.l aiol nideh eireii- 
lated. 111 nhnh the tissassmation of the ]tof,<ioi nas ii eoniniended 
as an ai I of |iisi lee and ]i:iiriot!sm < hom" 1 II 11 ail it, and to \ ei smiled 
aijaiii. I le 111 . d in ( ontiiiual leal, al 11 ai s nere a I oat 111 mail, to \ < r 
sli [it tno su'i'es.ne iiielits :n (he saiio' t liaiiihi r, liiol euatds |iost(d 
iMrwhere, and s.iret an mn s (onim.c!. In n ho h lo- nii^dit 1 s) ape 
I 11 (he le.ist a la I 111 1 tl Mil ii a i ■ ijidi t o'li. Ills dt ath 11111^ ( he roiisidiTi d 

a happy release, it t-Hili pi o e oii the lird ol s, |,t, nil,, i, lli.'ilt, ih,' 
aiini\cis.ui et Ills "tl at Ml. till e s at \\ ori , st, , and I lunhar. Hi n as 
inteiieii iiilli prial j'onni in W'l stniuisiei ,\hliii, l.nl the ciiiiilm t 
ol the popnlai I. iiiniid ainlliiiip fill s.iiroa lor the loss ot then 

rulei ■. 

Jiidoird t'lomnill )i ul fitloito In.d .1 llonielil I, ss and r.illier 
I vtiMi apatit lilo, hut (III his 1 tilii I s death he nas ai Klion 1 , ,]pe(l as 
proteitor, i.iilh at huine and ahto of n .thoiit optiMsUion ||,' had, 
lion evi'r, soiiii to 1 oi,|, ml .Ip oil't a poMitnl i.piil.loan mmoii(\ m 
piirliami III, nhih still pnaiii daiiLfis noiiaiid him lioni tlie dis- 
I onti III III ill" arim, ii ho h m is eipialh diss.itisli, d \mi!i the pioicctor 

olid the parli.iiiii hi . I In olln ■ rs nip. d Knli.iid tn dissnU,. the 

I'liiiilory (omnoijiH and v lo n lo ha,l (akin (his imprudent step, 

SI, i^l.l 1 the rims id poieinnoiit iiiio thin onii l.aiols ll.iMiip deli- 


f ' s tI , ]i n nr^- !■ ,1.. - - 

\ |ip.{i H-r ■ «), il - ( ,„i ’ I :.i I, vl.i', 1 


l’' -I'll I't.Is' I' ll|l ]11 •.]|). lll.ll (III ^ 
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berated on several pwjects, the military junta came to the resolution 
of re-assemblinp the Long raihament. About ninety members were 
hastily collected, hut those who displeased the new rulers were 
excluded, and the dcliheiations of the rest were fettered by what was 
called “ an hunihle petition and address from the officers to the par¬ 
liament of the cominonwealth of Lnglaud. llichard, weary of his 
situation, resigned the protectoi.ite, anil the duel power of the state 
passed to the e.ili.il of officers, at whose liead were Lambert, Fleetwood, 
and Deshorough. In the contests that followed hetween the pailiamcnt 
and the eouneil of olfieci-, llic nation generally took no interest. It 
wasa[ienodoi eoiiiplele aitaidiy, joineiple i\as torgotten. iwerv one 
was guidid hv liis i.ipiire, oi hy some jirospeet of jirirate advantage. 
All line fiiemls of tlini eouiitiv wcie heartily linal of this confusion, 
and till' ilhisioii of llir ie|iutdir,ius h.id so completely vanished, that if 
We CM' pt llio-e will! wished loi .i protector, or expcif' d the personal 
11 igii ol ('liii-l. not iiioi, than a w hundreds eould he found anxious 
to icstore llic loiii'iioiiwr.ilth. Ill this .state of alhiiis (I'eorge Monk, 
aitel w ,n(Is duke ot \Uicnnii 1 f, icsoL ed to act a di enh d jm1 1 , 11 1‘ had 

liu n I nil u -led li\ ('loiiiwi II \Mlli llie goM'innieiit ol Seotlainl, and the 
eomni.iml of the .tiini ihongli siispMted of a sceiet .itladnileiit to 
fliC lov.d I .otsc', lo I oiiiiTiin d to hold his |il,iee dining tile prolei loi.ites 
of ttlnei and Ito liaid Uii tho ahdiealioii ol (lie latici. he piofessed 
the ntiiio,| an Ml . \ loi ,, i m inn iImIhoi In (ween the pai li.iniriit and the 
Fiighsli oinii hilt il lli.tl imdil not hreneelid, he dei laled that lie 
w olilil siippi ' 11 I he loi nil I, 1 h r 111 SI- lie I slalilislinieiit of a COliiiiioii w ealth 
w.is dr.ii 1 " ills Ill'll’ Tills ill I l.iialioii gale So imidi coiifiileiieo to 
the o|>poiii'iii- ol ilie olliiiis ih.il Mieiwoiid fouml it iieei ssarv to 
] in mil 1 he pal 1 1 mil 111 In ,is,i mhli -, ami the Kuiii[i I’ai iiaim nl, as the 
II'111-I- III ('innmolls o|i,n iiinlilali d was igiiiiiiiinioiisli ii i im d, im-t 
.mill! lie- hnidrsi ,0 < l.iniations ol lie- soldn rs, w lio oiiii t wo inoiillis 
hi loti hill ili'|iiisiil 11 hv iiiilii.in iiohiire '1 In- liniisi- jiionijitly 
iiiaili iisi- 111 Ihi p'lwii wliiili It li.iil legaineil tlm iin-iiilii 1 s ami 
otlii'iisol wh-ni 11 ilnl Mot apploir WI le leiiMM-'l . I )csl>orough, mill 
sniiii Ollin Ih ,| iH l.aiiihiit l-hrlWiioil Was oiiiwliilimd with 
e'iisI I 1 mil t< -11 

1 111 till I'l ol I. liman llihil ^llnlk, 0 l!i- lie.nl ol sjx ihinisaml 
men, I inn nil III I 1 hi' mini! ^|\^ mis T-nidi'n . In- ii.is ii e, m-d i ver\ - 
wleii wiiii ihi oi, all s| I iilliMs is-ii, m .ill the towns on Im reel the 
peojile r.oei llu III ils, Imhii il Im-itii, S, amt dei lareil llii-ir .iideiit wisli 
lot a liei palli.iim-ni I . mihi 1 1\ ariin nml tn! .1 w ,n as In- ad\aiiced , 
hut I'ie ^ , \i.n.-,{ M) iiiijcli iilarnt. th.il tin ‘'[inikrr \3r'dt'’ 


” .HI. >' wr-.w (.. I.iiii I I,Ml j ujji liA* A Krnii* Oir ( bari**' 

li'TJi iMti«ruo J iIiaM’h i-* I i ■ i; ite I t I I [ Nf ’.irt • mica' nut lu t at' h Ui.ii aiki »* u li limi 
t» 11 . 1 tii.uij: I. ll.i« 11 1 ' 1 1... .L 111 11 111.* j h li. I 
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to Monk t i liasti'ii Ins niarili ()n tlio (ith of ^Vbni.ir\ In' opjw'nriHl 
in p.irli.iiio'iit, and first eicit(cl .some su^piciou of his rnal liy 

rcfu'-ing to t.iko tin' oath of ahiunition against the .''In.nts. 'I'lic par- 
liaim'iu till'd to I'lnliroil him nilh tlir cili/iiis of I.oniloii, I'V ■-■■nihiip 
him to tirn^t some iMcnihfrs of the uniiinoa coum-il foi ri'ohing llmt 
no t.ais ^Innild In* paid until tin p.irli.inn til n." fill'd, .Monk prr- 
loinn d tins dis,igroi'.d)li'dul i hut inino di.ii'K .ill. i n.'i.cdid Initi'alf 

to tho I iiv, and soiit .1 li It'r to I'n. v|i,.,,p,r, di inaiid’iiL; .1 disviifiiinm 

of p.irliann nt and a mu iliTinin W lul.- tfii^ 1 . i(. 1 uas lliiiolv 

di'lMtid, Monk took till di'ii'iii ill p oi iiitiodii. Ill" tin' old i\'liidi’d 

lu-.niliiii l.\ uliiihlii gano .1 .1 l! iuin[.|M,il la.i'oilv 

t t.'l ! 10 I 7 th o| .\I in li ill- 1 .. II ' r.i iiaiin III I "1.1 liid d ils 1] I lino* 

r 

tu tin* It i->\ (if tltf nriiii'fi n-l ■ n. litin- I . itim-.iiv m. f on 
tlh. nt Aj'ti! In tl.r uif- i li ri in.i'ii a * 1 ' i iif < Oi^tt 

10 li ai'''( ll .it till li- .nl i'‘ i 1 m w .ii m \ Kyt I’N ■ ail. ' [ i tonjaitmir 

iHul ^ i^Miur )[«• u.I'i t.ik' !i j'! f'Mjit! Ip'! t lit til ' 1,1 T-'Vi I 

AVlifii til' IPj'.iili Liiv tr, t I"- Mi^ I'l'li 1,1 iip'i 1 iii'l i.)^Tt‘r 

. UP t It ii** in.itiiffst that t!i- t i \ .il’-t^ li. '1 IP ]' 1 I'll iititMiir<- 

I li.it lip- "III <jU''(i"ii 1 '‘in.ii I'l ii^ I ' 1 '• tit t ['I. il \\ . 1 .. \i, ■ I 111 I < it.n^i‘'a 

11 “vli'itjlii Ih K ■'!'>ri 'I ^\ It ll I '1 P 11 hmilt V aiiiii I , r|' . '1 111 1 , I I' t t -IIJ sf 

ti- lUiloinin.it' !\ < liov Ik I! . j'" in I i I w ' i !■ i \ i 1 n > n :ir|i s 

^li'Ii !') hann trilli'. th* il r t u- •] ul t K v\.-kl.i ,i.-f !ii\, luViv.il 

tin s’uiiil" ijit;; It inK nt }!-•^lilt juirin ^ 

t lilt J;it li "t .Ma \. ill'- fi i\ "II 111' li ! ' ■ - - - Mu- 1 1 a ln’l ft 

\. .1), < li (1 1 ' H ti niiii]'h mil V * n!<‘i' -1 I f!-t''i!i. II t\ -i n 111'lii'.mn <1 

tin im ml" n nf }Mi li.iHi']](. t !< rij'. li' -n- ,ii'!'-’i;- ,t'ai ,tl>"U' 

I • III V I -.i’Ml j '< l ’'01 s Ml f ■ "( 'I lii'i .1 1 ,1 1 . 'I ■ . ' I . t I s ^\ I I < 

^tr- '1 ; I it ' IN. f !n Im'Ii . 1 * - - -i ii- •! 11 1 . ' ' i - ' ■ ^ * ’ ■ I - i! ^2J^^ 

HI * ’ ' i \ ' k HI' Ik ill- .iiM > ' 'it '1 ’• I' Ii I- ],iiii I' Ml - 'I ’i- 111 "p ,11 li 

‘'t> 1' < Ml I; \ i Im'I" It - - \ i :• iit.Jir I - sk. .1- ii' ' I ■ ..! I li' I nmult 

oi ui.' \ - I ' I W K- H Ili- ji 1 III \ ' lit in'« 

111 —//f'-M' <! /‘''in f. 0>' 

U r,,//, k: / I I ■ j'Or.} ' I, ■' - / I 

I’m'> mnii-inli' Mil li.nl li .'m 'tj.j'"i i unit \ "! impIi riiii: hm^^h 

.imI lll> *-li|i]t k liaj']' \ . .1' t 'IliH !' -s 1 I , ! !'M ' 1 1 -s' .t!t • U 
k < I iii' -I ni'T' i.iiinntakK i 1 ns l\]'' Tin asui' > ]-j<>ni Mt tl \m II . a ft u 
pj tin 1 1 ;;i< pIm .tii'l llici r atiln rMit s \m i a Hull - tl t \( . I't' (1 J1 i.iii I in t( f 
<il in-]iinrnlv atnl i d , i>ut }• h-Imi ii.t- i Ht tlif ' lind jmt 

liviiinmtars )> .nltTN iini man \ nf i In in r« ri jm vl mt'i l.t\ -«ui !'>! <)» hia-v' 
tK al al]iiiM, lita\ k \ I r Iv* C-in t" tin )ianii"n v nf i fn- n ttn>n. fn n 

a npw parliarnt Tit ai^i mil* d, in nlin.h tin* pj-im t'|iiil and ra\a!ifc! 
party Lad a triumphant majniily An .ict was pas-sP'l, iftjiHnn^' that 
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«Tery clergyman sJiould possess episcopal ordinafion, declare liis assent 
to ewrytlin" contained in the Book of'ComiBon Prayed, fake the oath 
of canonical obedience, ahjute-the solemn league and corenant, and 
the riglit of taking up arms against the king under any pretence nh.it- 
ea-er. About two thousand of tlie clergy Rejected these conditions, and 
resigned their liencficcs, i-athcr than do violence to their religious 
opinions. 'I'lic ejected clergymen were per^cuted with unwise rigour; 
•evere laws were oiiaeted .against eonvontieles,’and a non-conformist 
minister was jnoliiluted from coining within live miles of a corporation. 

'i'he mariiage of tlie king to Catheiine of rortiigal, when his sub¬ 
jects hoped that he would maki- a Ptotestant princess his fjuceii, and 
the sali-_of Itimkiik to tlie k'n iieli inniiaieii, tended still furthet to 
diminish tlie royal popiil.irily; and a wai e.|ually unjust and impolitic, 
niiderlakcn ag.iinst the Diiftli, coiuplrted tlie jmhlie dissatisfaction. 
Hostilities weie commenced williout a formal declaration of war; the 
I'.iiglisli seized .scveial id tlie I )uteh eolonles in Afiica and America, 
especially the pinviner id'Noi.i Belgi.i, winch Charles m lioimui of his 
hrothar, named the slate of Nciv Vmk. Iiull.iml w.is at tins time 
ruled hy tin* I .oiivrstriii oi indent lepiildie.ni jiarty, its head, (he 
(■eledirated .lolni De Wilt, who. with the title ol peiisumaiv, eii|..Msl 
nliiiost diet.iloiMl pouei, le.ned that Ch.iile- Iingiit m.ike same etioil 
to restoie \\ illiani III. piniee ol (IraiiLje, in (he oHiee of ^ladlholder, 
wliieli Ins aiuestois had eiijoved, .uid to aieit tins d.niger, enleieil 
into close alliaiiee with I'l.nne. 1 he peiisimiair louiid, iiowevei, tli.ii 
lie must rely upon Ins own lesoiiii.he Inied out n poweiiul fl,; 
the I'.iiglish exeited theiii-ehes with eijii.d diligence, and ,i hirious 
engageiileiit look pl.iee iipnii the’ eo.isl of llall.uid ( l.n. I(it;.'(). \’n- 

forvdiclared in l.iimii id (lie i.nglisli, nioie than ihn Iv ot iheenenn's 
■slnps well- taken Ol de-lnned, and the whole would pioh.ihiv h.ne 
tallcTi h.id not the piiisuil hreii slopped h\ the oteinght oi eow.ndiee 
ol the duke of Voih, who had hern eroat.d hud liigh-admiial ot 
laighnid h\ his hiolhei. • 

I he |fiy oei'asiotnd hy tins tielnry w.is dimliu-hed h\ tlie lavagis 
ol the gre.n id,Igiie. whic h swept aw,iy sc venty thon-aiid i itiz. ns ol 
London in the louis,. ,,| a vear Dr Wilt, in the iiie.ni time, excited 
himself to ie-tore the h.cm.I p„w. i ol ih, Dutch, lie loinied ,ni alh.niee 
with the king o| Deiiin.nk. pioeined aid tioiii h'lani'e. ,nul soon sent 
out 11 moie powiutul Heel I h.ni ih.if w h n h h.id l.eeii def, ,,|, d ];„( 
the Lnglish still ni.iliit.uiud iheir wonted supeiioint . .nid the Diileh, 
disliearteiieil hy iep,Mt,sl dele.its, hegan to iiiuniiur ng.iiiisl the goteiii- 
iiient of the gr.iiid peiismiiaiy .S-.ne. It had the jdagne cease, f, wh. i. 
London was siihjec ted to a second eahnnny, a divadlul fire, wlinh 
raged for tour d.i\s, destroted four iiinidred slie.'ts and Lines, nicdtidiiig 
thirteen ihniisand Innisc-; hut it is icmaik.ihle that not a single life 
was lost hy tlie coiill.igr.ition. (ire.it discontents were excited Iiy tlie 
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Kveritj wuh wliich tlie nonconform rtt« n-cre tro.ittd in Ijijji.oHl ana 
Ixotlaiid; about two tbou»ttBd of tbc . discontented, m ibe »*M(>rrv 
counties of Scotland, had recou/sc to wnas, tiud rciic\»«<l the cii\i n.m!, 
but (bey Were orerpowered h\ the rov.il (un’es m'd their nnuiru non 
punished with rcmorwlcw ctiichy. One nttlie first siinuliirion'- m.ido 
with Charlrt on his ,i8fc*sioiT w.i«, ihnt he sliouhl not di'.iuth ilu 
grants whieh Cromwell hi^d (;iieii to his follou. rs in In land. Hut , 1 .. 
many, if notmost ol tlu>e estates had been loihiieti hn llie att.alnneat 
of the priipiietors to the rosal e.uise, u was iueess,ir_s lliat soineroiii- 
pensation should he iiunh to the suti.Tirs. .M'lei .1 lone sfineele, (he 
best iirr.ineeini nt th.il w.is |■eIll,^|Wi ]".ssihle, uioii 1 the < iieumstann 
avas tfTn led hy tin Ait ol >iiil.ininl ,ind ihou^di in nil of ihos,- \,h,, 
had been dis|iuSsi ss. .1 i oin]il,ini. d ol ininslu-i, ihe island «.is os|ui,(J 
to lran<|ndht' It is.is t.ot e i 01 < 1 me U' ]o o.|ii 1 ii\. w li. n liie unn lAe 
jejiloUSl ol ihi i .nelish ]i.ii lioMo 111 lOodinid ( oii'oh lolde dis't. ss, hy 
jn oh tint me the iii;]ioi t.ition ol lu.li. all'n ' \\ hde lie s. i in uinsiam es 

emli.iir.i"! d the Hniisli eoMO iiineni tin p. nsMh.ni-, 11 , \\ m m out 
a in 11 ti'il, iihieli di'tioiid s.iind H'-.U ,,t the nn.nih of the 
'J'h.iuii s, ii[iinid 'sheeiness i:isn!i.d I '01 ninouili ,unl riiniun'li nnd 
lot srvi ral 11 ' ' Ls rod. tiinm|diiiit in tin ( iMiiin 1 in ll'ti 7 ' I'ln 
txnn lusioii o! a ]ii .11 1 >| ■ d 1 dnsi (,att d 1 he .I'.ii 10 hnt.iltheSanie 
tune iia re.is, d ilie dm out, ni, o| ihi I’.iielisli n.il n ni , it n 1 . 1 . It lh,i' 

tin |irodic.dili o| the ),me ii.ol (\li,ni'lid the In. null .lud hi' 'l.e 
knii;d"in (\|'os, d in iiisiilt ami dis_;i on 

11 11 .miliitnoi s jiioii i (s o| Inils \ 1 \ I me ni non to , 1 le e, nm , | 

i. 1,11 111. Ills |ii 1 soiiai '|ii ditn s V oil hnii 1 in' .il'e . Imns o| (ns |,. .ij.!. the 
sph lidoin o! h.' I nut d 1/ / h d I In iiol.i.i 1 1 1 lid ' 1 nine ■ d I In l.n I lolls 

lord' o| I I am e iiil o a hod i o| i hi nn.'I 'iih . 1 \ e i.i 1 mu to 1 - |h u h.id 

e 11 r h< ' n S' M, III no"O 1 n ( 01 ■ j ' < hi i K. dmu Im ■] i'hi 11 p M 0! mp up 

I.OTIIS I !., . 1 tin ''p..:n'li Ni llo I l.iin' - ,1, 1 i.'hl ol 1 ,1, ii 1 in. t In d uiclil' 1 

it J’hilip hi hi' !ii-t ij.aii,',:., .0 'Illiip ih.il Imn ih s looiil nih.i’t 
,.m onnn j lo 1 i,. 1 n . . in ■ ! i e ,ih n.i, nnl I !i il h is pom n shotilu h.ii r* 
pri'd'loi o| Ip 1 lili lilt hnnhrj, lie c.tl'plll,^' ol a'.iolid lil.iri 1 i.o-, 
Anii.i .' 1.11 M ol Aii'ini. ipn. n-n _o nl o| ''p.mi, n.is ,1 u i .ik i'' ni.m, 

I lit in 11 (joi ■ iin d hi In I mnih "or. .1 t n 1 ni iii p snil , n iiin d Nii h ml, 

II ho 11 ,is nnne .HIM' iis to . In ( 1 . I In c't 011 1 li ot In n 'i t h.ui I > pno. 1 t 

■ the iii'.n,mill l.oiu. inniid I l.iiid'i . .it tin In ad id ,i poniilul 


i ' n ,*s 1 [. ! [% i>j 11 il t 1 ill' L 11't' w I III" ' . I If • r'ni,, t 1.1 l^ ,J ! ii' mill til - M. 

; s . I, ,, s I , ,1 1 tv 1 rui'i I 0" . o' I I O' i; t( till |ii j. rl "I 1 .-“i . iil't 

111 ■' re r / }|UM 1 ; It,' I ” • • r I ' I 1 r' •! Ijii' 1 1 I' In- 1 re rft I 'is n, , 

] |i »< 1 1 1 . t.ll.lillK 1 11' * ■•!( 1 "I- .. II' '1 ti 4' I, V ,i'i,, 1 I . . • .l|l< I 

ij • I nil 1 r’rtl,' I !: ■ ’ i » ■ o ' ' ilo r\ 

I i ' J' ril» r<jr. li a ^ f • * I'.t k, i 
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army, and found the Spaniards almost wholly unprepared for resistance. 
■The principal towns surrendered immediately; lasle, though a place of 
considerahle strength, capitulated after a siege of nine days, and liOuis 
secured his conquests by entrusting the repair of their fortifications to 
the ei’lcbrateel Vauban, and garrisoning them with his best troops. 
The Dutch "eic alarmed at tlie prospect of having their frontiers 
exposed to'such a powerful neighbour; they leceived succour from an 
unexpected quaiter. Charles II., eitlier jealous of IjOuis, or eager to 
acquire jiiqiulaiitv, concluded a dclensne alhanee between England 
and Holland (a.I) ItiliH); tyid Sueden soon alter cxineuried in the 
treaty. Eoni', found it necessary to *.tnp slioit in liis e.ireci; he made 
peace with yjiaiii, ret,lining a gre.it jioition of Ins coiique.sts, whicli, 
liowcver, were not sutlieieiit to lonsole In in for the brilliant pi aspects 
lie was eonijielled to resign, lie bad to eiiduie aiiotlier mortification; 
the Turks once rnoie hee.ime ioriiiidalile, under the adiiiiinstratinn of 
the vi/iei Kuprocll, and compelled tlie (ieniiun einjieror to conclude 
peace on lernis highly bivourahle to tlieir interests, and tliey wiested 
the important island of Candia Irom the Venetians, in spUe of the 
I'lVoits niade by the I’reneli inoiiarili to s.i\e the place 

l.ipuis saw that hii designs on the Netherlanils, and Ids leieiige 
ngainsi Holland, could not he arioiiiplished without the iietne pailiei- 
pation ol England. Knowing the protiig.ite habits of Cliailes. \iliose 
court was a si eiie of extravagam c and dissip.itioii, lie epiiieliidi d ,i 
Ri I let lie.ily w illi tlial nioliari li, ill wliiiil it ".is aai. eii lli.lt L'li.n les 
sboiild recine a l.irge peii'ioii limn I, mils, m ictuiii fo iiiueli lie 
should i u-operale in the conquest of the Netliei lands, j>rop,ig,itr the 
Catliolic filth III his doiniiiimis, and piihln-Iv .iiiiiouine bis eoineision 
to tint iiligioii f iance ,iiid l■lllgl.llld l oniiiienri d ilii war by atro- 
ciousU milr.cging tbo l.iw ol n.itions, Emus^ w itboul (he sh,idow of 
a pietexi, sr i/.i d the dm liv ol J.iirr.iiiie, ('li.ii les ,itleiii|ited the i .iplure 
of a riel I 1 fiti li If ■ i, I'cloi e he h.id aiiiiiiiiiiced hm dis,.itisl,ietniii w itli 
the lei ( 111 lie.tl I '1 lie I tiileli weie wholly un.ihli' to lesist this storm , 
at S( ,i ihey inaiiil.iiie <1 lliiii iqii.difi, flit the .iiniii s of I'i.uk e hore 
down all oppo,iiioii, l.onis einssid the liliiiir, ,i,l\,uR'id to I lieclit, 
and had he not d furd tin le, nught h.iie conqiiei. il .Viiist'Tdani. The 
Dutch popul.in C'lit'd ill. 11 i.ige oil iho iiiiloilun.iti' ].elision.iri, to 
whom lhe\ iin|U'tic .iilul.uiisl all tin ir c.il.unities. Jolinde V lit and 
hia 111 oiln i ( 111 10 h ns " I le .1111 s|i d, hut I ri tie \ eoul.lhi In oiight to 
tri.d. .1 Iniimis iiioli I’liisl into tie a piison and loir them (o pii'ces. 
Willi.im HI , piaiee el t li.iiige, " ,1, ininiedi.ileU chosen sladtliohler, 
hiacxlioilatioiis lemed till' tinkings|iirits ol the Dutch; tliev resolved. 


pljitni in )»>• «>• t tinMi jimn wdci ila> ii»ir m Ins Iminis auJ )Oiir 

Jhdi id * tmii >>1 sj* < i ‘ n ui ids b I't 

tr’iglil, laiii twf, " to revrrr tin' tniui wthp Itax [ 
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tbat nther tban snKmit to disgnicoful terras, thej woold abnndon tbeif 
coantry, seek their settlenienie in their East Indies, and re-enalilish 
their repablrc in southern Asia^. lyouis soon found the results of this 
determined sjiiril; the emp<‘ror. thoroughly alarmed, sided nith the 
Dutch, and iiiaav of the nortliem (ierinan states followed his'exaniple. 
Indecislie HipigcmeBts were foughtat sea; but the comjuestof f'ol'gne 
by tlie Dutch and (iertnans. intercepted the communication between 
France and the Finted I’rovmei s, in ccmseipieiiee of wliidi I.ouis irns 
compelled to withilr.in his t\irees and ahaiidon his comjueijs. A more 
important change "as the sfeessioti at ihighind , t'li.ules, distn ssi'd 
for w.lilt of moiii v. loaded with (i< ht, and rendered anxious In the 
progress of publie diseoiuent, eiineluded jieaee with lloll.iiid on lerv 
e*iuitalile eoiulitions {so llijl) lie tlien offered Ins iiodi.ition to 
the i-oiitc iidiiig pow’eis. 

Louis surprised all I’lir pe bv llie riiagnitude of his ill’oils, but 
tliev did not produce .nn i on, spon.lnio result, and tlie di'soLil oiii of 
tbe i‘al,i‘in,ite br Marsh,d I'liri line ,'XeiIed sin h geiier.il iniligiuilion, 
that Loins built d Clnirbs to ilis-oho the jiarlunin nt b st n should 
ftiree Its soM-ieign to dot l.ire w,n ,ig,inist Lr,niee, I'lie w.ir was iiiaiii- 
taineil willi gri ,it Inn liuriiio tlie l■llsll^lg t .iinjiaigiis, it was on ibe 
wliule t.isouniblc to llio I'l■ in li. but the Mpid proert ss of |..,ins m 
till \(,ii ln77, I xuletl so inueh ,i!,irni, tint the Ihiglish p,nli,niienl 
addressed the Line to i oin linle ,ni ollilisiii and defeiisne .alb me,' 
with ! loli.nid. ( li.iiles, how i'11. had soil! Ins iieuii.ilils. .111(1 w oiild uol 
.ibandoii Ins pension to pioinol. i itln r tin honour or adi.nn.i:,', ol Ins 
kiiigdoin , bill ||, ti led to emu di.ile the ii.itioii In gn iiii' Ins im i (lie 
d.iuglitt r o| lie duke id ^ m k, in iii iri i.ige to llie plane o) (li niee, 
leiui' I oiii line d Ins s II lori 'ii- t .n■ er unnit'ri iipled hi I'nebnid until 
tile llut, li souuln p' .le, oil .lilt If lias, and .i ti, ,nt i\as loin Imb d .it 
.Nniiegmu'i n ItL'L. bt wlieh 1 i niee .n ipnre 1 ,ni nien .im' o| pow .a 
dangi loiis to all lb, in lebboiiiiu.; 'tat's, 

1 In' le.doiisv ot ib' 1 .nglisli leitloll at the i x.iltation of .i i is,il, long 
rig,mil li .IS iLir ii.itur.d I in nis tie ieeliiio lb, it tie' ii.itioii.d bmiour 
b.id i I eii s II rile I d ,nid tb,' b .ii ■■( the design o| ihi' roiii t t>> i st.Jili .h 
(he li iiinsli I. liumu .md .irbili.irs I'ower, spi, ad .i deep gloom ,i\ii 
Kngbiiiil, and disp.mid tie- people to hUSJinaons til,it leii,l)ieiii to 
beroMie (lie dupi’S o| (Im silest nii[> 0 'tors .List as the aeeouiit ot tie 
erm llies pr.ieliseil on the eoseimnters in N- itl.nid i \i in d most .d irm 
and indignation, the llire, knigdoiiis were loiisid (o smlden Ir. n/t bv 
tlie niinouiietment s.f .i jmijusIi jdot A w n ki d nii]M,s|o|, n.nie d Tnu ' 
i lates tr.iiiied a (ah' td a loiispir.tev bv tie’ . 1 , suits tor the subsiision 
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tlj# Protestant religion and tlie murder of the king; his narrative 
■Was improbable, confused, and contradictory, but it suited the temp® 
of the nation, and it vvas favourable to the ambition of some designing 
men, anxious to obtain power at any hazard. Before censuring too 
severely the credulity of the nation, v.e must remember that a plot for 
the re-establisliincnt of the Itoniish religion really existed, but it was 
formed by the king, not .against him; many Catholics, aware of the 
king’s secret attachment to their religion, and encouraged by the duke 
of York's open profession of it, indulged hopes of the speedy recon¬ 
ciliation of the Itiitisli kingdoms to the Holy See, and several enthu¬ 
siastic jdii.isis in their letters «ore eajtahle of being distorted into 
(•oiiliinialinii of a jil.iii foinied to accelerate sucli a consummation*. 
The inexplicable murder of !Sir Jidniondhury (lodfrey, an active magi- 
sliale nlio h.id taken Oates’s depositions, completed the delusion; to 
deny the realitv of the plot nas nou to he reputed an accomplice; 
even to doubt of it was cniainal. Several Catholics were brought to 
trial, the evidence against them was a tissue of paljiahle falsehoods, 
hut, in the fieii/.y of the moment, every absurdity received credence; 
they vveie eoiideinned and esecriled. The p.iilianieirt at the same time 
passed a law excluding fiom hulh houses all who vvouhl not swear that 
“ the saerifici of the nows u.is ihininahlc and idolatioiis." and it was 
with great dilh. iilli that ,in < vei'ptmn was made m favour of the king’s 
biother, the duke of Voik. The roveiianlers 111 Scotland were driven 
to sin h (h spi ialion hv tin si venines ol the roval goviTiimcnl, tlmt they 
mutdeied i(lihislmji Sharpe, and hioke oiit into open lehdlion. 
'J’h eir i(Volt v'as sn|i[iiess'il, and ihoac who had sli.ired in it, or who 
were siis|ie( led ol lav (Hiring the v leiv s of the covenanters, vveic jiunished 
with leiioiisfless eiiiellv It deservisto he remarked that,dining this 
turhuh'iit jxiK'd, Jieland, to the great disciedit of the popish plot, 
eiditimieil peifellv tlaiiijuil. Sull its inline was di.igged into the con- 
troveisv, and il lent a title to paity The supporters ol the coiiit were 
named Toms, tiom the lush rohheis, who, under that name, har.issed 
the (.'lomwellnui sdthis, the h.ideis (d' tlie ojiposition were denomi¬ 
nated ^\’lngs, the .ipptdl.ilion of the fiercest of the Scottish covenanters 
(a II IGlll ), A loll to ewliiih' the duke of York from the succession 
passed the ('oinmoiis, but was iijecled by the Lords, Charles seized 
the nioineiit when the violence id’ Ills adversaries disgusted the sound 
pmt of (he iialion, to dissolve the paihanient, and to summon a new 
one to assi inhle ,il ()\foid. 'I'hix seioiid parliament prov ing refractory, 
il was suihbnlv dn-oilved, and a dechir.ition vindieatiiig the king's 
nroceedings was orderid to !«• lea'l in all churilies and chapels. 


• 1 Iha »» fujwcisilU »ln‘ i>\-» *uii iIm' nf tin- firtt to thr n«tioiial ii«Jii»iKrn. 
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Charles non the support of the clerpv, by rigorously enforcing the 
Act of Uniformity and jicrsccuiing sectaries, and nt the miine time 
those some of the most pliant lanytrs to In- judges. Hy these means 
the doctrines of p.x«sitc obedience and non-resistance were revived, 
and the bcncli and the pulpit Boemed to contend with each olhee 
winch show should most zeal for llie unlimited juiwer of the crown, 
lie next ass,iiled his Oj'poneiits with their own we.ipuiis, the spn'S, the 
iiilormers, ,ind false witiiosves, win* hnd lieeti tniphned l>v the popular 
p.irly to estnhli^li the rcnlits of the popish plot, wore n»w enli'led 
.ig.iinst tiieir former patrons, and g.i'e their pi rpired support to one 
jiarly .os freelv .is tlie\ h.ul done to niiotlier. 'J lie sjunl of indepoii- 
deiice still reigiinl in the he.irls of the cili/cns of lyoiiiloii, hut, on 
the most lliiiisy leoal [‘retext', the r.ipit.il was deprlied of its ilnrler, 
.ind the Jiowir ol the rorporatinii iiitil.illv tr.inslelTMi to the hiiig. 
The [lopul.ir Kaders, not di'h. irteiied, foinie.l a |i|,in of iii'Uireclion ; 
they Were hi i ra\ eil hv one of i hi ir p.n 1 1 Lord 1 low aid, w ho laid been 
a holder, her. line a w line's agnili'l Ins .I'soi Kites , si m i .,1 of them w i re 
turd. Cfindetllin d. and exei ui- d , hut the \atims whose fate exriti d 
most sMn|Mtiiv wen- tie- popiil n Lord liu"e!l and the Mituoiis 
Algeriinii >idai The duke id A otk was now plaii-d at lln- head of the 
loial rouiu d'. hut ('liarh s soon hei ami- w e.ii v ol Ins htotlo-i’s s eilein e 
tiiid Ingotn , he is i \ i n said t-i li n r iin -litated a i h iiige m t hr gov i rn- 
Iiienl. aiel tin .idnplion ol popiil ii lie a'Ul■', w In II In' dn 1 sudd' lllv 
( V ii lll!;.’i‘ not w itlmut 'ti Olio'ii'l'ii lolls nl j,oi''iii ll a as su|'|ios( d 
th.it sonii- o| the Moll 111 ( '.itlnon ' .nt n te d to iln doki nl A'oi k prr|'i - 
lialid th.il iriiiie willioul lli.il pnin ' ' kiiowlido, or [i.irl ii iji.il mu. 

illle riirkilld W IS lli'i' 1 oituil'c 1 at li'illn , Ils |o|i iga inh n sis 
wirewimliv iiiol'il-'lhi 1 Is ni-illio.ii' si.i.riiL'ii whoioiiiiiiindtohe 
tin- peiismin r ol I le ! i. in li k iiij I a-o m X I \ I li U' li id I nil 'i ope to 
gratih Ills .iiiihitmil , le- . on|nm.iiK i nl ii” -i his lioiiin-rs on tin- most 
liivohuis pn ll IK . s wtiih .'spoil .i.-id 1 lollaii'l w ere too w i ak, .nid the 
(iirm.inn iinpiie too nun h 1 iiassid h\ otln r ein iiius, to iln-i k his 
j.rogii ss 'I In- 1 jiipi tor 1,1 - ipo’: 1 1 i llagMiilIv V milting tin- piivih ges 
ol his IliiiigaiMU siihiM's, ]ro\-ikid a loriiiidahle revolt, it was 
he.idl'd hv ('ml nt ’I’l'k' 1 1, a ].- el- r p-iss, sang gi i at i oiii age .md n sohi - 
tmn. ,nnl in eathd tin- lurks to the .I'sist.un i- of Ins eoilitlMimii. 
\\ hile till se .dill s wi r-' r.iv.iging .''ih s,,i, the Suli.m Afidi.iiiitin d I \’ Was 
[irepniing one of tie- most toniiid.ihle ariiin ' th.il the I liioiii.ni itnpiii' 
h.id <ver setit against ('lirist'-’idmii I.i-op.ihl, eonvineed tli.il his own 
risoun-e.s win- not equ.d to tin- irisis, enter.d into elose .-dli.iii.e willi 
the s'liilu.itid .JoliTi .'^iKu'ski, wlio. 111 tin- vr.ir ItiJI, laid bieii raisid 
to till tliroiu- of I'ohiiid. 

liefore the I'olish I. vn s could Iw- conipleted, the Turkish .irnii, 
I'ommanded hv tin-grind M/,n i, K ii,i .Aliisi.iph.i entered .Viisiiii. lln- 
dukc of Lon.iine, wlio coiiiniaiidcd the inij'cri.ilisls, w.js unald to 
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Mnit tue progress of tlie invaders; tliey advanced rapidlj', and at length 
laid siege to Vienna. During several weeks the city was vigorously 
defended, but, at length, its fortifications crumbled under the heavy 
fire of the Turkish artillery; the suburbs were destroyed, and the final 
assault was expected every moment (a.d. 1 ( 183 ). The garrison, 
reduced to despair, was about to resign all thoughts of resistance, 
when the banners of .lohii Sobieski. approaching to tlieir relief, were 
seen on the hill of Scliellenbcrg. Kara Mustapha led the main body 
of his forws to meet the Poles, while a body ol twenty thousand men 
atteni]ited to storm the city, Put the courage of the garrison was now 
reviveil, and the conlnbrncc of their enemies abated- the assailants 
■were rejielled; a panic seized the Turks; they broke at tlio first charge 
of the P^^ll^ll c.ivaliy, and lied in such confusion, that thev abandoned 
their arlillci v, hagg.igc, and tieasures, Kvrn the consecrated lianner 
of Alohaninud hec.imc the ]irize of the Mclors, and was sent as a 
trophy to the pope. Leo])olil, in coMseipience of this decided tnunipb, 
iccoveicd po'-session ot Ilungarv. but bis ingratitude to his deliverers 
was as sign.d as their ineiits. 

l.ouiH Xl\ . bail raised the sugc of Liixendnirg when he heard 
of the advaiu'i ol tin- 'liiiK--, declaring lliat he ivuuld not attack 
a (.'111istiari pniKc while Chrislemlom iKi ll was eiid.ingen-d hv the 
invasion of the inlnh-ls. XNi soonn. howevci, liad N.lni ski’s lalour 
crushed (he Aloliammcdiiiis, th.in la-retn-wed Ins ag"ii smoiis, .Sjiain 
was thus pioiiiked into .1 w.ir w liii h it Imd not Strength to-sujiport, and 
n hasty peace coiitlimed lamis m Ins ('iiin|Uests, llis nasal power was 
stcadil} increased at the saini- tune, he humbled the Algeiiiies, coni- 
peiled the repiilihe ol (Jeiioa to submit to tlie most degrading humilia¬ 
tions, and did not eien S|iare llie pope liut wliib- liis ambiiion was 
jnovokiiig the resentment ot Europe, he weakened Ins kingdom liy a 
display of ieroeiuus logotiy, at the moiiieiit when all its stu-nglb was 
rcipiired to lesist jiistly-provoki-d liostilny, Tlie religious toler,ition 
of llie Huguenots had been sceured In the oilict of Xantes, winch was 
designed to Ilf perpetual; Louis, after the death of his wisest minister, 
the Mrtuous Colbert, revoked tins edict, and attempted to impose his 
religion on Ins subjects by the sword lie began by issuing an edict, 
autlioiiznig liugiieiiut ebiUlreii, above seven ye.irs ol age, to change their 
religion without the consent of their parents; tins pernicious law 
introduced dissension into tlie bosom of faraihcs; children were enticed 
to ingratitude and disobedience by the arts of ciciical kidnappers who 
OTcrspiead the country. 'Hie parciils were next persecuted; they 
were excluded from all public eniploynicuts and the incorporations of 
the tiades Uribes were offered on the one hand, punishments were 
menaceil on the otlier; npoatacy svas assured of reward, and the pay¬ 
ment of conversions became a heavy charge on the state. Finailv, a 
brutal and licentious soldiery was let loose on the haptesa Protestants; 
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dragoons wore sent as missionaries amoDg them, and the edict of 
Nantes, Ihoir last security, was formally rerokcd. Eipo>!ed to all the 
cruelties and horrors that bigotry could dictate, or brutality execute, 
nearly four hundred thousand of the Huguenots abandoned their 
country, and carried into lands hostile to France their wealth, their 
commercial iiiti lligence, their m.anufacturing industry, and their de.sire 
of Vengeance. The accounts of their sufferings published by the 
exiled Huguenots tn Eiigland, Iloll.md, and (icmianv, aggniTatcd the 
hatred of j’’rance, which nus sfircadmg through these countries, and 
accelerated a general nar. A league nas formed by all the princes of 
(ieiniun^ to restrain tbe encHi.e bmciits ol l.ouis, ^p.un ,iiid HolLind 
juiiitd It as pnnci|MK, Suid.n, Ileimi.irk, and Snoi nere afttrn.irds 
gained and a sudden reiulution m laigi.in l placed lli.it ciiurilry at 
tile lie.id 111 ilie eonfciler.K'y. 

■J.inii s il ..ueeeeded to lie I'.i’jbsb iiuun (.11 llie d. .illi of liis 
blotlicr (’ii.uli s , he e.iiiiineiiei d ),is iiiuu li\ libi lal I'loiilises, ubicil 
j'roeiir'd liiin g. iier.d po] iil.ii 1:1. nut n itli'-t Hiding liis open adliesion 
to the U'lihi 1 , iliuuli, .Hid lii^ guiiiu 111 le.iss \mi 1 i all the ensigns of 
leg.il liieiiifi. Itil! tlieii \\Cle iii.iin di^eontenli d sjarils \\111) lamented 
Ills .leri ss'iHi, .Hid lliisr ^.ei.(i\ iii-tig.Hed the duke oi .Monmmilli. the 
uatur.d 'un ut Ciiailis 11 , |u asseit Ins iiiulbii’s ni,linage, .nid bis 
oiHi eiiiiseipieiit (|..im to tlie ilironr Muninuutli «as .1 in.ik, s.iin 
man. be readily .idupu d liie s, in m.' .mil m eonei rt mill tliei.iilol 
Argilr, prep.ired fur llu' sinnilianeiais iinasiun of N'utl.inil and 
Isngland Arg\le, nliu u.is ilie (iisi, readily (fleeted a I.Hiding in 
NotLiiiii, but soon fuuiid that the ■ uuiun nas nut so ri[H for nioll .19 
be b.id bi lieM'd. fsiii roiHiib d be sii|aiiui fuites. lit atleiiipfed to force 
ills wav imu the dis.iibitiii p.irt of tlie SM-sterii lounlns bat bis 
folloueis gradu.illv ab.Huiuin 1! him , he w.is taken Jirisiuier and sent to 
Eiiiiihuigli, nhere he i sjaaled liis Hiipniih nee on the se itluld In the 
rnc.in tune, .Nluiimuaib li.al hinded in the nest of laighiiid, v lien be 
nas reiiKed nub great l•nthusla^m Encouraged hv the pn.uls of 
aliaeliment be reCened, he venlnred to att.irk the ruval army en¬ 
camped at S dgemnor, iie.u liiidgenati r. Hut the ((iwanlice oi l.ord 
Orev, who commanded the horse, and tlie inenpacitr of .Munmoulh 
himself, proied fatal to the insurgents; they nere routed mill ('n iit 
slaughter, and their unfortunate leader, after wandering tilmul several 
dais in great difitress, was taken prisoner 

James II. induced the unhappy -Monmouth to degrade himsi If bv 
a mean Bujiplication for life', and then informed him that bis offence 
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too great to be pardoned. The cruelties exercised on all 
suspected of having shared in the insurrection, hj the inhuman 
Colonel Kirke, and the still more infamous Judge Jefferies, were 
shocking to human nature; they spread general consternation through 
the western counties, hut at the same time they excited a spirit of 
secret hostility to the tyrannical king. Encouraged by his success, 
James resolved to dispense with the Test Acts, by which Catholics 
were excluded from the public service, and, finding the parliament 
opposed to his views, he dissolved that body. Eleven out of the 
twelve judges asserted that the dispensing power was an essential part 
of the iPwd j)reriigative; and the king, fortified by their opinion, gave 
several jdaevs of tiust to Catholic lords and gentlemen. The lord- 
licutcnaricy of Ireland was entrusted to the carl of Tyrconnell, a 
zealous adherent of the Koinish church; manv of the Catholics, who 
felt that their religion was the cause of their being deprived of their 
estates, hegan to look forward to the repeal of the Act of Land Settle¬ 
ment, and several of the inoie timorous Protestants sought refuge in 
England. Their representations, and the tales of horror related by 
tlic exded llugucnnts, filled the nation with a general hatred of popery; 
the king, however, uneonseious of Ins inercasing uiipnpularitr, unwisely 
depiived hiinself of liis chief security hy ([iiarrelling with the Church, 
lie commenced hy ondeavouiiiig to open tlie doois of the universities 
to Catholics; more opposition was ofl'cred than had hci n anticipated, 
hut llie king perseveied, and a t'.itliolie. named Parker, was installed 
into the jiresuleiicy of .M.igdalen College, Oxford. 

Although there w.is niueli discontent in England, no project had 
as yet been furnied ag.iinst the king; it was heliered that Mary of 
Aludeiia, J.iiiies's ijueeii, would never have anv eliildron. and the nation 
was disposeil to wait i|Uielly lor the accession of one of his daughters 
by his loriner iiiariiage, hoth of whom were known to hi' strongly 
alt.ielied to the chuiih of I’.iigland. .M.irv, the eldest diiugiiter of 
■lames hy Anne Ilyile, was maiiied to the prince of Orange, who w.is 
eng.iged m supporting the hheities of I'.iirnpe, and the Protest,iiit 
religion .ig.iinst the amlution and liigotry of Louis XIV.; she Wius less 
popukir in Luglimd than liei liushaiid, to whom she was known to be 
toiully atlarlied, and it was generally liclievcd that she would relax 
the luws against Prolevl.ini dissi nter«, if ever she came to the tlirone, 
in Older to graldy the uttaehmeiit of lier hushaud to Preshvteriiin 
principles. fSlie was, however, eliildless, and the nation.al hope of a 
Protestant successor to the throne centred in her sister. 

The Princess .\niie, afterwards i|ueen, had been educated in the 
strictest principles of llie .Anglican church by her maternal grand¬ 
father, the celchruled earl of I’larendon. She was married (o Prince 
(ieorge of Denmark, by whom she Imd several children, all of whom, 
except the duke of (iloucoster, either died in their infniior, or were 
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(till-born. She wm the favourite child of her father, and nothinfr 
had ever occurred to interrupt their affection, until ncarlj at the 
same time James'a queen appeared likely to give an heir to the 
throne, and he hinuelf became involved in a contest with the Church 
of England. 

Anxious to relieve the Catholics from the civil disabilities under 
which they laboured, os a monarch of the same religion a.s themselves 
must naturally have been, and at the same time desirous to obtain the 
support of so powerful a body as the Protestant dissenters, in the new 
course of policy which ho meditated, James published a new declaration 
of indulgence, suspending all the penal l.iws against every species of 
dissent, and soon after issued a proclamation commanding it (o be 
read in eliurches. The legality of such a comiiiand was (|Ucslion(d liy 
the prelates, for though royal dceiar.itiDiis had loon read m eliiirclies 
with their s.(nctiou during the preceding reign, consulerahle doubts 
were entertained of the king's power to siispi nd (be juiiul law ,, and 
in fact, suili an exercise of the ro\al authority bad been pronoiineed 
unconstitutional bv the best lawiets of the kingdom. Had the 
declaration related to a less (dnioxuius mtitti'r tlian the virtual 
abrogation of the laws against nnn-eonfoniiilv, wlneb bad'nieen only 
procured hy the most vigorous exertions of the liierarebi, it is probable 
tliat the king's orders might have been oI>eved; but it was unwise to 
call upon the English prelates to undo their own woik, and to pro¬ 
claim 111 die churches that tbev laid liitberto pursued ,m eironeous 
course of polic). It was also known that tlie gie.it inajriritv of tin' 
English dissenters, far fiom being graliful for the king's faiour, viewed 
his edict of toleration with suspii ion, belieMiig, that it w,ls not intended 
to serve them, liut to adv.mee the cause nf poperv. 

Under these eircumstauees six bisliops, in coni'i tt with .Sanerofl tlie 
primate, prepared a reinoiistianee m the iorm of a petition to the king, 
which staled, in firm Imt respectiul language, their reasons for n fusing 
to comply w ith bis injunctions. M’liin this docuini lit was presented 
to James, he was so violently eiir.iged, ibiit be ordered ilic pn lates to 
be arrested on the charge of having uttered a seditious libel, and as 
they all refused to find bail, tbev vvere committed to the Tovver. 

At this crisis the queen gave birth to a pritire of AVales, and tlie 
absence of the archbishop, imprisoned in the Tower, w bo ought in virtue 
of hi* office to have been present on the occasion, gave rise to a report 
that lie had been purposely removed out of the way, lest lie should 
detect the king and queen in tlieir uiienijit to impose a sjmrious child 
on the nation. This monstrous tale vviui studiouslv circulated; and 
though the queen's delivery had laeen ns public a* decency would 
permit, the story that the prince of Wales was supposililiotn was 
received with equal credulity in England and Holland. James at first 
paid no rt^ard to the report* which were in circulation, but when be 
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learned that the prayers for the young prince were discontinued in lus 
daughter’s chapel at the Hague, he remonstrated very strongly on the 
subject, but was forced to rest satisfied with excuses so disengennous 
that their fallaciousness was transparent. 

As the king, according to the constitution as settled at the Refor¬ 
mation, was the head of the English church, it was impossible to 
avoid some collision when the monarch professed a religion at variance 
with that of the establishment; and though such an evil might be 
endured for a season, the members of a Protestant establishment 
naturally shrunk from the prospect of being governed by a continued 
succession of Romish sovereigns. Tiio birth of a prince of Wales 
forced men to take into serious consideration the position of the 
Church and the countiy, especially as it took place at a time when 
seven prelates of the Cliureli wore persecuted by its head for defending 
what they believed to he the proper privileges of the established reli¬ 
gion. Such an anomaly was too glaring to escape notice, and , 7 ames 
exliihited extraordinary weakness lu forcing it on the consideration of 
the country. There never, ])erli,ips, was a trial nliich excited such 
interest as th.it of the seven bishops for the pretended libel contained 
in tlieii iietitiim to the king. The liest lawyers in England were 
engaged on each sole, and the f|ueslioM bclwecii prerogative and privi¬ 
lege was never more ably debated. 'I'he tiial lasted during the whole 
of the day. In the eieiiing the juiy were desired to retire and consider 
their veidict. Thev rem.uned logrtber in close consultation all night, 
without fin- or candle, gre.it dilfeieiice of opinion appears to have 
prevailed tiinoiigst them, ior it was not until ten o’clock on the follow¬ 
ing morning that thev pioiiounccd the aeijuitlal of the prelates. 

“The moment the \erdiet w.ns pioiiounced," sats the c.arl of Cla¬ 
rendon, who was pri'seiit, “ ihete was a wonderful shout, that one 
w'ould have thought the hall li.id cr.icked." ‘‘The loud shouts and 
joyful .icebimnlions weie,’ a.s su John Reiesbv expresses, “a rebellion 
in noise, tliougli not in intention." Prom London the tumultuous 
sounds of joy txtciided rapidly into the country, and n well-known 
expression ol James is piesened, on liearing .acclaniationg, even 
among the kuldicrs in bis camp at Hounslow. He was told by his 
gener.il, l.oni P.iverslmiii, of whom he had inquired the cause of the 
noise, that it was nothing but the rejoioiiig of the soldiers for the 
acqiiiltiJ of the bishops. "Ho you call that nothingV" he replied, 
“ but so much the worse foi them." Bonfires were made, and the 
bells of the cliuiches rung not only in London, but in the greater part 
of the country towns, as soon ns the news of the acquittal reached 
tlicm, although the strictest orders were given to prevent such pro¬ 
ceedings. tx) strong was the general feeling, that though several 
persons were indicu>d at the next sessions for Middlesex for riototts 
behaTioar, yet the grand jury would not find bilk against thea. 
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though they were »ent out no Ie« than three tiroes. It is stnted 
further that the churches of London were crowded on that forenoon 
with multitude*, eager to pour forth their gratitude to God for this 
great delirerance. “0 what a sight was that," says Nichols, “to 
behold the people crowding into the churches to rt'turn thanks to 
God for so great a blessing, with the greatest earnestness and ecstasy 
of joy, lifting up their hands to hearen. to see illuminations in every 
window and bonfires at every door, and to hear the liells throughout 
all the city, ringing out peals of jm for the wonderful deliveranre.'’ 

It was in the midst of this jiopulai evcitement, and most proLiabtv 
in consoquenoe of it, that the projiH-i of a revolution was first (ormi'il. 
In order to form a right estimate of tins great event, whieli for m arly 
half a century liecamc the great liirninc-jioint ol lairopi.'iti juditv, it 
will be necessary to l.ike a brut retrospect in order to evploin llie 
position of parties in England, l iom the time ol the l{estoi,ni(in, a 
party consisting ol a few nobles and a serv large limlv of country 
gentlemen, laboured to introduce so nnu-li of tbe prnieiples of llie old 
Comnioiiwealtli as consisted in i< ■>u.lining ibe passer ol tbe i rossn, and 
the ecelesiastnal jirmleges of ilie e'.l.iblisbmetif. Tlies sseie at first 
called tbe punt.iiiie.il, ami .ifii rss.irds tbe wing pails, tbes sscre 
.animated bs .1 jieitiei horror ol papers', 01 of , ins tiling ssineb si’cined 
approacliing lo il, but llies sseie iiioie f.ivoiu.ible to llie I’lotrsl.mt 
lion-coiitoimists ib.iii to tbe episcopiil clergy, ami (bcir main slienglh 
rested rm the support of (be I’rotest.iiit (Irnsriilim Exiepi 111 b.ilred 
of poperv, the Eoglmli [s opb' ot tb.il d.is b.id lillb' eomiiiiinils of teel- 
illg mill the wing le.ideis, the ri(;id role of Ibe |.|eslis leries in the 
lime of tlie ( ommonssealtii .ind ('romisi II. ssb. n die ino,i nniorent 
amusements svere slrii ilv probilai'd, b.ol .dien.ibd ibi' lowii onb'rs. 
and tlioiigli tliey weie rallied round tliessbigs for .i time ssbeii tbe 
perjuries of'I'ltus G.lies and Ins as,oM.i(es laid tilli d the n.itioii ssiih 
senseless teiror. the re .letmii ag.nnst tins delusion laid rediic. d tlic 
party to more liain it.s tormer sse.ikin ss, and it laid loinid little siij>|uirt 
out of doors when an attempt ss.is made to exclude .I.iines from suc¬ 
ceeding to the throne on aceoiinl ol hi- obnoxious religion Aiiotber 
reason for the small amount of jiopulai; l.ivour etijosed by the whig 
parly was the notorious fact that manv of the leaders in spite of tlieir 
loud professions of patriotism, acce|ited bribes Iroin t.iieigrn powers. 
Some took money from Holland, oibeis from France, and not a few 
from both governments, excusing sucli conduct to ihemm lves bv the 
necessity of obtaining foreign support lo resist th(> prerogatives ot the 
crown and the many adtanlages oi position enjoyed by the court party. 
Tbe more ardent wings had raised a rebellion against James to give 
the crown to the duke of Monmouth, and the ease with winch that 
rebellion was cruthed »eemed to prove the extinction of ihcir power 
at a party. James certainly undervalued them, and had he not taken 
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mcarores wliich constrained a coalition between them and their rirals, 
he might have continued to despise the English whigs with impunity. 
MatterB were very different in Scotland; presliyterianism was there 
the favoured religion of the nation, and prelacy was scarcely less hated 
than popery. So far as the important question of church govenimcnt 
was concerned, the Scotch weie wings and something more, but James 
and his court made little account of Scoll.uid ; they had taken no 
warning from the fate of Charles 1 ., winch had been decided by a 
Scottish army. 

A far more powerful parlv was known by the names of prelatists, 
cavaliers, or tories, it ineluiled the great majoiily ol the nobility, the 
entire hodv of tin' clergv. a large [uoporlioii of tlie eounlr\ gentlemen, 
and in gciieial the masses of llie agricultural and l.iliouriiig population, 
so f.ir as the latter weie capable of foiming any opinion or seleeting a 
parti. Their great pniicijde of union was to su|>port the eiclusne 
hiipreiiiacv of the C'liurch of Knglaml, and to extend the influence of 
that sovereign in his ra[iaeity ot head of that eliurch, their rallying 
cri was " ehiireh and king,” 111 whieli church came hist not only in 
name Imt in iiMlitv. I' lom ilm veri moment of J.inies’s accession the 
tones iuund tliemsi lies in an awkward and l.d-.e positmii. They liad 
long taught the deetniie ol the (hiine light of Kiiig^ and passive 
oliedieiice 111 the will ol the sovi reign, denoumaiig ,ill leMst.incc as 
hiiiliil ; hnl when tlieiiioiiauh liegan to exi reise hn pn-rngalivcs as 
head of the < bun li. Ill a spnit of diiei t hostiliti to the |irinclples on 
xihieh file (liun h liail hei n i sl.iMisln d, lliei fomid llieinselie.s iiiuilved 
in ditheiihies winch I'veiy dav liecanie more cnih.iii.issmg. The tri.il 
of the hislinps was the eiisis ol tin ii lovalll , it was not linju.stlv 
reg.iided as a kind ol deelai.itnm of war by the nuiiiaieh against the 
nation.d estahhshriieni, and .ill the fiiends of th.it cstahlisliinent felt 
liicmselves (oerei d to take iiieasuns lor Us deli ner' and Jiiotcclion. 
It IS true th.it the adoption ol sin h me.isuics w.is a \iitual uhandon- 
nieiil ol the doitiiiie ol iioii-U'sist.iiice, ami so kir a eciiicession to the 
jiriin ipic ^ 111 then old .iihers.iries, the w lugs, hem e the first movements 
of the tom s |e jom ui iiiMtiiig llie priiiee of < (range to England wore 
slow and imste.nli, and the mo'.t h.r whnh they looked was that the 
]uinee iiiiglit ,ict .IS imih.iloi lutwecii the king, the church, and the 
Iialioii 

We have next to exaniiiie the e.uineition between the position of 
the king ol I.iigl.iini m lekilmn to ike gi m ral politir.s of Europe. At 
this |ii nod the urhitrary de-igns of l.oun XI\ , h.id excited universal 
distrust, null .dhaie'e., m re seerelly luniied to resist his designs, whe¬ 
ther covert or avowed, to the (htferciit districts and territories over 
vvlmh he Miiight to i \teml lus sway. England wa* prevented from 
jiiiiiiiig 111 thns roaliiiiii luilv hv the strict .illiaiire between its monarch 
and l/>uis, and hence the r* igii of James was odious to Uie princes of 
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Germany, the hootes of Spain and Austria, and eren to the po^ him¬ 
self who had been harshly treated by the FVench monarch, liripped of 
his teiritoryof Arignon, and menaced with further injuries. HonaSA 
was still more deeply interested in detachinj; Kngland from the French 
alliance; Louis had openly avowed his intentions to destroy its inde¬ 
pendence, and if he bad procured the promised support of the navni 
power of England, the Dutch would in all proliabiiity hare become 
subjects of France. The comhination of parties hy which the prince 
of Orange was invited into Kiigland, had little unity in itself, and 
might have been dissolved in a moment if .l.imes had shown a dispo¬ 
sition to adopt r<)noih.i(ory measures and regain the frieiidstiip of the 
tones and churchmen. W illiam was well aware of these circumstnncefi, 
and made the most sigorous evcrtioiis to take immediate advantage of 
the ctisis. Wlidst he was llms engaged, the invasion of western 
fJermanv hv Ixmis XIV wnliout the formality of a di’claration of 
war, and the fearful ravages jicrpetrated hv the French in the Palati- 
n.ate, evcited umrers.il alarm and indignation tliroiighnul Europe; the 
states of Holl ind ininiedialvlv pl.ired their fleets and armies at the 
disposal Ilf AVilliam, he Set sail iiitli a powerful arrantneut, and on the 
5th of Niii ember. llllM! landed safely at Torbay. 

The piTplexny into wbieb all parties were thrown bv the landing 
of AA'illiam was iiliiiost iudieroiis, at first lie was joined bv so few 
partisans that be began to lliink of nliirniTig; then on a sudden the 
nobles and leading men of F.ngland flork' d to linn fiom all fjunrtcrs; 
the f.ivourile offieers of .James, those who were solciv indebted to liitu 
for r.iiik .and fortune, even bis fivonrile daugblei Anne, joined in the 
general defcetinri, w bile be sinking .it oin e into despiiiidcney abandoned 
lu8 anny, and after a brif f d, la\ iii l/oiilon fled to I'niiice. It is unfor- 
tunatciv true that the prun e ot <lian;o- ni.ide Use of niativ dishonour¬ 
able artifices to ferrife the unforinn.ile inonanh and induce liim to seek 
safety in flight; but .James seems to ii.ne adopted the f.ilal resolution 
of abandoning Ins kingdom, in ilie in lnf that the complnatcd emlxir- 
ra'snietiU of jiarfics would lead to bis rceall, tind that returning at tlie 
head of a French nntiv he might vt I triumph over all his enemies. 
Coiifideiico in the power of Issms NIV had been bis b.iiie from tin- 
beginning, and his conmclinn with that detested monarch wai the 
principal cause of his iKiiig an exile. 

William assumed so much of rosal power as to suinmnn a consen- 
tion to regulate the affair* of the nation. Tliice jiropnsal* were made 
to tin* liody: first that terms should he made with Jatuc*, and the chief 
ndmiiiislratlon entrusted to the prim e of Orange ns lieutenant-gencrnl 
of the kingdom; aecondly, that the flight of James should be taken oi 
»o alidicotion, and a regency jiroclalmed with the prince of Orange at 
its head; and thirdly, that the throne should be declared vacant, and 
William and Mary elected king and queen of England, Th* first 

Q 
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prapos^ was the most acceptable to the consigtent tories, including the 
[oiinate, Suncroft, and several of the bishops whom James had so 
rtHently prosecuted, but the great majority felt the absurdity of turning 
a king out for the mere purpose of calling him back, and it had already 
passed into a proverb tluit '‘the worst of all revolutions was a resto¬ 
ration.” 

In the consideration of (he second proposition was involved the 
question of the legitnnaev o( the piinee of Whiles, which nobody really 
doubted, hut almost everybody atlected to deny. There were liowever 
great practical diffieullies in ricogui.,ing tiu' infant prince ashen to 
the Clown; it uas tolirahlv eart.un that .James would not consent to 
reside in France, and send Ins son to he educated as a protestant in 
England; (lie priiioesses .Mary and Anne were naturally opposed to a 
plan whicli nould haie dcj rued (hem of tiieir fondly elienshed hopes 
of wfating a crown, and W'llliam had taken pains to make it known 
that if a vegenev should he determined upon, soniehody else must he 
Bought to exereiMi' the functions of legeiit. 

In fact the eireuTiistanees rif tli" tune ri'inleiial the third plan the 
only one pos'-ihle to lie adopliil, hut die niajonti' ol those who voted 
for eonfeiinig the eiowu on William and M.in did so wiili uinliseili.sed 
reluctance, as iiieu Siilimitiui;; to a tiaiiiiul necessity The suhseijuent 
efforts nl .lames to reiovei In, dotniiiMii, liy llie aid ot hre|ii.ii arina- 

Jliciits emiiph l« d (he alienation ol the linplisli ... (Voin his cause, 

while the ( owai dice and iiii apai ii v lie (iis|i|aied in 1 1 eland, parlu iilarly 
at the hatlle of (lie linMie, l< d to lie utter rum of Ins illlforlUIiate 
partisans in that loiiiifn Louis ua, liiiiiself iiijuied hy his efforts in 
favour of tin delliroiu-d king, hi, iutde atreinpt, to invade Knglaiid, 
his intrigue, to jirovoke iiisurreetioiis, ,vnd ins eoiilimieil menaces of 
coinpiest, piovoked and kejit alne against liim the flame of popular 
indignation m tins countiv, .uid induced (he people to hear the brunt 
<if expi'iisive eontiiienial w.irs, in wliieli Liiglaiul was vity remotely 
und iiidiri I til eoiieeriied. lor the luei e purpose of lestraining liis iirahi- 
lioii It was m till same wtiy at a later period tliat Napoleon's menace 
ol invading Liiglaiel, excited a spin! among the people wliicii led them 
(.imiliirly to fight the lialtle of eontiiient.d Europe, and pav its so'c- 
rcigns for mmnlaiiiiiig tln ir own indejieiidence. 


Sktiuv IV.— h,ihr,t! l/ialorii of Kuropi-. frvin thf League of 
A u.jtlti i-g to the formation ofthr (irand Alliance. 

Tub domestic history of Eiigl.ind, during the reign of William III, 
if to retnotfiy connected wall the progroM of the war to restrain the 
ambition of Louis XIV'„ that it will he convenient to limit our atten¬ 
tion to the former before commeuciiig the iiarraUTe of the latter. 
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SffWBl parties, as we hnse seen, juinetl in tffectiiip ilie rcToiirtiaa; 
•caneely had they succeeded, when tlicir old jealousies were renewed 
with ag>rraT.ited t'urv. The .S’otlish conventioii made the est.«hli 8 h»«nt 
of Preshyteriamsin an essentml jMrt of llie Srttlement of the ciown ,• 
the Protestant sectarians m Ktiffland were (iius encourapd to hope for 
some nioditieaimiis in the disci|’liiie of the I’.noli'-h (iiunh; tlcy did 
obtain a general toler.ition, tvi the great di'-gnst of the t >ry or high- 
church pailv. Ireland reinainril taitlitui to .lainei, though Wiilialil 
not only oflered iteahh and digmtv to tin' lord-lo tnenant. Tyreoimell, 
bat promised to set ure the faiiiolie-, m their civil rights, jinJ giV'- 
them one-lliird of the rlmreliT-s. 

Hut the I'rolestalit'. iiho had -o reieiilly hern ^e^■llred in llieir 
lands hv the Ai (s ot Settiemi nt and Ktplaiialioii. eoiis, lete, that the 
justice of their titles vv ouhl loa h. ar a i c m i e.:!'! ■oi 'itini, and driiidiiig 
that, uiidet at'atholie nionan h and a C.illiolu [laihane ni, lliese aits 
might be n peait il, holdlv look iin aims, .itid atoiml I.t iheir deli, leiicy 
o( nuinher hy ni.irtial v igoiir and a 'i.iung - pin i. 11 ,,, I'll I hat under 

t'roinvvell they lia'l uo'i till'll ji'is-,-Mon. hy tli'- 'wmi, anti l,y t!te 
sv«ord Ihev villi' resiiliiil I'l rtlaiii llii in .''oiin t>l liiem ionnid 
guerilla liainlr, ami sc,ar> il ill' eounirv , oiln is ihr, n tIn niseiv i s into 
Londmi'li ri y, I'iiiiiiskiilen ami otloi e irrison I'wii', I'silveil (o holt) 
out uinil aid I oiiiil airivt lioiii l.intlam! .laiin s, vv iih a sni ill Frcilell 
iofce, [‘HH'eiil'd to Jri'laiid, ami coiiviiied a pailiaim nl in Itiilihn. 
The All 111 .>i'tlli nil lit vvas repealed, an I all lie I'i oiesta'ils who 
faTonnd or vere supposed |o (avoni. ihe pini'e "I liiaiige, were 
declared ttudly ot hi^h treason Jhil in the in, iii liim . ih,- adln'relilH 
ot the aleiu .iti'd im'iMn 11 hid 1 ,,', n luim,! in .N,.tlii,,! hv til,' hiss of 
their lea,hr. the liiave Vivomit Ihiml, r, wli, (ill in lln aims id 
victory I'lie I (it;hlami, rs vv ie, h’ll"U,,l Ins sl.indnd ,l.s|,r rs, < 1 , mid 
the .Jacolnli' parry hail mi person el suile o nt iiitlmme to eollei t 
another army .laims began Ins ojieiaimns in Ir, l.iml Iw the siege 
of Lfiiidondi try , it was nohlv ih ti mii 1 hv tlie iiili ihii nit-, who.se 
religious eiutiusiasm more limn sUjipln d tin ir d, Ii, h m \ in inailial 
discipline Tln v were, how,'v'er, ,,n llm point of sinliing iimh-r lli,' 
joint sufferings of fatigeu,- iin'i famine, nli, n ,i reinhu,-, im'nl iinived 
from Eiiolami, with provision and armnunitioti, upon vvlneh tin' 
besiegers abandoned their undertaking 

Ere James could recoy, r from this ,lisas'er, the duke of S hnmlierg 
Undod at (.'arrickfergus witii ten thousami nu n , hut as the iiperalions 
of this general were too slow for the iinpulienie of ihe people of 
Eogtand, William followed with a eousidtr.ihlc n mIon emeut, and 
buted to meet his fathcr-in-luw The hostile armies met on the 1 st 
of July, 1090, on the bonkN of the river Hoyne ; the skill of William 
piocared bkn a Tictory, which the cowardice of Jaim-s rendered 
tUoiittre; he S«d from the field of battle, and scarcely halting in 
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Dublin, hasted to take shipping at Waterford for France, abandoning 
his feithful subjects to their fate. The Irish, though forsaken, did not 
despair; they threw themselves into Limerick, which William imme¬ 
diately invested, but was finally forced to raise the siege. This failure 
was, how'ever, compensated by the success of the earl of Marlborough, 
in Munster, who with five thousand men reduced Cork, Kiiisale, and 
some other ))laces of less importance. But Ireland was not yet sub¬ 
dued, and Williaiii entrusted the completion of the task to Baron 
Gincklo, who took Athlone almost in the presence of the Irish army, 
chiefly through the negligence of St. Kutli, whom l.ouis had sent over 
at the reciuest of James. Stung with remorse, St. Ruth hazarded a 
battle at Aiigliiim, but he was defeated and slain. The Iiish a second 
time sought shelter in Limerick, which Clnckle once more besieged. 
All parlii s were now weaiy of the war, and a treaty w'as concluded at 
Limerick, liy which it was stipulated that the Catliolics should enjoy 
the same toleration as in the leigii of Charles II.; that they should be 
restored to the prnileges of .sulijecfs, on faking the oath of allegiance; 
and that as many as chose to follow the fortunes of the late monaich 
should lie transported to the eoiitinent at the expense of the govern¬ 
ment. Aliout leu tliousand men took ad\antage of the last article, 
and, under tlie name of llie lusli brigaiies, were taken into the service 
of the king (it f'iaiice. 

William bad, in tlie mean time, liecomo lli^gu^^ed witli the consti¬ 
tutional jealousy of the wings, and bad souglit the fiiendsliip of the 
torie.s, wb'i weie remarkable foi llieir ze.ilous supjiort of the royal 
Jirerngativc. But a saiiguiiiarv .act ot vengeance, tlie massacre of the 
Macdonalds oi (Jbiicoe, under ciicumstances of great tieacliery, 
brought so much (idium on the new goreiiuneiit, that James began 1o 
entertain some Impes of a restoration. The Mae doiiaids had recog¬ 
nised the new government a day later tlian tiiat named in the act of 
parliament, hut as their allegiance was formally accepted hy the 
authorities, they believed tliemselvis in peifeet security. A militaiy 
force was received Into tbeir glens without distrust or .suspicion. But 
in the dciid lionr ol lliu night, the soldiers, pursuant to previous orders, 
rose uiKin tlieir hosts, set tire to the houses, and shot down the 
wretched inlialntaiits .vs they alteiiniled to escape from the flames. 

This atrocity exiitcd universal iiidigii.ition tlirougliout Burope; 
the I'rencli king hivjii d th.it it would eii.ilile him to replace J.tmes on 
the throue , and had he heen tible immediately to transport his forces 
acrosi the cbanuel, the liherlies of Bnghiiid niid the crown of M'illiam 
would have been exposed (o serious danger. A camp was formed 
between Cherbourg and Li Iloguc; twenty thousand Irish and French 
soldiers were prepared to invade England, and a powerful navy was 
equipped to support the expedition. The whole was frustrated by 
the Tatour of the British seamen; Admiral Russell having formed a 
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junclion will) a Pufdi sfjuaxtron, attjickfd tlif French fleet nlT L# 
Hogue, burned seyeral of their men-of-war and transports, and droto 
the rest into their hart>ours. James lieheld from the shore tins nnoi- 
hilallon of his hopes, hut eoiiid not forbear expressing his adimnition 
of the valour of his former subjects' 

The death of Queen Mary retired the liopes of the jaenhites, as 
the partisans of the Stuarts were ciilled ; hut mst- ad of open rehelliun, 
they resolved to remove tlie king hy assassination. The plot «as 
discovered, and the nation oas so disgusted oilh the intended tfi-a- 
ehery, that William vims restori d to all his former pojmlaritv Kroni 
this time to the acces-i.ai of n .\niie, there is little o oitliv ot 
note in the domestie lii'tory of lairl.md. On the di.itli of iln duke 
of filout'ester, tlie last J’r"tt‘^* lilt la ir to tin (n^ an a't was passed 
hy whiili the tveiitual sii,,, ,,|an w.is s.ltbd on Sipliia, ciiii liess 
dovviig.-r of Hanovei. and ia I laiis. bein^' I’lOtest mts ( v I>. 

She was tlie graiid-d iU"liti i at .limes I. l.v the riiiieis, llli/ahelh, 
Toarrietl to ihe aiitrian.it. iImIoi p.ilaltn-' I'.irtv aiiiin.oitii s bi-tweiii 
the whig, and t.nnsw.t.' ...a isaaiallv violent, tmd William III was 
not alw.us on the lie,( ot |i rum with Ins p.n Imhu nt 

The lllllpelnl Imipold, ill' III,id of the le,|gl|eof Vngsbllra W tlS ,l 
priaee of gre.it .ihiliio ^ -allied, Ijowimi loo ofi. n, !,■, i riiolM .iiiii 
big'it I \ 'I In iigli tlie I ho I o| ,i 1 oiili lb Ml 1 to] 111,11111,11 lung the bill tin's 
of !• Inr-I'-. iif fui (lu* cf Lis iluiiLMii.iii suiiifcH, 

;iiul iMrsttufM! tli< I’rt'tt'sl'idi's )>ij{ iii(‘ <,j (hf Tfllk'v.u 

Vifllllit .tllil till' Mll’V. .jii, fit . Ijiltir, ]. !l (ht 'It'sCt.IllfUtl'fi 

'' !( 1 m 'Uf iiM .if! \. .ili'I rl’t . V. t I ( It,' 1 , i) (11 ‘.ijlijni ( HI "-I !i jjt. l,onis 
nO( 'l.ill II t< (i 1)\ lilt j H 1 I It} I )'!’ !■ I;^' U' , ll ‘ .1' '• inM> 11 t '* 't .il li] irs lU 

S'nf I ffiii! tu'li'tls ll'' >j'-inijr'ls in f'if.iluiiin .ind, to 
fnun .1 lii^rnrb'n lIi- ') !• t! (•-i . J,i\ i ;;-<1 iNt I’.il.ilHial'' with 
tl I e :iTn I s a ot d to 11 1 , .1! 1 1 o - !■ 1 1 b,i i«. n, j,oi i. \ fl 1 b d 1 .11 rojie w vth 

hoitm. III' 11, woiii, n. iii'l ■>oi,b,ii diH'ii ii'iiii till ir ll lint,iiions. in 
tlie 110 b III. Ill niotiili of II Him, W ,ndi T'd liv lb' bglil of ibi 11 own 
bo riling bolls, H om r tl,,. lio,o n ti,'!.!- ,1111! I. II \ n inns b, l|iotls.uids to 
cold and hung. 1 Noi did this d. 0 stable ispi-dliilt prodiiei- ibe 
desiri ll itli'il, Iln (brill 111 ,1111111, in llm i imiiing e.iiiijMign, g.iiiied 
sever.al inijmil,inl Inumpir. I, "ins s,,i,gl|f tn ri 1 ovi r bis I'lnner supe¬ 
riority b\ noMtrme,ins, be intni-ti.l hm .iimns In n/'i geiar.ils td’ 
approveil I dent, and tin fortune of tin' wai iiisi.iiillv diatigid, .Sivoy 
was oveiriin by the I'mHli ni,itsb,d, tditiiiat, ,Maisb,iI J.iiMtiilairg 
gained a bulhant vic tory mii tbealli. s m I hinders, the unileit Duieli 
and English fleets were deb it'd offltearhy Ile.id, ,ind the Sjiaiii.irds 
were se.ireely abl.'to di fend (',it,iloiii,i f V, 1) ItitXI). Jattle w,is ihme 


' Wiitli l.s uw Urf I'rpTifii fls*(s,l,si tire Iisii Un» miiiii liaic [^iti.rtiMsI e, aB 

tw I'lrtainiei *' \1,' reste tnjt pi,_i I nnr iaig a. u.i(,' 
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oa the »tde of Gerraanv, for the emperor was once more assailed by 
Tekell and the Turks, whose progress threatened the ruin of his here¬ 
ditary dominions. Had this course of fortune continued, Louis roust 
have become the master of Europe, but in the following campaign*, 
the Turks, deprued of all then advantages, left the emperor at leisure 
to watch his westi rn frontiers, and Catinat was driven from Italy by 
the duke ol' Snor. But in Flanders the French continued to be 
eminentlv siii'ei ,',ful. IMons and Naniurwere taken in spite of all the 
efforts wtmh the united foiees of the English and iKiteh could make 
for their relirF, and the allies wiue defeated in two great general 
engagements he the dul.e of E'lxemhutg. But iVilham III was 
never daunted hv ill sin e. s.., .uiiI h< ailopied sin li prudent measures, 
tliat Luxemliurg was uiiahle to d' live anv important advantage,s from 
Ills victories Similai suissss atlendMl the armnss of lyiuis in S.ivoy, 
Spain, and (I'linanv, hnf the tiiuinphs weie oi|iiall\ unjiroiluctive. 
Faeii at se.i, not uillist,Hiding tin* leeeiit loss at I.,i Hogue, tlie French 
navy rode trininphanl, tiiid gaineil a deenh d Mijietioiitv over the 
English and Ilutih ihfis llul Fiaine w.is exh.iusted hv these i tlbrtS ; 
ii die.idtul laniine ia \ aged the eonnti \, aiising jiai tl\ lioni <iii uiifavnur- 
uhle sciiHoii, and p.iitU lieiii thi' wan* of hands to till the ground, 
and the fin,me. s ol ihe s|,iie w.ie fast killing into i-onlusion. The 
allies, aw an of tliese i iieiiimi.m. .s mail.' \igiiious efbnts to lecover 
their lossi s, hut ill.1 wi n- g. n. i.ilE uusner. sslul, i xe. pl on the side 
of Flaiuh rs, uliei. i\')lliain n o iphin il N’.inini, .ind lints, in some 
degr.'e, ntri.'M.l his iiiilil.in i. pnlali.ni. All paiii.-s heiaine wearv 
of a war in winch inn. li l.l.i.nl was slie.l, inn. h In asiiri' expended, 
mid no peimaiient ae.pusiiiorn inieh'. Negotiations -aeie eoniineiiced 
lindei the inediatinn of t'li.iihs \I , of .Sivcdeii, at lEswiek (a T) 
)ti!) 7 ), and a Ir.sitv (oiielud. il in win. li laniis mad.- m.iipt nnportaut 
cimeesslons, to j.nieliase an inli M.il of lianquillilv fur Ins future jiro- 
jeets. The Fieiieh king’s renniiei.itioii of tlio Spanish succession, 
which it had hi'cn the ni.iin (.kject ol tile war to enforce, was not even 
inenlioned in tiu arlicli sof p,i. ifnMfion, and several other omissions 
left liliuiidaril giounds for a reni'w.d of the war at no distant period. 

The ernp.’ior, though severelv haiassed hy the Turks, ennsented to 
the peace with gre.it reliiet.im .g .ind complained hitterly of the 
desertion (d Ins nllies, lJut no one of ilie confederates denved more 
advantage fioin the treaty, he was enahh'd to direct his whole force 
against the Oltom.ins. who, undi-r their new sultan, Mustapha II., 
became, for a l.nef space, forinid.ilile to Europe. The danger was 
averted by tin ci h hrated Brniee Eugene, of Savov, who now began to 
ftttnact admiration. After the peace of Bvswick, he took the command 
of the imperialists, ami i iicountered JIustaplm ut Zenta, a small village 
on the banka of the rivi r Theysse, in the kingdom of Hungary. The 
hultle was biief, hut, fn it* duration, one of the most sanguinary on 
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record; fifteen thousand Turk* were *Uud, and eight thousand more 
drowned in their flight nero^s the river; their artillery, tiaggsge, and 
ammunition, the tuiuui’s niugmficeni pavilion, countless standards, and 
the great seal of the Ottoman empire, remained the prite of the vic- 
tois; the giaud iiricr, the nga of the janissaries, and twenty-seven 
jiayhas, were among the \iciims of this fatal field. Mtistapha, having 
vainly attempted to retrieve Ins losses in a inn cnnipuign, was forced 
to consent to llie peace of Oarlomlz, In which sevenil provinces were 
resigned to the Auslri.ins, A/of cede d to the Uussians, now fast rising 
into irnportaiiee under the ailnnnistr.itioii of the ('/.n Peter, ai.d tin' 
Venetians gratiln J hy the lescuni of the Jloiia, aticieullv culled the' 
Pclopolimsus. 

> J’lie lietliliing health of (lie king of ^palll. ('liailes 11,. eng'iijed tin' 
gent rai alti'lition oi Piiroje .tftii the peat / oi leiswielc liuei' piiiie'es 
weie e'aiiiild.ites toi the ''in e I esiaii. l.eiiiicXIt , ihe 1 inpi ror la opold, 
and iht e let tor ot Pal .11 la It n liiitu ee sn.h \ i.i t aiiv.tss tin ii se i e'la! 
ilaiins. lull it 1 ' nianite-I lli.il il"- giiui.il ini'n-is ot l.iiiopi' ji'anli''! 
to the' ileet''l.el pllllti as tin lll"t • llglfh' <>1 tin' e "in|a-l 1 le.ls, A 
sec'll I Ire.itv of j'.iiiilniii Ma'. toii'linli'l hilui'in W lili.iin .iinl I.otii*, 
hut I'll.irli s li r'leiiid iiil"iiiiali"ii ct lie' 11 ansa'non. and enraged 
thill 111- d'lniiiiions slnmld I" sli.Utii iluniig hi- lih, j'nn'lamn d the 
electoi.il [iiiiii’e III Paiaii.i -"le loll .Sale'll, lioweiei, had this 
arrange no iil la • n iiiatli, w In ii 1 hat pi iie i li ■' el -inhl; ol v. mil w i tlioiit 
siioii.; sus|'icions ot poi-i'ii ( s n li'|l|l) lea Ire,ill of iciililiien 

w.is .iri.iiigi'd hi lleillaiii!, I lame, ,iiel PiiL'I-.ii'I. 1 ail the lliiipetor 
le .ipiil'l le tusi li Ills I one on I 111 ' , 'sn'iIMii; to ohi.iiii ten III- l.inilly 
till' ii'in rit.iiie'e' <1 til' will’ll t'i,iiii-li iiioiiiii' In . Dining iliese 
Ihg 'Iiati'.ii-. till all' ‘ leai- "I lie w, I, n, ,|||, mi'eil tnnn W’lllitiin, 
hy 111- -a' 1 lilting I In' S' ni' lie ',1 11 li'i il I le 1 had ' ' l.iMl-le ■) a I .1 gri at 
eipi n-i. "II till i-iliiiius "1 D ne II, I I 'lue t tin liii-oltle >p.ini.nds, 
tinel tin 1 'inline re 111 ] ('.iloii-i ol lie i.ogli-h. t ouel the \ liaie loultd 
le.iiii r-, llii'i would jnoh.il'iy h.ii h.nl iiiourse lo.nnis, hut loilun.ite ly 
the'} Well' lonliiile'el to Vent linn r.igi in Moh in langn.ige nnd liirioiis 
invc'itiie'. f ii'illi'S 11 w.is j'liig liispi'sed to l.evou the Austrinu 
cluiinani to Ins crnmi, hnl tin' ,iriog.inee e.f hi- ijineii and !i(>r (ii'rnian 
favourite- alie'n.iteel tin' nation lii'iii the euuit of k’lenn.a. wliile- the' 
Spunisii iiohiliti .ind ililgy uigul llie (King iiioniirrh to heslow the 
sovereignty on the house* of Paeinhoti ('h.iihs applii'ii In the' pope* 
foraditce, Iline/eetit \fl . wlm tin ii fille'ii ihe pontitie.il limii, was 
very Jealous of the ptogress ot the .^u-fnatl ji'iiiei in itidi ; lie there¬ 
fore sticiiuously reromiuended tin; (li'iiK'oi a Pie iich piinii , anew 
will ttA,s niiidi*, anil Philip, duke ol Anjou, se ieiiiil son of the dnuphin, 
wa* nominated heir to liie crown of Spain. Not long altii ('Imrle* 
died (*.u. I'fll), nnd laouis, niter some hesiiation heiwun the will 
and the partition treaty, proclaimed hi* grainlsOH king ol Spam and 
the Iiidii's under the* title of Pluiip V 
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Though England and Holland were equally alarmed at this 
proceeding, both po\rers were obliged to acquiesce for a season-. 
William found his parliament reluctant to engage in a new war, and 
Louis, by an unexpected movement against tlie barrier towns, had 
secured a great portion of the Dutch army. The emperor, however, 
commenced a war, claiming the duchy of Milan as a fief of the 
imperial crown, and his army, under the command of Prince Eugene, 
gained several advantages over JIarshal C'atin.at, in Italy. During 
this campaign, the States-gcneial and Willi,am, having failed to obtain 
any satisfactoiy cxiilanatnms of bis designs iiom the French king, 
concluded a Ircatv, railed the Giaml Alliance, with the emperor. Its 
avowed o!)|e( ts V eic to procure salisf.ietion to his Imperial majesty 
in the case of (lie Spanish sucees.sion, ohfaiii security to the English 
,'iiid Dutch I'll tlieir domiiiiiiiis ami commerce, prevent the union of 
(In- moiiarclili's of l''i.iiice and Sjiain, and hinder llie French from 
jiossesmig the .Spanish domiiuons in Aim-nca ” Put tins treaty would 
jirobahly liave liei-n fiusli.ited by tlie English pailiament, but for tlie 
ilu|'rudenri' with uliii.ii l.ums liazaided an insult to the Pritisli nation 
(a.i>. I 7G) ). t til the ib-alh III I.imes 11 , be caused Ins son, commoitly 
called tin- t (Id I’n-ti-nib-i. to lie ri-i o^iu-.i-d king oi (Jreat Hntani an.^ 
Iieliuid, Milder th<- litb-of .l.nnes HI Tin- patiiaiiieiit at once entered 
beaillly into the n.il, -Irlinli lln-i laid liitln-Ilo drapplo\ed, and lluir 
martial aid'iur uas not abated b\ llie ib-atii nt William, nbo f'-ll a 
victim to a (all (lom bis bill and llie mr killnlm-ss of an ine\ p'-i n-Hecd 
surgeon ( 1 n. 17^2) The iiilelbgi nee ol (Ins .-M-nt (ilbd (In- allie, 
witli conslernation , but lli<-ii leais ui-re ot slioit diiialioii. ("i (,lijeeu 
Anne, nlio in vf aseeiidi d the tiuone, dei kited Ini reeidiilioii t-iadln-lf- 
steadily to (lie j'oIky of her [ui lii-cc^'or. 


Siinov V.-7V,. II ,(i uf tin 

Ttir, accession of (jueen Anne ga\e gieal s.itislaelion to tin- Englisli 
people, \\ ilb.im n is d^^llked as ,i toreigner, niio was imae strongly 
nltmdii'd to Holland (iiaii to Ins .nlopted eountri, anil liis coldness of 
inaniu-r bad giealU tended to iinnase Ins unpopulariti. He w.is 
siispeeted bv the toin-sot seciet lb signs .igainst the Cliureli, on account 
of his iiltneliinent to preslu ti n nnsm, .nid ibeMlngs bad leased to 
respect bini, bee.uise In- b.id nol slmnn himselt suflieienitv gialefiil for 
tlicir scrviers in r,using Iniu lo tin- llirone. 'J'hoiigh bis military 
talents ttcre gre.it, be b.id not bien a very siiecessful general, and it 
was studiously cirnil.iied. (hat be cnde.iioured as iimeh as possildc lo 
keep back the emi (.iftensards duke) of .'lariborougli, tliroiigh envy 
of his supcrioi abiliiies. lie b.id, at first, recognised ihe duke ot 
Anjou to the croan ol .''pain, luid tlierefore, nheu he joined the 
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grand alliance fonm-d to prevent wliat lie had previously saiuii ni, .!, 
he wa*ex|i<*sed to suspioioi'siit'insineeritv, and it wa.s pem i.illy Ix'liiM-d 
that if IjfiUH made nnv l.irpe !i.ienfiee« to coneili.ile the Ituleli, the 
English monarch ivould not per'K-vere in Ins resistance, ft h se.ireily 
ncte.vsary to stiv, that it «.IS ef lere little import.inee to Kn;;laad, 
whether an Austiian or .i I leiu-h pime. heeame imiii.irih of Sp.iiii, 
the our ot the Siiceessimi, m whn h this countrv h ae tin pniic’p.il sliare, 
was that in wlinh its intiiesis aeie the le.i'.l irnnlved, .iiid this 
country l.isisliK pound l.'idi its .nid InMsine |o neroinplislt 

ohjeets whieh li.id in eotiin'cinn «iih ils led p.isu.iu !i u.is iht‘ 
imliitiiatioii 1 xeite.l he the .itl- mpl oi l.oins to ntpos • upon the 
Englisli people a s.iv. ri leii ot lio i lue.. win h iii.iu. ■ d ih. pm et| .lu.l 
her pi ople to enter oil .1 0100,K .m.l e\pmsn ,■ w n, l.n u . .i')ni pur¬ 
pose ill,ill liijiiiiii.iliiip ihe iiiso . m'■ Itl .1 d< s|i,,| I I., \ s!, .....jinuillv 
found out tli.it tin ^ h.i-i to p i\ ( 1 . .h .e, I pill. |. i the In \ ni- o| w .11 
.ind M'ligtane. . 

t^i. 'U AnUf '1 ^ Ijnui Ml(il 1 ;.' •.'i.llnl lil-hif. J^t.I '.ulv ^'V 

tile J'i<'iu]j( <lfi Inrilf'ii t’l 111 1 .1 tin- I'-'1 i'-ir i>\ ,1 ]' .!jt I'li.s < 
luiiii'^tt 1 -, I t»{il (iMitt.Ijili,,! \\ IS jU'''! .If 111 ' 1 ' »•! '■! ill' iitMMirv, 
;nil(!ii ^jal i‘’(>inu.'[i <'inf'* 1 It •! w ii’i tin jiifUiiiM liv 

Tn.irn<i^M\ w.i-’ apjHinitt il t i-ninMnt]* j :n ol llif Ijil'^'Ii .tiinv ni 

j . ititli r N, - \fi i''-'!]’! i\ lilt >’.ii<' < <t IK I tl \\ A\ 

l\.is tif I 1 I.KK < I'M ill 's ■li|. (1 if I nJlilt-Il, llh- 1 1 

..ikI .ni'l tlf' I u.i^ ^tiuuit.HK "ii'K m h;iU, 

(It riiiaii \ s .tiiil 1 l.iii-lt : “s ( M' 1 . '1 Ik < .1} ('t \! n li-'K i.tiL'l), " 

< ‘Kjilll.lh']' J JII 1 MIkIm ^ v\ ' ' 1 1 -" 1 1 \ I'lM' t.| t hr' ail :• ‘1 ‘ IIM HI \ ll«> 
(.I'l.K IK <1 Sl| 1 ( t ' s , lit I , I ' ' II1 1 • I S' \ < I ,il 1 ’ll [ i' I 1,1 H ! J " lis, Kk( \> tmlfl 

li,i\t thh.if' i iht J.i'iili 'li Mi< ttl’Mi t;t I'}, h til iKit Ins 
IJii-lKilis )*i t fi j. If' I' *1 hv (If p . s. M, , t,| r'.‘ } hjK 1 ) Ik hi < 1 . pij(K s, 

v}k 1 It 1 k:> . iHt). tl> t>l K... ft t|. ’r,.,v t,. , 1 ; mI i),H ha/ Ktill’i: all 

4 n;.MUi‘riK nr ,\ l ' - .i th. ..r t r. t i ■ iK/a n fin I up’’ ‘■ii \ 

( Sf.ih!l-ii' il . Stl ^ i' (.-fL'E !t'’’'ki s ih ■! at' nh'^t ( '."11/ 1 ! h .1 ll f t '-1 hit V 

*-rul, NMlli liaii th- tluLt <1 thnn'inl .ii.<l .in anus <>{ 

ihnuvuKi iiKii. C,i(J'/. \> IS tai> vtn-h^ Iw ht r.ktii, .iikI vailrfl 
tfi ^ \^j((JC ih' iJ.slitoijs^ I,fit 11 \Mlh li)' lTta'»ui<‘s <4 

-\ IIR'I lea. In', pft'!I ' f' 'I h\ .1 i 11 Ik li lit « J ,iu 1 .i Itti Hininhh < as 1 h' anti 

IfattcrW''. llj'’ r.Mi:hsl» atiiuii.il In'-kf tin- Itoftin that [irt't-'U'i llic 
i/arro\N (ntraiucinto tin jniK i li.nl/tnir, (tinmnil stitwin i{ tin* 
iuk! ihf'Frimli luring <ill }K>|«t.<(t Im tn lin ir JWu the Knglislj 

liiid .tt hiiii'i to fxiiiigui''h 'lif ll.iiitis, shij's ot the 

line uihI Jiin<' gailcoro. hfi.ujic tin. (j()]j]j|'‘‘) <-l tlit* foii'jUKjdr'j. 

ThcM- and the fhhi-i .>n oJ (hr dukj' of sS'tvo\, dol ii«t( ahftl<» 

llrr courage of I/'Uis, and the conk'dt ritis-s, lltougli joined In (Ik 
of PortugaK did not imfiri'vr ih* tr sidvaniagcs (av Tho 

1 lector of ana, iLc firm uilv of I'rance, btinp juirn .i f.\ .M>inba! 

Q.J 
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Villars, gained a great victory over the imperialists at Hochstet, if 
which a road «as opened to Vienna. The armies of Loois retakMd 
their inperioritv in Italy; even at sea the French disconcerted the 
plan* of the confederates, and these disasters were poorly compenrateid 
by the acquisition of a fen fortified towns in Flanders, which w«re 
captured hy Jl.irlhorougli. Even these slight successes gave conraj^ 
to the allies ; tlic English jiariiamcnt voted liberal supplies for CM- 
tinuing the war, and the emperor, though menaced on one side by the 
Ifungarian insurgents, and on tlie other hv tlie French and Bavaricat, 
ordered tiis ^eeond son, t'h.irles, to assume the title of king of Spain, 
and to piorecd to Pnitugal- f'r the j.urpose of inrading that country. 

Marllioiougli li.iil liillicrio hccii greatly impeded hy the timid 
cailtimi of Ins Ihilili eolhagurs, lie conceited the plan of his next 
campaign orb a inon crmgi-iii.il spirit, IVince Eugene. As his Ficraish 
conquests, in the jnecniliiig c.iiiip.iigus, liad Secured a good h.arrier for 
tlie EintMlI’no iiiei-s, Mai 1 boro iigh, now advanci-d to the title of duke, 
leaving the (h f m c (.f (In- fia s to the Dutch garrisons, conccntnited 
his folds, uidi tlir ]iioI(S'-m 1 design ol tntading Fr.ince. and then 
suddeiilv nniiilied into tiirm.iriv. ,\ ]unetinn was effected with the 
imperialisN, ilie i h (loi ol liaiaiia's lim s at Donauert were forced, 
and the alias adtamed to tin Ifinnl.i 'Die Bavarian ])riiice having 
been iiiiiluned l.\ thiiu llioiwand I rent li under the eomninnd of 
Mariihiil I'.ill lid, II siiIm d |o ha,' ltd .i hallle, and the duke Inning licen 
joined In I’nin'o Eiigcii', "iih aii equal niiinher, eagerit sought for an 
engagement ( tiigmi I,'I to IJDI). 'Die Fiem h and Haiai lans were 
advaiitagi otnii I'l^lidoii a hill lafueen the Damihe and the Village 
ol lilrnhiiin, hill thill Inn oas wr.ikemd In detai hments, and 
Mailliniougli, taking ,nhaiif.i:;i of lln ir einir, diarged through, and 
won a diiisna Mitmi 'I'lnili Ifnaisand Ereinh and Hatarians were 
killed, woumli'd, in l.d,eii , tin ii ■ anip-rquijiage, haggagi-, artillery, and 
slaiidaiiU, hieuiir llio pii/r of the coin|Urriirs, Tallard was taken 
]in«(iinT, iiinl tin Hnui.iii piime naiiowlv esc.iped the same fate. 
The alios, lo'WiiM. sutlorid ten ■-entilv, lluir loss amounted to BO 
less th.in Inr tlmu-aiul kilhd .uni .ettn ihousaiid wounded. 

Ill, I ('in, ,|in III 1 s Ilf this hiilli.iiit hut hliiodv vieforv were, the 
immi drill hliiiainai nl tin inipiior tioiii all dangi r; the Hungarian 
iiisiiigi iiN will- fiiiitii'.l mil, Milniiission. ll.iv.iria was ahandoBed by 
Its MitfiMoti to tin- i.it.ie, , of till' iinpi n.tli'ts and the shattered relics 
ol the I'uiuh .,nnt wet, dnteu to siol; slielli r within their own 
trontiiTs III, iinir,d iiillu, mi- nt the t letorv w i re even of more im- 
pormaee lli in the in,iin,liil, retails, it Mot onlv eompensaled for tbc 
ill Huecess III til,' .illi,, in ll.ilt and .''paui, hut changed the whole 
complexion of ihe w ir .\i v, ,i ihc English inis V began In retrieve it* 
fame, though .'-ir Ih.ig. Unuke filled in an attiiek on Barcelona, 
he stormed (nlralt.ir. ,i tuiir'ss hitherto deemed imprognahlo, and 
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gained a glorious but unjirofitable victoiy oyer the French fleet off 
Malaga. 

Had all the allies cxhiliitcJ the same vigour a.s the Knglidi, Lom» 
must have been *|H'cdily ruined, but the Germans wtu- sluggish; the 
death of the Emfieror la>o])old, and the ,iieessinn of hts mure ctiter- 
prisiiig son Joseph, made no change in then pohev (a.I). 171h'i): the 
prince of Baden, the general of the iinpeintlisis, ob.stinalely relu.seJ 
to join Marlborough on the Moselle, and tlii' aliu^ could allenipl no 
conquest of importance iii Flandeis In li.dv the Ficnth obiaiiied so 
mant advantages that the duke of Kivov \uis ioic d to shut liini'i lf up in 
his capital, where he was besieged, wiili l>ni liille piovpeet ot leliel, but 
on the side of Spain the allied arms w eie 11 ow m d u iih !>i db.iiit Miecess. 
Sir John laaike defeated a Frenili fleet idl (libi.ilt.ir, aiul (Inis loieed 
the marshal de Teste to raise (be sieg. i.l ib.il ie. n. , ihe i eniedi rates 

entering Spain on tlie I’ortngiiese ‘•ide, (.ipinrid ■-iv. lai planes in 
Estreni.idura, wlnle (be e.irl el l*i lei Ih.i ..ugli, li.ning bei a eenvoted 
by .Sir ( ioudesll .NhoMd to ibe i.msI of ('.ilaleiii.i. I.m.K (be inipovtalit 
City of Barcelona, and e^t.ibhsln.! ibe aullnoiu ot t'b.ul. s 111. in 
the wbob piro\iiK‘eof C.ilaloni.i, .1 iid lb" g i, ,,t, i j.utol I be kiiigdolii 
of Valencia. 

'Ihese san.ilion.s of .sun't"-', infl.uiiid tin I'.iii.ip and olatuiaev id 
tile belligerent powers, l.ouis w.is ‘•o -l.iiid tb.ii be nid.i.d M.u-bal 
Ailbrii\ (0 act on tlie olleiisni in ll.inibis. wlnlelu# li.ilian .11111} 
besieged rurin. and tbe toms be s'iil info tierni.inr tliow ibe pinice 
of B.iden and tbe iniperndistH bi lore tin m 1 \ n 1 7 t)il ;. 'I In- Fnglish 
parli.iMieiit, now composed prim ip.ilK o| Mbi"''. '•In.o.dllu giialest 

laigerness for tin- [.roseciitioii nt ilie ... \o|i a In , lal ■-uj pin v for 

til" I nsuingeanip.iign, ,M,iil!»oiougli p im I ilie nmi, d unit o| I lolbind 
and Fngbind in ,M.iy, nmi ■.■mn .1(1. 1 m.iml ,1 Miienli.m Ifinish 
force \illero}, ri l\ing on bis siije noi sionjlii n-l'.m. c .1 lo alliiek 
the adu <*. .ind tin tun anna s an t m ai lla nd.ig, ol l(.iinilliis Tlie 
French maisliiil poslu] Ills 1 ' ft Iiing bibmd.i iiiore-" wlei. U < ouhi 
not be alfailced, but wli'Ie It u.is ''jll.iilv iia .ip.iMe oj adl.lining 
ag.iinst the enemy .\Iarlboruugb took iinmidi.ui .idi.ml.ige nt this 
error; amunng (he French b ft wtag by a )• igm il k, lie pnuri d 
bis infantrv in masses on tbe centre, tbev 1 neonnli mi a bi.iie 
resiutani e, but the duke, Itniiging u]i lli" l ai.iln |i.si .is tbe !■ mich 

lines began to waver, broke tbiongh tbeni "ilb a ... ' li.uge, 

and ill an instant \'ilterni's .iriny w.is .ilnlpless mass ol 11'nlunon, 
S>'ven (bousand of (be French were slam, >iV (hous.iml ml,, n pns/mers. 
and a vast quuiility of artillery and .immuMiion a'.andom.l m the 
victors, '1 he loss of the allies, m kiliid and uounded. did no| i \,eed 
three thouwTid five hundred men. 

The results of this brilii.mt vietnrv wire the iniimdi.ili ei.m.iott of 
Brabant, and almost all ihr Sp.iuish Netheilaii Js. but iis e<,nsi queuce* 
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were felt even in Italy. Jfarslial Vendome having been recalled ter 
remedy, if possible, A'illerov’s di'-aster. Prince Eugene resolved to raise 
the siege of Turin, and bafSed the efforts of the duke of Orle.ans to 
obstruct his maich. ftileans therefore joined the besieging .army, and 
ns a battle was nianif'stly inevitable, the French m.irshals anxiously 
'deliberated nhelher tin y should wait for the enemy in their intrench- 
xnents. The ni.'ijoril\ voted against the measure, but Marshal Marsin 
produced an older, signed hv the king, immediately after receiving the 
account of his didVat at I’amiUies, cummanding his generals not to offer, 
hut to wait fo! haltle. 'J'liis older liiirt the pride and confused the 
measures of the duke of Oilcans. AVhile the French generals were 
angiily ih baling "hat ailaiigenients should he m.ide, Prince Eugene 
.and till' duke o( Savov fdl upon their lines; tlie Frencli got entangled 
in llieir exli iisive enfienelinienl-,, tlie river Dorla running through their 
camp pi'evmtrd one pait of llnar armv from coming to tlie assist.anco 
of tlie oile r, tlirv ueie spi edilv routed, and fled with precipitation, 
not hilling imiil lin e had pls^ed their own fiontiers. In men, the 
lo^s of the I'l'iieh aiinv "as not goat, hut they abandoned all their 
cannon, baggage, aminuiution, and inilitai v ebesf, Pv tins single blow 
the boiisi ol Poiiilain losi the dieliKS of Milan and Mantua, tlie 
piim ipalilv o| I’o dnionl, and eienniallv the kingdom of N.ijdes. 

Tint the snei ess ot the alle s nas not eijnally decisive in Spain, 
iinist he atlnhiiied |o the aaiil of eiieigv and Auslrian slnggisline.s.s 
of the .Ari h hike ( h nles Philip hesieged his lii.il in Ikiicelona, hut 
"as fined to retire )u t|ie appear,nice of Sir John Leake, "ith an 
I'iiiglisli s juadioii, le'lor.' (he loan. The letieat was made in gioat 
disorder, p ii ih oeeaooii'd In an < el ipse of the sun, " huh llie Rupersti- 
tnais Sp.ini.iiils regatded as an one n of then luiii. Fortv thoiifiand 
Lnglisli .iiid Pniliigiiese, under llie command of the earl ot'Ci.ilway 
and tlie ni.inpiis de las .Minas, adiaticed (lirongh Estreiimdiir.a towards 
M.idiid, and Philip "as fneed (o abandon liis capital; at the same 
time, (he eonnt de Santa ('ru/ surienderod Carthagena and the galleys 
to ilir idliiil po"e|. Had the areliduke gone immediately to Madrid, 
and clos, li pii ,s, ,1 his riv.d, llm crown of Spain would proliahiv hare 
liccn lost to the lumse of liouihon; but he lingered unuccountahly in 
the neighhoin hood of It.irei hm.i. until Philip and the duke of Ilei«Ick 
bar ing eolb rted .1 superior arinv, compelled the F.nglish and Portuguese 
to ahanilou .'l.idnd Caiih igena was soon after recovered, hut this 
was more than eonipeiis.it. d tiv the loss of the islands of M.ijorca and 
Iviea, "Inch siiriendered to the F.nglish fleet under Sir John I./eakp, 
T/Oliis was so disheai lened by bis losses, that he sought for pe.ace on 
very huinhir condituins, hut tlie allies, intoxicated with success, 


' Thu duk''HsrMhkwrtN thv wh of JiuiiO U fu.l otw uf liiA'fthlrU genrrftls 

lit iKt \ tt» v'f Kruii t 
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demanded such humiliating terms, that he resolved to try the hnmrds 
of another campaign. 

IVhile the Englibh ministers nere huishiiig Mood and treasure to 
support foreign wars, they did not uegloit thu interna! aO’nirs of llio 
nation. A treaty fur uniting Engl.ind and S'otland under one legis¬ 
lature, was nitiiied hv the parli.inienis uf hutli coulltlie^, Init tin' 
IScottish nation generally was ojiposed lo a union (liat galled tlnir 
national piide, and the advantages td uliieli tune ahnie eould develepe 
(ad. 1707). lands derived one .idi.inl.ige fium his reii'iit iiiis- 
iorluiips; the expulsion of liib furee tioiii li.iU eii.ildril him lo si iid 
powerful succours into .Spain, nlieie the .dins nen' acting «il!i the 
greatest negligence and niiscoiiduei. I he tarl of ti.daav .ind ihe 
niarijuis de las Minas, liaiing ixliaiisi.d .ill (In ii joo\i-.ions m 
Valenti,a, attempted to jiass into iSto ('a-nle. llie duLe.it ItenM.k', 
Imiitig leeeived laige reinforrenieiits, .md m no iii it ilie atli. > h.id heeii 
weakened hy the departure id the .in hdiiLe, did ii'a In 'it n. to ull.nk 
them .it Alm.'inz.i, and won a \ K I'O \ .n 1 .•■npii 1, .n .mi ih.n had heen 
ohtained during tlie wai. Tiim gie.n iMimipli i.'iond tli' (line ot 
the Iloiirhons in ■''p.iiii, .iii'l -.iinil.n 'in e,'s .at, nd. 1 lin- I'leinli aniiv 
in (ieiiinmv. wlieie the .Nlai'li.d \ili.ii' p iniim i (o (he ll.imilie, 
,ind laid the duehv of \\'iit' iii!i'ig ninhi . .11111111111011. Xoihing of 
impon.inee oecun.il 111 Flaiid. i-, ,iii.l ilo' mill nii.il innipiis.- was 
the SI.'ge of Toulon. I'lHire I'iugme . .nnl 1 li. .iiiL. ol Niioi, 111,11. h. d 
through I'nince to h.’siege this gn.il p.ol "h.l.' •''ii I'l.onlc'li .''limel 
appeared off the coast to set ond linn . 1 ,.l i .in lint iinlm (iin.it, ly, 
the gairison of 'l<.uloii had lie, n 1 info. . I Inn In.iiis h.loi.. lit.' 
appear.ilu'O of the allies , the\ rcti, .ii .1 llir.emli i’lm. nr.., ii.isimg llio 
counirv ;ls tile} j'.issed, and diffasing 1 .n.-1. 1 n iiimi .ilnoi't m ili,'gales 
of Pans. Xor w.is this the onh iiii iL.ii I, .ins 'nlhi. l li.oii the 
inva'ioii , tlu' .lei.nliineiits withdi.mii li'.'ii the .niiii ot .M.irshaJ 
Vilhirs Ml ii('likened lli.it general, ih.it in n.is l.aii.i |.> Kliin|iii'h hi 8 
liigh [iroiei'Cs in (ierinanv, .md rep.iM (in lihin.’, inn..id ol nliainmg 
bevond the Itaiiuhe. 


tireat exjiecUitions h.id heen forme .1 in r-nghnid, iiln<h llie lesulu 
of the campaign miserably dnsappoiute.l . (i .'lolphin .md .M.irlhoiough 
lost a consider.ihle sbare of tlicir popnl.inti , th.-v wiie uppo'i-i even 
by the incinhers of the cahiiiot. and tiimigh ihev piisu.ided (In' .pii en 
to dismiss .Mr. .Secretary liiirlev and Mi. .^i .John, ihei saw th.it ih, it 
influence with her majesty, and ihcir powei 111 ji.irli.imeiil, li.ol iie.n 
considcrahly dimimsbed (a.d. 17 HH). .M.iilh.irinigh lilt that a vigorous 
campaign was csscrit'.il to his future interests, tspeci.iliv as the duke 
de Veadome had, hv treachery,gained posvssioii of (Jlo nt ainl ISruges, 
he, therefore, resolvi'd to risk .1 general h.ittl... and crossing the .“v In Ml, 
came up with the French army strongly posted as Ouden ir.l.' The 
British cavalry broke their opponents at the first charge, the Freiieli 
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Uaej fell into confusion, and though the approach of darkness prerented 
the allies from completing their victory, the enemy fled in such disorder, 
that nine thousand were taken prisoners, and nearly six thousand 
deserted. Marlboiough, being lelnforccd by Prince Eugene, undertook 
the siege of Lisle, the principal city in French Flanders, and though 
it was vigorously defended by Marshal Roufflers, it was forced to 
surrender after a siege of two months, while frhent and Bruges were 
rscovcied ere the close of the campaign. Nothing of importance 
occurred in Italy, Germany, nr Spain ; but the English fleet conquered 
the island of Sardinia, and ti rriliod the pope into the acknowledgment 
of the Archduke Charh'S as lawful Ling of Spain. 

The confidence of the allies now rose to (he highest pitch ; Godol- 
phin and Marlljoroiigh ioiiiid the English parliament ready to grant 
additional suppiie,, the Diiteh agreed to augment their troops, and 
the imperialists promised to lav aside their inactivity. Ivouis, on the 
contraiy. dibheurtcncd by defeat, his treasury exhausted, his councils 
dinlracted, and Ins kingdom siitferiiig fioiii famine, offered to purchase 
ponce liy every coneessioii that could reasonably be demanded (a.ii. 
17 Gfl)' ftrice more las piolli-rs wire rejected, excejit upon conditions 
inconsistent with Ins personal honour and the safety of his kingdom, 
aad once more he appealed to llie hazards of war. The confederates 
in Flanders, (iiidiiig that Maishal \’illars had taken a position Irom 
which he could iiol be dislodired. laid siege to Tournay, and on the 
iOtrendor of that jilaci' invested Mons. Villars, unable to relieve the 
jilnce, took possession of a strong camp at Jfalplaijuet, whence he 
trusted Ifiat he eould harass fin besiegers, dhe coiifedi'i'ates, el.ited 
With past sueress, resoK ed to altai k the I'l eneli ill tin ir intrenclimi'iits. 
Few batths, since the iiiM iilioii of gunpowder, liave been mon- olisti- 
note and bloodi , inlort lin.illv deelaied in favour of the allic.s, but it 
was dearlv piireli.isi d b\ the b.ss .d filtien thou.sund men , wlide tlio 
breneli, who lad fought iimbi <o\ei, lost only ten thousand. Mons 
was now (losi I\ iin< so i|. .Dili sun.mlcr of that iniporlaiit place 
closed the e no| ,iigii Nnll ino ,,f iiii|ioitaner occurred in Geriiianv, 
Italy, 01 .'s|i.iiii , but J.oiiis. Iiiiding Ins n souroes exhausted, once again 
made on iiiisueei s,|ul i lloii t,, idiiun jieaee. 

Coiifereoees W. le o]H 10 d at Gi rtundeiiberg (s.I). I'BO, but the 
allies, iidliieiieed b\' M ulio.i.jiio], .md Frtiice Eugene, rojeeti'd the 
propositions of tlie 1 II10 !i ling, lie was, however, unwilling to break 
off the iiegiiii.itions, a.ol iln- t oiifereiieps were eontiliued even after the 
hoatile iiriiins li.id .nlii i!l\ t.ileii the fnld. The duke of .Marlborough 
took scver.d loilitnd pUe.'s m blander*, but nolliing of import,nice 
WM done in turio.iin oi I'lediiiom ; and the niislortunes of the allies 
in fqiiiin inoie ihan i ounterbal.uired their other successes. The .Arch¬ 
duke (hurles, aided I'V the l.ngli.sit gi iieial, Stuiiliopc, twice defeated 
hit nruJ, and u second lime gamed pos-session of Madrid ; instead of 
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aftproviBg &me adnmtngpft, he loitered in the CApiUl ontil forced to 
ntme bj the united force* of the French and Spaniard*, under the 
dttke ofVendome, The allies retired towards Catalonia, and marched, 
fiec the Bake of subsistence, in two bodies. Stanhope, who commanded 
the rear dirision, allowed himself to he surrounded at Rnhuejja, and 
was forced to surrender at discretion Staremherfj, who led the prin¬ 
cipal dirision, was soon after (orcod to enp;ape at a dismlranlnj^e, hut 
he made such able dispositions, that Vendenu* was compelled to retreat, 
and the imp^Tialists contnuied ihcjr ninrdi in s;tfetv. They were, 
however, so weakened and (iisjuuifd hv Stanhxpe's misfoi tune, that 
they could not check the victorious pro^n'-'S of Pliilip. 

A revolution in the hnj^liah cabinet pron'd of more copi'wajiience to 
Louis than even the 5Uee*“.s of his arm'; in Spain. The t^uecii, a 
womim of feelile mind, had lone' }i< cn nndf r the iidlnenee o| iJw duchess 
of Marlhorou^ii, who <li(l loit alw,i\'. us.' hit power (linTf-tion. 
A new l,t>ourite, Mrs. M.ish.un. Mipplmttd the diirlu uud was 
gamed oitr hv IIarie\ and M. dohn, lo indue.- tin qinu n tn make a 
total cimii^o* in the administnitton Ihis would liave betm nnpnssilde 
if tlie wings had cuiitinm-d i<i tlu* coutideTiee (d the natitin, hut 

niim> tircmiisiaiKcs coninhuied to (hiiitnish thejr poput(mt\. 'J’be 
weight of tiixcft, orcasioned hv the txptii^'s nf th(‘ w.ir. hej^an tube 
fell as a burden, i^hcn victories, from llu ir vei\ tref|uemv, c'caHed to 
eiCite jo\ ; the eondiict ot the ailh*?, whn (.utlrni’d tliat " Kngland 
should hglit for all and p.av for all g.ne lusl dissalisfactioii . am! the 
rejection of the Krerii h King'* olhis at (IrrlinMicnl>erg was^jil«tly 
repatd'.d n'i tia* tniimjdi (d ptn.iie .ojil uien m. i r pul'ir<’ p.'li-’v. In 
addition to ihesi groun.U (d disiounm, ih. toiu ' i,iis(d the «'iv that 
the ^'thmeh was m dancer, on :i'(nuiii f,( ihe fi^nut shown t.i the 
disfKUllers, and (he wlugs, iiislt' id uf alin.-lit* iinpulativui d* r'dute 
ifiieii. unwis(‘lv att'mpi/’d to Mien., ih* ihuijoui b\ tone, Ih Henry 
Sochev^rell ]»rtaelaii a s< riiioti |r»|ui, i)|, i.ud ma\or iiiwhieh lie 
bittcrijk alt*»(ked the diss« ater*. and adviM.ili-d ih' exoh.dMl doctrines 
ofpjusive ohrdumi' ar,d ruiTi-r. sisfanr.- ”1 huuch it was but a poor 
contt'inptihle j'roduriion, h is tlieiu.hiK. ol f-arlv, th n it ua* 
printed, and foj (\ thouvmd (opu's are val Ii.jm l.icn sold inaw<*ek 
la Jin<jtiicr \M'eh. jt would pioi.ahU hi\e h( en lorpfitten, liud not 
Godoipliin, who was personailv allatkid ju ilo' <’.uninons. ]M(siiaded 
kiift friends to make u the sui<|ect of a p u lianit ntarv imp':w hiiant. 
Common scn@«' revolted from sinlian ah-iirditv, the gener'Uis ftrlmgs 
of ibe nation were iidisted rm the Ride of ih, preacher, ami tins hvuu- 
palhy was) soon trmstrrred (ohneau<'- 1 tuniig tiis Inal, flu' [topuhifc 
showed the livcdicsl zeal in ht" b* halt, and w ht ii he was found ouiltv. 
the House of lx>rds. dr* idino popular tumults, jaissed ii '^enterne *0 
lenient, tliat it was haih’d hv tlie tones as a triumph 

The persecution of .Sachcvercil was the rum ol tlie v'lugs, the 
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S hr^ aw(ire of their unpopularity, dismissed «dl her miawters racc^ 
drake of Marlborongh; and a new cabinet was formed under the, 
fli|i^k€S of Mr. Harley, who was soon after created earl of Oxford* 
Jk JBew parliament was summonsed, in which the tories had an over¬ 
whelming majority (a.d. but the ministers did not abandon the 
Weign policy of their predecessors; and copious supplies were voted 
for the maintenance of the war. 

At this crisis an unexpected event changed the situations and views 
of all parties. The Emperor Joseph died without issue ; his brother 
Cltarlcs, the claimant of the .''paiiisli crown, succeeded to the empire, 
and the liberties of Euiope iveie tlius exposed to as much danger from 
the aggrandizement of the liouse of Austria, as from tliat of the Bour¬ 
bon familv. The campaign was l.inguidly conducted iu every quarter, 
and ere its conclusion, tlic ihighsh minisleis were secretly negotiating 
with France. 

After manv disgiaccful iiitiigues, in whidi all tlie actors .sacrificed 
the interests of the n.if ion to paity purposes, the duke of M.ulborough 
was stripped of all his cinploviiients, and confcicnccs for a general 
peace commenced at I’tiocht The succcssne deaths of the dauphin 
of France, his son the duke of Buigumly, and his gr.indson the duke 
of Bretagne, left only the sakiy duke of Anjuu bftwc. u I’hilip and 
the throne of Fiance. The union of the Friun li .uid 'p ''u 1 , npjiMrchics 
filled the ronfi'der.ites wnli no iim'e,is'mab]i' ap'.'.i •loii'-, .uid the 
English ministers were obliged to tliieaii u tb P , woubl lem w the 
war, tfnlcss riiili|i icnounecd bis nglit nl sucression to tin' lluoiic of 
France (a.d l 7 J‘d). 'Vben this inipoit.int point was obtained, the 
English and Fieneb agreed upon a cess.uion of arms, (be Dutch and 
the imperialists coatiiiued the e.iiiipaign, but w itb such ill-siicccss that 
they wore induced to renew the coulereiices for peace. t)n tbcJlstof 
March, 17 l'k the treaties between the dilferenl poweis wcie signed at 
I’trecht by the plenipoteiiliiuies of Fi.inec, I'lngbind, Piussia, recently 
exalted into a kingdom, S.ivoy, and the I'nitcd Prorinces. The 
emperor held out until the following ye.ar, when he signed n treaty at 
Itastadt, less fvvourable than th.it which had been offered at T^tic'cht; 
anil the king of Spam, with more uductanco, gave his adhesion to the 
general arrangements. 

Few jubjis'ls li.ave bei ii niou- fiercely contested than the conduct 
of the English ministers lii relation to the treaty of Ftrecht; the rea¬ 
son is jrertectly obt ions; both the political parties that divided the 
noUon liud acted wrong; the wliigs continued the war after all its 
reasonable objects had been gained ; the tories concluded a peace in 
which the advantages tliat England might have claimed, from the suc- 
OCM of her arms, were wantonly sacrificed. The people of England 
generally disliked the peace, and the commercial treaty with Franco 
was rejected by a majority of nine votes, iu Ibc House of Commons. 
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The ifbigg now began to pretend that tbe Pwteitnnt mcceMion wu in 
danger, and the alarm apreading rapidly, broag^t back to tbeir patty a 
laige »hare ef iu former popatarity. Nor were these apprehensions 
groundless; through the influence of the Jacobites, the esiri of Oxford 
was remored from his office, and a new administration, more faroarable 
to the house of Stuart, formed under tlie auspices of Su John, lord 
Bolingbroke. But before the court of St. Oeminins could derive any 
advantage from this change, the queen, harassed hy the intrigues and 
quarrels of Iier serronts, sank into a lethargy, and her death disap- 
|Kjmtod (Ik hiqiesof the Pretender and his adherents (August 1, ]71d). 
.Sever.'il nliig lords, without being summoned, attended the council, 
\|jr(li \Mis (if eoiirsi' Iield .at the demise of the croon, and (he torics, 
overawed, enneiirrod in issuing ,iii order for (lie proclamation of the 
elector of ll.inover, as (ieorge 1 , king of (ireat Britain and Ireland. 


''lit: . ti .—!'■ >'r t/ir (iiyiit if Jfiitfiti. Cliarli'‘i XII. of 
Sirnlcil. 

Js 'h. • ' . l.ist s.ui'ins, Ko Iiiise eonfiiied our attention to the svars 
nil 1 h 1 mill. ,'111 Ilf I.IIIIIS X[\'. exdted in (he south and svest of 
l.'f . ii is'iig iti’- pi nod, the iioilherii and eastern divisions of 
t isii ii.‘1 e I’ 1 allied hv the riv.ilry ot tun iif ihe most oxtraor- 

. 1,,' ill' n.iliiti , 1(1. ill'll on llh stage of huiil.in life, Peter the 

(irr.il (•■ < ' . 1. i’"i ' .nies X 11 ef .'^uedin. Befoie entering on 
tl.i ir li 'I' :ii"'i' if" a lunl relrospi'et ol the iitl'.nrs of (he 

Xi'ii' a I to, .oi'-si Di I'i till ('/.,ir Al'Xis and the rengiiatioii of 

(y U' II t '!j I isli lla 

1 I I 'll ■ .idiii:iiisti.,;Mn o( \le\is, Has,i., hegiin iiiindly to emerge 
from I'le li I’.ui'in into 'Miieh ii h.id heea |iliiTige(l h\ ilie .MongoU.in 
iinasion in.i saliM i|aiiit mil n.ii- He n lorineil the l.in», eiM-nur.iged 
(’(iniin* ri e. .ind p itioiii/eil the arts, he reiovired ^inoleiisko frian the 
]'i Its, and previiiteil the links Ironi (si.ihlishiiig tlair doniinimi ovei 
tie t oss.ick tiih'is. Ills sou '1 111 iiihire, tliougli of .i weak constitution, 
steadilv pursued the s.iiueeouisr ol iigoroiis policy. ‘‘He lived. ’ says 
a native Itussnni liislonan, “the j"\ and di light ol lii.s peojiie, and died 
amidst their sighs and tears, On the day ot Ins derease, Moscow was 
in the same slate of distress whuh Itoine felt at the death of 'I'llus. " 
John, the brother and successor of Theodore, was a prince of weak 
intellects; his amhitious sister, Siphia, seized for a time on tlie sove¬ 
reignty, excluding her young hrotlier Peter, to vvliom Theodore had 
bequeathed the crown. During seven years of bojhood Peter endured 
Sophia's galling yoke, but when he reached Lis seventeenth year, he 
took advantage of the genertd indignation excited by the niisconduct 
of the government, to shut tlrat princes* up in a nunnery and banish 
her f»Tourile into a distant part of the empire. 
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' BtMuric wac scene of an extraerdtoatyreTOln^oB (iJ>. 16M): 
4}ie4^ninoy of arutocracy arose to rach a height, that the energy 
4Utd a>mmons roted for the soirender of their Hherdes to the kag, and 
Ferdinand III., almost without any effort of his own, was thru inrested 
TOth absolute power. On his death (a.d. 1670), his saceegwr, 
Christian V,, commenced war against Charles XL, king of Sweden, 
who, thongh assailed by a powerful league, defended himself with great 
ability and success. Charles XI., after the restoration of peace, tried 
to make himself us absolute as tlic kings of Denmark, hut h* died 
pmnaturely (a.I). 1697). leaving his crown to his son Charles XII., 
who has been deservedly styled the Alexander of the North. 

I’eter the Great coraniciicrd his reign by defeating the Turks, from 
whom lie wrested the advantageous port of Asof, which opened to bis 
subjects the commerce of the Black Sea. This acquisition enlarged 
his views; ho resolved to make Biissia the centre of trade between 
Europe and Asi.a, to connect the Dwina. tlic Volga, .and the Don, by 
canals, thus opening a water coniiiiuiiication between the iiorllierii seas 
anil the Black and the Caspian Seas. To eomplete tliis magnificent 
plan, he determined to build a city on the Baltic .Sea, winch should be 
the emporium of northern commeicc and tiie c.ipit.il of Ins dominions. 
A still greater proof of Ins iMsdom. and of his aiixietv to secure the 
prospciity of his subjects, was Ins undertaking a tour through Europe, 
for the purpose of acquiiing instruction and liriiiging liack to his sub¬ 
jects the improvements of more civili.tcd nations. In 169(1, having 
established a regency to direct the goveriimcut during his absence, he 
departed from his dominions as a private gentleman, in the train of the 
amhassadors that he h.id sent to (lie principal courts of Europe. Am- 
stcrduiii, at that time one of the most flourishing commercial cities in 
Europe, W 08 the first place that arrested his attention; he entered 
himself as a common carpenter in one of the principal dock-yards, 
labouring and living exactly like the other workmen. Thence he came 
to England, where he examined and studied the principal naral 
arsenals. King William jireseiiteil the esar with an elegant yacht, and 
permitted him to engage several ingenious artificers in his service. 
After n year's absence, Peter returned home, greatly improved bimseif) 
and accompanied by a tnun of men well qualified to instraot his 
Subjects. 

Anxious to extend hu dominions on the eastern side of the Baitiii, 
he entered into an alltance against Sweden with Frederick Attguatw, 
factor of Saxony, who had succeeded John Sohieski on the throne of 
Poland, and Frideric IV., king of Denmark (a.d, 1700). The Daaai 
Momenced the war by invading the territories of the duke of llolstsin' 
Ontterp, b««(bei'-in-law and ally of the king of Swed«. Their yungma 
WM dower than they rxpeelMkMd, in the midst of their career, th^ 
were aneited by inleUigeace if^he dangers that meoaoed iheit ««« 
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OuriMXIL,uadaaotedb]rtlwpoii«r«ftlieiMgv«,TW()lwd 
to fatty the wir into the dominicou of Demmrk; whiitt hi* fleot, 
itMagtheneil bj u £ngli(h tqmtdroB, blookoded Oopeabogen, he nid- 
duJf embarked hit troop* at CariKTona, aad baring easily efFocted a 
pMMge, laid siege to the dty, by land. Frederick, cut off from lui 
dominions by the Swedish craisers, and alarmed by the imminent 
danger of hit fleet and capital, concluded a peace highly faonooruble 
to the Swedes, Icaring his Russian and Polish allies to continue (he 
contest. 

No sooner had Charles concluded the treatv, than he rcsolred to 
turn his iirms against the Russians, oho were iM’sicguig Narro with a 
force of eighty thousand nnn; though his omi army did not exceed 
ten thousand, tlie heroic king of Sweden Koldiv resolved to iittaek 
his enemies in their intrcnchnu nts. As soon ns his artillery hod 
opened a small breach, he lOiiiin.inded Ins ineu to luiiiinec to the 
charge with fixed Iiayoneis, A hloim of simw, thnt blew full in their 
faces, added to ibe eoiifusum into wbieli ibe undisrijilined Uussiana 
were tbrown by tins danng a'-s.iult, tiie very su[>eriorilv of thi irnum- 
hers added to llieir eonfu^inii, utter a eontest of three hours' duration 
they were totally routed; (igblmi llieusatid ol tlie besiegers fell in the 
battle or flight, tbirtr thousand u tniiiiii d prisoners, all their ni Iillery, 
baggage, and ammunition, became the prev of the conquerors. The 
caar was not dishearti nod liy tln‘- defeat, w hicli he attnliufed to the 
riglit caute, the ignorance and li.iibaiism of Ins subjects; “1 knew," 
he said, “that the .Swedes should beat us. but ihev will teach us to 
liccome conquerors in our turn.” Tboiigli at ilic liead of fortv thousand 
men, he did not venture to encounter Ins rival, but evacuated the 
provincM thnt he had invaded. 

Having wintered at Naiva, Charles marched against the Pole* and 
>Saxons, who were encamped in tlie neighbourhood of Riga; he forrod 
a passage across the Jfuna, ond gained acompirte victorv. Tlieuce he 
entered as a conqueror into Courlaiid and Liihuama, scarcely oncouii- 
tenag any opposition. Encouraged by this success, be formed the 
project of dethroning King Augustus, who hud lost the affection of the 
Poles by the undisguited prefertucc which ho showed for hi* Saxon 
subjects. With thi* design he entered into a •ecret correspondence 
with Kadzrewiski, the cardinal primate, by whose means sueh a spirit 
of opposiUoii wau raised in the diet and senate, that Augustus sought 
pMce os his only means of safety. Charles refused to treat unless the 
Preselected a new king; and Augustus, convinced that he could only 
po tee t hi* eroWTi by the sword, led his army to meet the Swedes, in a 
qMKiott* plain uearCltssau (s.ti. 1702). The Polish monarch had 
mtk hki alwQt twmity-four thovaand men, the fonie* of ChoHe* did 
Bot exceed half that nanibeT; but the Swedes, flodied by reornt ooa* 
goesti, gained a complete victory; aai Aagvwtus, after having made in 
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iMia tont heroic efforts to rtiHy his troops, was forced lo iy, lOBYiDg 
tboAnetsy-in possession of all his artillery and baggage. Aseotrad 
tsnmph at Pultosk, in the following campaign, gave sach enconrage- 
NMBt to the enemies of Angastus, that he rras formally deposed by the 
^t (a.d. 1704 ), and the vacant crown given to Stanislaus Leciifisld, 
who had been nominated by the king of Sweden. 

Peter had not been in the mean time inactive; thongh he had Hot 
given much assistance to his ally Augustus, he had made a powerful 
diversion by invading Ingria, and taking Narva, so recently the scene 
of his misfortunes, by storm. At the same time he founded hti pro¬ 
jected capital in the heart of his new conquests, and hy his judicious 
measures protected the rising city from the attacks of the Swedish 
generals. St. Petersburgb, founded on a marshy island in the river 
Neva, during a destructive war, and surrounded by countries recently 
subdued or still hostile, rose rapidly into importance, and remained in 
perfect security whilst nil around was in confusion. Augustus had 
not yet resigned all hopes of recovering his crovm ; he concerted 3 
scheme of operations with Peter, and sixty thousand Russians entered 
Poland to drive the Swedes from their recent acquisitions. Charles 
was not daunted hy the numbers of his enemies; he routed the Russian 
divisions suecessivelv, and inspired such terror hy the rapidity of 
his movements, which seemed almost miraculous, that the Russians 
retreated to their own country (a.d 17(ff>). In the me.intime a victory 
obtained by a division of the Swedish nniiy over the Saxons, opened to 
Charles n passage into the liereditary dominions of his rival, and 
crossing the Odei, he appeared in Saxony at the head of twenty-four 
thousand men. Augustus was forced to conclude peace on the most 
humiliating conditions. Charles wintered in flermany, where his pre¬ 
sence created considerahle alarm. He denmnded from the emperor 
toleration for the Protestants of Silesia, and the relinquishment of the 
quota which Sweden was bound to fiirnisli for its (Jerman provinces. 
Involved in the war of the succession, .Joseph submitted', and the fears 
with which the presence of Cliarles filled the allied powers were soon 
dispersed by ids deptirture in quest of new adventures*. 


^ 1 Itf wa* jfrwAilA iitv|il. nvwl l.r turn m (hfcrtof war fhnn Rft pnnnftit acotn, 

wwjK'rui ii rtt^tuniix tin- ilmrflu'a lit , lumnler In Uic courw of tiie ronvenMiAioji 

iiitt l'ri4M4AiiU . rr^thtnl ti' MarSlHsrnti^i pfrt'nTfN) Ihtt Cbiirleii bat] a 

hw mmmiiirtnirf^. " Hftil tljr <•! riNtuv! •\>ir*bni to, and »•* i»t, Uwar<ffcr<, 

tlint I fIdniM hutnwm a ZetiUt^ran : iikrlr tn tnrm an aliianco with leOtrit. A 
nmail, I lUt not kiN*» aluu Dttghi been < i>f Kiivaia Irins open Wfrre the tnltilp 
Uni oottNHwmc* i att^rr «'nb whicb Chftrloi ipoW of iVirt. 

• Hw <iak«of MarDiitffMliib want mtoSa*. . rsfvcalnl k» Um* tinkt'Uto roal infimtkwM of tb>a 
(wqg Ui duauada tiw bwixlwb itMmarrh fniro sSwtHlHib iRsiMiTh He, dwruftire, koWrk bW 
UtltiliOiig itea olfar» at le<wi« MV. Harlbo- ' )i>arc willMHit tnakiiuf ai»v prupoaaH, coWrtrtcod 
ro«i|^-aria <00 «aiiU«tn a ptiitknan to anior iImi tba tiiipwHia of ('luiHen anUi tte nndpralr 
itnMiliiAafy M Uwf^actnf hta miaakt*. H« rwMl) be MftvufiMKtaiNNi, as^aif Iw Ao- 

cmupbaMMod <-barica oti bH rirtiwaa. and * nModa woatd be granted. ^ 

aran wigfmmtd bb amb4j to demo taatm- • 
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. JP.r»m StxsBf, CSude* ]Mi«h«d back into Poland, wbm P«tcr m* 
in«J(ii)g fome in^ctoai efftfttt to nTive tfae partj of Aaguatos. Petor 
retired before bit rital, who had, bowem, the satis&etion of defealice 
an array of twenty thousand Rtusiana, strongly intrenched. latoxioatad 
by loocess, be rejected the csar't offers of peace, dcdariog that b4 
would treat at Moscow*; and without forming any systematic phm oft 
operations, he crossed the frontiers, reaolred on the destruction of that^ 
ancient city. Peter prerented the advance of the Swedes, on the 
direct line, by destroying the roads and desolating tlie country; Charles, 
after having endured great privations, turned off towards the Ukraine, 
whither he had been invited by Maaeppn, the chief of the Cossacks, 
who, disgusted by the conduct of the czar, had resolved to throw off 
his allegiance. In spite of all the obstacles that nature and the enemy 
could throw in his way, Charles reached the place of rendezvous; 
but he liad the mortification to find Mazcpjta appear in his camp 
as a fugitive rather than on ally, for the czar had discovered his 
treason, and disconcerted his schemes by the punishment of his 
associates. 

A still greater misfortune to the Swedes was the loss of the convoy 
and the ruin of the reinforcement they had expected from Livonia. 
General Leweuhaupt, to whose cure it was entrusted, had been forced 
into three general engagements by the Russians; tmd tiiough be had 
eminently distinguished himself by liis courage and conduct, he was 
forced to set fire to his wagons to prevent their fulling into tlic hands 
of the enemy. Undaunted by these luisfurtunes, Charles continued 
the campaign even in the depth of a winter' so severe that two tbou> 
sand men were at once frozen to death alniosl in his presence. At 
length he laid sit^c to Pultowa, a fortified city on tln^frontiers of tha 
Ukraine, which contained one of tlie czar's principal magazines. Tb* 
garrison was numerous and the resistance obstinate; ('harlei himself 
was dangerously wounded in the heel whilst viewing the works; and 
while be was still confined to his tent he learned that Peter was 
advancing with a numerous army to raise the siege. I>eaving seven 
thousand men to guard the works, Charles ordered his soldiers to march 
and meet the enemy, while he accompanied them in a litter (July 8, 
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hfntijr (tood fenn, »kI gw 4* kone mm rnfftami^M 
ia 4« nor, !■ tke biub time tk* <Mr’s urtiUmy niade 
^^Naihlkaroc ia the Svediik line; and Cluziei, i4o had k«M femed 
.'jiiakaDdoa kit otumon ia kit forced morchet, in rain contendkdafaiBat 
mit ibnaidakie duodrantage. After a dreadful combat of Ma«-4aa 
hin bma' duration, tbe Swedith annf True irretriefably miaedi eiglA 
i tfcmrand of their beet troops were left dead on the held, six tkanmd 
I mn taken prisoneis, and about tweWiP thousand of the fugitiwi ware 
'•Mm after forced to tunender on the banks of the Dnieper, from seaat 
of boats to crou the rirer. Charles, accompanied hy about three hnn- 
' dred of bis guards, escaped to Bender, a Turkish town in Benarabk, 
akandoning all his treasures to bis rival, including the rich spoaia -of 
Pdaad and Saxon;. 

Few victories have ever had such important consequences as that 
which the cesr won at Pulfowa; in one fatal day Charles left the 
frnits of nine years’ victories; the veteran army that had been the 
terror of Europe was completely ruined; those who escaped from the 
fatal held were taken prisoners, but they found a fate scarcely better 
than death, fur they were transported by the czar to colonise the wilds 
of Siberia; tire elector of Siixony re-entered Poland, and drove Btonbiaus 
fitom the throne; the kings of Denmark’ and Prussia revived old 
daiasi on the Swedish provinces, while the victorious Peter invaded 
aat only Livonia and Ingria, but a great part of Finland. Indeed, 
hut for the interference of the German emperor and the maritime 
powers, the Swedish monarchy would have been rent in pieces. 

Charles, in his exile, formed a new plan for the destruction of his 
hated rival; he instigated the Turks to attempt the conquest of 
and flattered himself that he might yet enter Moscow at the 
head of a Mohammedan army. Tbe bribes which Peter favishly 
bestowed on the counsellors of the sultan, for a time faustrated these 
intriguee; but Charles, through his friend Poniatowski, rnfarmed the 
nitan of his visier’t corruption, and procured the depoekioa that 
■anister. Pupruli, who succeeded to tbe office of viaier, was aveiseto 
W lUssian war, but he was removod at the end of two months, andihd- 
mals of office given to the pacha of Syria, who oommenoed bit adnuno- 
tntion by sending the Russian ambassador to tbe prison of the Sateen 
Utmrnn. 

The earns made Urn moat vigoroiis piepantaoas far 4e atw wter 
bf whwh he wai menaced (aat. 1 711)* Ifa Turiudi Tufac„ OK the 
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afl A« Aiw 4 f dte diMM «ll^ k 
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j w itti ving tiut t &TO{d>}e OB w rt t iaQr pMwted telF fbr jjtib tt kg 
pa Mtatiy iiwn tha Makaamedan fokc, nrited cm to klk to " 
tat be Hawtat, npidlj adraMeiiig, leacksd the ncrtkeni Imi^ «t i 
°£mtb, am Yaaii, the MokhtTtan espitai Hen ke RimiaM 
the pnaniiM of Prince tJantemir were iiiniorj; the Mo 
'hi|pp tn^ the Toridth away, treated the tnnden u enemnt) i 
-nnaed to aappip then with pweisons ; in the mean tine, the eixkl 
amTing, formed a fortified camp in their front, while hii ntti holt ol 
tight eatrahy iwept round their linea and cut off all faring pattiw. 
Iha Euaaiasa defeated three succeinTe attempt* to (tom tiieir {»• 
treaehiBeoU ; hut they mast hare yielded to the effects of fatigue an 4 
Cuoine, had not the Empress C’athenne', who accompanied her husbatld 
daring the campaign, sent a prirale meesoge to the riaier, witieS 
iadoeed him to open negotiations. A treaty was concluded on tenia 
whkh, though serere, were more fuTouralde than Peter, under ta 
circamstance*, could reasonably have hoped ; the Rassiani retired hi 
■afety, and Charles reached the Turkish camp, only to lean ta 
dswnfiill of all his expectations. 

A new (cries of intrigues in tlic court of Constantinople led (o 
the appointment of a new vixier; but this minister was little inclined 
to gratify the king of Sweden , on the contrary, warned by the fate of 
hk predeoeesors, he resolved to reinore him from the Ottoman empin 
(ajo. 1713). Charles continued to Unger; even after he had ractHYCd 
a letter of dismissal from the sultan’i own hand, he retolred to mnahli 
and when a resolution was taken to send him away by forces hi 
determined, with his few attenilant% to dare the whole strength if 
the Turkish empire. After a ficnc resistance, he was eaptur^ nd 
ewarayed a prisoner to Adrianople ; on fait road be learned tint 
Stanislaus, whom he liod raised to the throne of Poland, waa Kkewtoi 
a Turkith captive but buoyed up by ardent hopes, he sent a meaiagi 
to hit fellow-sufferer, never to make peace with Augustit*. Anotilitr 
nrrilation in the diran rerired the hopes of Cbariea, and iadaead 
yUm to nmaia in Turkey, when his return to the North weald prt>- 
hih^ hart rettorad him to his former eminence. The Swedes, under 
Qaaenl Steenbock, gained one of the most brilliant Tictories that had 
heea obtained during the war, over the united foren of the Dane! tid 
8 izoH,at Gadeboadi, in the doeby of Mecklenbeig; hot die compierac 
-taked hk fiuM ^ boraiag the defenoekes town ef AltoM, ta e utto gi 
whieh eaeited the iad^natioo of all Europe, Thk, hewemv 
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Iw* •enic« that Steenbock conld perfonn to his absent master; nnabie 
tp ^rerent the josctfon of the Basuans with the Danes and SaSost, 
he retreated hefoif. supeiior nambers, and by the artifices of Boron 
Ooertz, obtained a temporary refuge in a fortress belonging to the duke 
’O^Holsteiii. The allies, however, pursued their advantages so vigorously 
‘tlut Steenbock and his followers were forced to yield themsOlvts 
nrisoners of war. Ooerti, however, in some degree averted the oonse* 
^uences of tliis calamity by a series of political intrigues, whidr 
excited various jealousies and discordant interests between the setrsiml 
enemies of Sweden. 

xbe czar in the mean time pushed forward his conquests on the 
side of Finland; and the glory of his reign appeared to be eoosum- 
mated by a naval victory obtained over the Swedes near the island of 
Oeland (a.d. 1714). This unusual success was celebrated by a 
friumphal entry into St. Petersburgb, at which Peter addressed his 
subjects on the magnitude of the advantages they bad derived from bis 
government. Charles heard of his rival’s progress unmoved; but when 
he learned that the Swedish senate intended to make his sister regent 
and to make peace with Russia and Denmark, he announced hU 
intention of returning home. He was hnnouraldy escorted to the 
Turkish frontiers; liut though orders had been given that he should 
be received with all due honour in the imperial domiuions, he traversed 
Germany incognito, and towards tlie close of the year reached Stralsund, 
the capital of Swedish Pomerania. 

Cliarles, at the opening of the next campaign, found himself 
surrounded with enemies (a.d. 17H>). Stralsund itself was besieged 
by the united armies of the Prussians, Danes, and Sax«^ while the 
Russian fleet, which now rode triumphant in the Uultic,%reAtened a 
descent upon Sweden. After an obstinate defence, in which the 
Swedish monarch displayed all his accustomed bravery, Stralsund was 
forced to capitulate, Charles having previously escaped in a small 
vessel to his native shores. All Europe believed the Swedish mo¬ 
narch undone; it was supposed that he could no longer defend his oim 
dominions, when to the inexpressible astonishment of every one, it was 
announced that he had irrvaded Norway, His attention, however, 
was less engaged by the war than by the gigantic intrigues of his new 
iavourito, Goerli, who taking advuutage of a coolness between the 
. Httssians and the other enemies of Sweden, proposed that Peter and 
Charles should unite in strict amity, and dictate the law to Europe. A 
part of this daring plan was the removal of the elector of Hanover from 
the Luglish throne, and the restoration of the exiled Stuarts. But while 
the negotuttions were yet in progress, Charles invaded Norway a lecoad 
time, and iaveeted the casUe of Fr^erickshall in the very depth of 
winter. But while engaged in viewing the works, be wai ttmek by a 
cfsnoft-bail, nd wm dmd before any of his aUendaato came to his 
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Wiisfance (ajj. I7I8)'. The Sffc^uh lenste little grief for 
Ae Ion of the wwlilte king; on the fint new of hit death, bit ■ 
fiimrite, Baron Ooert*, wae arratei hronght to trlifl, and pot to death 
m a ridicnloai charge of treason. The cronm was conftrr^ npon t le 
late king'* lister, bat she won resigned it to her husband, the prii ce 
of Hene, both being compelled to swear that theyneTer wonldattem^ft 
the re-eiUbliihment of arbitrary power. Negotiation* for peace werle 
commenced with all the hostile powers, and treaties concluded with at! 
bat Rosaa (a.d, 1730). The ap|>earance of an English fleet in tha 
Baltic, coming to aid the Swedish squadron, however, finally di^ied\ 
Ae CBir to pacific measure*; and he consented to grant peace, on con- 1 
dition of being permitted to retain Ingria, Livonia, and part of Finland 
(a.d. 1721 ). Thus the great northeni war terminated, just a* it was ^ 
about to be connected with the politics of southern Europe, , 

1 1ff JoinwHn clijrifU'r of (lui'on MI. i. iln' Imi loinmnit oh tlio life of ihtl Aittsft. 
lujtfus Bjirmr,- 

th) «lwi fouuJalioii ‘.lainU i|h' narnor'. pnilf, Tlif inarili Iktjhh m uiilliaiy alsV, 

Hoff jil.t 111 . Id ''ilnli'li Clilirlr) \iiil ii,Ul"li'mi hiM'lc ijiiHTiJihI H»lll 

' Sirni lltiiiiiir- ('iinnli Ihc lulitan 

A (UnM I'f mliimaiii o kihI i f (lit. Aial hiuIit tiiirricuili'. llw 

So iaiigt'r. fni/lii liim, niitl nu laUiiin tire; llriuiiiiimr Haul,norcolil, lti»rirer»t Jrliv, 

Off lAvp, nVr 1, if, r.lniiU li;» »iili’(lotiioiii | lliilc, lili.liiinr (if ri, liulo I'iiIImhih iIui 
th)«ow|ii(fBl Inril III iili'aHini awl of |min. I Tlir Taii'|,ii.lnsl Iicth Iwir* tii« I'n'liOn touidi. 
Nojim til li,i) ji.iitii m'jitrit mill, \iiil .lioiv. Iil» imu'tii'*lil ilulolit liuji, 

Afar loimiU till- iniinfi, ho ni'hi'i In ihr fnlil ('miili hum it a ihtiU .!i)i)i!i(anl In »all 

BtImIU lurrmuiiliiiff hiiigii tlirir |>'iam I'nio- { W liih' I.kIh* iiiift|i m', aid alarm ilolxiw 
Iwin, j llni iliJ na I'lMiniinilriiKtl'hpimwiHnid’ 

And imt f»|ii(nla!r, aiiil niu' rmipi | Uni im .uIh i rii il i ini'iin marl lit. ni<l ’ 

I'wor cotirta hi*^wl, bill »|irr.alii hiT rbiirnii ' Ihd mal nainanlw |ini l)ir falal hwiikI'' 
m .am, ||F j lit h<i>,lih' luilluitin )in-iHi tiiiii In iba gmunil' 

"Think nnlhiligiainnl," lii'fnm,"iill nii(i|;lil llmlall aa> ili.liiii-hn a lurrrn klrninl, 
rpDain, A lidii tain «<, o'nl a 'Inlnmn li.Hni 

(III M&oiia . VI all., Iill (idliir .laniianlt lit, fit lHl l'ii'iianii\nl «liuliiba»>irlil|(r(B irtli', 
.Suit ill Iw mine tnwalh (In pnlar .ki In |i uni a Innul, "I aif'lll a lair 



CHAPTER Tin. 


GROWTH OF the MERCANTILE AND COLONIAL SYSTEM: 


Skctio.v I, EtUihliihnwnt of tko Ilanovirian Sttaxtdon irt 
Enpland. 

UvRim the wars that had been waged against Louis XIV., the fundinjr 
(Bystem wm established in England; it commenced by the fouadinir of 
a National Bank (s.d ItiPd). which lent its capital to the government 
at a lower rate of interest than was then usual. Further loans were 
contracted to support the exigencies of the wars; parliament guaranteed 
he pajTuent of the interest, without entering into any obligation to 
restore the capital, which was transferal.Ie to any one. The gradual 
extension of the wealth of the nation facilitated the grow th of this 
system, "hieh soon gave England commanding influence on the Con¬ 
tinent. riie fainlities of raising money possessed by the English 
government ena led it to eonelude subsidiary treaties, and set the 
of id led states in motion. Iniernally the funding system 
wrought a sti 1 greater change, a great jinrtion of the political Mu- 
ence previously possessed l,y the landed aristocracy was transferred to 

uflbrded great facilities for aeenrnulating the profits of industry, mid 
thui fostered the g.owib ot an intelligent and opulent middle class, 

House of Commons. Even at the treaty of Utreelit, th#i mercantile 
system began to manifest Itself in all its .strength. Grants of cora- 
inercud privileges were made the conditions of peace with the 
mantimo powers, and territorial concessions were made with a regard 
0 the interests ot tiade r.itlier than power. Justly as the British 
negocia ors at I trecbl may be blamed for not taking sufficient advan- 
togc of be position in wlmii tlieir country was placed by the victories 

concluded laid 

Ibe four ilation ol tbe eommeieial superioriiy of England; it also con- 
tmned the germs of two future wars, but these consequences were 
slowly devel«i,ed; and at the cmninenccmcnt of the eighteenth 

.rSpe ^‘'-"n.ercL sute 

The accession of George I. produced a complete change in the 

whifs ^re the sole possessors of office, and on the new clecliorcon- 
^uent on the demise of the crown, they obtained a decided majorilT 
Ci parliament I nfortunately they used their power to crush '^their 
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politied sdTmarie*; the cfaie^i oi the !«te minirtrj were lnpeaett«<i 
for high treason, aiui their prosecstion was hurried forward so rindie- 
tireljr, that Lords Boiinghtoke and Ormond fl*d to the continent 
This seemed a feronrable moment to make an effort in fitrour of the 
exiled Stuarts, hut Ix)ui8 XIV., broken down hy age, infirmities, and 
misfortune, was unwilling to hazard a new war, which might disturb 
the minority of his great-griindson, for in consequence of the mortality 
in the royal family, this remote deseenilant wiis destined to l>e his 
successor. The death of Ixruls (!Sept. 1, I"!"’) fmther disroiicerled the 
projects of the Pretender and Ins ndliereiit--; tlie duke of Orleans, who 
was chosen regent hy the pathament of P.iria during the minority of 
Louis XV., adopted erery suggestion of the English amhassador. iho 
earl of Stair, for counter.-n ting the designs of the Jaeohiles; and he 
did them irreparahle injnrv lo" «s‘iziiig sinne ships laden ssilli arms 
and .ammunition, at a tune when it was niqxissihl. fur them to pur- 
ch.'tse any fresh suppli. llie j.rcohifes, howeser. jiersesered. and a 
plan was formed for a gem r.d iiisurreetion , hat this w.is defeated hy 
the Pretender’s imprudence, who jaein.itnrelv gino the e.nl of Mar n 
romniissinn to raise his riandard in S'oll.iiid Tin earl of M ,ir pos¬ 
sessed considerihie iiitliielice in the highl.md eiainlies; no sooner hod 
he proehiimed the Pretender, iiiider the title of .Jaiiies III , than the 
clans crowded to his stand.ird, mid he was soon at the head of nine 
thousand men, iiicludiiig seviral noldenien mid prisons of ilistmelion. 
Thus sujijiorled, he made liiniself niaster of I'lTlh. mi<) esiahlished his 
niithorlts in almost all tliat [sirt of Seotlaiid whiili hes north of the 
E'rith of Eorth. In the mean lime the gosernim lit w.is nimrind; tile 
jnenhite leaders ssho had ngree'l to rmsi tlie wi si of England were 
taken into custody, and ihi dukr of Arg'le was sent .ig.nnsf M.ir with 
all llic forces of North Iliilain, ,\n ill-ionlrired and noise i-xeeutcd 
insurrection of the Jar-olnles exploded in tlw north of England; its 
leaders, the earl of nerwentnater, I/ird Widilniiglon, and Mr Frnlrr, 
a Noithumlirian gentleman ofgreit iiifliiein <■. Wi re joimd hy several 
Scottish lords and a body of lliglilarid infnntiy Hot being tinnhle lo 
agree ufmn any rational jdan of opeiations. they wi re siiirounded by 
the roral forces in the town of I’restoii, and forced to suirender at 
discretion. It would hare been hetler fn the eharacter of the govern¬ 
ment had lenity been shown in these uiih.ijipy men, hut unfortunutely 
most of the leaders were doomed to suffer the penalties of high 
treason. 

In the mean time the earl of M.ir had fought an indeeisive battle 
with the duke of Argyle, which proved iieserlheKss ruinous to the 
Pretender's cause. Many who had been prcvioasly in doubt, derlared 
for the royal cause, and several of the insurgent leaden* ri^umed to 
their allegiance. In this desperate state of his affair#, the Prelander 
landed with a small train in Scotland: but finding Ids cause boMlpaa, 

Its ^ 
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b^ji^tuned to France with such of the leaders as did not expect pardon, 
whole country quietly submitted to the duke of Argyle. 

Before entering on the singular changes wrought by the policy of 
the duke of Orleans in Europe, it will be convenient to cast a brief 
l^ce at the affairs of Russia and Turkey. No sooner hod Peter die 
Oreat concluded peace with Sweden than he assumed the tide of 
emperor, with the consent of all the European powers. By sending 
an aosiliary force to aid the lawful sovereign of Persia against an 
Afghan usurper, he obtained the cession of the provinces on the south 
Bud west of the Caspian Sea; and, while he thus extended bis domi¬ 
nions, he did not neglect their internal improvement, but constructed 
canals, planned roads, and established manufactories. But Peter's 
own character retained many traces of barbarism, and his treatment 
of his eldest son, Alexis, excited general horror. This unfortunate 
prince is said to have been induced by some of the Russian priest# 
and boyars to promise, tliat in the event of his accession, he would 
restore the old state of things, and abolish the new institutions of his 
father. He was arrested, and forced to sign an abdication of the 
crown; soon after this, he died in prison, hut whether violent means 
were used to accelerate his end, has never been satisfactorily ascer¬ 
tained. The second son of the Russian emperor died in infancy, and 
Peter chose his empress as his successor. lie assisted at her coronation 
after bis return from the Persian war; and on his death (a.d. 17^) 
she became empress of all the Russias, and by the excellence of her 
administration justified the choice other illustrious husband. 

The Turks weie emaged at the diminution of their national 
glory in the war that was terminated liy the treaty of Carlowitz, and 
eagerly longed for on ojiportunity of retrieving their lost honour. 
Ahmed 111., the most warlike sultan that had recently filled the throne, 
was fur fiom being displeased by their m.irtial zeal, and he took the 
earliest opportunity of declaring war against the Venetians, whom he 
expelled from the Jlorca in a single campaign (a.d. IJIS). The 
emperor, Charles VI,, was solicited by the pope to cheek the progres# 
of the Alohumnicdnns; he therefore iiitcrfeierl, as protector of the 
treaty of Carlowitz; hut finding his remonstrances disregarded, he 
assembled a powerful army, and jiublished a decloratioa of war (a.d, 
1716). Prince Eugene, at tbc bead of the imperiulists, crossed the 
Danube, and uttacketl tlio forces of tbe grand vizier near Peterwnradin. 
He gained a complete victory, twenty-five thousand of the Turks 
were cither killed or drowned, while the loss of the Austrians did not 
exoced ooe-fifth of tlmt number. In the ensuiug campaign, the prince 
laid siqge to Belgrade, and having defeated with great ^oght^ the 
▼aet Turkish army that marched to its relief, became master of that 
impoitaot fortress. 'The consequence of iheee victories was the peace 
of TSasaarowiti (ao*. 1716), by which Austria and Ruitta gained 
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wiwMtrsble iic<}inj»hion»; Vot the reptiMk of Tedtee, for whose tahe 
the war w«< ostensibfy undertaken, did not rewrer its possessions ia 
Greece, end found its interests neglected by Hs more potent allies. 

These wars were rery remotely connected with the political con- 
dition o( southern Europe, whieli now depended entirely on the 
Baintenanee of tlie terms of the peace of I’treclit. Sereral powers 
were rntwested in their preserration; England's flourishing commerce 
depended in many essential particul.irs on the articles of the treaty ; 
they were the best security to Austria, for the ])rovinres lately reded in 
Italy; and the Dutch, unalilc or unnilling to garrison the harrier towns, 
felt that pence was necessary to tlieir securitr. Ilut almTc all, the regent 
of Fninco helieecd (hat this treaty was tlie sole support of his power, 
since it inrolved the .'■'panisli king's renuneiation of his claims to the 
French crown. Allogelhi-r opjiiisetl to these views were flic didgns 
of the court of Spain, the inariinge of IMiiliji to KlizalM’th Farnese, 
heiress to the duchies of I'arnia, I’laeentia, and Tiisranv, inspired him 
with the hope of reroTciing the proiiiiees that had lieen severed from 
the Sp.anish monarehv; Ins prime niinistcr, Canliiml AI heroin. Haltered 
him with hopes of suoiess, and at the same time diligently lalmurcd 
to improve (he financial condition of the comilrv. Alherotn’s projects 
included an entire change in the polilieal s)stem of Europe- he de¬ 
signed to re eonijtiiT Sardinia and Sieily for Spain; to jilace James 
111. ont he llirone of I'.nglaiid h\ tlie aid of t)i<' Knssian emperor and 
the king of Sweden; to prevent the iiileiferenre of the eni]icror, by 
eng.agiiig the Tuiks to assail Ins domnniiiis. Pope Clement XI., 0 
weak and stujiid poiiliff. could not eomjachend the merits of .Mheroin’i 
schemes; he refu-ed to p.iv the eerleslaslieal snhsiilies to I’lnlip V, 
and before (he amhitioiis c.-irdinal could further devr hip Ins si hemes, 
the Quadniple .kllianee was formed liy (lie alarmed proientales of 
Europe, and Philip V. w.is forced to dismiss Ins iiifriguing minister, 
IfiC pope had tlie inortifieatmii to find that Ins interests were totally 
disregarded in the new arrangi merits made for jireserving the iran- 
tjuillity of Europe; his superiorities in P.irma and PIneeiitia formed 
part of tiic bribe tendered to the court of Spain by tlie rulers of E[iin( c 
and Germany; he remonstrated loudly, but, in spite of his efforts, 
they were accepted and retained 

On the death of Clement XI, Alberoni heranie a candidate for 
the papacy, and was very near Ix-ing elected. Fortunatily for the 
permanenry of Romish power, tins violent prelate seas eveluded from 
the chair of St. Peter, and Innocent XIII. was ehosen. During bis 
pontifiente the society of Freemasons liegnn to be regarded svith sus¬ 
picion by the heads of the Cliiirch, especially as several other secret 
associations were formed in Germany and Italy for the propagation of 
what Were called philosophiciU tenets; but tiiese doctrines were, in 
reality, not only hostile to popery, but subversive of all religion and 
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omebII^. Though Austria, Fiance, England, and Holland, united 
n||nast the dangerous schemes of Aiberoni, and formed the Quadnipie 
Alliance (a.d. 1716), yet the cardinal steadily pursued his course, ^ 
war was proclaimed against Spain by Prance and England. 

The strength of Spain, exhausted by the war of the successioa, 
could not resist this powerful combination; the English fleet rode 
triumphant in the Mediterranean; a German army expelled the Spa¬ 
niards from S^eily, the French, under the command of the duke of 
Berwick, invaded Spain, and captured several important fortresses; 
the duke of Ormond failed in his attempt to land a Spanish army in 
Great Britain; and Philip, completely subdued, dismissed Aiberoni 
(a.d. I 72 O), and acceded to the teiins of the Quadnipie Alliance. 

During this war, France and F.ngland were involved in great 
financiul difficulties, by the Misvissippi scheme in one country, and the 
South Sea speculation in tlie other. A Scotch adventurer, named 
Law, proposed a ]dan to the ii'gent of France for speedily paying ofl’ 
the vast national debt, and delivering the revenue from the enormous 
interest by which it was ovrrnhelmed. He effected this by an extra¬ 
ordinary issue of paper, on the security of the Mississippi company, 
from whose commercial speculations the most extravagant results were 
expected. So lapid was his sueces'-, that in 171'd, the nominal value 
of the funds was eighty times greater than the real value of all the 
current coin of the r<alm. This iinmeiise disproportion soon excited 
alarm; when the holders of the notes tried to convert them into 
money, there was no speiic (0 meet the deni,aids, and the result was a 
general hunkrupley. Some I'fforts were made by the goveniment to 
remedy this calamity, hut the <‘vll admitted only of slight palliation, 
and thousands were eomjdetely ruined 

The South Sea scheme, projected by Sir John Blount, in England, 
wa« a close imitation of Liiv’s plan, lie proposed that the South 
Sea company, to which great commercial advantages had been secured 
by the treaty of Utrecht, should become the sole creditor of the 
nation; and facilities were offered to the owners of stock to exchange 
the security of the crown for that of the .South Sea company. Nerei 
did so wild a scheme meet such sudden success; South Sea stock in a 
short time rose to ten tinii's its original value; new speculations were 
•tarted. and for a time had similar popularity; but when suspicion was 
excited, and some cautious holders of slock liegan to sell, a universal 
panic succeeded to the general dtdusion. By the prompt interference 
of paiUament a general harkniptcy was averted, and the chief con- 
triren of the fraud, including many individuals of rank and station, 
were punished, and their estates sequeetrated for the benefit of the 
•uflerere. 

The oonfuaion occasioned by the South Sea sebene encooniged the 
jeoebitee to make another effort in favour of the Stnart* (A.D. 17SS)> 
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Bat their pi»iw rrere ditcorered, a gentleman named I^^ef was ca{a> 
tally pnniahed for enliatinfi; men in the aerrice of the Pretender, and 
Dr. Atterhnir, bishop of fcicherter, the »oul of his party, was exiled. 

Fortunately for the repose of Europe, the prime miniiters of 
France and England, Cardinal Fleury, who succeeded to power soon 
after the death of the duke of tirleann, and Sir Robert Waljiole, were 
both (wnt on the preserration of peace, and for nearly twenty years 
ther prerented any nctire hostilities. Walpole’s itjClininisInition, 
however, began to lose its jmpulanty, on account of his not gratify¬ 
ing the national hatred against Spain. A powerful opposition was 
formed ag.iinst him, composed of the old tories, and some disappointed 
courtiers, which he contended against by miliounded piirlinmciitary 
corruption. The death of (icorge I. (* n. 17»7) made no change in 
the jiosition of parties, for fleorge II. entrusted At'aljiole with the 
.same power lie had enjo\i-d uiulei Ins f.itber, 

The Emi>eror Charles, basing no prospect of male issue, was 
natundly anxious to secure the peaceful succession ot Ids d.mghter, 
Maria Theresa, to bis lieredituiv dominions, and for this puipose he 
prejawed a solemn law, called the I’riigin.itic Saiiclioii, and jwocured 
its confirmulion by the priiieiji.il slates of Europe. 'Che guiiranl<‘f of 
France was not obtidiiiHl without war Stanislaus Lcrrniski, father- 
in-law to the I’rciKli monarch, was cb cted king ol i’ol.uid, but was 
dethroned by the iiiflucnec ot tin- (irriiiaii powers (.» n. I7TI1- To 
avenge this insult, the Ereiicli king formed a league with the courts 
of Hpnin and Siirdnna against tin- emperor; and, after a brief struggle, 
tlie court of Vienna was (orecd to I'urcbase jte.ice bv considerable 
sacritiecs. Tiic success ot ibc K’lissi.nis midcr the reign of the I'mprens 
Anne, iiuae to I'eler the (Ire.il, ag.oro-l the ’ruiks, induced the (Jartnan 
emperor to commence ii te cond uidortuiiatr war .Scarcely was it 
concluded, when the de.ith ot f’hiirles {a.h. !7'IH) involved Europe 
in the contentions of a new disputid sun es.sion. 

Sir Robert Walpole bad long preserved England at peace; but the 
interested chimours of some iiwri bants engaged in a eontraband trade 
with the Hponish colonies, compelled him to commence hostilities 
(a.H, 17d9b Admiral Vernon, with a sinidl force, captured the 
important cilf of Forto Hello, on the American isthnius. This succeii 
induced the minister to Kmd out large armaments against the Spanish 
colonies. Vernon with a fleet, and Lord Cathenrt with a numerous 
armv, undertook to assail .Spanish America on the side of the Atlantic, 
while Commodore Anson sailed round Cape Horn to rsvage the coasts 
of Chili and Peru. The death of Ijord (athcart fnistraled these 
sm&geraents; he was succeeded hv Ocneral Wentworth, an oflicer 
of little experience, and rery jealous of Vernon’s popularity An attack 
WM ainde on Oauihagena, but it failed iamentaidy, owing to the disputes 
between the Mval and nilitsjry eotnmudert. Both were reinforeed 
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tom bat they effected nothing of tmj Importance, IHi 

e^tamed home after more than fifteen thoosand of their rnett lliil 
itBen Tictimt to the climate. Angon, in the mean time, encoMKfM 
ttich a leme itorm in rounding Cape Horn, that two of ht«' 

■tore forced to return, and one was lost. His diminished tquadt^ 
iuKorer, took several prizes off the coast of Chili, and plundered 'to 
town of Paita, in Peru. His force was finally reduced to one H^ 
but with this he captured the Spanish galeon, laden with trewiW^ 
that sailed annually from Acapulco to Manilla. He then returned W 
England triumphant; but the loss at Carthagena was so severely fidh, 
that the English would not venture to renew their enterprises agaitSt 
Spanish America. 

Scarcely had Jf;u-ia Theresa succeeded her father, the Emperoy 
Charles, ■when she found herself surrounded hy a host of enemief. 
The elector of B.ivaria laid claim to Bohemia; the king of Sardiida 
revived some obsolete pretensions to the duchy of Milan ; while the 
kings of Poland, Spain, and France, exhibited claims to the whole 
Austrian Succession. An unexpected claimant gave the first siguM 
for wav, Frederic III,, who bad just ascended the Prussian throne, 
inherited from his father a rich tioasury and a well-.appointed army. 
Kelying on the goodness of his troops rather than the goodness of hi* 
cause, he entered Silesia, and soon conquered that fine province 
(a.n. l/dl). At the same time he offered to suppoit M.-iria Theresa 
against all competitors, on the condition of being permitted to retain 
his acquisition. The jirincess steadily icfiiscd, fiiougb she knew that 
Franco was mining against her, and that her enemies li.id resolved <o 
elevate Charles Albert, elector of Bar aria, to the empire. The forces 
of the king of France entered Gemuiiir, and being joined by the 
Bavarian army, made several important conquests, and oven threat¬ 
ened Vienna; but Sfaria Theresa, repairing to Presburg, convened the 
State* of Hungary, and appearing before them with her infant son in 
bet arms, nuide such an eloquent ajqienl, that the nobles with one 
accord cicliiiined, “We will die for our Kino, Maria Theresa." Nor 
was this a momentary burst of passion; they raised a poweiful array 
for the defence of their young and beautiful princess, and a subsidy 
wft* at the same lime voted to her by the British parliament. Sk) 
great wni the attaclimcnt of the English jieople to her cause, that the 
pacific Sir Robert Walpole was forced to resign, and a new admini*- 
tratinn was funned by Ins political rivals. 

The new ministers hud been raised to pow^er hy a sudden burst of 
|)opular enthnsiosm, hut they soon showed themselve* unworthy of tho 
mtion's confidence. They took the lead in suppressing the meMurw 
which they bad themselves declared necessary to the security of linb 
constitution, and they fur outstripped their predecessor* in suppofffng 
German luUidies, standing armies, and continental connexion*, whi^ 
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]b*d beon ao long U» theme of their aererw* eeainre. IheT aagmented 
the arm/, aeut a laige bodj of troops lafo the Netherlends under the 
comnjand of tite earl of Stair, and granted tahiidies to the Dan*^ thes 
Heuiana, ond the Aostriaue. The French had some hopes of gnintag 
the support of the Rauian^, wlio were now rule*! h/ the Rroprem 
£lizal)etb. On the death of the Empress Anne, her uieoe, the princesi 
of Jilecklonburg, iissuincd the goreminent, ns guardian of her son 
John. But the paniiiJity that the regent shoued for her German 
countrymen displeased the Jtiissiun nobles; their discontents were 
artfully incrc.tM'd l)y a French plivsiemn, named I^estocq, a bloodies* 
insurrection led to the deposKion of flio .Mecklenburg princes*, and 
Elirabcth, the daughter of I’el. r (be Great, nas raistHl to (he throne. 
She foand the country iiiv<dved in a war with .Sweden, which she 
brought to u sueressfnl it<ue, and secured the inln rilancc to the 
Swedish crown for her favourite, Adolphui, bishop of I.iilark. Though 
the cloriiia owed her clevuiion in u great degree to Ficiicli intrigue, 
she was iiielined to support the Auitiian cause; hut slie did not inter¬ 
fere in the eontest until she had eompleled all liei arriingemeiits. 

The repuhlic of llolbind showed still more reluctance to engngo 
in the war, and the Englisli ainiv in the Netherlands, deprived of the 
expected Duteli aid, leiti uned inactive. In Germany, the Ihivarian 
elector was diiven not only fiom ins eoioinesls, but from bis hereditary 
dominions, wlnle the king of I'liissia took luhantage of a brilliant 
victory to conclude .i tre.itv with Maria Tiieresa, by which he was 
secured in (he jiossession ot iSilesi.i 'I'lie Freiieli arm\, thus deptived 
of its most [lowesful all', must b.ive been ruined imt for the abilities 
of iU general, the count de Itilleisle, who elbeted one of the most 
masterly retreats roeor led in historv, fiom the centre of Itohetuia to 
the frontiers of Alsnec. The Spaniards failed iii their attack* on the 
imperial teniloiies in It.ih, chit tly owing to llic activitv of the Eiiglhdt 
fleets 111 the McdilciniiKMii; and l)ie court ol VeisadlcH, dislieartenoit 
by these repeated failures, made proposals of pcare. Maria'J'heres# 
intosicnteil with success, rejected all the prolbied condition* (a.D. 
( 17 'l.d)- She urged furwarii her iirniametils with such vigour, that th« 
French were driven to tlie Rhine, and the unfortunate elector of 
Bavaria, abandoned hy his allies, and stripped of his doniinioD*, 
sought refuge in p’rankfort, where he lived iinndigciice and obscurity. 


* IV. Jtjha%nj ha* jutirt'rfrtUy dnKnluil lljr 

£M« Uti* uaJnrtuiMkU' |iniir« 

TIm b<J«i UaTAmik in a lurking bour, 

TricM tbf* drctail aunitmu oi jwtnf'r, 

Whit MiMWi y* ii*i 4 Is^bin* tnirwa nwa\. 

AiFd anadfimotirM r*«lnia tm •««>', 

Short %w»j ' iur AtiaUia 'pmhik bpr tmtunilui 

7)m Um , 9^ ibc m orU u va»s 


frtiMi liiUlti ]ii>| tlip Vn,r«>ti’f mtuti bla/p 
Hprcart<» wrJ** t))r h>ip«i atwl , 

(i.r hcrrpC'ri«UHi» iumI |]sr vriU IxiMar, 

W t»b *'l tbp KWt* of fBTfijtr. ifiw-l lJr« wtjr 
Tbp prtijpp M) iMmonT* ftaii Httjr Mtpnj 

OrlmBtygnuMlAtn* CbplWc*) 

kie«' 4«rifetort. ajiti Umi Mari-', 

And ftnliii lo iVafb, fh>n? atll£T|^lh on'l 
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|ht<«Ero)!l of the Freueh in Flanden led to tkeir defeet at Dettingen, 
jnlt vhen a lit^ cautioa would hare estured the ruin of the fiogluh 
Aaitnima But the eUie» made no use of their rictorj, owing 
to tiae inesolution of George II^ who took the management of the 
OOOtpatgn into his own hands, and superseded the earl of Stair. The 
war lingered in Italy, but the haughtiness and ambition of the empress 
began to excite the secret jealousy of the German princes; and the 
French and Spanish courts, alarmed by her treaty with the king of 
Sardinia, drew their alliance closer by the celebrated Family Compact, 
which bound them to maintain the integrity of each otherVdominions. 

England had now become a principal in the war, and the monarchi 
. of France and Spain resolved to invade that country, and remove the 
Hanoverian dynasty. A powerful army was assembled, and a fleet 
prepared to protect the transports, but the French ships were shattered 
in a storm, and forced to take refuge in Brest from a superior English 
force (a.i>. 17d4). The English navy was less successful in the 
Mediterranean; the combined fleets of France and Spain were met 
by the British admirals, Matthews und Lestock; hut owing to the 
misconduct of some captains, and Lestoek's remaining aloof with his 
whole division, the result of (he engagement was indecisive. It is a 
•ad proof of the violence and injustice of faction, that when these 
officers were brought to trial, Mattlicws, who had fought like a hero, 
was condemned, and Lestock acquitted. The war in Italy was san¬ 
guinary, but indecisive. In (leimany, howcier, the king of Prussia 
once more took up arms against M.iria Tliertsa, and invaded Bohemia, 
He was defeated with great loss, and forced to retire precipitately into 
Silesia. Soon afterwards the deatli of the elector of Bavaria removed 
all reasonable grounds for the continuance of hostilities; his son, who 
had no pretensions to the empire, concluded a treaty willi Maria 
Theresa, and promised to support the election of her husliaud, the 
grand duke of Tu.scaiiy, to the imperial dignity. 

But the national animosity between the French .and English pio- 
rented the restoration of peace (a.i>. IJ'lf')- TTie Austrians were 
completely vnniiuiihed in Italy h) the united forces of the French and 
Spaniards, whose vast superiority of numbers could not he resisted; 
and on the side of the Netherlands, the misconduct of the allies gnro 
a signal triumph to the Bourbons, The French army under Marshal 
Ejftie was strongly posted at Foiitenoy, hut was, notwithstanding, 
attacked hv the English, Dutch, and (iermans. In few battles ha* 
the valour of the British infantry been displayed more signally or more 
useloosly. Forming themselves into a column, they bore down everjr 
thing before them, until, deserted by their Dutch and German uocF* 
liaries, they were outflanked and driven back by the entire force ef 
the French army. I'lio loss on both sides was nearly equal; bBl 
though the victory was not decisive, it enabled Marshal SAxe to redsm 
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MW «f tbe no«t oaoMdenble towns is the Ke&erisndi. TrsnijailUty 
Ma restored to Ownnsy br the election of the grend duke of I^srsoy 
to toe empire, under the name of FVsnds F.; and about the tame time 
Mtiia Therett, as qneen of Hungarr, concluded the treaty of Bmlaa 
into the king of Prustio, and thus quieted her most dangerous enemy. 

Ihe discontent occasioned by the loss at Fontenoy induced the 
grandson of Jaipes II., commonly called the Young Pretender, to 
attempt the restoration of his family. lie landed in Scotland with a 
nnall train,’I)at being soon joined by the enthusiastic Highland clans, 
ho descended from the mountains and marched towards Eilinbnrgh. 
The city surrendered without any attempt at resistance, but the castle 
Still held out. Sir John ('ope, the royal oommniider in Scotland, bad 
marched northwards to raise the loyal elans, having collected some 
leinforecments, he proceeded fiom Aberdeen to Diinliar by sea, and 
hearing that the insurgents wi’re resolved to li.isnrd a liattle, he 
encamped at Preston Pans. Here he was unexjMCfediv attarlced by 
the Young Pretender, at the lie.id of about three thousand undisci¬ 
plined and hiilf-nrnied soldiers. A panic seized the roval troops, they 
8ed with the most di-gr.ceeful preeipilatioii, abandoning all their 
baggage, cannon, and emiij) i ijuipagf, to their enemies. 

The reduction of tbe rieiu ti colony of Cape Hreton, in Korth 
America, had revived the spiiil of the laiglish, .ind the time that the 
Pretender wasted in idle ji.igcMiitr) at F/diiilnirgli nfl'orded the minis¬ 
ters an opportunitv of )>nngirig .o it some ri'gimenls from Flanders, 
Notwithstanding the forniidabh' jirepntalioiis thus in.nde, tlie Pretender, 
probably relying on promivrd aid from bVaiice, crossed the western 
Irorders, and took (’arlislc Itnt llie rigiliiiiee o( .(ilmiral Vernon 
prcTented the Frenrli lb”! iroiii icTifiiriiig out, mid the Pretender 
haring faib-d to raise ii'eniils in I.onriisliiri', and unable to force a 
pass.age into 'Vales, ii.ifflnl the loval .armies bv an iineipeeted turn, 
and siiddeiilv m.irrliid to llirbv. Had be coiitimied to mlvanoe 
boldiv, London itself iniglil li.i'e fallen, but he delayed at iterbv until 
he ST,as nearly inelosisl bilwnTi two jiowerful armies, and was forced 
either to retreat or to h.iz.ir i a Iniitlc on very diwidvantagiTius terms. 
It was fanally determined that they uliould return to .'volland, and 
this retrograde movement was effected by the Highlanders with eifra- 
ordinary courage and expedition. 

This retreat did not produce the dispiriting effect on (he insurgents 
that bad been anticipateil. The Pretender's forces were gn ally aug¬ 
mented after his'return to Scotland, but finding tliat Fdinburgli had 
been secured by tbe royal army daring his absence, he marelied to 
SKMiog, captured the town and besieged the castle. fJeneral Hawley 
mas sent with a strong force to raise tbe liege, but despising the 
mdiscipiined Highlanders, he acted so imprudently that he suffered a 
oomplete defeat near Falkirk f*,D. 1/46). The Pretender,•instead of 
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'AftCMrini; ap M« adtrantage, retume<} >o 

‘ifhite the royftl army, reinforced by frfsh frooi^'iw fiaceA ■wider tiie 
<tMBiiuiid of the dnke oWumberland, a prin^,»rf4ite'Jdftwi, '*ho, 
(heugh by no meant a skilful general, wag a gplcat'^iAtitewith the 
iPOWiery, The insurgent army retired before the royjd tHKys natil 
they reached Culloden Moor, where they resolred to nufe a‘ stand. 
Warned by the errors of Cope and Hawley, the dul^e ofi Oufflherland 
took the most prudent precautions to meet the desperate charge of the 
Bigblanders; they rushed on with their usual impetuosity, bu^heing 
received by a close and galling fire of musketry, while^their^’anks 
were tom by artillery, they wavered, broke, and in less thlni thirty 
minutes were a lielplcss mass of confusion. The victors,^Te no 
quarter; many of the insurgents wore murdered in cold Hood, and 
their unfortunate prince was only saved from capture by the generous 
devotion of«ne ofliis adherents, who assured the pursuers that he was 
himself the object of their seareh. 

The cruelties of (he royalists after their victory were perfectly 
disgraceful; the country of the insurgent clans was laid waste with 
fire and sword; the men svere bunted like ssild beasts upon the moun¬ 
tains, the Avonien and childien, dnven finm their burned huts, perished 
by thousands on (he barren beatlis. M'hen all traces of rebellion, and 
elmost of jwipulation, bud disappeared, the duke of Cumberland 
returned to I.ondon, leaving a huge bmly of troops to continue tlie 
pursuit of llie surviving fugitives. During five months the young 
Pretender remained concealed in the Iliglilands and Western Isles 
of Sieotland, though a reward of thlrt^ thousand pounds was set on his 
Jiead, and more than fifty persons were entiusted with Ins secret. At 
length he escaped on hoard a brenih privateer, and after enduring 
incredihle hardships, arrived safely in Uritanny The vengeance of 
the'goviTnmont fell heavily on his ndherents: numhers of the leaders 
were tried and executed, ami though they died with heroic firmness, 
their fate excited little commisemtimi. 

In the mean time the I'Vench, under Marshal Saxe, li.ad overrun 
the greater part of the Netherlands, llrusseh, Antwerp, and Namur, 
were captured, wlnle the confedeinte army was defeated in a sanguinary 
but indecisive engagement nt Ibiucmii. In Italy, the allies were more 
successful; taking advantage of the mutual jealousies between the 
French luid Spaniards, the .Austrians, reinforced by tlic king of Sar¬ 
dinia, drove their eiieniiesfrom Italy, and pursued them into France. 
Tlie death of their monarch Imd nhated the vigour of the Spaniards, 
for the designs of Feidinand VI,, Philip’s son and successor, were for 
some time unknown, hut when he decinred his resHntion to adhere 
to the Family Compact, the hopes of the partisans of the house of 
Bourbon were revivevl. About the same time the imperialists werw 
compelled to evacuate the south of France by the judicimis mcarares 
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liUM JWiwJu l .«9d tlM OenoeK, iinttttd bj tb« Mveiit^ 

.ttilicb tmn trenltd, 'Os]f>ell«d* fbt Aostrian prrisoD Md 
MKed ■f’tvy attCwpt that their oppmsots made to rfeover the city. 
|W.Mti4Ml diiaiotity between the French and Kngliab wai aggra- 
•M by eomijpm-ial jealousy; they rautualir fitted out armamests 
•fUnet ea^ other’s colonies; but these expeditious, badly contrired 
({fM-irarae executed, led to no deoisire results, and all parties began to 
ghJir of a war which produced no consequence but a tavisli 

parte of wood and treasure. Conferences were commenced nl Breda, 

ithe demands of the French appcaretl so exorhitunt to tlie allies, 
Aat the' negotiations were abruptly terminated, and the hostile powers 
Made tj^e most rigorous preprations for a decisive struggle (*.». 
v:i7). 'The exertions of llie allies were long [mrahred bv the iiide- 
apoii^of the Dutch rulers, even wtnn tlicir own country was inradod 
they could not be induced to adopt more rigorous councils, until n 
ptJpular revolt cnmpcili'd them to revne the otlicc of stiidtholder and 
thnfer that dignity on the prince of Orange.’ 

Though this revolution gave more vigour to the operations of llifl 
aHies, the whole weight of tlic war was uiigcnerously ihronn upon the 
English; the obstinate and bloody buttle of Val vvoulJ bavi' been won 
.b^JInlisb valour, but for the timidity and slowness of the Dutch and 
Austrians; in consequence of tluir misconduct it tcrniinnteil to the 
disadvaj^togc of the confederate'!. 80011 after tlie birtrcss of Ikrgeii- 
op-Zoom, generally bcinwed to be inijircgnable, wa,s c.iptured by the 
French, who thus became masters ot tlie whole nawgation of the 
Scheldt. In Italy, the allies, though forced to raise the siege of 
Genoa, were generally successful, while the Butisli navy gained 
terctal impriant triumphs at se.i. A valuable French convoy was 
attacked by tlio Admirals Anson and Wairen, olf (’ape Finisterre, and, 
ofter an obstinate ciig.igement, $i\ sliijis of the line and several armed 
Indnimen were taken. S'Veii weiks after, a Heet l.iden with the rich 
produce of St Domingo fell into the hands of (^'ommotiurc Fox; nnd 
at a later period ol ibc tear. Admiral Hawke, afiir a sharp battle, 
took Six ships of the line 111 the latitude of Ib lleisle. These icverscs, 
and the sailing of a pwerful British armament to the Fast Indies, to 
alarmed the court of Vorsiulb s, that negotiations for peace were once 
more commenced. 

While conferences were opened at Aix-la-(.1i.ipclle (a.n. 17Id), 
Idarshol Saxe continued to carry on (lie war with great vigour; he laid 
liege to Mnestricht, which was olistinatcdy defended, but before tin; 
40 Bt«st could be decided, intelligence was received tliat the prelimi- 
noria* of peace bad been signed. Hie basts of the treaty was a 
' iMtitntion of all conquests made during the war, and a mutual release 
«{prMoaers without ransom. It left unsettled the clashing claims of 
-vlJiU Spanish and Dritish to the trade of the American sea*, and made 
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Mjsumtiin) of tfee riglat of jearcli, which hid be«R the oripual atiM 
of jth# W! the <mif ftdtaittftge, iadcfed, that England gained, wm the 
BBogBition of the Hanorerism succession, and the getietal abaBdomaent 
of the Pretender, whose cause was from thenceforth regarded as hopeless. 
This result, from so expensire a contest, gate general dissatisfaction; 
Vrat the blame should fall on the authors of the war, not of the peace; 
England had no interest in the contests for the Austrian suceessioil; 
under the peaceful administration of Sir Robert Walpole her commerce 
and manufactures had rapidly increased, hut through an idle ambition 
for militaiy glory, and a perverse love of meddling in continental 
affairs, the prosperity of the country received a severe check, and an 
enormous addition was made to the national debt. 


SiirrioN II.—TViC Colonial Strupr/le between France and Great 
Britain. 

The peace of Aix-la-Chapcllc was soon discovered to be little better 
than a suspension of arms. Two causes of a very different nature 
united to produce a new and fiercer struggle, whicli no .arts of diplo¬ 
macy could long avert. The first of these was the jealousy with which 
the court of Austria regarded the great increase of (he Prussian 
monarchy; the extorted rciiunci.itioii of Silesia could neither he for¬ 
given nor forgotten, and us recovery had long been the favourite 
object of the court of Vienna. The Prussian monarch was not popular 
with his neighbours—all new powers are naturally objects of jealousy 
—and the selfish policy which i''iederick duplayed, both in contracting 
and dissolving alliances, prevented him flora gaining any ]>ennanent 
friend; he wn.s the ]iersonal eni'inv of T.liz.iheth, empress of Russia, 
and of Veunt Bruhl, the leading minister in the court of Saxony, and 
both readily joined m the plans formed for his destruction. 

But with these confederates, the Austrian c.ahinet was reluctant to 
engnge in liostilities, while France might at any lime turn tlie balance, 
by renewing its former lelatiniis with Prussi.!. Prince Kaunilz, the 
real guide of the court of Vieimn, and, during four reigns, the soul of 
the Austrian councils, resolved to unite the empire and France in one 
common project for slianng the lule of fiurope. Ixmis XV., who bad 
sunk into being the slave of his mistresses, was induced, by this able 
diplomatisi, to depart from the course of policy which for two centuries 
had maintained the high rank of Franco among the eonlinental powers; 
from liciitg the rivals and opponents of the Austrian dynasty, the house 
of Bourbon sank into the humble character of assistants to that power, 
B chsr^ which eventually brought the greatest calamities on then' 
selves Bad their country. 

. Thd oommercial jealousy with which the English regiided the 
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fWscii, WM tb* >ec«>d coate fia tli« renewal of the w*r. During tbe 
late war, the Freacb nary had been all hot anaihiletad, and the ex«- 
taoaa made for iU reatoration were riewed with weret anger. Owing to 
inoapacity, or defecrire inforinatton, the negoliaton at Aix-la-Cfaapella 
had left moat of the colonial queationi at Ueue between England and 
France wholly undecided. The chief subject! conteelod were, the 
Umita of the English colony of Nora Scotia, the right claimed by the 
French to erect forts along the Ohio, for the purpose of connecting the 
Canadas with Louisiana, the occufialion of some neutral islands in the 
"West Indies by the French, and. finally, the efforts of both nations to 
acquire political supremucy in Hindustan. 

The maritime «.ir between England and Fnincc had no immodtate 
connexion with the struggle iK'twcen I'russia and Auslri.i. lliit when 
the French king, ,it the coiiimencemcnt of (he contest, nn naci d Hun- 
OTcr, George 11., who preferred tlu- inleresls of this petty prinnpality 
to those of the Ilritisli empire, entori d into a treaty with Fiedi rie for 
its defence. Thus these two wars, so distinct in tlieir origin and 
nature were blended into one; but before tbeir tcrnunalloii, they were 
again separated and eomduded hy dist nei treaties of peace. 

The empire which the descendants of Ibdier had estaldished in 
Hindustan, touched the sumniil of its greatness m llie reign of Aurung- 
lebe; under his feelile sueeessois (he ini|ierial power rapidh declined, 
and after the successful erujituni ot Nadir Shah IJUfl). 't was 

almost annihilated Tiie governors of provinees and dislrirls liec.ame 
virtually indejiendent sovereigns, and the alliegunee thcv paid to the 
court of Delhi was merely nominal. Kolli the Freneli and English 
East India (,’oiiipaiiies look adv.inlage of ihis slate of things to extend 
their intiuence ami enlarge their territories. Dupleix, the Fiench 
governoi of I’ondicherrv, h.id long sought an opportunitv of interfering 
in the troubled jiolities of India; it was nfl'orded him bv ibe contests 
which arose on the vacnncies in the soulihad.irv of tlie Dece.in, and 
the nabohsliip of the Carnatic He siijiporled the claims of Clnindah 
.Saheh to the latter post, and endeavourid to make .Murxafa.lingsouh* 
Ijadar or viceroy of the Deccan. He suereeded in these ob)eets, but 
bU favourites did not long retain their elevation , still, liftweter, a pre¬ 
cedent was established for the iiitcrfcrenee of the French in the contests 
between the native {wwers, and (heir aid was purchased by fresh con- 
ceasions in every revolution. The rapid progress of their rivals roused 
the English from tbeir supineness, and, fortunately, they found a letider 
wboee abilities, both us a general and statesman, have scarcely been 
surpassed by any European that ever visited the East. Mr. Clive, Ibe 
swj of a private gentleman, bad been originuily employed in tiie civil 
service of the East India Company; but war no sooner broke out than 
be exchanged the pen for the sword, and the union of courage and 
skill which he displayed at the very commencement of hii esroer, 
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exited jnit expectations of the glory which narked ite progress. J3o 
gained lererai hrilliant advantages over the allies of the French, Mid 
greatly strengthened the English interest in the Deccan or sonthem 
division of Hindustan. But the French East India Company hod 
begun to distrust the flattering promises of Dupleix; they found that 
his plans of territorial aggrandizement involved them in expensive 
vrars, and were, at the same time, destructive of their commerce. A 
similar feeling, though to a less extent, prevailed in England, and the 
rival Companies prepared to adjust their differences by the aicrifice of 
Dupleix. No regard was paid by his countrymen to his defence; he 
was loaded with obloquy, ns a selflsh and ambitious roan, though it 
was notorious tliat he liad sacrificed his entire private fortune to 
support what be believed to be the true interests of France. 

The successor of Dupleix concluded a treaty with the English 
authorities, in which all the objects of that able governor were aban¬ 
doned. Hobammed Ali, the friend of the English, was recognised ns 
the nabob of the Carnatic; the claims of the French upon the NoUherll 
Circars were relinquished, and it was agreed that the colonists from 
each nation should, foi the future, abstain fioin all interference with 
the affairs of the native princes, It was scareely possible that these 
stipulations could be strietly obsened; indeed, the treaty had Bcarcoly 
been signed, when mutual eom|ilain(s were made of infraetions; but, 
in the mean time, evenis had oecurred m another part of the glol>e, 
which frusli.iled it altogetlier. 

After the [teaee ot Aix-l.i-f'liiipelle, the British rninistrv, anxious 
to secure the pnninee of Not a Seolia, as t^lwirrier for tlie other 
Anieiieaii cidonics, induced many dish.inded soldiers and ihiiIois to 
settle in that eountry. The town of Halifax was built and its harbout 
fortified, and Nova Scotia began to use r.qiidlv' in importance, The 
French, who liad liitlieito liewed the province as little better than a 
barren waste, begin now to raise disputes concerning its limits; and 
the settlers, from both eountiies, did not always arrange their cmitro- 
versies hy pe.aeeful discussion. Still more important were the differ¬ 
ences wliisli arose m the interior of North America. The French were 
iialurully anxious to form a communication between the Canadas in 
the mirth and Louisiana in the south. This could onlv be efl’eeted by 
depriving the Knglish of ihnr settlements west of the Alleghany moun¬ 
tains, and seizing the posts which the Biiiish settlers in Virginia and 
the C'liroliims had estiiiilished beyond that chain for the conveuiencs 
of trade wiili the Indians. Hostilities were commenced by the colonial 
nuthoriliea, without the formality of a declaration of war; the Vir¬ 
ginian post of Digs' Town was surprised by a French detachment, and 
nil iu inhabitants but two mlmnianly murdered; the North Americaa 
Indirtt yrcre itimnlatcd to attack the British colonist*, and large 
arms and auimunitioa were imported from France (*.». 
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l^5o). The Brititli miuicten immdiii^f^T pr*p*r*d for Lostilities' 
ftU the French fsrtt within the Kmits of Noth Sostia were reduced hy 
C<ok)Bei Monckfon; but an expedition ap;mnst the French fort* on the 
Ohio wa* defeated, owing to the mshnew of Geneml Bmddock, who 
refused to profit by the local knowledge of the provincial offieore. 
Ue fell into an ambuscade of French and Indians, nnd instead o:' 
endeaTonring to extricate himself, attempted to make a stand. At 
length he was slain, while vainly striving to rally his troops, and the 
regular soldiers fled with disgraceful precipitation. It deserves to bo 
remarked that the provincial militia, commanded by Major Washing¬ 
ton, did not share the panic of the royal army, but displayed great 
coolness, courage, and conduct, 

Tno other expeditions, against the forts of Xiagara and Crown 
Point, fulled, (hough (lenenil Johnson, wno eomiiiaiided the latter, 
gained a victory over the hostile army. Rut at sea the llrilisli strength 
was more etfectunllv displayed. two sad of the line Mere captured hy 
AdmimI lloscawcii off Newfoundland ; and more than three hundred 
merchant ships were hrriught os prises into the ports of (treat Hritain 
NotvMthstniKiing itiese hostilities a formal dechimtnm of war was 
delayed: its publication was the sipii.d for one of the fiercest struggles 
in which modern Europe had vet heeii involved. Ih forc, however, we 
enter on this part of our liislory, vve must briefly notice the impoitaiit 
events that tor a tune ihreaterual the total ruin of (he English in 
lieiigal, Imt ivho'-e final results made their power paniiiiouiit m 
Northern India. 

The privileges vvliieh the empcior of Ililiil had planted to (he 
English settlers in < '.deiilt.i i xeited gieat jealousv among the juovlnei.il 
governors, and were vndiiiily i([>|iosed hv J.ifi'ii r Khan, the soiihhad u 
of llengal Means were taken, howevei. to eoiieiliate this pow-rful 
feudatory, and peace was presirvisl iintd the .teeissmn of the |l■lo^hllls 
Surajit Itowla, who was enraged at the sluliei whieh (he English 
afforded to some of his dcsiined victims (v u. 17.'>til. He advanced 
against Cidcuti.a, when most of the local aiilliorities were «ei/,eil w ith a 
•Candnlous p.aiiie; the governor and the imht.iiy commanders esrapi d 
in boats, leaving Mr. llolwetl, .Mr, I’lrks and about one hundred and 
ninety more, to provide for their own s.ifeiv as they best might. 

After ende.avouring vainly to bring hiieh ev'en one vessel to aid their 
Tewoval, this handful of men, after 11 vigorous defence, fell into the 
power of the ferocious Sur.ija, They were all thrust into a roeun 
twenty feet sijuare, where, from the heat and foulness of the atmosphere, 
*11 but twenty-three died before the morning, Tlie news of this catii- 
•trophe reached Madnu just when Colonel Clive and Admiral Watson, 
finshed by their recent victory over the eelebratedspirsle Angria, hud 
arrived in Madras to aid in the destruction of the French inthriH* jn 
the Deccan. The troops assembled for that purpose were noWWmt to 
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recerer Calcatta, and this object was effected hy the mere appearance 
ef the fleet before the city. Several of the Snraja’s own places were 
taken and plundered, and the French fort of Chandemagore reduced ; 
conspiracies were formed against Suraja Dowla, and that haughty 
chiefkin felt that the sovereignty of Bengal must be decided hy a 
battle. Contrary to tlie opinion of all his officers, Clive resolved to 
hazard an engagement, and took up a position in the grove of Plassy 
(7une 23, 17t>7)- The British force consisted of three thousand two 
hundred,not more than nine hundred of whom were Europeans; their 
artillery consisted of eight eii-pouiulers, and two howitzers. On the 
other hand. Suraja Ifowla had with him fifty tliousand foot, eighteen 
thousand horse, and fifty pieces of cannon. Though the engagement 
continued the greater part of the day, the British did not lose more 
than seventy in killed anil wouniled; they owed the victory, indeed, 
more to the errors of their adversaries than to their own merits; for 
the eontcst seems to liave been little better than an irregular cannonade, 
occasionally relieved hy inetfectual charges of cavalry. Its consequences 
were not the less decisive trom the ease with which it was won; Suraja 
Dowla, after wanderiiie' for some time as a fugltivi, was murdered by 
one of hts p( rsoiial enemies; and the vici roialty of Bengal was given 
to Jaffier Khan, who purchased the f.ivoiir (d’ the Britisli hy large 
public grants and larger private hrihes. This hrief campaign estab¬ 
lished the supremacy o) the Engli.sli in Northern India, where their 
power has never sinee been shaken. 


Skctio.s hi. — T/u'Sen’ll Years' ]Yar. 

WilKN tlie French government received intelligence of the events that 
had taken place in India .iiul Amcriea, vigorous prejiarations for war 
were made throughout the kingdom, and England itself was menaced 
with invasion (v.n. 17511). Never was the national character of the 
Britisli nation so tarnished as it was by the panic which these futile 
threats diffused; Hessians and Hanoverians were hired to protect the 
kingdom, while the presence of those mercenaries was justly regarded 
as dangerous to public liberty. It is more linnourahle to Britain to 
relate tliat, when Lishoii, on the very eve of this war, was almost 
destroyed by an earthquake, parliament voted one hundred thousand 
poumls for the nlief of the sufferers. But the French govemment 
menaced an invasion only to conceal its project for the reduction of 
Uinorca; a fonaidable force was landed on the island, and close siego 
laid to Fort St. Philip, which commands the principal town and haiv 
hour. Admiral Byng, who had been entrusted with the charge of tko 
Rngl ^ fleet in the Mediterranean, was ordered to attempt the relief 
of tb* place ; he encountered a French squadron, of equal force:, bvt 
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inttead of »eeking m engagement, he would not erea rapport Admiral 
Weat, who had thrown the French line into confusion. After this 
indecisive skirmish, he returned to Gibraltar, abandoning Minorca to 
its fate. General Blakeney, the governor of Fort St. Philip, made 
a vigorous defence, tliough his garrison was too small by one-third; 
but finding that be bad no prospect of relief from England, he capitu¬ 
lated. But bis conduct was so far from lieing disapproved of, that he 
was raised to the peerage by bis sovereign, and welcomed as a hero by 
the people. 

The rage of the people at the loss of Minorca nns directed against 
the unforlun.vie Byng, jiopnlar discontent was kIiII further aggruvnted 
by the ill-suecess of the ciini|migii m Anierica, nliore a second wnes 
of cipeditioiis against the I'reneb torts signally failed while the 
marquis dc .Montcalm, the gmenioi of (’.ui.ida, lapiiiieil ttsnego, 
where the British had deposited llu- greater part of flu ii arlillerv and 
military stores. Our allv, the king <d I’russng disjil.unl nuni' vigour; 
unable to ohl.iiii any Salisiaetorv eiplanalion tram tlie eonrt of Vienna, 
lie resolved to antieip.ite the <h signs of the Austrians, and invade 
Bohemia. For thus purpose it was neeess.ir_v that he shoiilil secure the 
iieutralitv of .Saionv. hut the elector was secretly 111 h.tgue witil 
Frederic’s enemies, and the I’nissian monarcli, fnnling paeifie measures 
inefiectual. .idianeed agiiinst Hiesden. 'I'he F.iector Angiistus, who 
was also king of I’ol.ind, tortitied Imnselt m a sluing e.imp nt I’irna, 
where he resolved to w.iit for llu- jnnclioii of the Austrian forees. 
Frederic liliK’k.ided llie ."Mvon arniy and ent oil' his siijiphes, (he impe¬ 
rialists, who inarelu d |o the r. Iiet of the allies, ivere di frilled at 
Lonosilz, and the S,ixons, thus hit to then own resources, were foieed 
to lav down their arms. Augustus tied to his king'lmn of Poland, 
abandoning his hereditarv dominions to the Prussians, who did not osc 
their Bueeeaii with eitraordin.iry mwier.slion. 

But the victories of their ally only eiasperated the r.ige of the 
English people against their rulers; the king was forced to yield to the 
storm, and dUniiss his ministere William Pm (aflerwardi earl of 
Gbatluun), the most popular man in the kingdom, w,\s aiqminted head 
of tlie new admimstration, though the duke of I'evonshire was nomi¬ 
nally premier; a spirit of confidence was spread ahro.'ul, and abundant 
sapplies voted for the war. Unfortunately, as a concession to popular 
cUniour, the unhappy Byng, whose worst fault appears to have been 
an error of judgment and the dread of the fate of Admiral Matthews', 
w*s brought to trial, found guilty of a lireach of the orlicles of war, 
aad sentenced to death. Great exertions were made to save tlie life of 
the ttohappy admir^, bat all in vain; he was ordered to be shot on 
bosfd the Moaarqoe, and be met his fate with an intrepidity which 
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f^ectnall/ clean hit menuH-j from the (tain of cowardice (aj). 
in France, tbe attention of the court was engaged by as attempt on 
the king’s life. A maniac, named Damien, stabbed Louis with a pen* 
knife as he was entering his carriage; the wound was not dangerous, 
but it was supposed that the assassin might hare accomplices in his 
treason. Every refinement of cruelty that scientific ingenuity could 
devise was exhausted in the tortures of this unhappy wretch, whose 
manifest lunacy made him an object of compassion rather than 
punishment. 

The danger to which Louis had been exposed did not prevent him 
from making vigorous exertions to continue the war. Two armies 
were sent into tierraany, one destined to invade Hanover, the other to 
join the imperial forces against Prussia. George il., anxious to save 
Hanover, w ished to send over a body of British troops for the defence 
of the electorate, hut being opposed by the Pitt administration, he 
dismissed Ins ministers and tiaed to form a new cabinet. The burst of 
national indignation at the lemoval of the popular favourite was, how* 
ever, so great, that Pitt was soon recalled to power, but not until he bad 
Cvincetl a desire to make some concession to the royal inclinations. 

At the commencement of the campaign, tlic prospects of the king 
of Prussia were very gloomy, the Russians were advancing through 
Lithuania, the Swedes threatened him in Pomerania, the united forces 
of the Preneh and impellulists were advancing tliiough (iermany, and 
the empress-ijueen, Alarm Theresa, covered her hereditary dominions 
with four armies, whose united strength amounted to one hundred and 
eighty thousand men. 

f'Vederic, baffling the Austrians by a series of masterly movements, 
opened a passage into Bolieinm, where be w.is joined by the jiriiiee of 
Beveru and .Maislial Sehweiln, w bn had defeated the .Austrian divisions 
that opposed their progress. Confident in the excellence of his troops 
he resolved to engage without delay, though his enemies were posted 
in a camp strongly fortified by nature (May 6). The memorable 
battle of Plague was vigorously contested, and success continued 
doubtful until the Auitriim right wing, advancing too rapidly, was 
separated from tbe left. Frederic poured his troops through the gap, 
so that when the Austrian right was forced back by the intrei>idily of 
hlarshal iSchwerin, it suddenlv found itself surrounded, and Red til 
confusion. Tbe centre and left, thus abandoned, could not resist the 
successive charges of the Prussians, and sought shelter in Prague. 
Frederic ventured to besiege this citv, thougli the numbers of tbe 
garrison neorly e^unlied those of bis own array; and his delay befare 
the wails gave the Austmns time to recover their courage and reemit 
their focoes. tkmnt Daun began soon to menace the Pni^ian co«- 
munications; Frederic sent the prince of Bevem to drive him back; 
DauA, though hii foroes were supenor, retreated before the prince, 
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o&til he could proonre meh odditioitat itrength (U to render riotorj 
certsin. When this wni effected, he reeumed the offeneire, and Frederic 
WM forced to Insten to the prince's assistance. A junction was effected 
at Koiin, and Frederic marched to attack the imperial camp (June IB). 
The Prussians charged their enemies with their usual vigour, hut they 
were unable to force the Austrian lines, and were finally driven from 
the field. 

In consequence of this defeat, the Prussians were forced not only 
to raise the siege of Prague, hut to evacuate llohomia. Nor wore the 
arms of Frederic and his allies more successful in other quarters. 
The Russians having defeated General liehwnld, invaded the Prussian 
dominions on the side of Germany, and committed the most frightful 
devastations; the British and llanoreri.an troops, under the duke of 
Cumberland, were forci-d to accept the disgraceful convention of 
Closteraercn, hy which thirty-eight thousand soldiers were reduced to 
.a state of inactivity; and the French, thus released from nn enemy that 
might interrupt their communications, advanced to join the Austrians 
in the invasion of Prussia; finally, an Austruni army, by a rapid march, 
arrived at the veiy gates of Berlin, and laid tlml city under contrilmtion. 

An exjKidilion, planned liy Mr. I’ltt soon after his restoration to 
power, was defeated by the weakness and indecision of the officers 
entrusted with its execution. The object of attack was the Frencli 
port and arsenal of Rochefort, whicli would have fallen nn easy prey, 
had it been assailed when first the fleet arrivtnl before the place. 
But the time which ought to have been employed m action was 
wasted in deliberations, and the expedition returned inglonouslv home. 
The conduct of British afl’airs in America was equally disastrons; an 
anoament was sent against Ixiuisbourg, but it returned without having 
made any effort to effect its object, vbilc the French, under the 
marquis de Montcalm, captured the strong fort AViiliam Henry, the 
bulwark of our northern frontier, without meeting the slightest inter* 
ruptioD from a British force posted in its immediate netgliliourhood. 

These disasters would hare proved fatal to the new ministry, had 
it not been generally understood that the officers, whose cowardice or 
incapacity had led to such inglorious results, were the choice of their 
predecessors, and were maintained in their posts by court favour. 
This conviction proved favourable to Mr. Pitt, the king wot oompelled 
to grant full powers to hit ministers, and the secret intrigues by whicli 
the cabinet was controlled were rendered powerless for a season. An 
uoezpacted change of fortune on the Continent brightened the 
proiqiects of the British and Pnusians towards the close of the year. 
Fradetk, though bis dominions were invaded by three hostile armies, 
nevariost caunige; though hit army did not exceed half the number 
of his enemies, he resolved to give battle to the united forces of the 
French and Aattrians (Nov. fi). Frederic, hy a stries of judietoitf 
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owreswnt*, led hit enemies to beliere that lie dreaded an engagement; 
Mnfident of -victory, they hasted to force him to action, near the 
Tillage of Rbshach. They advanced so precipitately, that their lines 
were thrown into disorder; and before they could remedy the error 
they were broken by the headlong charge of the Prussian horse. 
Every eflfort made by generals of the combined army to retrieve the 
fortunes of the day was anticipated by the genius of Frederic; they 
were forced to retreat in great confusion, having lost nearly nine thou¬ 
sand men in killed, wounded, and prisoners, while the total loss of the 
Prussians did not eiceed five hundred. 

From this field Frederic hasted to another scarcely less glorious. 
The Austrians and Hungarians, under Prince Charles of Lorraine, 
entered Silesia, captured the important fortress of Schweidnitz, drove 
the prince of Bevem from his intronchinents, and made themselves 
masters of the greater part of the provinoe. Frederic, by a rapid march, 
formed a junction with the relics of the prince of Beverii's army, and thus 
reinforced, attacked the Austnans at LissajDec.S). Pretending to direct 
all his force ag.ainst the Austrian right, Frederic suddenly poured his 
chief strength against their left wing, which was speedily broken; Prince 
Charles atlenipted to restore the courage of Ins flying soldiers by sending 
reinforcemcMts from the centre and right, but these fresh troops were 
unable to form under the heavy (ire of the Prussians, and thus the 
Austrian haltalioiis were defeated one after another. Night alone 
prevented tlie total ruin of the van(|uislH‘d army. Ahout five thousand 
men were killed and wounded on each side, but within a week after 
the battle tliej’rugsians, pri'.ssing vigorously the pursuit of their retiring 
foes, captuicd twenty thousand jirisoners, three tliousand wagons, and 
two hundred pieces ot cannon. The Austnans abandoned all Silesia 
except the town of Schweidnitz, which .surrendered in the following 
spring. The effects of the victories of Hosbach and Lissa wore felt 
throughout Europ'; the French had flagrantly violated the convention 
of Closterseven ; it was now disavowed by the British ,ind Hanoverians 
(a.d. 1708 ). Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick was chosen by George 
II. to command his electoral forces, .and this able general in a short 
time not only recovered llanovei, but drove his enemies across lie 
Rhine. Mr. Pitt changed Ins policy, and consented to reinforce Prince 
Ferdinand with u body of British troops, while lilveral supplies were 
voted to subsidize tlicOernian princes. The campaign was hononrable 
to Prince Ferdinand’s abilities, but its roost important result was tie 
drrenion it made in farour of the king of Prussia, by compelling the 
French to employ their chief force on the Rhine. 

Frederic in this campaign endured severnl vicissitudes of forttme. 
BsTing taken Schweidnitt, he nnexpectedly entered Morivia, wWdj 
had hitherto escaped from the ravages of war, laid that fine province 
uader eeiktiibatioii, and even menaced Tienna. He fisiled, however, 
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at tlie liege of Olmutx, but be effitcted a retreat as honourable u a 
fietory, and roddenly directed hii narch againit the Ruuiana, whose 
raragei in Brandenburgh were shociing to huroanily. Ho gained a 
complete rictory orer the inraders at Zomdorff, and then, without 
testing a moment, hasted to relieve his brother Hear)’, who was 
almost surrounded with enemies in Saxony. Count Dnun, the eom- 
inander of the imperialiata, was a worthy rival of Frederic; he sur¬ 
prised and routed the Prussian right wing at Ilochkirdien; hut the 
judicious measures of the king saved the rest of his army, and llaun 
was unable to pursue his advantages. Indeed so little was Frederic 
affected by the reverse, that he dro\e the Austri.ms a second lime 
from Silesia, and then letuniiiig. eempeUed Ihiuii to raise the sieges 
of Dresden and Leipsic, and e\en retreat into liohi-iiiia. 

The enlerpiising spiru of .Mr. Pilt. trei J from the trammel* which 
secret intrigues had forincil, ditfusid itself llirougli the Hiitish empire, 
and particularly uiiiinaled llie offieers of the army iiiul iiiivs. S veral 
French ships of war were capluieil liy (lie Hnii»h , an armament, 
destined for North Amiriu, «a.s dispeised and dtiien on sliore by Nir 
Edward Hawke, whose lieet lode tiiumph.iiil in the Clianuet. From 
apathy and despair the n.ilion paswd at oiiee to the opposite extreme 
of oierweenmg confidence It wa, resolved to e.irri tlie war into 
France itstdf, and two suceessne t xpediiioiis were sent aprinst the 
French coast. As iiiiglit reason.illy have been antieiputed, these 
armaments produced no impoitant result, ihc* only coiiwijuence arising 
from su< li a waste ot Idood .nnl Ireaviire, was the destrurtioii ol Cher¬ 
bourg, a triunipli di .irli piircliasid In the subsequent loss of some of 
the best of the troops in tiie hurried eiiil>.iikation. 

But ill North Anieru.i, where the Hritisli iiriiis had lieeii tarnished 
by delay, disuwter, and disgrace, tlie remov.il of the earl of laiudon 
from the coniin.iml led to a cuiiipleti' change in tlie fortune of the war. 
Ills suaebBor, (ieiieral Ahercroinlie, planned thtia; siiiiultaneoUJI 
cspeditions, two of whicli ptoduced tnuiindmiit results, (Jeneral 
Amherst laid siege to Louishourg, and aided liy the talents of Bngwlier 
Wolfe, who was fast rising into eminence, forced that importaot 
garrison to surrender. This was followed by the entire reduction of 
the island of Cape Breton, and the inferior stations which the French 
occupied IQ the gulf of St. Lawrence. Brigadier Forbes was sent 
against Fort du Quesne, which the French abandoned at his approach, 
and fied down the Mississippi. Abercrombie marched in person 
against Ticondetago, which he found bi'tter fortified than be had antici¬ 
pated, and after a useless manifestation of desperate ralont, he wm 
fweed to retire with cousidendde loss. ITie Fretich were, at the lame 
tiinc, deprived of all their setticroents oa the coast of Africa; but (he 
cwuU de Lally not only preserved their East Indian potaetsions, bvt 
wnsted fnm the Eogl^ Fort Iksvid imd Doddalore. 
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‘vOwfttABxieiy wm felt at the opeaing of &e nratcampaj^ (a.». 
htWO). £arly in the year the PntHiaiif destroyed the Bossisn msga* 
imes in Poland, laid Bohemia ander contribution, and reduced the 
■(■peciai armies to inactirity. But Prince Ferdinand was unable t« 
Ipnarentthe French from tending succours to the Austrians; and his 
ut-suocest once more exposed Uanorer to an invasion. Had Ferdittnnd 
watered, the British and Hanoverians might have been forced to tt 
second convention as disgraceful ns Clostcrsevcn, but his courage rose 
with the crisis, be engaged the French at Minden, and gained a complete 
Tietory. Minden, indeed, would have been as illustrious and decisive a 
battle as Blenheim, but for the unaccountable conduct of Lord George 
Saclcville, who commanded the cavalry, and either misnndctstood or 
disobeyed the order to charge the discomfited French. There had been 
some previous disputes between the Prince and Lord George; they tliretr 
the blame mutually on each other, but whichever was in fault, it is 
certain that on this occasion the best opportunity that could have been 
desired for humbling the power of France was iiTctrievably lost. 

The victory of the British at Minden was more than counter¬ 
balanced by the defeat of the Prussians hy the united forces of Austria 
aud Russia, at Cunersdorft'. But the heroic Fiedcric soou retrieved 
this disaster, and he would probably have tnuinpbcd in bis turn, bad 
be not exposed a targe division of bis troops m the defiles of Bohemia, 
which was surrounded and taken by count Daun. Still the only per¬ 
manent acquisiliiin that the Austrians made was Dicsden, for Frederic’s 
rigour aud rapidity of movement rendered even their victories 
fruitless. 

This indecisive campaign greatly diminished the ardour of the 
English for their ally, the king of Piussia, while their victories in 
North America and the M’est Indies, directed their attention to their 
colonial interests. Immediately after the conquest of Louisbourg, 
which was justly considered the key of Canada, an expedition was 
planned against Quebec. Tlic colonists were prepmod to submit to a 
change of masters by the politic protection granted to the French 
settlers in Ouadaloupe, which bad been subdued early in the year 
(a,d. 1758); and by the guarantee given to the inhabitants for the 
enjoyment of religions freedom. When General Wolfe, tlicrefore, 
proceeded up the St. Laurence, be did not encounter any serious 
opposition from the Ciuiadiaiis, who seemed to view the struggle 
with indifference. While Wolfe advanced towards Quebec, Genera}. 
' Amherst conquered Tieondcrago and Crown Point, and Wr Williaia 
Johnson gnined possession of the important fortress of Niagara. But 
Amhenit, ns had been originally intended, was unable to form a junc¬ 
tion with General Wolfe, who was thus employed in a hasardous 
Mttexprue, with very inadequate means. Though he sdmost despoited 
of s nenm, Wolfe resolved to peneveic; he odt^ted the daring piaa 
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of Innding ivt night onder the Heights of Ahrehttin, lending his men 
up the steep, and securing this position, which commanded tiie town. 
The stream was rapid, the landing-place narrow, and the precipices 
formidable even by day, but the soldiers, animated by their heroic 
commander, triumphed orcr these didicullies; and when morning 
dawned, llie marquis de Montcalm was astonished to learn that the 
British army occupied those heights which he had decmerl inaccessible. 
A battle was now inevitable, and Imth generals prepared for the con¬ 
test with eqmd courage. Tlic battle uas brief hut tierce; the scale 
of victory v'as just )>egiuning to turn in f.ivour of the British, when 
Wolfe fell monally wounded. This loss onlv roused the English 
regiments to fresh exertion, their bavonets broke ibo French lines, and 
a body of iliglilaiiders, charging with tliclr hroad-snonl*. completed 
the confusion. The Frcncli Hed in ilisorder; the intelligence was 
brought to Wolfe, lie collected ins breath to cxelaim, ‘‘1 die happyr 
and instuntiv expired (.September Ft) 

The marquis dc Montcalm fell in (be same fold; be wis not iiife- 
I'inr to bis rival in skill and brnveie, nor did be meet death with less 
intrepidity. When told, after the battle, tbnt his wounds were mortal, 
lie cxcl.iinied, “ Si much the better; I sbidl not live to witness the 
surrender of t^uebec,’' Five days aftei the battle, that city opened its 
gates to a Uiilisli g.iriison, and Ibis was soon follow-id by the eotiiplele 
Bubjiigaiion of flie Can.id,iv which have eier bince rciiiaiiicd subject 
to the crown of (treat Britain. 

The success of the Fnglisli in the Fast Imlies was scaredvlesj 
di-eisiie than in America, lailly. the Ficmli general. p(i.s.scsBed more 
cour.ige than prudence ; he eng:\ged in eiiterpiibi's beyond his means, 
and especially wasted Ids limited resources in a vain nllaek on Madmi. 
(.'olonel tViole, (be eomniaiub'r of the Fnglisli forees, was inferior to 
Ills ndrersniies in numerical strength, bat be t njoii d ninjiler pecuniary 
resources, and was far superior to laillv, both as a general and n 
statesman. C'oote and latllv came to an engagement iit Wandewnsli 
(Jan. 21, 17(10). hi winch the French were eompletelv overthrown, 
and their influence in the Carnatic dcslrtived. During the campaign. 
Admiral Bneockc defeated a Freiieb fleet off the const of Ceylon, the 
English, in consisjucnce, became masters of the Indian Sea*, nml began 
to form rmoimble expectations of driving tlu ir rivals from lliiiduxtnn. 
A Ihitch armament arrived in Beng.il, under Buspicious rircunwtance*, 
hut Clive ordered that it should be iinmediatcly uttneked by land and 
*e.i*; the Dutch were forced to surrender, and ample apologies wera 
made by the authorities of Holland for this iiifracliou of treaties. 
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. Thie French court threatened to take revenge for the destruction 
of Cherbourg, by invading Great Britain and Ireland; but the ports 
.were so strictly blockaded by the English squaditwi, that no vessel 
could venture to appear in the Channel. Admiral Boscawen pursued 
« squadron from Toulon, that tried to slip unnoticed through the 
straits of Gibraltar, overtook it off Cape Lagos, on the coast of Por¬ 
tugal (August 18), destroyed two ships of the line, and captured two 
more. A still more important triumph was obtained by Sir Edward 
Hawke, between Belleisle and (^uiheron (Xoveraber 20). Cooflans, 
the French udinir.d, taking advantage of the gales that drove the 
blockading squadrons off the coast, put to sea, but was soou overt,iken 
by Hawke. Cunfl.ins, unwilling to hazard a battle, sought shelter 
among the rocks and shallous of his own coast, llawkc unhesitatingly 
encountered the perils of a stormy sea and a lee shore; he gained a 
decisive victoiy, destroying four ships of the line, and compelling 
another to strike her colours. A tempestuous night alone saved the 
Fi eneli fleet from destruction. Tliougli this victory delivered the 
English fiom all fears of the invasion, some alanu was excited by the 
enterprises of Conimodoic Tluirot, wlio sailed fiom Dunkiik with five 
frigates, and hoveled round the coast- of North Biitain. Having 
failed to make any impir—ion on Seotlaml, lie entered the Iiisli .Sea, 
and landing at Can it kiVrgus, siormed and pdlaged that town'. 
Having bellid the news of ColiH.iiis’ defe.il, he .steeled hornew.irds, 
but was suillly puisued by a S(|u,idron tiiuier Commodoie Elliot, ,and 
overluktii near llie Isle of Man .,Feluuary 2)1, 17ti(»). Aftei a fierce 
engagement, lliuiot w.is killed, and ,ill bis vessels forced to surrender. 

^'igolo^ls jiieparatioiis weie m.ide by all parties for the maintenance 
of the will 111 (.iermaii), although the pcojde of Engl.ind had iiecome 
weary of coiitinent.i! eonnexlotis, and the l•'rencll finances had fallen 
into a state of lanieiitalde disoider (a.u. 178(1). The conduct of the 
people of France to their sovereign was, indeed, truly generous; the 
principal iiohility luid gentry sent their plate to the treasury to be 
coiued foi the public service; an arm) of ne.irly one hundred thousand 
men w.is as.semlded in M estpbali.i, under tlie duke de Broglio, while 
an iiilenor army was formed upon the Rhine, under Count St. Germain, 
Prince i’erduuind could not have coped with such an overwhelming 
force, had not the Freiieli gcner.ils quarrelled with e.ach other. Several 
battles wero fought, but they vvere all more or less indecisive; and 
rarely bus tlicrc hccii a c.imp.ugii in which such numerous and well- 
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appointed armies were opposed that prodneed so fcw memorable 

cs'ents. 

ITie king of Prussia resolrod to aet on the defensive in Sinony, 
while his brother Ilenrv opposed tlic Russians and Austrians in 
Silesia. But his plans were deranged by the enteqmse of Marshal 
Laudohn, who surrounded the Prussiau general, Foixjuet, slew three 
thousiind of his army, and eompclled the remainder to surrender at 
discretion, Frederic attempted to retrieve his affairs by a sudden 
advaiiee on Dresden, but he failed to capture tlie city ; Ins brother. 
Prince Henry, wn.s more fortunate in raising the siege of Breslau, 
which Laudohn ha<l iinested after ins nelorv. But Frederic's niiit 
seemed unavoidable,as ibe Kusvians ueri' advancing willi overnhelming 
forces, and be was Inmsilf surromideil In three Austrian armies at 
Ligmtr Count I )auii man lied to storm the Prussian < .iinji, in full 
confidence of I ictnrv ; but, to Ins astonishmenf, be found it deserted, 
Fredenc bar iiig mart lied that very mplit to mcci do arnn of Marshal 
Lamloliii, wlio was eagctlv pressing firn.iid to shin,., ,is li.- fondly 
lielh ved, in assure.I victori. The heights of I'taff ndorff, |udielously 
jnotf'tnd hv a foinndalde an.ii of rirlillen, pr. rented D.iun from 
marelnng to tlie assistance of his colleague, Lnulolni was completely 
def.'atcd, and the .Austrian grand arim diiien from Silesi.i, But this 
vielory did not prevent the Miccess of the eiienu in olhci (|Uarters, 
the Russians, being j.iim d bv ,i i onslderable body of ,\us(ri.nis, under 
Oeiieri! Liimi. puslie.i fori'aid through Itiaii.ieiibiirgh, arid made 
tlicmselu'S m.isttrs of Beilin Thei levie.l a heavy eoniribuiioii on 
the eili, .nid liestroveii its arsenals, foundries, and publiv ivoik«. 

Till' Pnissi.ins Wire (ipi.dU unfoilunate m S,ixoin. hut Fr.'deriv’ 
resolved to run even risk lo rtitner .1 eourilry th.it had hitherto nup- 
plicd the chief supjairt lo liis arniii s Daiiii, (-.plall v e.uiMiieid of the 
impoiianee ofSaxoni. proterled the 1 leetoralc with a fone of seventy 
thousand men, ndvaiitagenuslv poslid in a fortified camp, m ai Torgaii. 
Frederic, with only fifty thousand men, resolvi'd to attack the .Austrians 
in their intremhmeiils, .ind to slake Ins life ami crown on tho 
hazard of the engagement (Novembci The hat lie was furious, 
hut the ardour of the Prussians, wlio li lt that they fought for the 
very existence of their country, w.is iinsistiblc. D.iun was iKirne 
from the field severely woundid, tlie Austrians were broken by des¬ 
perate charges, and night alone saved them from total nun. The 
result of this glorious victory was, that Frederic reeorered all Saxony 
except Dresden, and compelled the Russians, Austrians, and .Swede!, 
to evacuate his dominions. 

The Canadian war was not terminated by the capture of <^uel»ee ; 
the French had still formidable forces in the country, and they made 
a vigorous effort lo recover that city. They were baffled by the intre¬ 
pidity of General Murray ; and General Amherst soon after having 
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obtained re-inforcements from England, advanced to Montreal, and 
compelled tbe entire French army to capitulate. The sarrige tribes of 
Indiani who had been induced by French gold to attack the British 
aettlementf, were now severely chastised, and compelled to make the 
most humiliating submissions. 

Kot less complete was the success of the English arms in India; 
Pondicherry and Mahie were reduced by Colonel Coote, the French 
power in the East completely subverted, and the English rendered 
masters of the commerce of the vast peninsula of Hindustan. These 
important acquisitions made the English very impatient of the Ger¬ 
man war; they complained of the inactivity of the nayy, and asserted 
that the French islands in the West Indies, more valuable to a com¬ 
mercial people than half the German empire, might have been gained 
with fur less risk and loss than utleirded tlic protection of the useless 
tdectorate of Hanover. In the midst of these disputes, George II. 
died suddenly, in the heventy-scvcntli year of his age (October 2a). 
He was succeeded by his giandson, George HI., a young prince in bis 
twenty-third year, who bad hitlieito taken no active part in public 
life. 

The death of George II. jrroduced little change in European 
politics; but that of the peaceful Sparrish monarch, Ferdinand VI. 
(a.d. lyb'J), led to some important results. His successor, Charles 
HI., was king of tlic Tuo Sicilies, and by the treaty of Alx-la- 
Chapclle, it had hern ngietd, that on his accession to the throne of 
Spain, Ills former kingdom should devolve to Don Philip, duke of 
Parma and Placenti.i. and that these duchies should he resigned to the 
einjiirc. By the mediation of I'i.iiice with Austria, Charles was 
en.ibled to procure the Xeajiolitari thione for his third son, Ferdin.ind, 
while Philip was permitted to retain Parma and Placentia. Grateful 
fur such a benefit, Ciiarks signed the family compact, which bound the 
Bourbon princes to affoid each otlu'r_ mutual assistance, and secretly 
prepared to join Friiuce in the war against Great Britain. The 
liuughty conduct nf the English diplomatists, which was not unjustly 
offensive to Spanish jiride, greatly contrihuled to strengthen the reso¬ 
lution of the court of Mudiid, especially as the n.aval superiority of 
the English menaced the communications of Sp.uu with her American 
colonics. 

Negociations of pe.ice were commenetd by the courts of France 
and Great Britiun, soon after the accession of George IIIt but with 
little siuocrily on either side (.t.n. 17(11). Mr. Pitt was firmly 
rMolved to humble the house of Bourbon; the duke de Choiseul, tltc 
French minister, relied on the secret promises of Spanish aid, and 
thus U was impossible to arrange preliminaries. Tlie war languished 
in Germany; Prince Ferdinand succeeded in protecting Hanover, but 
he could not pierent the French from ravagit^ Westphaha and Eoat 
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Friesland. Tlie king of Pnwfia, fxhaatted eren bjr hit vicforie*, na* 
forced to act on the defensive; thoogh he lost no battle, he had the 
mortification to tee the Ruttiani make thennelve* niasten of C’olherg, 
and the Austrians surprise Sehiveidnilz. The possession of these im¬ 
portant places enabled the Russians to esfnhlish their winter-quarters 
in Potneranin, and the Austrians in Silesia, (tii sea, the liononr of 
the British flag was maintained in sever.il actions helneen tingle ships 
and small squadrons. Tlie island of Belleislo, on the const of I'^nnee, 
was captured hy a British armament, hut at a very disproportionate 
cost of blood and treasure. 

Tills I.onguid campaign seemed to prove that all jmrlios were weary 
of the war. and negoriations were resumed. In ilieir j'rogress, Mr. 
Pitt discovered the intimate conneiion that had been formed hetueen 
the courts of Versaiilis and .Aladrid; and ho proposed to iinticijiare 
the hostile ih signs of the latti r In seiring the plate-fleet, laden with 
the treasures of Spamsli Aiiieriea. But the colleagues of Mr. Pitt, 
already di-wilisfii d uilli liis iinpeiinus niaiiiuis, u fused to adopt such 
hold inrasiiies, mid he iuslanlly resigned tlie seals id ofliee. The king, 
anxious to iiitrodueo his faiourite, the eiiil of lUito, into the eahiiiet, 
adopted the ojanions of the majority of his rouneil, and aecepled tin- 
resignation. Fierce jioluieal disputes arose, uhose itfects weie felt 
tliroughout Furope; the hopes of the Fromh rourt «eri‘ raised, and 
the German allii s of Gieat Britain were grealh disjiiiiled. 

But tlie new ministry showed no want of alariily in niaintainiiig 
the hoiKur of the eomiln. (.tiie of their earliest measures was u 
declaration of war against .‘'jialn, llie loridint ol the eoiiit of .Aladiid 
having aniplv justified Mr. Pitt’s nntirijiahons ot ils hosiile doigns 
(a.|i. 17112). The .sitperiorilv <d' the British iiai v oiei (he roinliined 
flerls of Franee and Spain, liindeied these pawns from nnikuig any 
attemjit at colonial eoiujuests; hut llieyhelieMd tlienisid'es eqiudly 
tmjieni r hv land, and therefore tesohed to att.ick Biitain tliiough the 
side of it* nneient allj, Portugal. 

Few kingdom* had sunk into luch a state ol degradation a* Por¬ 
tugal at this j'Criod. Trusting to ilie protection of F.iigland, and 
enriched hy tlie treasure* of Brazil, the court of I.ishon n posed in 
ignorance and indolence; its fortresses were nogleeted, ils army motil- 
deringaway, its suhjecis destitule of martial spirit. The earthquake 
that laid Lislion in ruins was followed hy a dangerous conspiracy 
Against the life of Joseph, the reigning sovereign. 'J'hi* monarch, less 
superstitious than most Portuguese king*, had hanished the je*uili 
from his court, and had resented with spirit the encroachment* of bis. 
nobles. Some of the dissatisfied Jesuit* and nobles formed a plot to 
murder the king, and he was dangerously wounded by assaisins while 
on his road from his country-seat (0 Lisbon, The principal conspi¬ 
rators were arrested and punished hy cruel deaths; and all the Jesuits 
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banidied from the kingelom (a.i>. 1759), But the nobles contina*! 
discontented; the pope and the clergy resented the expulsion of the 
jesnits, while the superstitious Portuguese seemed ready to renounce 
their allegi.ance to a sovereign who had incurred the resentment of the 
Church, Such was .Joseph's situation, when the ministers of Franoe 
and Spain presented a joint demand that he should instantly renounce 
his ivlliance with IJrilain, under pain of incurring their leeentment, 
andjtllovMiig him only four days to deliberate on his answer. Joseph 
at once returncil a spirited refusal to such an insolent memorial, and 
the Spanish army eiossed the frontiers. An auxiliary British force of 
eight thousand nii'ii was Sent to T’ortugal, together with a large supply 
of arms and anuiiunitiun. .Tnsejdi entiiisted the command of his army 
to the count de la l.ijipe, who had alreads distinguished himself rn 
(Ii'rnmny. The sliill of tins eommander, and the valour of tlie British 
oftieors, eompidled tlie Sjianiards to evacuate the kingdom with loss 
und disgiaee, before the closing fT the campaign. 

The Flench hoped that the iaiasion of Portugal would Licililatc 
the |iri)giess of their arms in Germanv; hut Piince I^eidinand, and 
the marijuis of (Jranhy, not only proteeled Hanover, hut recovered the 
greater part of Hesse, An niievpected event delivered the king of 
Prussi.a liom the rmn that seemed to threaten him at the close of the 
last campaign Flizahelli, empieKs of Itussia. died, and was succeeded 
hy her nephew, I’eter HI , wlio enlertained a roinantie admiration of 
Frederie, The new eiiiperoi not iiiilv put ail end to hostilities, but 
entered inOi alliaiiee w ilh the Prussian luimareli; and F.urope saw 
with astoni.shmeiit the unpieeedeiitcd speetaele of an army marching 
off from its former allies to the eam|i of its enemies. .Sweden followed 
the (xampli' of Hussia in eoneluding peace, and Fiederic, taking 
advantage of these favourahh' circumsUinces, recovered ISchweidnitz 
and drove the Austrians from Silesia. 

A new revolution in liussi.i ronija lled the Prussian king to halt 
in his VH'lorious career. The reforms of Peter III, had given offence 
to ti great body of his subjects; he was dethroned by his wife, who 
usurped the tlirnne, with the title of Catherine II. Peter died in 
prison a few days after his deposition, but it has not been ascer¬ 
tained whether he was the victim of disease or violence. Catherine 
did not renew the war against Prussia, as had been at first expected, 
but she withdrew her forces, und resolved to observe a strict neutrality. 
Frederic's vieinries had in the mean time so seriously alarmed the 
Austrians, that they consented to a cessation of hostilities for Sileain 
and Saxony. This intpoliiic truce laid Bohemia open to Frederic: 
one division of hit army advanced to the very gales of Prague and 
destroyed a valuable magazine; another laid the greater jiart of Egim 
in ashes, while detachments ravaged Franconia, and even Suahin. "nie 
princes of the empire hasteil to conclude treaties of neutrality, and the 
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war wag left to be decided bv the powen of Pruesta and Austria, be¬ 
tween which the contest had Iteftuu. 

In the mean time the Eiigligli conquered the chief islands that the 
French still retained in the West Indies, Martinique, St. Lucie, Gre¬ 
nada, and St. Vincent; while (he Spaniards suflVretl the more severe 
loss of Havnnnah, the capital of ('uba, and the large fleet that lav in 
its harliour. Nor "as tins the least alarming of the consev)UCnce8 that 
resulted to ihceourt of Jl.idrid from its unwise interference; an arrna- 
mmt fiom Madras, under the eomniand of Adinind ('ornisli and 
fniK'nii Ifraper, captured M.iiiillii, niid the fall of iliis <itv iimdved 
the fair of the whole range of the I’hilip]>ine islands. 

I ranee and tsp.m!, heartily tired <d a war wlneli thre.'ilened nmi 
to tile eolonies of holh, heeaine deMrmis of j'eaee, ami they found the 
earl of Itute, who now rub d (he lirilish (.dnmt, eiju.dh .iiniou» to 
terminate the war. Iinlmd, so .insiaiis w.is that minister to iiioid n 
coiitiniMin'e ot luistilitie.s, th.il he not (oili .-tupped the e.iri*er of eolo- 
liiid eon quest, hut eon.seiiti d to sm ntn e sei i-r.il aeqiiisiiioos ili.it Hi tl.iiii 
had alit.idv ni.ide. Still the Hntisli iiaiion g.nned hi the war (he 
whole ot ('.iiiada and part of Loni-iatia, the eluef seitlemenii on the 
■Western i oasis of Atnea, and a di enleil snjieiiorilv in India, had the 
war lasti'd another tear, had i\en the l.nr elatniK ol Htitain’s pogition 
heeii supported by ini negotiators, tbese gams would b.iie been more 
citensne and more seetire. t'oiitrarv to all expect,itnm, tlm prehtni- 
Daries weie sanctioned b\ a majorily ol' the Hnlisii paiiiament, ami 
goon after the di finite tre.iti w.is signed at l’aris(h'eb Id, )7ti.'t). 'Die 
king ot 1‘russia and tin c rii]'n s-ol ,\yslti,i, di s< iled In then respectixt’ 
allies, agii.ed to a reeoin ilialioti .iboat the ,s.imr time, on the b.isig of a 
restitution ot eonquests ami an oblnton of iniurifs. 

Ihe risultoi the (oiiiiiunial w.ir was, that I’russia and Austria 
heeanie the pnndptil Kunqnaii poiurs, iTanee lost Imr pobinal prx'- 
einincnce when united (o the i injure, and Fogl.iiid ali.anduned her 
influeiici' in the European sigletn, niainiainiiig an intimate relation 
only with I’ortugid and Holland, linliim by (tie colonial war obtained 
complete raaniiinc supremacy ; she eomni.imlcd the entire commerce 
of North America and llindiistan, and Imd a decided superiority in 
the West Indian trade. Hut during the seven years war u question 
arose which led to Tory important discussions; France, unalde to main¬ 
tain a commercial intercourse with her cidonies, ojaiied the trade to 
neutral powers; England declared thia tnifiie illegal, and reliingon 
her naval superiority, seized neutral vcsmU and neutral property 
bound to hostile port*. The return of peace put an end to the dispute 
for a seaion, but it became t)ie subject of angry controversy in every 
future war. The internal condition of England improved rapidly 
daring the contest by the extension of the funding system, the petu- 
niary afiiairt of the goremmeiit liecame intimately connected with 
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thoie of tlio jtation; by fur the greater part of the loans required for 
the war wag raised at home, so the increase of the national debt more 
doiely united the rulers and the people in the bonds of a common 
interest. This altered state of things scarcely en^ed notice, though 
it was the chief source of tlie penmanence and stability displayed by 
tlie British government when revolutionary moremeuts threatened to 
•ubrert the other dynasties of Europe. 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE AGE OF REVOLUTIONS. 


Section I,— Change in the Relations of the Catholic Powers to the 
Ilohj See,—Dismemberment of Poland. 

No country had suffered so severely as France during tlie late war; 
the finnncics had long been in confusion, and the profligate expenditure 
of a demoralized court aggravated tlie indignation produced liy national 
distress. liOuis XV., though not destitute of abilities, nas the slave 
of bis sensual appetites; ruled by liis mistresses, and other unworthy 
favourites, he connived at glaiing abuses, and sanctioned the grossest 
acts of tyranny ami rapacity. A spirit of opposition spread through 
the kingdom, several ot tlie parliaments refused to ngister the edicts 
for the continuance of wur-taxes, and others remonstrated in a tone of 
censure to which the French inonnrehs had been long unaccustomed. 
This unusual liberty of the parliaments bad been in some degree fos¬ 
tered by the court itself; the king permitted these bodies to set bounds 
to ecclesiastical tyranny, and to suppress the order of the Jesuits in 
France (a.d. l/d^); and their spirit was further iiicrensed by the 
intrigues of the duke de ChoiseuI, who persuaded the king to allow 
the Parisian parliament to pass sentence on Ijally, the unfortunate 
commander of the French in India, nliosc only crime was failure under 
circumstances tliat rendered success impossible. 

Popular diseonteiit was at the same time rapidly spreading in Spain, 
where the reforms of the iirime minister, Squillace, offended the obsti¬ 
nate prejudices of an ignorant and bigoted nation. Charles III. yielded 
to the clamours of his subjects and dismissed the minister, but he 
firmly resolved to take vengeance on tlie Jesuits, who were supposed 
to have secretly instigated the insurrection. A reforming minister in 
Portugal maintained his post in spite of opposition; the marquis of 
Pombnl ruled the land witli iron sway, and, confldent in the rectitude 
of his intentions, scorned all apposition. But though ha removed nil 
impediments, including the higher order of nobility and the society of 
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jeraitt, his reforms took no root in the land, and the iurtitnlions which 
he established bj force perished when th»it force was taken awajr. 

The enmity of Porobal and Choiseul to the jesuita was felt in the 
Spanish cabinet; die king was indignant at their share in the late dii- 
tnrbances, his minister, Count d'Amndn, regarded the order ns hostile 
to all existing goveniiuents. Both took their roensnres with profound 
secresy (A.n. ]7f>7)' Tlie houses of the Jesuits in Madrid were sur¬ 
rounded at night, and the inmates commanded to set out iii-stantly for 
the coast. An edict was then issued for the banishment of the regulars 
of that community from Spain and its colonies, and the confiscation of 
their temporalities. The Jesuits in ?Ieiico and IVru were siniilnrly 
seized ; and in Parngu.iv, nlieic they had established .on almost inde¬ 
pendent empire, they were suddenly depcsed and ti:in«porlcd to 
Europe. The king of Najdcs and the duke of I’aiina followed the 
example of the couit of fcipain, in spite of the uigeiit remonstrances of 
Pope Clement XIII.; they also plaeed new restiielions on the pontifTs 
Jurisdiction in their state'!, and ulieii Clement made a vigoiou* effort 
to support the ancient privileges of the Holy See, he found himself 
opposed to all the Italian powers, except the king of Sardinia, to the 
remonstrances of Spain and Portugal, and the active hostility of France. 

While these disputes hetween (he Catholic powers and the head 
of (heir church [iroied that the supremacy of the papacy no longer 
existed, hut in name, the stiuggles of a small insular people to miiin- 
tain their national independence excited general srmpatliy. The 
Genoese transferred their iiominai claims ovci the island of Corsica to 
the crown of France, and Choiseul sent a large army to occupy this 
new aciiuisilion. But the Corsicans, justly emaged at the transfer of 
their allegiance without the formality of asking their consent, holdly 
flew to arms, and under the command of the heroic Paoli prepared 
for an obstinate resistance. Had (he British miniitiy interfered, the 
result of the contest would have been very doubtful; hut Paoli could 
not resist the entire force of I’rance, he was driven by the vast supe¬ 
riority of numbers from post to jmst, uiiid every stniiig place hurt 
yielded to the invaders, when lie cut his way through the enemy, and 
embarked for Leghorn (a.d. 17II11)- Ihc itlaiul subinillcd to Ix)ui», 
but many of the Corsicans long continued to harass tiie French by a 
guerilla war in their mountain fastnesses. 

Choiseul, finding his influence with I^ouis XW on the decline, 
sought to strengthen it by cementing the alliance between the court* 
of Pari* and Vienna. JIc effected a marriage liotween the king’s 
grandson and heir and Marie Antoinette, daughter of the empress 
dowager. These ill-omened nuptials were celebrated w ith extraordinary 
splendonr during a season of great public distress; during the festivi¬ 
ties a fatal aediknt cast a shade of melancholy over all parties; soma 
confusion arose in the crowd of ipecfaton, and nearly two hundred 
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genoniloif tWir live* in the famult. Choiaeul involved the king in 
a quanel with the parliament*, which precipitated the fail of that able 
miniiter; thinking reluctantly consented to abandon the new fonni of 
jori*diction which were proposed, and allow the old courts to resume 
their functions. This unfortunate and dishonourable proceeding com* 
pleted the abasement of France; it was notorious that the duke de 
Choiseul owed his disgrace to the intrigues of the king's profligate 
mistress'; and whatever may have been the faults of that minister, he 
would certainly never have permitted the influence of his country to 
link so low as it did during the administration of his successor, the 
duke d’Aguillon. 

'IVhile France "as thus declining, the Russian empire was rapidly 
acfiniring a pii'imnderating influence in eastern Europe. The Empress 
Catherine ju-ociircd the throne of Poland for one of her favourites, 
Stanislaus Augustus (ad. l/do)- having sent a Russian army to 
overawe the diet, when it asscmhled to choose a sovereign. Frederic 
of Prussia, aiuious to remedy the calamities which the seven years’ 
war had Imnight upon his countrv, did not venture to oppose the 
schemes of the ambitious czarina; on the contrary, be was gained over 
by some eommercial concessions to aid her projects with all his influ- 
encc. The new sovereign of Pohiiid, opposed by ii licentious aristocracy 
and a bigoted people, nas unalile to leniedy the disorders of the state, 
or control the events that soon furnished a pretext for the interference 
of his powerful iioiglihours. Poland had long been agitated by religious 
disputes; the oppressions of tin' Catliolies compelled the dissidents, as 
tile dissenting sects weie called, to seek foreign protection; those of the 
Greek church ap]ifaled to the omjiress of Russia, while the Lutherans 
sought aid from the kings of Prussia and itenmark. Catherine, with 
gieat promptitude, sent an army to enforce the claims of the dissidents, 
and paving little regard to the remonstrances of Stanislaus, acted as if 
Poland had hecn one of her own provinces. The Catholic lords formed 
a confederacy to maiiitaiu the purity of their religion, and the indepen¬ 
dence of their country, but they were unable to compete with the 
OTcrnlielming forces of Russia; Cracow, where they attempted to make 
a stand, «as t.iken by storm, the fugitive.? were pursued beyond the 
Tuikiili frontiers, and the country that had afforded them refuge was 
cruelly devastated. 

Mustiiphii III. was more jreacefully inclined than most of the sul¬ 
tans that hove filled the throne of Constantinople, but be felt that the 
power which Russia was acquiring in Poland would be dangerous to 
the security of his northern provinces; he was indignant at the viola¬ 
tion of his dominions, and ho was secretly instigated by the French 
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court. TliC king of Pruuia vainly renWMtiited witk^the tuitan'^ 
Mustapha had formed an extravagant etdinate of his military resources, 
and he is said to have been animated by a personal disliked Catherine. 
The war was commenced by the Turks (A.WI760); their irregular 
troops entered Southern Russia, and committed the most frightful 
ravages; l)ut when they haxarded a reguhir engagement at Ciiocsim, 
they saffcred a severe defeat. Catherine prepared to strike a decisirs 
blow against the Turkish power; she sent a fleet from the Baltic round 
to the Mediterranean, to support an insurrection which her emissaries 
had excited in Southern Greece (a.d. 177*0. The insurgents, aided 
by a Russian force, at first gained some advantages, hut on the first 
reverse they were abandoned by their allies to the brutal retaliations 
of their Turkisli masters. Soon after, the Turkish fleet of fifteen ships 
of the line was burned In a Russian stju.adron in the Ikiv of (thesme, 
with the exception of n single V( S.seI that w.is captured. This was 
followed by the defeat of the grand Ottoman arniv neat tlie I'nith, the 
capture of Bender, Akorman, and l.siiiail, and the occupation of the 
entire province of Bessaruhia. 

Stanislaus was forced to join in llic war against tlic Turks, though 
he knew that one of the chief causes of their taking up aims was to 
defend tlie independence of I’oland. But .Joscpli, who limi succeeded 
his father in the German empire (a.i> 17t>fO. beg.m to diead llic dan 
gerous amliition of Russia, and even his niotlier, Maiia Tlieiesa, iiegan 
to court the friendship of her old lital, I'rederic, as a counterpoise to 
the governing power of the czarina. It was oIimousIv llic interest of 
the Xortliem stales, Denmaik and Sweden, to ‘adopt a similar course 
of policy, hut the governments ol hotli coiinlrics weie too deejdy 
engaged liy their domestic atfairs to attend to the slate of their foreign 
relations. 

Frederick V., one of the best mmiaicbs that eior oeeiipn d tlie throne 
of Denmark, was succeeded by Christian a prince of wi .ik intellect 
and dissijialed haliils (a.d. 17d<l). .Soon alter Ins accession, (Hinstian 
married Caroline Matilda, one of the sisters of llic king of Fngland, 
and the engaging manners of this princess won her the favour ot the 
Danish king and peojdc. To maintain her ascendancy over ilie mind 
of her husband, Caroline favoured the ambition of Struensee, a foreign 
adventurer, who was raised to tiic office of prime minister, or rather 
sole ruler of Denmark. Struensee’s administration was vigorous and 
useful, but his haughtiness gave great offence to tlie Danish nobles; a 
con'ipiracy was formed against him, of wliich (he king’s step-mother 
and her son Frederic were the principal instigators, and it was resolved 
to involve the unfortunate Queen Caroline in hit fate. Siruensee and 
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bfiliiknd Branat ■<itm''iimiei at raidnigkt, 4»y "»iAue ^ an order 
fvliidt iadboen extorted from the imhedilo Christian, they wiere ingaited 
yn(h the moekery of a trial, and put to a cruel death. The qneen wa* 
a!<o arretted and sent a prisoner to Cronenberg Castle; dread of Bntish 
rehgeance, however, saved her from personal riolenee, she was per¬ 
mitted to retire to Ilanover, where the remainder of her life was spent 
in comparative obscurity. The queen dowager having removed her 
rival, usurped tlie royal authority; a yousig nobleman named Bernstortf 
was appointed prime minister, and the court of Copenhagen became 
remarkable for its subserviency to that of St. Petersburgh. 

Ousfnvus III., a young prince of great vigour and sagacitv, ascended 
the Swedish throne on the death of his father, Adolphus Frederic 
(a.d. I77I); he had early formed n project for lemoving the restric¬ 
tions which the senate had imposed on the royal authority after the 
death of Chaiies XII., and his etfoits were seconded by the hulk of 
the nation, long weaiy of aristocratic tyranny. The senate, suddenly 
surrounded by armed hands, was intimidated into assenting to the 
instrument of government whicli Gustavns had prepared, and a revo¬ 
lution which changed Ss\edeii from one of the most limited into one 
of the most absolute immnrchicsof I'hirope, was effected without sjiilling 
a drop of blood. Itnail of a cnuntei-rc\olution, and the necessity of 
providing some remedy for the distress whiili prevailed in Sweden, 
prevented (liisfavus fiom interfi ring in the affairs of Poland, a country 
that had often occupied the nnvious cares of his predecessors. 

Stanislaus was sincerely anxious to confer the blessings of tran¬ 
quillity and good government on Poland ; hut all his judicious measures 
were frustrated by the Polish nobles, who clung to their tyrannous and 
absurd privileges, though they weie known to he as pernicious to 
themselves as tliey were ruinous to ihe coiiiitiy. An attempt on the 
personal lihcity of the unhappy king gave Catherine a pretext for 
sending a liussiau army into the country, and suggested to the Prussian 
king a scheme for the disniemberiiient of i’olntiH. A treaty was con¬ 
cluded lictweeii Austria, Russia, and Prussia, for diriding the Polish 
provinces between tbem ; tlieir armies instantly occupied their screnil 
shores; and the diet, overaw ed by the united forces of the three powers, 
was forced to acquiesce in an arrangement that left Poland a merely 
nominal existence (v.n. I’i'J'X). The unhappy Stanislaus, reproached 
for calamitic.s which it was not in his power to avert, could not avoid 
retorting on his accusers, and attributing the national calamities to the 
, bigotry, the factious spirit, and the incessant contentions of the turbu¬ 
lent nobles. By the intervention of Prussia, a treaty wag subsequently 
concluded between Russia and Turkey, by which the empress gnioed 
several important fortresses, a large acquisition of tenitoiy, and per¬ 
mission for her subjects to navigate the Black Sea (a.». 177^)- Clreat 
Ui these gains were, they were less valuable in themselves tlian as 
means for obliiining other objects of Cathcriue’s secret ambition. 
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Degraded at Lonlt XT. w*% tw fwvid iM^veauTc withoat emotioa, 
ioteliigence of ereuts which thoiroii the lew ebb to which the influence, 
of France wo* reduced. When informed of the poititioti of Foinnd, 
he could not refrain from esclaimiug, “ Had Cboiaeui been still in the 
cabinet, this dirgroceful, transaction might liuve been averted." The 
duke d'Aguillon merited this reproach, but he resolved to atone for 
his negligence by gratifying the national hatred against the Jesuits, 
though he hod long been suspected of secretly favouring that order. 
The deatli of Clement XHl, favoured his projects (*.i). 17051). Gan- 
ganelli, wlio succeeded to the jurpacy under tlie title of Clement XIV., 
felt that the time was for ever gone by when the extravagant claims 
of the pontiffs could he maintained, and lie therefore sought a recon¬ 
ciliation with the C.itliollc sovereigns by making reasonable conces¬ 
sions. After a long hut not unjustifiable delay, he issued a hull sup¬ 
pressing tlie order of Jesuits, and most of the Ciitliolic prelates, who 
had long been jealous of that fraternity, eagerly euforeed the pap.d 
edict (v.l). 1773 )- lattle opposition was made by the Jesuits to this 
decree, but nn insurrection in bicily and the deaths of l.nuis XV. and 
Po]>e Ganganelli (a. 11 . 177-1) were attrilmtid to their secret practices, 
tliough not a shadow of proof could he adduced to support such severe 
accusations. Indeed, it is notorious that Louis died of sm.dl-pox, mid 
Ganganelli of a constitutional disease to whuh ho had long been a 
martir. laiuis X\'I., of whom liis subjects had long been taught to 
form the most favourable expectations, ascended the throne of France; 
Angelo Hraschi was elected to the papacy, under the tide of Pius ^ I., 
hv the influence of the more bigoted cardinals, who believed that lie 
would he a more xealous supporter of the Cliurcli than liis predecossors. 


StcTio.N II.— nittoi'ii of Euqland from the Pe<ice of i'drii to the 
cummcnrement of the Americau H (tr. 

When- the Hritish ministry concluded a separate treaty witli France, 
thev disscvcied their country from its expensive connexion with the 
I’ontinenf, hut at the same time they diminished its influence ill 
European jKilitics. I'ixtensivc colonies, rapidly increasing coiiinierce, 
and improving manufactures, afforded tlie imiion ample uniciids for 
this loss; but a spirit of fiction lagan to appear in the national 
councils, which produced a pernicious influence on the growing pros¬ 
perity of the nation. Wliilc tliere was any reason to appreliend danger 
from the house of Stuart, the Drunsw ick dynasty was necessarily throw n 
for support on tlie whigs, for the tones were from principle more or 
less disposed to favour the claims of the exiled house, hut when all 
fears from tlie Pretender had disappeared, the xcal whicli the tones 
had ever shown for the maintenance of the royal prerogative naturally 
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xeeoBameaded tkem to royal faronr. Personal frieudahip mduced 
George III, to introduce the earl of,Bute into the cabinet; hi* influence 
excited the jealousy of the whigg, who had long monopolized the faTour 
of the king and the nation; they accused him of an attachment to 
toryism, of partiality to his Scottish countrymen, and of having sacri¬ 
ficed the interests of the nation at the peace. Unable or unwilling to 
face popular clamour, the earl of Bute resigned his office, but it was 
believed he privately retained his influence in the cabinet, and thus no 
amull portion of his unpopularity was inherited by his successors. 

John Wilkes, member of parliament for Aylesbury, assailed the 
mmisters with great bitterness in a paper called the North Briton. 
The 4'>th number of this periodical contained a fierce attack on the 
king’s speech at tlie opening of the parliamentary session; and the 
ministers, forgetting discretion in their rage, issued a general warrant 
against the authors, printers, and publishers of the libel. Wilkes was 
arrested, but was soon liberated, on pleading privilege of parliament. 
The House of Commons, in opposition to the legal authorities, voted 
tliat privilege of parliament did not extend to the case of libel; but it 
subsequently joined with the Lords in voting the illegality of general 
warrants. Wilkes, in the mean time, quitted the country, and not 
appearing to take his trial, was outlawed. So much ivas the nation 
engrossed by this dispute between the government and an individual, 
that little attention was paid to colonial affairs; but during this period 
the East India Company acquired several rich districts in Bengal, and 
displayed a grasping ambition, which threatened the independence of 
the native powers. 

A more dangerous prospect wa.s opened in the American states. 
The French being removed, and the Indians driven into the back 
woods, the colonies began to increase rapidly in wealth, and their 
pro.sperity suggesteil to JIi. Giciiville a scheme for making them share 
in the burden of taxation. The late war had been undertaken princi¬ 
pally for the Security of the colonists, they had been almost exclusi\cly 
the gainers by its successful tenuin.ition, and it was therefore deemed 
equitable that they should pay a poition of the cost. But tlic Ameri¬ 
cans were not represented in the British parliament, and they, together 
with a large party in Britain, maintained that they could not be con¬ 
stitutionally faxed without tlieir own consent. Mr. Grenville, supported 
by hU royal master, disregarded opposition, and an act was passed, 
imposing stamp-duties on a multitude of articles (a.d. 1765). A con¬ 
gress of deputies from tlic princijml states assembled in Philadelphia, 
and voted a series of spirited remonstrances against the measures <rf 
government. The northern colonies, frequently called New Engdand, 
took the lead; they had been, for the most part, founded by puritan 
exiles, driven from Britain by the heat of persecution; they brought 
with them, and transmitted to their lucceasort, a stem spirit of inde- 
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pendence, that neoettahljr kd them to contempiate the cstabliahmeot 
of a republic. 

The dispute seemed to be allayed by a change in the British 
ministry: t^ marqais of Rockingham, much against the king’s trill, 
repealed the obnoxions Stamp Act; bat he was forced to assert, in 
strong terms, the right of the king and parliament to enact laws, bind¬ 
ing the colonies in all cases whatsoerer. The marquis of Rockingham 
was soon obliged to give way to Mr. Pitt, who had been created earl 
of Chatham; but the cabinet constructed by this once popular minister 
had no principle of union, and soon fell to pieces. The appointment 
of Lord North to the chancellorship of the exchequer aggravated party 
animosities (a.d. 1707 ); the new minister was suspected of hostility 
to the American claims, and had taken a prominent part against 
Wilkes. That demagogue returned to England; he was chosen mem¬ 
ber for the county of Middlesex at the general election, after which 
he surrendered himself to justice, obtained the reversal of his outlawry, 
and was sentenced to imprisonment for the libel he had puhlished. 
When parliament met, it was supposed that Wilkes would take his 
seat for Middlesex, and a crowd assembled to escort him to the liouse; 
some rioting occurred, the military were called out, and a scuffle 
ensued, in which some lives were lost, ilkes stigmatized the employ¬ 
ment of the soldiers on this occasion in the most unmeasured terms; 
the ministers took advantage of this second libel to procure his expulsion 
from the House of Commons, but tlie electors of Middlesex re-elected 
him without any hesitation. 'Hie Commons resolvetl that an expelled 
member was incapable of sitting in the jmrliament that bad passed 
such a sentence upon him, and issued a writ for a new election. (lnc« 
more Wilkes was unanimously chosen, and once more the ( ommoiui 
refused lo admit him. A new election was held, and Wilkes was 
returned by a great majority over Colonel Luttrell, the ministerial 
candidate. The House of Commons persevered in its decl.iration of 
Wilkes’s incapacity, and resolved that Colonel Luttrell should be the 
sitting member. 

In their anxiety to crush a worthless individual, the ministers liad 
now involved themselves in a contest on an important point of consli- 
tulional law, with all the constituencies of the nation. A fierce 
opposition was raised against them in Lngland, arid this not a little 
encouraged the Americans to persevere in their resistance. 

The resignation of the duke of Crafton, who wished to conciliate 
the colonics, the removal of Earl Carodcii, who disapproved of the 
decision respecting the Middlesex election, and the apjiointmcnt of 
Lord North as premier, added to the exasperation of parlies (aii. 
1770). The imposition of a light duty on tea kept alive the dispute 
with America, while the concessions to the court of Spain, m a 
dispute respecting the Falkland Islands, were represented as a dclibe- 
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rate eacrifice of the honour of the country. The only beneficial result 
^tn tliese disputes was, the indirect license given to the publication 
of the parliamentary debates, which had hitherto been deemed a breach 
rf privilege. Tire Commons sent a messenger to arrest some printers 
and publishers, but the execution of their orders was opposed by the 
civic magistrates, Crosby, Oliver, and AVIlkes. The two former were 
sent to the Tower; but Wilkes refused to attend, unless permitted to 
take his scat for Middlesex, and the Commons gave up the point by 
adjourning over the day on which he had been summoned to appear. 
Since that time the debates have been regularly published in the 
newspapers. 

The abuses iii tlie government of the dominions of the Ejist India 
Company having attracted considerable attention, a law was passed 
for bringing the affairs of tliat commercial .association in some degree 
under the control of government; but to reconcile the company to such 
interference, a loan was grinted on favourable terms; and also per¬ 
mission to export teas without payment of duty. A quantity of tea 
was shipped for Hoston, and Lord North hoped that the low price of 
the commodity would induce the New-Englanders to p.ay the small 
duty charged on im])ortntion; hut «hcu the vessels arrived at Boston, 
they were Iwarded during the night by a party of the townsmen, and 
the cargoes thrown into the sea. This outrage, followed by other acts 
of defiance, gJive sindi offence in England, that acts were passed for 
closing the poit of Boston, and altering the constitution of the colony 
of Mas'.achusetts (a.i>. 1774). It w.as hoped that the other colonies 
would he warned by this example; hut, on the contniry, thev encou¬ 
raged the people of Massachusetts in their disobedience, and signed 
agreements against the importation of British merchandise, until the 
Boston Port Bill should he lepcalcd, and the grievances of the colonies 
redressed. But though the colonists acted firmly, they showed the 
greatest anxiety for reconeiliation; they prepared addresses to the 
government and their fellow subjects, and they sent a mcmoriid to the 
king, couched in terms equally spirited and respectful. The address 
to his majesty was not received, as it had emanated from an illegal 
assembly ; nad the determination evinced hj the new parliament, 
which met in ly/a, to sujipoit ministerial measures, defeated all hopes 
of an accommodation. 'J'he merchants and citizens of London, dicad- 
iiig the injury which would be brought on their trade by a contest 
with the colonics, supported the claims of the provincials; hut tlicir 
eonnexiou with the notorious Wilkes rendered the civic authorities 
distasteful to the court, and their remonstrances were disregarded. 

Blood was first shed at Lexington, where a party of American 
militia being ordered to disperse by a body of royal troops, showed 
symptoms of a refractory spirit, which led to a brief conflict. The 
British detachment, however, advanced to Concord, in order to destroy 
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some military stores nltich the provtDciiJs had collected, but it rras 
attacked on its return, and would hare been totally destroyed, bad 
not fresh troops arrived to cover the retreat. These skinnishes were 
the signal for war; the colonial militia and volunteers blockaded the 
British garrison in Boston, intercepting its provisions and cutting off 
foraging parties. Not contented w ith thus harassing their enemies, 
the provincials fortified an cniiuencc called Bunker's-hill, from which 
they could open a formidable cannonade on the town. General Gage 
sent two thousand men to drive the Amerieans from the post, and a 
fierce contest ensued, in which the colonial militia proved itself able 
to compete with tlic regular army. TbcBiitish finally succeeded, but 
their success was purchased by such a heavy loss, that General Gage 
resolved to confine himself to defensive operations. General Wash¬ 
ington, whom the congress had chosen to be their commander, kept 
Boston closely blockaded. The congress bad not yet laid aside all 
hopes of peace, though they sent an army into Canada, commanded 
by Generals Montgomery and Arnold, to gain that colony over to the 
common cause. The Canadians, however,' refused to join the other 
provincials: Montgomery was killed, and .Arnold, iiaving failed in an 
attempt to stoim (Quebec, retreated with some precipitation. 

Tlie continental powers, jealous of the niaritinie and conimcreiid 
prosperity of Kngland, exulted in tlic contest thus unnisolv provoked. 
Even I lie moderate king of ]•’ranee, though severely harassed by the 
disordered slate of his finanees, and the emharuissing disputes which 
had been raised by his gnindf.ither between the eouit nml tbe“ pnilia- 
meiils, seemed disposcil to favour the revolted colonics; several of his 
ministers uiged him to ofl'er them support, hut the ojunion id’Turgot, 
tlie wisest of the I'lemdi cabinet, prevailed fin ascason; he slieiiumisly 
eondcniued such inlcrferenee as Impnluie and unjust. I'piiiii, involved 
in a disastrous war with the piratical stales of Barharv, and in a less 
formidable dispute with Portugal, rcsjieclliig the hound.irii s of their 
South Aiiicrieau colonies, was slow to engtige in fresh hostilities, and 
was resolved to imitate the example of Kraiiee. The king of IVuasia, 
indignant at the desertion of his interests in the peace of l/tiil, ojieiily 
rejoiced in the embarrassments of the British ministry: and Catherine 
of Russia exulted in the hope of seeing the naval power most likely 
to oppose her ambitious scliemes jirepariiig to destroy what vv.is 
believed to be the secret source of its sirengtii. Undervaluing the 
power and the fortitude of the provincials, the king and his ministers 
resolved to force them into ok'dience, parliament seconded tlicse views, 
and the grciot bulk of the people applauded their determination. It is 
useless to conceal that the American war was popular at its commence¬ 
ment. The vague notion of dominion over an entire continent flat¬ 
tered English pride, and the taxes which the ministers deuianded, 
promised some alleviation to the public burdens. The colonial revolt 
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irate regarded by many as a rebellion, not against the British gorerw- 
laent, but the British people, and the contest was generally looked 
li|K)n in England as an effort to establish, not the royal authority, but 
the supremacy of the nation. 


Sf/tion III .—The American War. 

Blood having once been shed, it was manifest that the dispute between 
Brit.iin and her Aniciican colonics could only be decided by the sword. 
Both parties, therefore, prepared for the struggle, but apparently with 
some lingering hope of a restoration of peace. Mutual forbearance 
was exhibited by the hostile generals, when the English were compelled 
to evacuate Boston ; Ilowe, the British commander, made no attempt 
to injure the town, ai\d Washington permitted the royal army to retire 
unmolested. But the employment of German mercenaries, by the 
English ministry, completed the alienation of the colonists; they 
resolved to separate themselves wholly from the mother-country, and 
on the 4th of July, 177ti) the congress puhlishcd tuf. Dia LSBATtON of 
INDF.I'I.NDFNCE OF Till: THimiX.V UNITFI) ST.eTE.S. M iicn this bold 
measure was adopted, the congress was destitute of monev, ships, and 
allies; its army was a raw militia, badly clothed and armed, while the 
English forces, greatly augmented, uere preparing to seize New York. 
Neither did the first efl'oits of the new republicans open any flattering 
prospects of ultimate success; the royalists defeated General Sullivan 
at Brooklyn, and took that commander prisoner; they obliged 4Vagh- 
ington to ahandou New York, subdued the province of New Jersey, 
and forced the congre.ss to seek shelter in Maryland. Such success 
naturally inspired llowe with sonic contempt for the provincial forces; 
he WHS ignorant of the patient watchfulness that marked the character 
of Washington, and he forgot the advantages that his adversaries 
derived from their superior local knowledge. Washington soon bene¬ 
fited by the relaxed vigilance of his opponents; seeing that the Britigh 
forces were distributed in distant cantonments over too wide a space, 
ho surprised a body of German mercenaries at Trenton, after which he 
drove the English garrison from Prinectown, and recovered New Jersey. 

The news of Hou e's early success greatly gratified the English 
ministry; a hold jilan was formed for the total subjugation of the 
colcnics, by sending an army under General Burgoyne, fiom Canads 
trough the northern states, to co-operate with Howe in the sonth 
(a. D. 1777). At first everything seemed favourable to the succe» t£ 
this project; Sir William Howe defeated Wwlxington at the battle of 
Brandywine, and became master of the important city of Hiiladeiphia; 
the Americtuit made an eSFort to retrieve their fortune by an attack 
upon German Town, but were repulsed with iois. In the mean tiaie, 
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Bwgoyne, haring reduced Ticonderago, commenced his march south¬ 
wards, hut found his prc^ess impeded by a serien of unexpected 
difficulties, arising partly the nature of the country and partly 
from the vigilance of his enemies. Slow as his movements necessarily 
were, those of the forces designed to co-operate with him were still 
more dilatory; their leaders delayed their march to plunder and ravage 
the country, untU the Canadian army was ruined. When Burgoyne 
reached Sjirutoga, he was surrounded by the American forces, under 
Generals Gates and Arnold; expecting every moment to receive the 
promised co-operation of the southern forces, he made a spirited resist- 
jmee, but they had halted to bum the little town of Aisopus, and 
before they resumed their march, Burgoyne and his soldiers were 
driven from their intrenchments and forced to surrender prisoners 
of war. 

Tills disastrous termination of a campaign whose commencement 
seemed so promisirig, did not ali.ite the confidence of the British rai- 
nisteis or the Biiti.sli people. Concilialory nets were, indeed, passed 
by the p.irliament, but before intelligence of tins altered policy could 
1)0 received in Aineric.i, France had entered into a treaty, n cognUing 
the independence of the United States (a.d. 1778)- There were 
already some in Britain who advocated tliis extreme nieasuie; the earl 
of Chatham vehemently opposed the dismomla-rment of the empire, hut 
while addressing the Lords, lie was struck down in a fit, and died 
within a few days. The nation mourned liis loss but it did not the 
less prepare vigorously to meet impending dangers, A declaration of 
war was issued against France, and a respectahle fleet, coinmwided by 
Admiral Keppel, sent to cruise in the filiaiinel. Keppel met and 
engaged the French fleet off Usliant, hut licing badly nijiiiorted l>y Sir 
Hugh I’allisor, the second in command, he was unable to make any 
use of the slight advantage he obtained. 

The co-operation of the French did not at first produce all the 
benefit to their cause that the Americans had anticipated. Sir Henry 
Clinton, who had succeeded Howe in the command of the British anny, 
effected his retreat to New York in good order, and severely repulsed 
the Americans in an attempt to harass his rear. The provincial army 
sent to reduce Rhode Island was badly supported by the French 
admiral D'Estaing, and forced to abandon the enterprise. In conse¬ 
quence of this indecisive campaign, some hopes were formed of an 
aocoamodation, but the earl of Carlisle, and the other English commis¬ 
sioners, found that the Americans would treat on no other basis than 
the acknowledgment of their iadepeudence, which the English govern¬ 
ment was not yet prepared to grant. 

The peace of the Continent was momentarily menaced by the efforts 
of the Emperor Joseph to obtain possession of Bovarm, but the prompt 
interference of the king of Prussia, the remonstrances of the Empreii 
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Catherine, and the nnwillingncgs of France to second the amhitJotts 
designs of Austria, compelled Joseph to relinquish his prey when it 
■was almost within his grasp (a.d. iTJ9), France alone, of the conri- 
nental powers, had yet interfered in the American contest, hut the 
intimate connexion between that country and Spain, led to a general 
belief that the latter would not long remain neutral. Nor was the 
expectation groundless; the court of Madrid, after an insincere offer 
of mediation, threw off the mask, and openly prepared for active 
hostilities. 'Washington adopted a cautious defensive policy, by which 
his adversaries were more exhausted than by a loss of a battle. The 
English subdued Georgia, and made some progress in the Carolinas; 
but the French captured several islands in the West Indies, and a 
Spanish fleet, for a time, rode triumphant in the Channel, and even 
insulted Plymouth. 

Serious riots in London tended more to lower the character of the 
English, among foreign nations, than these reverses. Some of the 
penal laws against the Catholics having been repealed, an association 
was formed by some ignorant fanatics for the protection of the Protestant 
religion; they stimulated the passions of the mob, and roused an 
immense multitude to acts of outrage. For several days, Loudon was 
at the mercy of an infuriated populace; some Catholic chapels were 
burned, .and many private houses destroyed. Tranquillity was at 
length restored hy the interference of the milit.ary, and several of the 
rioters capitally punished. These disgraceful tr.onsactions alienated 
the court of iAfu<lrid at a time when it was disposed to negotiate, and 
the promise of the French to aid in the reduction of Gibraltar, con¬ 
firmed the hostile dispositions of the Spaniards. 

The Lnplish had reduced all the French settlements in the East 
Indies in 1 "78, and humbled the Mabr.ittas; but a new and formidable 
enemy now appeared. Ilyder Ali, a soldier of fortune, raised by 
chance to the throne of Seringnpalani, resolved to drive the European 
intruders from Hindustan, and entered the Carnatic with overwhelming 
forces. The local government of M.idras was unprepared for this 
event, nnd the resources at its command were wasted by the obstinacy 
and incapacity of the council. Owing to this mismanagement, the 
English forces, commanded by Baillie nnd Fletcher, were all either 
slain or taken by Hyder and his son, Tippoo, 

The English arms were more successful jn America; Charleston 
was taken by General Clinton and Admiral Arbuthnot; three detach¬ 
ments were sent to complete the reduction of South Carolina, and one 
of these, commanded by Earl Cornwallis, gained a brilliimt victoiy 
near the town of Camden. Hut the Americans narrowly csca]>ed a 
more serious danger; Arnold, one of their roost trusted generals, 
proved a traitor, and offered to surrender to the royalists the posts and 
troops with which he had been intrusted. Major Andre was sent 
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from the British lines to arrange the conditions, but on his return he 
fell into the hands of the Americans, and was hanged ns a spy, by too 
r^d an interpretation of the laws of war. Arnold narrowly escaped 
a umilar late; he took refuge on board an English vessel; the army 
he commanded proved faithful to the republic, and the alarm excited 
by the first discovery of his treason soon subsided. 

The maritime glory of England was nbly maintained by Sir George 
Rodney; he captured four Spanish ships of the line off Cape St. 
Vincent, drove two more on shore, and burned another: thence pro¬ 
ceeding to America, he thrice encountered the French fleet, under the 
count de Guichen, and though he obtained no decisive success, he 
prevented Washington from receiving naval aid in his meditated attack 
on New York. But the progress of the war now threatened to 
involve England in a new contest with all the maritime powers, res¬ 
pecting the trade of neutral vessels. The empress of Russia look the 
lead in demanding freedom of trade for neutral vessels, not laden with 
the munitions of war to all ports not aelually blockaded; she proposed 
that the northern powers should unite to support this right; a confede¬ 
racy, called the Armed Neutrality, was formed by Russia, Denmark, 
and Sweden; Holland promptly acceded to the league; the courts of 
Vienna, Berlin, and Naples, adopted its principles; the republic of 
Venice, and even Portugal, the oldest ally of Engltunl, joined the 
association. The British ministry temporized, they expected, proliably, 
that the smothered jealousy between Austria and Prussia might lead 
to a war that would divert the attention of the continental powers, 
but these hopes were frustrated by llic deatli of JIaria Theresa, whose 
inveterate hatred of the Prussian monarch was not inheiileJ by her 
successor. 

The conduct of the Dutch government had long been suspicious; 
but proof was at length obtained of its having concluded a treaty with 
the American congress, and the remonstrances of the British minister 
were tre.ated with disdain. War was instantly declared, and several 
of the Dutch colonies in the South American seas were subdued by 
the English forces. Nor was this the only calamity (bat befel the 
Dutch republic; no sooner had the emperor Joseph succeeded to the 
ample inheritance of Maria Theresa, than he commanded a series of 
important reforms, amongst which was included (he dismantling of 
the barrier towns in the Netherlands, which had been fortified at a 
vaet expense to save Ilolland from the encroachments of France (a.d. 
1781). A Dutch fleet, under Zoutman, was defeated by Admiral 
Patker, at the Doggers' Bank; but the English had leu success in the 
American seas, where Sir Samuel Hood was reduced to inactivity by 
the superior force of Count de Orasee. Die Frencli admiral would 
not liaxard a decisive engagement, but be sailed to aid General Wasli- 
ii^toB in his coune of opetadons fur finishing the war by one decisive 
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UcHT. ’ llie progiew of the British forces, ander Lord Csetnn^ k 
Viiymit and the Carolinas, had raised great expectations erf ti iki^ 
in Elngland, and had proportionably depressed the Americans, WHm-^ 
ington having secured the co-operation of the French fleet Mtdikd 
to direct his whole force against the southern invading anny, while he 
led hb adversaries to believe that his design was to attack New Yotk. 
Sir Henry Clinton was completely deceived; anxious to protect New 
York, he left Earl Cornwallis without assistance in Virginia, tooMl- 
tend against the united forces of the French and the AroerieaJtt. 
Cornwallis, on the approach of the enemies, fortified himself in Yorit- 
town, but he was unable to contend against the great disparity of 
force arrayed against him, and after a more vigorous resistance thwi 
could have been expected under the circumstances, he was forced to 
capitulate. This was the second British army that had been forced to 
surrender, and the disaster led to a general feeling in l^ngland, that 
any further protraction of the contest would be hopeless (a.d. 1783). 
The ministers, indeed, seemed at first resolved to continue the ww, 
but they could no longer command a parliamentary majority, and were 
forced to resign. A new ministry, formed by the marquis of Rock¬ 
ingham and Mr. Fox, coniincnced negotiations for peace, without at 
allj relaxing their efforts to support the war; but before tbe results 
of the change could be fully developed, the minbtry was dissolved by 
the death <if the marquis. But ere this event produced any effect on 
the political aspect of affairs, tno signal triumphs shed lustre on the 
ariqs of Britain. Admiral Ifodiicy gained a decisive victory over the 
French fleet under Count de Grasse, between the islands of Martinique 
and Quadaloupe; and General Elliott, who had long been besieged in 
Gibraltar, defeated the formidable attack of the combined Freneh 
and Spanish forces on that fortress, and burned, by showers of red-hot 
halls, the flouting batteries, which the besiegers had fondly believed 
irresbtible. In the East Indies, Sir Eyre Coote partly retrieved tibe 
fortunes of the company; he recovered the Carnatic, and totdly 
routed Hyder’s array at Porto Novo (a.d. 1781); and again at Polla- 
lorc. All the Dutch settlements were captured (a.d. 1782), hut this 
success was interrupted by the defeat of Colonel Droithwaite, whose 
foipes were surprised, surrounded, and cut to pieces by Tippoo and an 
auxiliary French force under M. Lolly. Several indecisive engage¬ 
ments took place between Suffrein and Hughes, the Freiufli nd 
English admirals, in the Indian sens; and the opeistioni of the 
British by land were impeded by the jealousies of the civil and affi- 
tnty authorities (a.d. IT^). Tbe death of Hyder, and tite restontimi 
of peace between France and England, induced Tippoo to Ihfteili to 
terms of accommodation, and the ^glish terminated this moiit uiiliF> 
tanate and disgraceful war, by submitting to humilistioas firem tite a|n 
Hyder, which greatly diminished the respect tisat bad hith^o 
been paid to their name in Asia. 
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TTw ehAngeti of ntiniatr; in England tie negotiafiona for 

pMee. TTie earl of Elhelbnnic toooeeded U»e marqnis of Rockiogban; 
bu» he wat forced to jield to the orerwhelming pariiamentary strength 
of Lord North and Mr. Fox, who formed an unexpected coalition. 
The independence of America was recogniaed by the signature of 
preliminaries at Versailles (Norember 30, 1782); little difficulty was 
found in arranging terms with France and Spain; but the Englisli 
wished to gain some compensation for their losses from Holland, and 
this circumstance occasioned a delay in the final arrangement of the 
treaty. 

No war of modern times has produced such important consequences 
as that which led to the establishment of the American republic. A 
state of Europeans, unconnected with the political system of Europe, 
taking an active share in the general commerce of the world, liberated 
by its position from the necessity of maintaining a standing army, or 
meddling in cabinet policy’, wa.s certain to incre.iso rapidly in wealth 
and power. Tlie vast tracts of valualde bui unoccupied land belonging 
to the United States invited hosts of emigrants from everv part of 
Europe, and their wants encouraged an iiriive comraerce. But the 
Americans wanted capital, and they traded most with that country 
which gave the longest credit; the commerce with England, instead of 
being destroyed by the war of independence, increased most rapidly, 
and English trade was never more [irospernus than in tlie period that 
succeeded the logs of the colonies; its progress was aceclerated hv the 
sudden decline of the trade of Holland, the greater part of which, we 
might almost say the whole, passed info tlie hands of tlie English. 
The Canadas and Nova Scotia were retained hv England, and they 
shared in the rising prosperity of America, the West India islands, 
emancipated from unwise commercial restrictions, were rapidly im¬ 
proving; but several negro insurrections, and destructive liurrieanei, 
crashed for a season the hope of the advantages that had liet n expected 
fix)m these possessions. 


SecTioy IV.— 7^t’ Tlrltif/i Empire in India. 

The British empire in India was, as we have alreiuly stated, founded 
on the ruins of the empire of Delhi. The f'rench were tlie first who 
sdmed at acquiring sovereignty by interfering in the contests of the 
local govemon who had estahlishcd their independence; they gnined 
a decided superiority in the Carnatic and on the Coromandel coast, 
until the nonil npremacy of England, in the seven years’ war, inter¬ 
cepted their comaunications, and enabled their rivals to teixe all their 
•ettlemeat*. It wai soon discovered that Coromandel cost more than 
it WM worth, and ri«at the territorial acquisitions most desimble were 
rim coontriei round the Gai^ee. Under the goremment of lord 
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Oire, EngliiSi* obtained the goTereignty of Bengal, Bahar, and" 
Qri*M,<n condition of paying tweltc iacj rupees annually tb the 
emperor of T)clfH. No sooner had tite oompany acquired the sore* 
rtignty of this rich and opulent country, than an oppostion of interest 
woie between the directors at home and their ofRcers in India. The 
former were anxious to augment their commercial dividends by the 
territorial revenues, the latter were ns obstinate in applying the surplus 
income to their own advantage. The want of control over the subor¬ 
dinate authorities in India led to most calamitous results; the officers 
of the company estahlislied monopolies in all the principal branches of 
domestic trade, rendered property insecure by arbitrarily changing the 
tenure of land, and perverted the administration of justice to protect 
their avarice. Tlie injustice with wbicli tlie native princes were treated, 
roused a formidable enemy to the English in llyder Ali, sultan of 
Mysore; and had lie been supported by European aid ns effectively os 
be might have been, the company’s empire iu Hindustan would soon 
have ended. Some improvements were made in 1774, by concentrating 
the power of the three presidencies in the governor-general and council 
of Bengal, and the estahlisliment of a supreme court of judicature. 
But Warren Hastings, the first governor-general, by a series of oppres¬ 
sions and extortions, provoked a second war with llyder and the 
Mnhratta stales, the general results of which have hecii stated in the 
preceding clmjUer. 

Notwithstanding the fortunate termination of the Mysorean and 
Mahratta wars, and the extension of theeomjmny’s territory in Bengal, 
by tA capture of Xegapniam from the Dutch, the aspect of affairs was 
very gloomy and threatening. All the exactions of the company did 
not enable it to fulfil its engagements with the government; and its 
affairs were considered as fast approaching bankruptcy. It had also 
been found very inconvenient to have a mercantile association existing 
as a state within the state, and all parties agreed that the company 
ought to he jilaccd more directly under the control of the government. 

Under the administration of tiic marquis of liockingham, Mr. Eox 
had taken the lead in nrr.'uiging tiic aflairs of Ireland. That counity 
had been left unprotected during the late war; the inhahittinti, menaced 
by invasion, arnmd in tlieir own defence, and the volunteen thus raised, 
resolved, wliile tliey liad the power, to secure the legislative indepen¬ 
dence of their country. The prudence of tlieir leaders averted the 
horrors of n civil war, which would probably liavc ended iu the tepura- 
tion of the islands; but they could not long have restrained Ae ixm- 
iicoce of their followers, bad not the Rockingham ttdmtuiMnd^ 
showed early its desire to comply with their demands. The 
, independence of Ireland was odtnowledged (a.d. 1783X and t 
. union of the two governments arranged, which {Hxmtieed to ]p«4«eb 
'permiment ndnntsges to both eoontries. Uii nceeti Ift Itbtaod 
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wmU aaaifestij be an independent amthoritj in the Mte; and it was 
■ttd that.ita dcsiga was to make tbe power of a partj rind.that of tiba 
Idnf. When the hill bad passed the Commons, hit loajettj, thm^ 
Sari Temple, intimated to the peers his hoaiilitj to the measure, and 
the Lords rejected it bj a considerable majoritj. A new ministi^ waa 
formed under the auspices of Mr. Pitt, second son to the great earl rf 
CSiatham; and asit was impossible to resist the strength of the coalitioa 
in tbe House of Commons, the parliament was dissolTed ut the earKett 
moment that the state of jiuLlic business would permit (s.d. 1784). 
The success of this measure surpassed the expectations of the new 
minister; the nation had been disgusted bj the coalition of parties, 
that had been so iung and so bitterlj opposed to each oilmr as those of 
Mr. Fox and Lord North; their friends were in most places beaten by 
the supporters of the new cabinet, and Mr. Pitt found himself hralj 
established iu the plenitude of power. A new bill was fniined for the 
gorernment of India, which transferred to tbe crown the influence 
■which Mr. Fox had designed to entrust to parlianientar}'commissioners; 
hut some shitre of power and the whole management of comraereaol 
nfifairs, was allowed to remain with the rourt of directors. The most 


important brunch of commerce monopolized by the company 

tea trade with China, and this was thrown completely into their hvA 

by a reduction of the duty, which removed all temptation tosmi^gling. 

This change in the government of India was followed by the 
iwemorahlc impeachment of Mr. Hastings whose trial tasted tertnl 
years. It ended in the acquittal of that gentleman, at least of intan* 
timml error; but his fortune and bis health were ruined by the pra- 
tnteted proeecution. A wise selection of rulers greatly improved the 
OOiiditioa of the British empire in India; under the administratioa «f 
Lord Cornwallis, the situation of the natives was greatly ameliorated; 
hat the aeeds of corruption, arising from ancient misgoreniment and 
nfoznal wars, could not be wholly eradicated. 


The great extension of the British colonics gave a ireth stimvluf 
ta the spirit of maritime discovery, and the EngUsh penetrated iato 
Bm r eaaa t i est seas, stopping only where natnre bad interposed impeno- 
tiaMe barrian of ice. The three voyage# of Captain Cook awakened 
• Ifsnt of entsvptisa scarcely inferior to that wfoidi had been rooted 
W the diaaeTeriaa.rtF ColuBlua. The islands of the South l^ictflo 
Otmfl heoaaaa taosi as well kiwwB os those of the Mediterranean Seo, 
a^l (|^ pr***Tn* leodoetiona qiaadily fonaad artidai of trade. Oeak 
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the period of Mr. Pitt'o accesrion to power natU tho c<m~ 
|Mteefp«it of the French rerolutioo, there was little bejond .^e irtrife 
remarkable in the domestic historj of England. The illness 
J^l {o.p. 1787), gare indeed alarming proof that the fed^ 
ttedon of the English and Irish l^slatures was hj no means sufficient 
, ho loopre the pennanent connexion of the two countries; for, while 
British parliament adopted a restricted regencj, the Irish offered 
the ejstire rojal power to the prince of Wales. The speedy recovery 
<>f thf averted the evils that might hare resulted from so marked 
% 4 ||^pa 90 T, hut from that time Mr. Pitt seems to hare determined 
<M:ipS plan I For uniting the two legislatures. The dhief parliamentary 
.jwpiigglM wem for a repeal of the disqualifying laws that affected the 
Bissonters, and the abolition of the infamous slave trade; but the 
success of both these measures was reserved for later times. 


SscTiON V.— Hittort) of Europe, from the end of the Amrioan War 
» , to the commenoment of the French Revolution. 

||^(^|i|ili^a the progress of the American war, a gradual improvement in 
science of government began to be manilcstcd in the European 
^jbirtes,., Many of the German princes began to moderate the stem 
pserotse of their despotic authority, to reform their expenditure and 
QulitsB nstablishments, and to adopt new institutions suited to the 
odivaimd state of civilization. The Emperor Joseph was the most 
enterprising of the royal reformers; his measures for regulating the 
Church involved him in a contest with Pope Pius VI., who hated and 
drtaded innovation, and was bigotediy attached to the ancient preten- 
rions of the Bomith See. Persuaded that his personal infiumiae would 
bp sttfieieat to dissuade Joseph from pursuing his course of ohaage, tho 
undertook an expensive journey to Vienna, but the empmor 
only gave him an abundance of compliments and pertevend in his 
.nil^tioas. liis failure covered the pontiff with lidtcule, especially sm 
had to endure similar disappointments in bis n^otiatioai with the 
epwts of Russia and Prusaia. Joseph was wiUing to join tho Eospyss 
Osffierine in the dUmemlMraent of Turiuy, and panaittai thU 
princMStOMise the Crimea; hut the prineifid 

•t** "gp^xliiwaant of Austria, and tfa« ihMMtloC 
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th« yicmdimuitt of fbi tiipmti k» aeonfl/'iiHittenM 
^ to KfWa tiU) free netig^a of ^e ScWiit to tVi ihi^ of 
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fottpity of the Gformanio states. Frederic’ dleid wfcen lie li|id 
emapleted the consolidatioa of a kingdom \rhich his edil(|tte|ts had 
“jWMiiy dooMed (a.i). 1788); he was sacceeded by his nephew Fttderio 
■^af)|lhhB, whose attention was early directed to the alfoirs ofHi^atuL 
snceess of the Americans in establishing a eomnimierealth, 
**{iidaoed many of the Dutch to aim at restoring their old tepatdicdn 
^'(jonstifntfon, and abridging or destroj-ing the power of the Itnd^ldtr, 
^yidch’ bad become in all but name monarchical. The French wtetly 
Hhconraged the opponents of the prince of Orange, hoping to obtain 
tllftm the popular party an addition to their East Indian colonies, or at 
*1iianrt 'tildi a union of interests ns would counterpoise British atOfUd- 
^ttaiiV in Asia; but the nesv king of Prussia, whose sister was maniad 
•■InMO stadtholder, resolved to prevent any change, and the EttgBiil 
"'^nbassodor rigorously exerted himself to counteract the intrtfttaa’ bf 
French. An insult offered to the princess of Orange ordtigiit 
tnatteni to a crisis; Frederic William immediately sent an army to 
redress his sister's wrongs, the republicans, deserted by France, mads 
bnt a feeble resistance, and the stadtholder was restored to all his 
former authority. 

'SO ^ The disordered state of the French iinaneef was the cause of thU 
desertion of their party by the ministers of Louis; through mere jea* 
iouiy of England, they had involved their country in the AmerfofJ^ 
"‘Wlur, and had thus increased the confusion in which the prodignlltj^tp 
*Hrt preceding reign had sunk the treasury. Minister after inlnum 
' tad attempted to p.illiate the evil, hut M. de L'ltlonnc, who owed mw 
'Mevatiott to the unvriso partiality of the queen Mario AntoitiMIt, 
‘iggraTated the disorder by a series of measures formed witl|||ft pns* 
S'taBce, and supported with obstinacy. Opposed by the pa^ment^ 
Calontw recommended the king to convene an assembly of the notables, 
'^‘dr persons selected from the privileged orden (a.d. 1787); but these 
Wdntt bad hitherto paid far lest (ban their fair proprtlon of the 
^'tapoetSfand an equitable system of taxation could not be expected 
'dlons such an interested body. Necker, a Swiss banker, who ban been 
'ta}* short time the French tninister of finance, joined in the oppost> 
^<^011 td Otionne, and it must be confessed that he demonstrated the 
^-leottl iftadeqmcy of the proposed measures to remedy the deefine of 
credit Leub dteniMed Cdoime, but be w^d not gratify 
<'s|iil«Mlt>Jeets by recalling Necker to the cablMt; and he ditmiated tlia 
>qiiitdb(M,' whM uneowplying dispoiitioB rendered all hopes of ^ 
’ifrw-ttat uu t w n M y frsMest. 

■b • Bttt the decMgenreat tft tta fonmoet ssm not tta only evil AM 
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til* ^froen and toldiera who had fought fot liberty in one heaii^ibm 
^icaiae diwatiafied with despotism in the other. A general deauje 
iU eatablishment of a free constitution, like that of England, «u 
^ SiSutti through the nation, and some more ardent spirits began to 

r uUte on a republic. The connexion of the court with Austria was 
cause of much secret discontent; the decline of the influence and 
the power of France was traced to its unfortunate alliance with the 
court of Vienna during the seven years’ war, and the queen, who was 
naturally inclined to perpetuate this unpopular union, became an object 
<tf suspicion and dislike. It was mortifying to find that France no 
longeAeld the balance of power on the continent; that she could not 
save Turkey from llie aggressions of the ambitious Catherine, nor 
protect the republican party in Holland from punishment for acts done 
in her service. 

While France was thus disturbed, the progress of reform in oth« 
states was unimpeded; the rulers of Spain and Portugal improved their 
kingdoms by institutions for tlie protection of trade, and by placing 
checks on the exorbitant powers of the clergy. They joined in an 
effort to chastise the piratical powers in tlie Mediterranean, but the 
Strength of the Algerine capital frustrated the attempt. The Emperor 
Joseph and his brother I^eopold, grand duke of Tuscany, distinguisfild 
themselves hy enacting new and salutary codes of law; they abolished 
the use of torture to extort confessions, and they greatly limited the 
sumber of offences to wliicb the penalty of death was affixed. Their 
example was followed by the Empress Catherine, whose code was the 
greatest blessing that her glorious reign conferred on Russia; and even 
the sultan evinced a desire to improve the institutions of Turkey. 

But the course of events in P’runce soon inspired all the sovereigns 
of Europe with a horror of innovation. After the dismissal of the 
notables,. M. de Brienne, archbishop of Toulouse, had become minister 
of finance, and ho soon involved himself in a dispute with the par¬ 
liaments, hy refusing to produce the accounts, which they insisted os 
txamining before registering any new edicts of taxation. The great 
ol^ect of the parliament was to maintain the immunities of th« prt- 
rileged orders; tlie minister justly recommended a less partisMjrstens, 
when his opponents yielding to temporary irritation, demanded the 
ConTOcation of the states-general. The nobles and the deigy Joined 
itt the demand, without any expectation of its being granted, btii 
■Mrely to annoy the court; the people, however, took up the matted 
ia earnest, and determined to enforce compliance. Varioua hdieiiM^ 
were tried by the archbishop to overcome this powerful opporitiai^ 
W aB his pUns were disconcerted by the obstinacy of the pariiaahati^ 
and the kiitg finding every expedient fail, oeneeuted to lucatt Ketiul 
Jajit, I7W)< At the tame Ubm, a wImsb pomsse waa liven M 
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tmeaMj of di« it»tM-|«k{TaI, a Iwdy iwd not (wen e<^' 
MBoe the year 1614. 

Before the anemhling of this legulntiee body, !t was neoenarj to 
determine the number of representatifes that ihottid bo sent by eaeh 
of the three orders, the nobles, the clergy, and the people; the majority 
of the notables voted that an equal number of deputies should be sent 
by the respective classes, but it was subsequently determined that the 
representatives of the third estate should equal in number those of the 
nobles and clergy conjoined. The ting declared that the three estatea 
should form separate chambers, but this very important mattm* wa* 
not so definitely fixed os to prevent future discussion. On the^Sth tS 
May, 17811, the itates-general met at Versailles, and the democratie 
party, confident in its strength, demanded that the three orders should 
nt and vote together. After a short struggle, the court was oompeiled 
to concede this vital point, and the united bodies took the name of ♦!»# 
National Assembly. 

A spirit of insuhonlination began to appear in Paris, caused in 
some degree by the pressure of famine; artful and ambitious mett 
fanned the rising flame, and directed tlie popular indignation against 
the king and his family. The arms in the Hospital of Invalids were 
seiaed by the mob, and the insurgents immediatelv proceeded to attack 
the Hostile, or state-prison of Paris. .Vfter a brief resislance, the 
governor, having an insufficient garrison, capitulated, but the condi¬ 
tions of the surrender were not observed by the infuriate multitude; 
the governor was torn to pieces, and many of the soldiers inhumanly 
maitacred. Louis, greatly alarmed, tried by every means to enneiiiato 
his subjects; he removed the regular troops from Paris and Venaille* 
entrusting the defence of the capital to a body of ciric militia, called 
the National Guards. The coinintmd of this new force was entrusted 
to the marquis de la Fayette, who bad acrjuiied great popularity by 
hit liberal tentimentt and his services to the cause of freedom in *h* 
American war. Hut all the king’s concessions failed to conciliate the 
democratic, or rather, os we may henceforth call it, the republicu 
party; relying on the support of the Parisian populace, the l^en of 
this hat^Ktolved that the legislature should be removed to the capital, 
and a dro waa secretly instigated to make the demand. A crowd of 
the lowest rabble, aocompanied by some of the national guards, pro* 
oaeded to Tertailks, tlie palace was violently entered, several of its 
isfaiden iluiu, asd the king compelled instantly to set out for Paris, 
n prisoner ia the hands of a lioeulious crowd, wboae inudts and 
i^Mcenciea were revolting to buman luttnre. 

This ntneiotts entrage may fairly be regarded as tbe eommenot- 
MBt of tbe French Bevoktiao; theneeforth the royal authority wm 
m name, and aU the aadeat forms of govenmeiit set aside; 
TMi wMi rif S indstigsd in epeoalations oa a new order of things, ardai*> 
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SscTioN VI.— The French Betohtion. 

Ftov the moment that Lonis XVI. was broaght a prisoner M W« 
oaphal, the ancient constitution of France was orerflirown; the’ 
nxmarcby continued to exist only in name, and the abolition of feadtd 
rights, the extinction of hereditary titles, and the seculariiation of' 
eedesiasflcnl property, established popular sorereignty on the ruins of 
the ancient structure. Several German princes, who had poss^ohs 
in Alsace, protested against these violent changes, but the popular 
mlcrs would not listen to any proposal of a compromise, and thus the 
leaders of the revolution were embroiled with the empire in the very 
outset of their career. A club, called from its place of meeting, the 
Jacobin Association, was formed by the leading democrats, and from 
tifii body denunciations were issued against all who were believed 
fevouraUe to (be ancient institutions of the country. Tlirough the 
machinations of the Jacobins, popular hatred nas directed against the 
court, and violent tumults excited in various p.arts of France. Infinitely 
more dangerous to (he repose of Europe were the emigrations of the 
nohles, who were dissatisfied with the revolution; instead of remaining 
at home and org.anising a constitutional resistance, they resolved to 
seek the restoration of the old government, with all its abuses, by the 
intervention of foreign powers. A meeting and conference took place 
at rilnitx, between the emperor of Germany, the king of Prussia, and 
the elector of Saxony; the Count d'Artois, brother to the Frendi 
monarch, and head of the emigrants, came uninvited, and he engaged 
the sovereigns to issue a vague declaration in favour of the rights of 
kings. Ijouis, wearied hy the violence of the Jacobins, the licentious- 
new of the Parisian moh, and the disappointments he was dnity forced' 
te meet, resolved to escape from the captivity in which he was detained 
and seek refuge on the frontiers. He fled from Paris accompanied fry 
his queen snd children, but was unfortunately discovered at Vaiennet, 
seiw^, and brought hack a prisoner to his capital. This fintui* 
exposed the royal family to suspicions of which the Jacobins tookr 
advantage; but the more moderate of the patriots were foe a tnM' 
■ttileientiy powerful to restrain thrir violence; and after a hog 
dMfberstion, they prepared a eonstitutioMl code, which was tsoiJilhl< 
to the kinf for acceptance. Ihe readtnew with whith Lsnis IMSM# 
to this iastrwneut if gevemment, and his frank eowaraaieatiea of hh- 
patisfiKtios with the arrangement to his aubaasadora at the didhreat 
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But the coMtitution thui ntaUithed, could not he peraanent; it 
VM itself defectire; and the minds of the French people, once uni* 
mated hy the desire of change, could not rest utisfied with any fixed 
form of goremment. The assembly by which It had been framed was 
disaplTed, and a new hcgisiatire body chosen, acc<»ding to tbesiystoai, 
rsceetiy established, and in this anembly the more violent partisana of 
democnicy had more influence than in the preceding. It was the fraat 
ohjeot of the rerolntiotutry party to involve the kingdom in foteipi 
mar; and the luspiciout proceedings of the emigrants, their inuiglMS 
in the Qermnn conrti, and the avowed delcrminiition of the empeiw 
to maintain the feudal rights of the Ucrman princes in Alsace, furnished 
plansiUe pretexts for the commencement of hostilities. The death af 
the Emperor Leopold accelerated a rupture; liis successor, Francis IL, 
continued to make alarming military preparations, and on his refusal 
to give any satisfactory explanation, Louis was compslled to dedan 
wur against him (a.d. 17112). But the strife of parties in the royal 
rabinet and the National Assembly, led to such confusion in the 
councils of the French, that their armies, tliough superior in number, 
were defeated with lost and di^race; while the Jacobins, whoso 
intrigues were the rettl cause of these ntisfurlunes, atcrihed tliem to 
royalist treachery, and to the influence that Austrian rouncilt posseaied 
over the court from iu connexion with the queen. These i^igaant 
slanden, industriously circulated, and generally believed, stimulated 
the Parisian mob to di^raceful acts of violence and disorder, ogaintt 
which La Fayette and the friends of rational lilrerty protest^ ix 
Vais. 

A new incident gave fresh strength to the Jacobin party; Frederiu 
William, king of Pruisia, engaged to co-operate with the Emperor 
Fnmeie to restore the royal authority in France; their united forcet 
were placed under the command of the duke of Brunswick; and this 
prince ieeaed a sanguinary and insulting manifesto, which bed the 
effect of uniting all the French iaetions in the defence of their common 
ootntry. A declaration issued soon after by tho emigmnt brothera 
and v^tivee of Louis, in which the revolution was bitterly condemned, 
proved etill more injurious to the unforturvate king; icarccly did intel* 
li g en c e of the publication reach Paris, when the palace was aUacIced 
hfsii iafariate nob, tbe Stviw guards rulhiessly massacred, and Loaie, 
with hia family, fineed to seek shelter is the hall of the Natiomil 
AoM^y. The depatiee protected hit pereoB, hut they tuspeadod hie 
tefol fuaetMos, aad eommitted him a priooBer to a batldiug called 
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■■M" l* F>jetto W8S etfoally tarpmed (ind iadigowt at tlmte Wltn^ 
of the Jacobins; he tried to keep the army firm in its allegisnee; Mt 
MBtit^ either die energy or the interest necessary at such a erists, 
^ fled into the Nethe^di, when he was seized and in^nitond 
if the Austrians ioi bis former opposition to the royal poweri He 
was succeeded in the a)mmand of the army by Daraouriez, who male 
SDergetic preparations to resist the coming intasion. Confident in 
thdr strength, the allied armies entered France with the proudest 
anticipations, and their rapid progress in the beginning seemed to 
pfomise the most decisive results. To diminish the number of thefe 
internal enemies, Sobespiene, Marat, and other chiefs of the Jacobins, 
planned the massacre of nil the suspected persons confined in the 
prisons of Paris, and this diabolical plot was executed by the licentious 
populace. Similar horrors were perpetrated in other parts of France; 
a reign of terror was establiBhed, and no man dared to remonstrate 
against these shocking excesses. In the mean time the invaders had 
inet with unexpected reverses; trusting to the representations of the 
emigrants, that the revolution had been the work of a few ngitaton^ 
ant of the nation, and that there was a general reaction in favour of 
royalty, the allies had advanced, without providing adequate stores, 
and when they receired a check at Valm^-, their camp was attacked 
by fanrine and disease; they were soon compelled to retreat, and to 
purchase an inglorious security by resigning the fortresses they had 
eocupied. Dumouriez pursued the Austrians into the Netherlands, 
•nd gained a decisive victory, which encouraged the Belgians to throw 
off the imiierial yoke; Handers and Brabant were soon in possessioa 
of the victors, and their arms had made considerable progress rn the 
reduction of Luxemburg. The Convention, as the National AseemUy 
bogaa to be called, haring made their own country a republic, resolved 
sto extend the revolution into other states; they offered their allianctt 
to every nation that desired to recover its liberties, and they ordered 
the ancient conshtutions of all the countries occupied by the French 

» troops to be subverted. As the repuUican arms bad conquered Savof, 
wd wero fast gaining ground in Oermany, the adoption of sock • 
decree vtm virtoally a declaration of war againat all the kings of 
Cun^. 

The Jacobins, aided by the Parisian meb, and still mom by dw 
Offtsordice and inderision of their opponents, were now masters ef As 
Oiavrntion, and the first use they i^e of their pewer was to hriiti 
Ihs orfertunate long to trial, on the ridiculont charge hit hnriiM 
sil|Vgad in a conspiracy lor the stdtvnrtion of ftasdoai. Louis dsfinsM 
bwseslf with great epirit tad wu/gf, but his judges worn pm di|w 
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p^pii4 •V.U* «m*ioti«c;; M littMdi«4 «nd 
MnawMNhinfntity of tnMoa apitwt tiM mirerniii^ of tiM mIm, 
fliUthen wen oolj Hutif-eemt wbe teok e ixwe &TosnU« ykw 
^ Jrii flaaduei. A aotiea for as opp«ol to tke people «M re/eeM; 
•Bt tin oeoteace of death wm paatad bf a retj noMaidetoUe majocitjrt 
■d thia prohabljr indooed the Jacobins to haatea the exeoutioii. On 
tha Slat of ianiiary, 1793, the uofortaaate I»uis was gnillotiaed ia hk 
capital d^; and t^ leTeritj of hia fate was oggrarated bj the iosuke 
of hia ohmI execntionenu 

Tkii judicial murder exdted general indignation tkrooghoitt 
Borope; Chaorelin, the French ambassador, was dismissed from the 
British court, and many persons in England, who bad hitherto 
applauded the efforts of the French people, became rehemeat oppoaetr* 
of reroludonary principles. A similar r(‘sult was produced in lioUand, 
where the government had been justly alarmed by the progteas of tha 
French in the Netherlands. 

The Convention did not wait to be attacked; a vote was pasted 
that the republic was ut war with the king of England and tlie atadt- 
holder of Holland, by which artful phraseology it was intended to 
draw a marked distinction between the sovereign and tlie people of 
both countries. Spain w.is soon after added to the enemies of France, 
and the new republic bad to contend ng.nnst a eoulition of all the 
leading powers of Europe. None of the allies threatened more loudly 
than the Empress Catherine; she had just concluded a successful war 
against Turkey, in which her general, fsutturoff, had won a large 
addition of territory for his mistress, and tbe power of Russia in the 
Black Sea was secured; she had also triumpheri over tbe king of 
Sweden, more, however, hp tlie lusuboidination of her rival’s oAiceti, 
than by the valour of her d^rn troops. Fobnid was in everything hut 
name subjected to Russia, and the empress was secretly maturing a 
plan to blot that country from the list of nations. As the coaltttoft 
against the French republic was reg.irded us a war in thu defence cf • 
the rights of kings, it was intended tliut a king should be placed at' 
the head of the alhed armies; and (justuius, who had subverted tbo 
fcM coostitution of Sweden, offered his services; hut while he wat 
preparing for the expedition, a conspiracy was formed against him by 
his discoBlented nobles, and he was murdered at a masked bull bjr 
Aukarstrom, an officer who believed himself {lersonaiiy injured by tha 
(a-V, 1799). After the death of Guslania, the insincerity of 
Ohthesioe became more manifest; slie issued violent proelamatiow 
agi^Mt tbe French, but carefully abstained from active hostiUty: 
iateed, it was manifestly purpose to ioTolve the oontiaantal 
pfW sus ia a war, wfaioh would prevent them fiom watohii^ too F»* 
Ae aggrandiaeaMHst of Baosia. 

Ttm aad Praasiaan diwsiag the ddraae of HsU t nd a 
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importtmee, eoraWiwd t» 4^dk. Ukt^ftogeSk of 
l^mAiriet, rM Itad oreiran Dsteh Bra^t, wMt iMv* n^ynitiiili 
J7®8). Bttt rise pTt>gre*s of "the Aastiiaa^ oft 
Q^u Uny, tapped the French in their career of eon<}ttett Dnamuiets 
Oftted Holland to defend Lonrain; he euffered a <M>apl«tft ')i^eal ait 
Hoer*winden, by which hit toldiers were so disootoraged, that tUy 
deoerted in great numbers. Dumouriei, finding hnWif tatpeoted-l^ 
ft* two peat partie* which divided the republic, and weary «f A* 
ditoignnized state of the French government, entered into negotiatiOile 
with the allied generals, and arrested the deputies sent by the 
TM^on to watch his movements. But the army did not thare thd 
anthreTOlutionary feelings of Dumouriei, and he was forced to seek 
riiflter in the Austrian camp. 

{Custine, the successor of Dumouriei, was nnaWe to cheek IIm 
progress of the allied armies; being reinforced by a British force under 
the duke of York, they captured the important fortress of Val«i» 
ciennes, and seemed to have opened a way to Paris. The rerolutioii* 
government punished Custine'a failure by a public execution, and 
^ployed the terrors of the guillotine as an incentive to patriotisnu 
But the separation of the allied forces was more serviceable to the 
cause of the ^Convention tlian the cruelties of the “Committee of 
Public Sofety to which the supreme power in France was iatnistedv 
Austria, Prussia, and England, had separate interests, in the pursuit of 
which tlic common cause was foigotten; the imperialists laid siep t« 
LeQuesnoi, while the English and Dutch proceeded to invest Dunkirk. 
The duke of York attacked Dunkirk with peat spirit, but not 
receiring the support by sea that he had expected, and the Hanoverian 
force that covered his operations having been routed by Ilonchatd, ht 
was obliged to raise the siege and abandon the penter portion of his 
artillery and military stores. The Austrians were for a time more 
successful, but when Hoche, the defender of Dunkirk, was promoted 
to Ae command of the republican armies, they were driven from ail 
their conquests in Alsace, and forced to seek shelter within the 
raperial frontiers. In Italy, the French maintained their b<dd of 

Mvoy, hut they experienced some serere reTertes on the Spaanh 
flfontier. 

The revolutionary excitement produced the most dreadful effects 
Atlantic; the coloured population in the French diriamB 
S. Domingo took arms to force the whites to grant them sqoal 
their claims were supported by the three depatia asn* by 
r^ulate the affeiri of the colony, the negroes wm 
yn^, by oftrs of Kberty, to revolt agamst their tUMtetSi’ aud 8t 
OwtBfo, which had been one irfthe most i«»Wbg isbads m ^ 
n est la^es , devastated by a dvfl ww, seimwiy t» hs pnvaOeMIbr 
Ht HiBganaiy fury and (he waatw deitraotMs of life aad piojkliij 
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atraggU to nutintoin iitdopcBdcBeof, Komuila, 

DjhAiiMl'Miirtd io Ainerica, under Waabii^on, wm tjbe diief of th« 
patztoia, ud*bi«*!beroie efibrtt protracted a atroggle wbich from tb« 
fiitt waa hopeten. Kotciuiko, aemeljr wounded, fell into the haafa 
ef his enemiee, Wartaw waa atormed hj the brutal Suwarefi^ and tha 
I ri agd ow of Poland, erased from the list of nationt, vat dirided 
between, the three confederate! (a.p. 1783). The king of Pruaai*, 
Base anxious to secure his new acquisitions than to support the objeoti 
of the coalition, made peace with the French, and ofler^ to meditato 
baiar ee B the republic and Austria. 

Scarcely bad the Austrians been driven from Fiance, when that 
caantry waa convulsed by civil war (a.p. 1703). The Jnoobina 
having, by the aid of tlie Parisian populace, triumphed over the rival 
toetioD in the Convention, mercilessly proscribed their political adver* 
tariea as traitors, and after a mockery of trial, hurried them to ezecne 
don. Among the victims to their fury was the unfortunate queen of 
France, Jdarie Antoinette, hut death was to her not a punishment, but 
a release from suffering. Tlie tyranny of the Jacobins provoked 
formidable insurrections in the south of France, and encouraged the 
roraiist* of La Vendee to take up arms in tlie cause of their choich 
am their king. Nothing could exceed the fury of the Jacobins when 
they heard of these revolts; severe decrees were passed against the 
cities which had resisted tiieir authority, but no place was so cruslijr 
punished as Lyons, which had continued for four montlis in a state of 
insurrection. After having 'endured n furious bombardment, it vat 
forced to surrender ot diseretiqn ; five deputies, of whom Collot and 
Foucli6 were the chief, received a coromission from the Conveatiflo to 
punish the I^nnese revoltcrs by the summary process of military 
law, and almut four thous-md victima were shot or guillotined after 
Ae mockery of trial before this savage tribunal. But, in the midst 
of their butcheries, tlie Jacobins did not neglect the military defence 
of their country; n decree of the Convention declared, that all the 
Frcsch were sokiiers, and a levy of the population, en morse, was 
ordered. To support such numerous armies, private property was 
stmod md paid for in promissory notes, called auigiial*, whose vaiua 
vm speedily depreciate^ a circumstance which niiaed public credit in 
'Aaoeo. 

Toulm hoving revrited, on English garrison, strengthened by 
flponisb and Nsapolitu detoebneats, occupisd that important Mn> 
pM It «M toon bsi^^ by the tre<^ of the CoBreBttoa;,tbo 
astiVoiy of tbo be t tegs r s vat dinotod hy n young Conicaii, Napoleoi 
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Md Jeurdan, gained many important adrantages oret tbe>uqpeiialail 
■bI ulLet; but though many battles were fought, nothing «f 
OMMaquence was effected in the etaly part of the eampaiga (aJ| 
IJHM). A more important event was the downColi of the aaaguiuif^ 
bidott which had to long deluged France with the blood of its bait 
oitu^; Bobespierre't enonnitiee were too numerous and too shockn^ 
to be borne, even by many of the Jacobin party ; a coaspiracy ww 
iotmed against him; the Convention was induced to resume its autfao> 
nty, and order hit arrest, and after a brief struggle, be and his aoeoia- 
{dioca were hurried before the revolutionary tribunal, which they had 
themselves organized, and sent to the scaffold. This revolution did'' 
not produce the beneficial results that had been expected; Bobeo- 
pleiTs's tuccessors were little better than himself, and they were con- 
apsed in their hostility to Britain by the recent defeat of their navy. 
Issrd Howe, who bad been distinguished as a naval csmmander in the 
tsw preceding wars, encountered a French fleet of rather superior 
iitfpe (June 1), and having broke the enemy’s line, took six ships of 
W»r and sank two. This success revived the declining spirits oCife 
Bhgliih nation, discouraged by tlic ill-success of the war in Uoliaadv 
Corsica Was soon after annexed to the dominions of England, but the 
French Were victorious on the Spanish frontier, and Holland was com¬ 
pletely subdued by Picbegru and Moreau. The prince of Orange and 
the £lnglish forces escaped by sea; the Dutch abolished the efiius ef 
itndtholder, and adopted a new form of government, similar to that 
<rf the French republic. If there were any in Holland who expected 
to derive advantage from this revolution, they were grievously die- 
appointed ; the French despised their new confederates, and treated 
them ns a conquered people, while the English seized their coloniee 
tad destroyed the remains of the once unparalleled commerce at 
HoUend. 

The alarm which the French revolution excited in Ekrgitnd, kd 
the^vernnicnt to prtweeute some enihusiaetic advocatee of reform as 
y ar li e nte nt for high treason; three of them were brought to trial tad 
Mquitted, upon which the prosecution of the others was abandenodL 
T)mm were few in the eountry tnxioas to make e chet^e in the eeto- 
Mhhed ttetstettona, the c rito ie and follies of the Fimseh JeoebsM htll 
iii|itt«d ioBoeitMB 'api^sdcr, end mawy whe hod hitheetoheM-hl 
iffim tMt to the mmrt, towered thwr md te the awiMtor; itot ^ 



^liMil, Ae 4e«rtioa^ A» ootirti w 
■Iirili|i4i<|(4t*I^ii^i, pm gmf’diMOti^tiMi to firitUi 
liiitotCoDd tfie ckitoot«r of oar foithlcw *lij wm taade the CheaH tl 
InitUMTited oeoeure. He had aoc^ted a large mlwdy 
j/Mt Cqglaad, aod employed the mosey lariihly pasted him, againat 
.fc,P«iaodm isitead «£ the Frenob. But the defection of Pranit 
iHMt dtahewcteB the EsfUth or the Austriaai, who were enoovraged 
li wsnttBue the war by the distracted state of France. Is Paris, the - 
OawveiHion partially succeeded in throwing off the yohe of the Jaoo- 
fawa, hut the city was freqoeotly endangered by their machimUioBi, 
apd the insnireetjons of the ferocious ])opulace who supported them, 
Ihe royalist war was renewed in La Vendde, and the south of Fraaea 
oontiBued discMtented. But the allies profited little by these emw- 
motions. The Spaniards, completely h ambled, were forced to raaieB 
penoe with the republicass; the Austrians imrely maintained thes 
ground in Italy, and success was evenly balanced on the side of 
many. Great Britain, however, maintained its supremacy at sa^ 
Admiral Cornwallis compelled a fleet of very superior force to retiit^ 
and Lord Bridport, with ten sail of the line, attacked twelve of tho 
enemy, three of which were ctmipclled to strike tbeir colours. The 
French were deprived of Martinique, Guadaloupe, and 8t. Lucie, ha 
dtkiWest Indies, and their reluctant allies, the Dutch, lost theirsettk- 


•Baents at the Cape of Good Hope, and in the island of Ceylon. 

The Convention, by an attempt to perpetuate its authority, |iroTefced 
a fionnidable insurrection in Paris; Buonaparte had a cohsidertbk 
diare in suliduing tlie reroltcrs, more than two thousand of m}um 
were mercilessly slaughtered. Soon afterwards, France had a aeier 
OOBStitution, consisting of a legislative assembly, «u upper houss, 
oulied the Council of Ancients, and a directory of fire memben, 
iatniated with ihe executive functions of government. The directaM 


won ^egan to limit the powers of the legislative body, and the a«w 
ooMtitution was found to he a delusion. But an approach had bacn 
made to regular government, and the war was carried on with fradt 
riimiT by the directory (a d. 179fl). Miirshab Jourdan and Moremi 
■oda successful irmptioni into Germany, but they encountered a lor- 
aidaUe antagooist in the Archduke Charles of Austria. He stoppmi 
(ka iatraders ia their mid'Career of victory, completely rooted Jonr^ 
at Koniach, and then suddenly marching against Moreau, he nearly 
SWWidod ia aurprising and overwhelming that general. Moreau's 
wiahwled letnat wm moa honourable t« his ohiikies than the auit 


hriliiiwt ridmj; he kd kis fioroes through the Black Forest, 
fMitiM to pwithw, often eomptUsd to hit gtousd, bat aoiw 
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ftnnaparte, tra$ mate erefitful: Tbt idy 
leaMpetelf ropted and cot off from his eonunanieatipnv ■mArs&ite- 
jhutruai, ITU forced to purehaK a disltonoai^le peace frons ilti^ 
n^rablk, by the cession of hit most important fortrewesf ]%p(deai.' 
tkmibd hit forces against the Austrians, forced, but srith great htiit, a 
passage eVer the bridge of Lodi, and gained possesnon of Hiiaa aad’ 
th* ptiscipal cities of Lombardy. The victors made a harsh usa'Hift 
lhaif triumph, the unfortunate Lombards were treated with great 
cruelty, the duke of Tuscany was compelled to exclude the Ei^Uris 
from the port of Leghorn, and the pope was forced to purchase the 
forbearance of the republicans by ceding to them Bologna, and seTeta|l> 
other towns, paying a heavy ransom, and sending three hundnedl 
precioiu manuscripts and pictures to enrich the national museun at 
Faria The dukes of Modena and Parma were subjected to similar 
exactions, but the king of Naples had providently made a truce with 
the French before they approached his frontiers. Mantua, the last 
stronghold of the Austrians in Italy, was closely besieged, but the 
CWrt of Vienna made vigorous preparations for its relief. Marshal 
Wnrmier twice pushed forward against the French, but was each time' 
dofMted with great loss, a calamity owing to his unwisely dividing 
his forces. Airinzi, who succeeded to the command of the Austrians, 
committed the same fault, and was compelled to retire; Mantua, how> 
ever, was still obstinately defended, but the garrison ceased to enter¬ 
tain sanguine hopes of success. 

In the mean time, the Corsicans grew weary of their connexion 
with Qraat Britain, drove the English from the island, and placed 
themselves under the protection of France. Ireland was exposed to 
the horrors of an invasion; a formidable squadron, having a large 
body of troops on board, appeared in Bantry Bay. Hoche, who 
acquired considerable fame by his suppreseion of the insurrection in 
Lo Vendee, commanded the expedition, and, could he have effected n 
landing, tlie safety of the British empire would have been perilled; 
Bttt a violent storm dispersed the ships, most of which were snbse- 
qnently cither sunk or captured. The death of the Empress Oatherine 
ia^rired the English minister with the hope of gaining more «ENtis« 
sMsstanee from Russia; but her tneemor, the Emperor Pasd, dine- 
gasdsd all the solicitations addressed to him by the courts of Tinnrlw 
asd Vienna. 

A new enemy appeared against Ei^bnd; the ^aakh gtrssMmMtt 
aluDi^ jeaksH of Britisb tmsal power, and ovenn^ by the Jb swJ I 
Diraotoiy, entered into ailMsee with the repsdtliotsmd began le juuNMi 
ihi aasy <AJ>. }^>. AttbHiiiomsat,wb«a tim oKistsmiUt^fii^^hHHi 



S^diMd; the effioen were nupew^d bwa their isIhOTtfy ead 
aiiiiAfim thorihifi; thettaiaoQtmtii Uednded the mmth tt the 
Thhiiiit airi oownit^ lereni «f depvedatkiRi Fort«n«aeIj iIm 
•tfen fww alarmed themeelret aad haetesed to lelttnat* their ille^ 
giohcet • frw «t the ringleaders ^rere hanged, bat the great bod^ if 
the lendthrs sm eondHated by an act of ainneity. 

The war in Italy was not dbccntinned during the winter: Alrinri 
made a detperate effort to retriere the fortune* of Auttria, bht he wa* 
iq|aia defeated, and Hantna soon capitulated. Haring rery Mverely 
pnaiihed the pope for hi* attachment to the imperial interests, Nnpo* 
Imm molred to carry the war into the hereditary state* of Aa*^t 
Ihe territOTy of Friuli was quickly tubdued, and a great part of the 
Tyrol occupied by the French; the Archduke Charle* made a bold 
defence, but the emperor Francis, terrified by the adranee of lloobO 
and Moreau in Oernuiny, sued for peace, in spite of the remonstnMaw 
of hi* English allies. While the terms of pacification were ttadac 
di*ctis*ion, Napoleon subrerted the ancient constitutions of Genoa and 
Venice, and mode both republics virtually dependent on France. 

Spain suffered severely in the war she had so rashly commenoed. 
Admiral Jervis encountered a Spanish fleet of very superior force off 
Gape St, Vineent, and hy a dexterous mnneeuvre cut off nine of** their 
ship* from the line, so that he could engiigc the rest on moro equal 
terma Four ships of the line were taken in this brilliant engagement, 
to the success of whieli Nelson, who was now commencing hi* hrilHant 
career, mainly contributeri. The Spaniards lost also the rulnabie 
itiand of Trinidad, but an aduck made by the British on Teneriffe 
wa* an*ttoce*«ful. The Dutch, too were punished for their allianco 
with France. Three »hips of the line and four frigates were taken hy 
the Britith, after an unsuccessful attempt to recover the Cape. But 
they suffered a more ievere loss on tlicir own coast; on English 
•qoadroB, commanded by Admiral Dniican, got between their ship* 
and the shore, nird took eleven out of fifteen sail of the line. Two of 
the prises, however, in consequence of the diflicnitie* of the navigation, 
were abandoned. 

A new revolution in France invested the Directory with <u]neni« 
power, and their opponent* were banished to the unhealthy swamp* 
of Qvbnm, whet* they were treated with great rigour. Negotiation* 
loc peae* W'ere oovamooced, but those of EngU^ were broken off 
ahfwpdyby the extravagant demands of the Fmch plenipotentiarie*. 
Tius did not prevent the conclusion of a treaty between the republic 
Md Awitiia, whoa the emperor wa* reniHnmwtcd for the 1^ of 
M —tt fo the ceHwn of Venice, which he atonly aeeepled, and the 
fc *w>ii 'i i if Friuiee v*era»sxte«ided to the Bbine. 

■. HSioit Btifon wa* now the oafy pwer at war widi Fninee, and 
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dkl Diiiwlotx pnpated « Wge atmjr for iti kvatiwa. Tka Ha^'^ 
iMlaMi a DciUe abpittf of patriotitra throughout th« coantrj^ 
fitt Mtociatioiu for defence were formed, and ertrj maa wm xea% 4» 
Met M • a^dier. But while the British nary rode trivaphant a ^ 
flwnnr], the menaee of bmion was an idle boast, and Buooapariii 
oaiy n*ed it as a pretest to corer his ulterior designs. While i&a 
Frrach were modelling, at their pleasure, the goremments of Italy, 
SwitMiiand, and Holland, Napoleon planned an expedition to Egypt, 
with the hope of rendering the French influence as predominant in 
the East as it was in Western Europe (s.i). 1798). Conroyed by a 
fleet under Admiral Brueys, he sailed first to Malta, which was 
betrayed by the French knights. A garrison was left to secure the 
forts of this important island; the rest of the expedition, escaping the 
rigilance of the English fleet, safely reached Egj’pt, and haring 
effected a landing, took Alexandria by storm. The Mameluke Beys, 
who were then masters of the country, led their brilliant carniry to 
check the progress of the invaders; but these undisciplined warriors 
were unable to break the firm squares of the French infantry, aad 
they were almost annihilated in the battle of Embaba. 

But the liopes inspired by such success were soon dnsbed by the 
ruin of the French fleet. After a long search, Admiral Nelson disco- 
Terod^rueys, in the bay of Aboukir, and immediately formed a bold 
plan of action. He led a part of his fleet between the French and 
the shore, so us to place bis enemies between two flies. The victory 
was complete, nine sail of the line were captured, L'Orient, a ship of 
uncommon siie, blew up with tlie greater part of her crew; another 
ship of the line and a frigate were burned by their respective captains. 

But Great Britain was not equally fortunate in other quarters; an 
armament sent against the Belgic coast signally failed, and the island 
of St. Domingo was evacuated by the Bi itisb troops. Ireland was 
distracted by an insurrection, planned by some enthusiastic admirers 
of French principles, but put into execution by an ignorant peasantry, 
whose excesses their leaders were unable to control. Many acts of 
atrocity were committed by the insurgents, and the conduct of the 
royal army was frequently very disgraceful. The insurrection was 
fimdiy quelled; but scarcely was tranquillity restored, when a small 
psrty of French landed in Connaught, and through the cowardioe of 
the troops first sent to oppose them, penetrated into the heart of tlst 
oouatiy. Lord Cornwallis, who had just been appointed lord lieulo- ' 
nutt, toon overtook the French, and forced thorn to torreoder. fadt- 
gfantsly tempering severity with clemency, he conciliated the diseoa- 
(oBtod; and Sir John Worren, by capturing the ffoaitt port of • 
Ftnek fleet, averted the daagert of a fature inradoa. 

1%o victory of MelsoB »t the Nile pro^itoed a powtsrAri 4CRi' 
dnooghoM fliiinpo. Tlhe onbnit muit piquuiluaa flv « kgsMmi 
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1m< doaimont; tii« Boutuu Mat «> ■ wiOTwa t iato lim 
BMitemakean, mi eaptund &« loown Uniid^ wiiiclt tlie Fmok Fal 
waxed Erora tke YenetiftiM; tbe king af N«|ples t*ak •rms to noom 
tke Roman territories ibr the pope; and the emperor of AnXria 
piokled to the Mggestiont of Mr. Pitt, and coromenoed bosdlitiei. 

The French were not daunted b; this power&l coalition; thej 
saiOj repelled the Neapolitans, but the; found a more formidable foo 
m the Bdssiaos, who entered Italy und^ the command of Buimrol^ 
and bring there Joined bj tbe Austrians, gained sererml impoitant 
^rantages in spile of Marslials hloreau and Macdonald. But thaM 
nweeises were so dearly purchased, that the allies resolrcd to try • 
■efr plan of operations. Suwareff undertook to drive the French 
from Switzerland; Kray and Melas were to direct the PiedmontsM 
and Austrian troops in Italy; while the Aahdukc Charles protected 
Oermany with all the forces of the empire. Victory in general 
faronred the allied powers; the French lout all their posts in Italy 
except Genoa, and that was closely besieged; Suwaroff made rapid 
progress in Switzerland; and in Germany the French arms suffered 
several but not very important reverses. In the mean time Napoleon 
invaded Syria; but being foilt‘<I at Aero, chiefly through the heroic 
exertions of Sir Sydney Smith, be returned to Egypt, and haring 
provided for tlie security of that country, secretly cinliarked for 
France. He escaped the vigilance of the English cruisers, and arrived 
at Paris just as the Directory was indulging in extravagant joy for 
the defeat of the joint invasion of Holland by the English and Bu*- 
sians. It had liccn confideiitly asserted that the Dutch were anxious 
to throw off the yoke of France, hut these rcpreseritiuion* were proved 
to be fallacious; and tbe duke of Yuik, who commanded the Eaglii^ 
forces, was compelled to purchase a safe retreat by restoring eight 
thousand French prisoners without ransom or exchange. 

Buonaparte soon perceived that the French people had groim 
wssry of the Directory; trusting to his popularity with the army, hs 
drove the legislative council from their cbanilier at tbe point of tho 
bayonet, and formed a new eonxitution, by which the executive power 
was entrusted to three consuls, of whom he was tbe dbief. The First 
Gonsul, ia everything but name a monarch, attempted to commesne 
n rigotia t ions; the English ministert repulsed him rather banhly, aad 
pa^aretions were m^e for a decisive campaign. 

An important and necesury chaise was made in the constitatkm 
ef the British empire (suD. 1800). Some diflicolties had arisen hem 
ffc* wxistenoe of ii^epeadent legislatures in Ei^knd and Ireland; the 
toi* paiiisiaeats had already divided differently <m the important 
jaaiAini af the itgency, and there was retsoci to £wr that some fntnss 
wnnsfaiKy might had to the dummabement of the empire. Si 
fMmt and m erS, it am mrieed thto the two Jegislatnrss shosU 
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toyman kkptnal pifitort, an! tenut 4f tauBa jwar»: -waJj 
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Lsland^ atMi when itst proposed ,ttm refected ^ the parUanwatj-iil,,' 
diultif the ToceM, the miaitteT found means to moreose tlw mtaihw W 
his nqiportefB, and in die folloiring session the Ad of Union ssat 
passed hj eonsidenble majotities. 

It was expeded that the First Consal wonid attempt dw kTwos 
of Eni^ond or Ireland, but Napoleon was tooeweli aware of his naral 
weab^g to undertake such a haaardons enterprise. He formed a 
daring plan of a campaign in Italr, and led his armj like Hannibal 
orer the Alps. The Austrians could scarcely have been more sur¬ 
prised if an army liad fallen from tlie clouds, than they were by the 
appearance of the French columns descending from Jlount St. Bernard; 
but, encouraged by their recent acquisition of Genoa, they prepared to 
make a vigorous resistance. The battle of Montebello, in which the 
French had the advantage, was the prelude to the decisive liattle of 
Marengo. The Austrians commenced the fight with unusual spirit; 
both wings of ibeir opponents were beaten, and the centre shaken, 
but some fresh divisions arriving to the support of the French at the 
last moment of the crisis. Napoleon pierced the lines of the impe¬ 
rialists, wliich were too much extended, and Murat's furious charge 
completed the rout of the Austrians, So disheartened was the impe¬ 
rial general, Jlelas, that lie purchased a truce by resigning Genoa, and 
the principal fortresses in Piedmont and the Milanese, to the con¬ 
querors. 

The influence of the British cabinet, and some slight successes in 
fiermnny, induced the Emperor Francis to continue the war; but his 
rising liopes were crushed by the battle of Hohenllndcn, in which the 
French and Bavarians under Moreau completely defeated the impe¬ 
rialists, and opened a passage into I'pjier Austria. The emperor, 
alarmed for his hereditary dominions, consented to a truce, and this 
WM soon followed by tlie treaty of Luncville, which annibilated for a 
season tlie Austrian influence in Italy. Scarcely had Great Britain 
lost one ally when she was threatened with the active liostility of 
another. Tlie Russian emperor, Paul, had been chosen patron of the 
order of St. John of Jerusalem; and when the English, after having 
reduced Malta by blockade, refused to restore the island to the degfeiM- 
rate knights, the chivalrous potentate ordered the British ships in 
tlie Russian ports to be detained, and prevailed upon Sweden and 
Denmark to unite with him in an armed neutrality (a.». 1801). In 
the mean time, Mr. Pitt, who had so long presided over the councils «f 
Giaat Britain, resigned his office as premier. When be was urging 
forward (be great measure of the Unitm with Ireland, be had endea¬ 
voured to conciliate the Gatholics of that country by a promise of hit 
aid in ptoourtng a repeal of the laws whidi esdad^ tbens from 
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padMMBiMid ofioi; krt iba loaf'* wpapiwini lf» GrtMie 
paioa mm wriiKyble, aid lir. Pitt letirad fnm tkt caUe^. Mr. 
AjUmptm, liit momMr, bad mroelj beea initaticdv vfaea il» 
g ^idi ^ia g intoiligetice wm nceind «f • giMt trhiapk abteittei t^da 
Bnliib Mr; ia (be Baltic. Wbea Hr. Pitt rcocircd ioteUigcaoe of 
the armed ceutmlitj, he lent a Ut;ge fiett into the BOrtbam Mtii, mudet 
the oonmand of Sir Hjrde Parker and Lord NdKm. The latter, with 
ttrelre nil of the line and lome email retaele, attacked llw iMnith 
fleet, moored in a formidalbe poeition before their rapital, and after a 
desperate contest, took or destrnjred every Danish ship that had a share 
in the engagement. ITie Danes were humbled liy this loss, but they 
were still more disbcarteiied by the death of the Itussinii eni])eror, PnuJ, 
who was the founder and head of the northern confederacv. Tliis 
potentate's incnpacity provoked the iiiJignntion of (he nobles and the 
I)eopIe, and be was murdered by a party of conspirators, who placed 
his son Aloinnder upon the throne. The M)ung prince concluded a 
treaty with the British on efiuitablc terms, and the other northern 
powers imitated his example. 

A British army under Sir Italpb Ahcpcromhie, bad been sent to 
drive the French from Egypt, and it smxeedeJ in its ohjert, Init with 
the loss of its gallant commander. Siome naval enterprises were less 
fluceesgfiil: and as there was now a slahle government in France, the 
l^glish minister consented to commence negoliations for peace. The 
terms were soon .arranged; France retained lier acriuisitions in (Jer- 
ni.any and the X* (herl.inds, and her supremacy in Holland, Sivitier- 
lund, and Italy. Englaml consented to resign .Malta to the knights, 
to make the loniiin Islands an independent repiildir, and to restore all 
her colonial conquests except Ceilon and 'rrinidiid. Tlie treaty was 
signed at Amiens, and for a short time Europe was deceiied with a 
hope of continued tranquillity. 

During this war the maritime and coraracrtnal supremacy of 
Eaglmid bad l>ecn completely established, and her colonial empire in 
India extended and secured. When the French invaded Egypt, 
Tippoo, the sult.an of JIjsore, inlieriting his futlier's hostility to the 
English, mceUtated an attack on tlie company's territories, but lie was 
anticipated by the vigour of the earl of M<iriiing(on,tlie governor-general, 
wlio, instead of waiting for an attack, invaded Jlysore. Kcringapalam, 
Tippoo s capital, was taken by storm, and that unfortunate prince fell 
in the assault. This conquest made the British power supreme in 
Southern Ind'is, and led to the establishment of the company’s para- 
RWUBt anthority over the whole peninsnla of HindusUn. 

Franca had gained a vast acoession of territory, but the fteetlom 
wAatk the French hod taken arms to defend vras no more. The reroln* 
thto, whaae progiem luid been so strongly marked by savage crime and 
enni taStsting wm now Csat floding iti coniummation in a military 
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dt^otum more arlntrary and crusliing tUaa tki.iraii rule e’nen of the 
£w»dal monarchs; but the French, weary of the many Ticissitudes that 
iMr goTemment had undergone, submitted to a change that pronu««4 
fiitare itability, and consoled themselves with dreams of glory for the 
low of freedom. 


CHAPTER X.* 

THE FRENCH EMPIRE, 


Section I.— Renewal cf the War between England and France. 

Whet peace was restored, Napoleon directed all liis energies to con¬ 
solidate the power he had ncquiied. Permission was gianted to those 
whom the violence of the revolution had dnven fiom then country, to 
return, on certain conditions, Chiisti.nnty, abolished in the madness 
of the preceding convulsions, was restored, and arrangements were 
made with the pope for the lutuve gnvcruiiient of the (iallican church; 
and finally, the cunsulai power was conl'eried u[ion N.ipoleon for life, 
while a representative constitution preseived fur the nation a mere 
shadow of freedom. llis interleieuec iii foreign states was less 
honoitrahle : he moulded the Italian and Liguiian repuldics at his 
pleasure; but the Swiss proving mure retractory, Maislial Ney entered 
their territory with a laige army, to enfoiee suliniission to the imjierious 
dictates of the First Consul. The Biitish iiiiiiisters remonstrated 
against this interference, but they could not prevent the French from 
OXtending their influence rn Geiniany and Italy, as well as the Swiss 
cantons. Napoleon was less successful in bis efforts to recover the 
bland of Hispaniola or St. Domingo. A large French army was sent 
to the island, and the proceedings of its commanders were marked 
by gross cruelty and treachery; but these abomiiiahle means failed to 
crash the spirit of the insurgent negroes, and the unfortunate colony 
was exposed to all the horrors of a servile war. Great Biitain did not 
interfere in this contest; the example of a saeoessful revolt of slaves 
was deemed of dangerous consequence to our West Indian iflnydt y 
and the red uction of SC Domingo was desired rather than deprecated, 
Dut the encToaciunents of France on the independenoe of the 
neighbouring slates, and the determination of England to retain ihe 
island of Malta, gave rite to smgry ditcusiioni, which, it was soea 
oMkos, would only teraainstc in a renewal of hostilities (sA 1803). 

The English commenoed the war by issuing ietten of narqne, aathi^ 
riiug the seisure of French veseels; Napoleon retaliated, by teisusg the 
penoas of all the British whom plessue os honaets had ndae^ to 
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rliit France daring the brief interral of pcMW. He thraati of inrosiai 
»ere renewed, bat the English people erinoed a spirit of lojalty wktdi 
quelled all feat of danger. In Ireland an oiUBeaaing ininrrection 
■jtised i)y t«o enthusiasts, Russell and Emmett, hut it was suppren»d 
dmost (he instant it ciploded, and a few of the leaders were capit^lj 
innished. llanoYcr. bouever, was occupied by a French army, and the 
Dutch republic jiiined in the war against Britain. On the Other band, 
he F.iiglibli I oiHjuercd the French islands of St. Lucie and Tobago, 
md the Dull I, M'tiieni. nM ni Dpnienim and Fjsequebo. In Alia, the 
Englibli liruki ‘i.c daiigiiiitiH puHcr of tl’C Mahrattus, who were sup- 
pos.-ii, at i!h iubtica:,i)ii ic ill' French, to have formed plans for the 
luiirciMon il till (.'icri in ' j n'bi r. ’J'lu- carl of Moinington, who 
had riuitill) liccn c)i,i’, l ('■iijuii; i f Wcllcslev, diiconceited their 
iclieriif.s !.v im 'immi and [• iniintuile, and tlit formid-ahle Scindiah 
Was iorci ! •'! jiiiii li [.i im !\ tbcubsKui cf a large portion of hit 
dominion^ lli F.ri, ) K mdi mI m had a-is;iiicd ihc Hrilish power 
n C'lnl'll, \'ab il-.i .'ihii.i, ii ii il I oi colmiiai empire in Asm was thoi 
at once ciilaigril rid .iiiirid The Ficinh roluniiil power was at the 
garni' tiiiH i)i'ail\ uinihil icd. ilic l'•lalld of .''t Domingo was wrested 
from them h\ ila * I'lirgent hl.ii k«, and encied into tin independent 
state, uiuh r iIn .iin leiu Indian name of ll.ivti These results might 
hare liei n leasiaiahK i itii i|Mti d, ) ii Mitiiout ,i luivy it was inipotlible 
for I’l.incc to nl.uu its colonies. 

All I’lit h.id II till'd from oflice just before the conclusion of the 
peace, his (in Ini'- hecame ,in\ioiis tli.it lie sliould return to the admi¬ 
nistration on the renewal ol oar, .and Air Addington waa forced to 
yield to (lull snjienor inlluem e (,i u DIfll) The premier encoun¬ 
tered many diffn ultics in eonstnieilng a calunct, and had to resist a 
more lurmid.ihle o[i]iosition in p.nli.mient than he bad bt'en acen*- 
tomed to meet AViole Air Fill ivils lahoiiring In strengthen his 
jninisirv, N.ijudion was more sureissfully engaged in securing the 
Wiprcme power in France lie aicused Iiis riruls, Aforcau nnd Piefao- 
gru, of having plotted bis destrut lion, in conjunction with Georges, a 
royalist lender, and charged tlie English ministers with haring hired 
assassins to destroy him A more atrocious crime was the murder of 
the most amiable of the Bourbon princes. The young duke d'EngbisB 
was unjustifiably seized in tlie neutral territory of Baden, hurried to 
the castle of Vincennes, and shot by the sentence of a court-martial, 
contrary to all forms of law, as well as principles of justice. Imme¬ 
diately after the fperpctraliun of this ruthless deed, Napoleon obtained 
the title of emperor from his serrile senate, the dignity was d4;kred 
hereditary in hit family, and the principal powers of Europe, with^^ 
CBMption of Great Britain, recognised the new loeereqpi. 

V He emperor of Russia was anxious to arenge the fate of the dake 
drftighifn, his KBonstrancei against the Btnrpo^oM of Napoleon wtA 
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'!r<(y.»wa«,'bot*?i>eef the other coatmatoti^wrM^M 
YM«i».fl|iid the atom, which tfamieoed to hMSt lbeth, aoM' 'tk^il^ 
aw eilj tm the eontioest, Eegbmdi had iitf ntmm of 
,lnr nititary^ ttreogth, e&d the operations ^ the ww were cobtnAt t 
• Awnaral enterprises, Nnpoleoa offered term* of peaoef"ha*'* 
f.Biiti*h miwster, reljing on the probnWe co-operation of'-ttutig 
refttsed to negotiate (a.b. 1805). At the same time war ismrtMlii 
ameed against Spain, by sending out a squadron to intffl(«|*rtfc< 
Plate fleet, laden with the treasures of Spanish America. Thkatneinp 
eras made before hostilities were formally declared; but thefiiifiW 
minister justified it by referring to the intimate connMion ** hac 
been formed between the courts of Paris and Madrid. Mr; Pitt’t 
conduct was approred by large parliamentary majorities; b«'4c 
received a harsh proof of the decline of his influence, in the inipewdi 
meat of his friend Lord Melville, for official delinquency. When tiic 
charge was made in the House of Commons, Mr, Pitt rindioated 'the 
conduct of Lord Melville; but notwithstanding the minister’s exertions, 
the impeachment vras carried by the casting vote of the speaker. 'Hte 
premier was more successful in his foreign policy; the emperor fef 
Biuslu concluded a treaty with England for restraining tlw *mhitl4D 
of France, and Napoleon’s encroachments in Italy induced Awtrih'to 
aeoede to the league. 

Napoleon, at the request of the constituted authorities of (he 
Italian repuldic, assumed the title of king of Italy; and in the cathe¬ 
dral of Milan placed upon his head the aiirieiit iron crown of (he 
Lombard monarchs, .and with less ceremony annexed the territories 
of the Ligurian republic to the French empire. The Austrian emperoi 
vainly remonstrated; .and at length, relying on the aid of the Uusttaas, 
published a declaration of war. Unfortunately, Francis commeneed 
hostilities by an action as unjustifiable as any of wliich he accused 
Napoleon. The elector of Havana, whose son was in the French 
capital, declared himself neutral, upon which the Auitrian troops 
entered his dominions, treated them ns a comiuered country, aadeom- 
pelled him to seek refuge in Franconia. Napoleon es^eriy seiied'lhe 
opportunity of branding his enemies ns the aggressors in (lie oonfeet, 
and declaring himself the protector of the liberties of Europe. 

The naval war was nmintaiued by Great Britain with equal rigour 
and success. The French and Spanish fleets having formed a junction, 
sailed for the M'est Indies, but they were soon purtued by Lord Neljon, 
the terror of whose name indui^ them to rcluntito Europe, Off 
ietfol, they encountered on inferior squadron, under Sir BobastCoklsr, 
HUast two of their ships, hut the rest reached the hay af CMb) 
*8^ they were strongly reinforoed. Lord Neisoo, with 
■•ih.of .lhe line, appeared off the coast, and theFnttris adariM’MlIl’ 
inve, lolyiug on hii vast superiority of fores, ressisad* la hniidhtM 
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mgageaMt. The alli«il flwte «f ikwM Bfiiii aamartiiqf to 
tb* iiM, ]MiUM6igi*w «it4 ewfvttM, inpKti 
»Mr ()h>a Tnb%u> nogei ia anfer of huttk; Naboa fun hmAtmte 
Dtden {o€ as attack, aad Ika Eagysk adcaaouif ni tora diviiiwa, 
loon broke tbrough tk« aieana iiaa. la tb« beat of ^ aigagetant, 
the beroic Britiab oomoiaaAer Mi BMctally wenoded; bvt be lif«i to 
know that bii ^aiu bad becB croiraed with aiiooM^ tweiri at the 
Hiemtes’ thipe invii^ ttrock befora be expired. A dnadfid atom, 
which aroee jiut after the battle etosed, prerented the EngKsb firom 
retaioing all the ftoite of their victory; but fumr priaee naohed 
Gibraltar, fifteea French and Spanieh veuele were destroyed ercank; 
out of the fourteen which fled, six were wrecked, and four taken at a 
later period by Sir Eobert Strsfclmn. The joy which so brilliant a 
rictory diflFused throughout England was chastened by grief for the lees 
>f the gallant Nelson; he was honourably interred at the public expenot, 
»nd monuments were erected to his memory by a grateful nation. 

Napoleon consoled himself for his losses at sea by Uie prospect of 
gaining some decisive advantage over the Austrians before they coaid 
be joined by their Russian auxiliaries, lie treated with contempt the 
threats of Ouatiivus, king of Sweden; and it must be confessed that 
the pompous boasts of that eccentric monarch, combined with his 
vacillating conduct, did not entitle him to much respect. The French 
army crossed the Rhine, and disregarding the neutrality of (he king 
of I’rusiia, passed through the Franconia territories of that monaroh, 
and having passed the Danube, began to menace the rear of the Aus¬ 
trians. In spite of the remonstrances of tiie Archduke Chariet, the 
cabinet of Vienna had entrusted the chief command of their amries to 
General Mack, whoso talents and fidelity ncrelmth suspicious. Mack 
in a short time permitted himself to be surrounded hv the Ftooeb at 
Ulm; he had ample me-ms for a protracted defence, having twenty 
thousand men under his command, but ibrough cowardice or tMUfti- 
city, he contented to a capitulation, by which be and bis soldiers betome 
prisoners of war. Intelligence of the battle of Trafalgar came to abate 
Napoleon's triumph, while the courage of Francis was revived by the 
arrival of the Russian auxiliaries. Tbo French, pushing forward, 
made themselves maeters of Vienna; but the Russians, encouraged by 
^ prestmee of their emperor, though they had been severely harassed 
in Moravia, showed so much spirit, that the allies resolved to haxard 
•» In tha beginning of December, the hostile armies 

met near the village of Austeriitx; Kulusoif, who directed the move- 
saeeto of the allies, injadimusly extended his lines, with the intention 
cC oatflonking the French; Napoleon at once aaw and took advt|[tes 
rf (be error, be separatod (be eneiuea' central divisions from t^of 
both winga, and pouring bit columns tbrongh the gaps, overwhelmed 
bis foes in detail. After n dcepetito reeietance, the Rutsians 
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; M neBreat; a large.ijodjr attemptei! ejcape oyar a froaen lake, 
BBch artillery poured a storm o£ ikot fiwia a neiglibouring 
iryph brolw the ^ around the fugitives, and the greafie* 
fltrf.W them perished in the waters. This'severe defeat humbled the 
£n|)aipr Francis; he accepted peace on the terms dictated by the con- 
^etor"; hut the Emperor Alexander refused tdbe a party to the treaty, 
retifmed to his own country. 

I * During these transactions, the selfish conduct of the king of Prussia 
tfvas ar injurious to tlie allies as it^as ultimately ruinous to himself. 
On the violation of his Franconian territories, he had taken arms, and 
tpte^ed into treaties with Great Britain and Russia; but Napoleon, 
aware that the prompt movement of a third power might disconcert 
all his plans, contrived to keep awake the ancient jealousy between 
the sovereigns of Austria and Prussia, and he finally won the tacit 
approbation of the latter power by offering Hanover as a bribe. Thug 
the Prussian sovereign was induced to tavour the alarming extension 
of French power by a share of the plunder of his own allies. 

, .The battle of Austerlitr was a fatal blow to Mr. Pitt; he had been, 
the chief agent in forming the coalition—he had loudly and boldly 
prognosticated its success, and had despised the warnings of his poli¬ 
tical adversaries; the failure of all Ins hopes proved too much for hit 
shattered constitution, and he died nt the commencement of the par* 
liamentavy session (a n. DlOti). His parliaracnt.ary filends procured 
him a splendid funeml. and t|e paimcnt of his debts nt tlie national 
cost, and a monument was erected to his memory in Westminster 
Ahbey. 


Section TT. — Pro^rm of Napoleons Poicer. 

WwLB Napoleon was establishing his supremacy over the continent 
of Europe, the marquis of 'Wellesley was further extending and 
tenuring the British Empire in Indi.a, by bumbling the Alahratta 
powers. Jesswunt Ilolkar, a foimidablo chief, made a vigorous resitt- 
anoe, but be soon found that his soldiers could not cope with th« 
duciplined tioops of the company, and was forced to beg a peace. He 
obtained better terras than he could have expected, from the Marqois 
Cornwallis, who succeeded the marquis of Wellesley, for the court of 
dutotors had found that conquests were very expensive, and. that every 
new acquisition of territory became an additional source of expense. 
At this time the English nation generally took little interest in the 
a&in of India; men's minds were more occupied by tire change ef 
BUligry consequent on the death of Hr. Pitt. It was generally deshesl 
that M large a share of the talent of tlie oonntry as posriUe, withoot 
Mforeiree to party, should be included in the new administration ; smd 
Lord Qnsriiic, to whom the arranfoaenti weie confided, OT«cam 
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^)(ing'$ reluctance to Mr. Fox, aiwl ma^e tiiat gentleniao 
ieoetarie* of slate. The first measufe* of tSe roiaisMt%ri^i#n^A 
s^mdecahle share of public furoor; Henry ^SIMj XntrWasrf;’ 
order into the financial accounts, '^hich were in 
fusion as to affiird protection to flitnd and peculation; Mr.»]Riiit fhi*. 
posed and carried the abolition of-She infamous slate (raider, whick. 
bad been so long a disgrace to England and to Christianity. T^, 
acquittal of I.ord Mcltille by the^ilousc of Peers was rcceiveiL with, 
some surprise; but the ministers appear to bare acted impartially i(V 
avoiding any interference that might influence the result of an ORcisr 
investigation. 

The war w.as still prosecuted nitli groat vigour; the Hutch colony 
of the Cape ivas subdued, and a small force under Sir Home Pophamc 
and General Ikresford, captured the iiuportant citv of lliienos AynMC. 
Ui South America, The provincials, however, disappointed in UmL 
hope of obtaining freedom .mil iiiilepeiidence by llntisli aid, took|l|u 
arms, and the conquerors of Buenos Ayres were foroeii to cupitulnto, 
while a British unnament was on its wav to niaintaiii the supp&l|d 


conquest. 

Hastening (n secure the reward of Ins peifidy, tlie king of Prussia 
occupied ILuiover, ceding to the I'leiieh (lie diuliy of Clevcs, and iOrae 
other districts, as a reward for Melding him llie electorate. Gustavus 
of Sweden joined the British couit in remonstrating against thii pro¬ 
ceeding; but ns that mon.iicli's aclioiis tfere not very consistent with 
Lis menaces, the I’liissians treated him with eontempt An ally of 
Britain was .ibout the wnie time driven from his lioinitiioiis. During 
the Austri.in war, the king ot N.iples, encouraged hy ihc wiibdmwal 
ol the French troops from his teinioiies, and insliguiid by liis queen, 
an Austrian pniieess, rei'emd an arniv of Itussians and English into 
his capital. Xajioleon, provokisi by iliis lines peeled war, decItlTed 
that the Idourbon dynasty h.id eeased to reign in .\a]>le8, and asscniblMl 


an army to execute his threats Just as the Kussiuii and Ktiglisli force)' 
were withdrawn. The invaders scareely eiieountered any resistance, 
except in Calabrin, where the peasaiiW made a brief stand. The king 
of Naples fled to Sicily, and Napoleon confened the vacant throne on 
his brother, Joseph Buonajairie. The jieasaiils in Calabria and the 
Abruzzi, liarosseJ the Freiicli by desultory attacks, and they wero 
supported by Sir Sydney Smitli, who commanded the liritish naval 
force on the Sicilian statioii. The queen of Naples and Sir Sydney 
Smith prevailed on Sir John Slii.irt, the commander of the British force 
in Sicily, to transport his troops into C.dubrin; the natives did .not 
join the invaders in such force m had been expected, and they would 
have immediately returned, bad not an opportunity ofl'ered of engaging 
the French general llegaier. The armies met at Maida, and the 
French, though greatly superior in unniber, were completely defeated. 

U 
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Bttt the Tictory bad no reeuk except to raise the character of tl 
Brkii^ amij,''which had been for some time depressed. The Freni 
poured large bodies of soldiers into Calabria, and in a short time est 
blished their authority over the whole of the south of Italy, 

Having procured the throne of Naples for his brother Josep 
Napoleon resolved to place his brother Louis on that of Holland. Tl 
•Dutch submitted to the cliaiige without remonstrance, though the 
country thus became a mere province of France; but they console 
themselves by reflecting on the mild character of their new sovereig 
who was sincerclv anxious to promote the prosperity of his subject 
His efforts were, however, controlled by bis imperial brother, who wt 
ambitious of becoming the arbiter of Europe, and rendering everythin 
subservient to the military sway of France. Still Napoleon professe 
an anxious desire for peace, and made overtures to Mr. b’ox, for whos 
character be professed and prolialily felt the highest veneration. TIi 
negotiations weie broken off liy the refusal of the French to admi 
the Russians to a share of the treaty, and by Napoleon's pcrseveranc 
in retaining power inconsistent with the independence of the olhe 
European states. While the subject was under discussion, Mr. Fo. 
died, and was snceeeded m offne by Mr. (altirnards Earl) (irey: thi 
conferences were continued, but M. Talleuand, wiiowas the represen 
tative of Fiance, insinuated that the change in the British cabine 
blighted the hojie of restoiing tranquilhtv to Europe. 

Tile fiustratioii of tills negotiation led to a new war; during tin 
conferences, Napoleon's agents .iverri'd that the restoration of Ilanovei 
would not be refused; the king of I’riissui was indignant at the readi 
ness with wbieli his pretended friend sacrificed his interests; Ilanovei 
had been tlio reward of mbservn ncy, if not treachery, and he now 
found that he retained the bribe by ;i very insecure tenure. A more 
justifiable ground of indignation was the opposition which Napoleon 
gave to the efforts of the I’russians, infoimingaii association which 
might counterbalance the Coniederation of the Rhine, an alliance that 
transferred to France the sujircniaey over Germany, that had formerly 
belonged to the house of Austria, finally, it was more than suspected 
that Napoleon had offered to win the favour of the Russian emperor 
at the expense of his Prussiim ally. Frederic William was further 
atimulnted by bis queen and liis sulijecls; the Germans generally were 
enraged by the military Uranny of the French, especially by the 
judicial murder of two bookscllcis, who were shot pursuant to the 
lentence of a court-martial fof circulating libels against Napoleon. 

Anger is an evil counsellor to nations as well as individuals; 
yielding to the suggestions of indignation rather than prudence, the 
king of Prussia commenced hostilities before his own arrangements 
were complete, or his allies ready to give him effective assistance; and 
hs intrusted the command of bis army to Uic duke of Brunswick, who 
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pottesiicd the personal brafery of a soldier, hut not the prudence and 
abilities requisite for a general. Ijouis, the king’s consin, impetuously 
advancing to seek the P'reneb, encountered a vastly superior force; he 
was defeated and slain, a calamity that greatly dispirited the Pmisiun 
mny. This was only the preliminary to the fatal battle of Jena; the 
Prussians, injudiciously posted and badly commanded, were routed 
srith great slaughter, and nbut svas even worse than defeat, a disjnite 
arose between them and their Siaon allies, wliieh induced the latter to 
conclude a separate jieace with Napoleon. The success of the French 
was uninterrupted, Iterlin opened its gates to the conquerors, and the 
division of the Prussian armv, wliieli had Keen long preserved ntihroken 
by the heroic exertions of Maishal Bliiclier, was forced (o capitulate. 
The fugitive king still preserved Ins courage, relying on the appriMiching 
aid of his Itussian ally. Napoleon's loires advanced into Poland, 
where they were joined hv inaiiv of the inliahitaiils, who were taught 
to hope that the French dnjieror would restore the independence of 
their native country; hut he was inenjiahleof such g( ncrous policy, and 
in after-life, he laiiieiiti'd loo late that he saerilieed the hojies of a hrave 
and grateful people to the feiiiiiorar} gam of selfish aiiihiiiup. The 
Russians siiccessfulK engaged the French at I’uliii'-k, hut they were 
unahle to retain their advantages, and were foii'ial gradually to retreat. 

Encouraged hv his rapid success, Napoleon resolveil to crush, if 
possible, the (ominercial ]>rosperilv of (Jreat Itrilaia ; he issued a series 
of cdiele from Herliii, dec lailag the llrilish islands in a slate of hlnckadc, 
and excluding llrilish inanut.ielures fiimi all the rontiiienlal ports. 
Every country tliat refused ohedience to these decrees was (hreatened 
with immediate vengeatice, and Portugal, so long the faithful ally of 
England, was marked out as the fir'-t Mctim (an, 11(117). fireat 
indigmitioii was excited throughoiil Ilril.iiii hy the Fretieh emperor* 
adoption of this unparalleled s\stem; hut it ]oomm1 i vi nlually more 
injurious to himself than to Ins enemies, Ilnlisli m.amifiiclure* 
colonial produce- were smuggled to the continent in various ways, and 
Napoleon was finally compelled to connive at the illicit traffic. But 
the menaces of the French had roused llie spirit of the English people, 
and complaints were made of the want of vigour and sueeess with 
which the war was supported. A second expcslilion against Huenog 
Ayres, under General Whiteloek, disgr.ieefulh failed, tlimigli it must 
be confessed that the hatred of theiSpurnsh provincials to the English, 
as strangers and heretics, would prohahly have prevcnti»d any perma¬ 
nent luccess in South America. An armament se-nt iq^ninst Conilan- 
titKiple, to gratify our Russian ally by enforcing his demands on Turkey, 
was equally unsuccessful; and an attempt to occupy bigvpt, badly 
eontrived, and worse executed, terminated in loss and disgrace. Rut 
tihe ministerg might have overcome the unpopularity oernsioned by 
these failures, had they not displeased the king hy introducing a bill 

r ‘2 
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for Welling the highest dignities of the arraj and navj to Roman 
Catholic*, His majesty entertained religious objections to the measures, 
he demanded that the cabinet should not o^y abandon it for the 
present, but gire a promise that it should not be proposed at any future 
period. The ministers refused to give a pledge which they regarded 
as unconstitutional, and resigned their offices. A new administration 
was formed under the auspices of the Duke of Portland and Mr. 
Perceval, an appeal was made to the country by a dissolution of 
parliament, and the tide of popular prejudice ran so strong against 
the preceding cabinet, that many, if not most of its supporters, were 
rejected by tlie electors. 

Ruasia vigorously maintained the war against Turkey, and gained 
some important advantages. The Turks, enraged by their losses, 
directed tbclr vengeance against Sultan Selim, whose attempts to 
introduce European reforms iiad offended their inveterate prejudices. 
The Janisairies deposed their unfortunate sovereign, and raised his 
cousin Mustapha to the throne; hut this revolution did not change the 
fortune of the war, for the Itiissians soon after gained a signal naval 
victory off the island of Tenedos. 

But tlic 'I urkish war did not divert the attention of Alexander 
from the more iinpoituiit object of checking French ambition. Mili¬ 
tary operations were renewed during the winter, and a g;inguiiiary 
buttle at Lylau, in nhicli each army lost more than twenty thousand 
men, led to no decisive result. In some minor engagements the allies 
had the advantage, Imt their gams were more than outhaluiiced by the 
loss of Daiitzie, which, alter an oh.stiiiate resistance, siirii'iidered to 
the I'lem'li. Jsapoleon, on the fill of D.intzic, hastened to terminate 
the ivar by the deciMve battle of Fried!.irul, the Russians fought with 
great bravery, hut their generals were inferior in ability and experience 
to those of the enemy, and they were com]iletely defeated. Kaiilngs- 
herg was surrendered immediately after this battle, and the existence 
of the 1 russiaii monarchy' iioiv depended on the discretion or mode¬ 
ration of the conquerors. An armistice having been concluded, 
Napoleon sought a personal inters leiv with the Rus.sian emperor, and 
arrangements vvere soon made for a conference of the two potentates 
on a raft in the river Nieiiien. In this and some subsequent interviews, 
Iluonnparte won oicr the Enipeior .Vlei,inder to lus interests, by 
slimulating that monarch s ambition for eastern conquest, and promises 
of support. Ptsice was restored by the treaty of Tilsit, all sacrifices 
were m.ide at the expense of the Prussian monarch, by whose distress 
even Ins Russian ally did not refuse to profit; and when Frederic 
ventured to remonstnite, he was contemptuously iiifornied that ho 
owed the proservution of the miserable remnant of Lis kingdom to 
.Vupolcon's jK-rsonal friendship for Alexander. 

The eccentric king of Sweden refused to he included in this pact- 
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Bcaiios, but he wa* unable to prcrent the French from occupying 
Stralnind and the island of Rngen. Temii were arranged for a 
peace between Russia and Turkey, but so many points remained open 
for dispute, that it was manifest war would be renewed at no distant 
period. The king of Prussia was forced not only to accede to the 
Berlin decrees, and exclude British manufactures and colonial produce 
from his dominions, but hnd also lo receive French gnrrisons into his 
principal fortresses, and those troops treated the unfortunate Germans 
with sueh arrogance and cruelty, that tliey were almost reduced to 
despair. X.a]>oleoii’s power had now nearly touched the summit of its 
greitnesp, and had lie been contented with what lie had already 
acquired, it might have been permanent, hut his restless nmtiilioii 
hurried him soon into on unpnncijiled contest, which terminated in 
his overthrow. 


Ski iiov III.— Till Frnicli luratuni (ifS/miii. 

Aitfu tlie treaty of Tilsit it w.is genornlly believed that Napoleon 
would endeavour to oiiforee the Berlin decrees liy excluding the 
British from llie nnvig.itiou of the Sound, and that he would prohahly 
.iMiil himself of the D.inisli navy to execute Ids old project of an 
invasion. To prevent such an ciilerpiise, a powertiil iirmunicnt was 
sent ,'igidiivt Itenmark, which had liithiTio reniailied neutral in tlie 
rontesf An iiiipeiinus di iiiaiid for tlie insl.nit surrender of the 
Danish fle. t ,ind naval stores, to he ret.miird as a ileposil liv the I'.’og- 
lish until the cum Itli-ioii of the war, heiiig ]m r. Iiiplonlv lejeeted, the 
Danes were hriskly att.ieked hy land and hcu .Alter ('opeiihageii had 
been furumslv honih.irded for four d.iyii. the D.inish court w.is con¬ 
strained to suhniit to the dem.iiids of the Hiilish, and the fleet was 
removed, while the indigu.ml people rould scarcely In jireveiilid from 
avenging the national insult even hy the piesenre of a siipetior force. 

The attack on Denm.irk furnished the Hussnin enquior with a 
pretext for fulfilling the promises he made to N.ipedeon at Tilsit, and 
breaking off his eonnexion with Great Britain. lie complained iii 
strong langii.age of the diareganl which Kngland imd ever shown for 
the rights of neutral powers, and the unscnipulous use that had hem 
nuide of our naval supremnev, and many of the maritime statis 
seconded his remonstrances. A second fleet was saved from the grasp 
of the enemy hy a less unjustifiable proceeding than the attack on 
Denmark. Najuvleon issued one of his imperious edicts, that “The 
house of Bmganxa had ceased to reign," and to enforce it, wnt au 
army to occupy Portugal. The prince regent of that country, at the 
instigation of the British, sailed with the Portuguese fleet for Itio 
Janeiro, where be resolved to hold his court until peace was restored. 
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Ajs a retaliation for the Berlin decrees, the British Government issued 
orders in council, restraining the trade of neutrals with France, and 
all countries subservient to its power. Against these regulations the 
government of the United States of America protested londly, and their 
remonstrances assumed a very angry character, which threatened speedy 
hostilities. An attack made on an American frigate, whose captain 
refused to submit to having his ship searched by an English vessel of 
inferior force, was resented as a national insult; a proclamation was 
issued excluding all aimed British ships from the harbours and 
waters of tbc United States; and an embargo was laid on British 
commerce. 

AVhile the policy of the orders in council, and the proffered medi¬ 
ation of Austria, to effect the restoration of tranquillity, were warmly 
discussed in the British jiarliainent, ereiits were occurring in Spain 
which gave the v^ar an entirely new char.acter and direction. 

The annals of the world could scarcely supply a par.dlel to the 
picture of degradation which the Spanish court presented at this 
period, (.diaries, the imhecilo king, was the dupe of a faithless wife 
and an unprincipled minister; this unworthy favourite had been raised, 
by the queen’s partiality, from an humble station to the highest rank; 
Godoy, IVince of tlic I’cace, as he was calied, liad noitlicr aliilities for 
the higli ofliee witli which lie was invested, nor strength of mind 
to suppoit his elev.ition; he excluded Iferdinand, tlic licir-ajiparent, 
from all share in the govemnient, and tlms provoked the resentment 
uf a prince wlio was as ainliilioiis of power as lie vmis unfit to possess 
it. But Ferdinand's omI dispositions were a-s yet unknown to the 
Spaniards, and when Godoy attempted to ruin him by an accusation 
of treason, the people showed such discontent that t’iiarles w,a3 forced 
to consent to his son’s liberation. Napoleon won Godoy’s support by 
proposing a partition of the Peninsula, part of which should be 
assigned to the royal minion, as an independent sovereignty, and he 
thus obtained the means of pouring a large body of troops into Spain, 
and occupying the principal fortresses. Charles, intimidated by these 
proceedings, meditated flight to .Spanish America, but finally resolved 
to reiign his crown to I’erdlimnd (x.D. 1808). By the intrigues of 
the French, Charies was induced to disavow his aMication, while 
Ferdinand was led to expect a recognition of his royal title from the 
Emperor Napoleon. Deluded tiy such representations, he proceeded 
to Bayonne, where he was contemptuously informed that, “ the Bour¬ 
bon* had ceased to reign and on his refusal to resign his claim* for 
the petty kingdom of Etruria, he was guarded as a prisoner, A fierce 
riot in Madrid, occasioned by preparations for the remora! of the 
Spanish prince* to France, was cruelly punished by Murat, who mas¬ 
sacred multitude* of the unarmed populace. Smu afrer, Otarfea, 
accompanied by bit queen, proceeded to Boyonne, and fbmsliy 
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bdicated hii crows in fnrour of Napoleon; Ferdinand, dannted bj 
Dtelligence of the mamcre nt Madrid, punned the lame coune; and 
he French emperor lummoned his brother Joseph from the tl-jone 
■f Naples to occupy that of Spain. Tlie Neapolitan kingdom was 
iTen to Murat, whose eminent serrices to the French emperor were 
lot overpaid, even by the splendid donation of a crown. Many of 
be Spanish nobles tamely acijuiesced in this ixrrangement, but the 
Teat bulk of the nation rejected the intruding sovereign, and prepa- 
• ations to maintain Spanish iiidepondcnoe were made in the principal 
provinces. Andalusi.i took the lead, Ferdinand VII. was proclaimed 
in Sevdlf, war declared .igainst Napoleon, and a junta, or council, 
chosen to direct the affairs of the governnu iit. A French squadron, 
which liad lieen stationed in the hay ot Cadiz, win forced to surrender 
to a Spanish flotilla, hut this would not h.ive h.ijipened if the port 
had not heen at the s.inie tune hloekaded h\ the Jlnti'h fleet. 

In every province not neeiipnd l.y rreiuh troops, the adult popu¬ 
lation ofl'ered inililarv sen ice to the different jniit.is , the I'nplish sent 
large sujiphcs of arms and amniunilion, and lele.ised all tin ii .''paiiish 
jirisoners of war, a soasnii.ihle n iiiforei tuent to the palriohe ariiiles. 
In their first I’oiiti'st.s with the unadeis, the Sji.uii.irds ohtalned coii- 
Slderahle succi’ss; Marshal M oiuey w.is repulsed from V.ihneia with 
great loss, and JIarshal Dupont, with eight ihous.uid men, was forced 
to surrender to the patriot geiier.d, Ciisl.inos l.liili 2(1). On the very 
day that thus unfiivonr.ihle esent (Htiirri d, the intruMVe nion.irch made 
his triumplia! entry into Madrid, .losepli Ituonaparle, however, li.id 
neither the firmness nor luur.ige ol his hrolliei N’ajHdeiPii , the moment 
he heard of Dupont a surrender, he [ilniideied the treasury and the 
royal palaces ol their most sa'.uahle cintinli, and fled to lliirgos, 

A hold exam|)le of Spanish heroism directed tlie alliuilion of all 
Europe to the struggle in the I’eniiuula The eitiz< ns of S.iragoa*a, 
distrusling the tidelityol the lajitain general of .Irragon, dejmsed him, 
and chose for their leader Don Joseph Palafox, a nobleman of daunt- 
1p(s courage, though destitute of military experience. Their city wiia 
almost destitute of defences, limy had only a mere hand ul of regular 
soldiers in the garrison, and they Lad a very limited supply of arms 
and ainmuiiilion. Notwitlistanding these disadvantages, they sternly 
refused to admit the French, and prepared for a desperate resistance. 
All classes were animated with the same spirit; the itioiiks nninu- 
fruttured gunpowder, and prepared cartridges, the women shared the 
toil of raising fortifleations, even the children lent their feeble aid in 
DUoh labour as was not beyond their strength. It is not wonderful 
that the French soldiers were daunted by such an heroic popul.ition , 
after a long and sanguinary contest (liey abandoned tlie sii ge, leaving 
Saragosaa in mins, but immortalised by the patriotic courage that had 
enabled iu undisciplined citUens to triumph over a regular army 
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The gpirit of resietance soon extended to Portngal; the people of 
(Oporto rose in a body, seiied and imprisoned all the French they 
could find, and formed a junta under the saperintendence of the 
bishop, A British force, commanded by Sir Arthur Wellesley, stimu¬ 
lated and protected these patriotic exertions. A French division, 
posted at Roleia' to terrify the insurgents, was driven from its position 
by the allied forces, and the north of Portugal delivered from the 
invaders. Marshal Junot collected all the forces at his disposal to 
drive back the English ; he found Sir Arthur Wellesley at Vimiera, 
nnd immediately attacked his lines (August 21). After a brief bat 
vigorous struggle, the French were defeated and driven in confusion 
tonards Lisbon. Scarcely had the victory been won, when Sir Arthur 
Wellesley was superseded by Sir Hen D.dryinple, who concluded .a 
convention with Junot, for the ev.acuation of Portugal, on terms that 
were generally regarded as too favouiable to the French after their 
recent defeat. 

W'hilst Napoleon was pursuing his amliitioiis designs against Spain, 
Alcxandei of Russia was engaged m a war with Sweden, undertaken in 
an equally unjust and aggressive spn it. Tlie Engh.sh sent an army under 
Sir John Moore to assist then alh, but tliat general, refusing to submit 
to the dictates of the eccentric, or. perliaps, the insane. Gustnvus 
soon returned home. 'J’liougli the Swedes fought with great courage, 
they were uiiahle to resist the overwlielming force of tlie Russians, 
cspcci.div as the liiiuted resources of Sweden were wasted by Gustavns, 
in senseless and impracticable ciiteipiihes, At leiielli the Swede.s 
grew weary of a sovereign whose cninhiet tlire.atcned the ruin of their 
country; lie was airc'-ted bv .some of Ids oHicors, deposed, and the 
crown transferred to tlie duke of Sudermauia, who took the title of 
Gliarles Xlll. (a.n. Ift(MI). The new monarch was forced to pur¬ 
chase pence ftom Russia hy the cession of Finland, and the exclusion 
of British vessels from the ports of .stweden. 

The Spaniards soon found that a central government was necessary 
to U)C success of their operations; the difterent jnnins, therefore, chose 
deputies who formed n supreme junta for the general conduct of the 
war. The marquis de la Roniana, who had romnwnded a large body 
of Spaniards employed liv the French in Holstein, was enabled to 
return home with Ins troops, hv British aid, and take a share in the 
defenoe of his country. Hut the want of concert among the Spanish 
leaders, and of discipline among the soldiers, rendered them unable to 
cope with the French; they were severely defeated at Bufango, 
Reynoso, and Tudein, nnd Napoleon soon appeared in Spain at the 
head of one hundred and fifty thousand men (a.h. 1808). 

A very exaggerated notion of the capabilities of the Spnninrds 
appears to have been formed by the English ministers. They ordered 
&r John Moure to advance with the British forces in Portugal to the 
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lid of the patriot aTniiei;, but do not seem to bare sufficiently Ihtcs- 
ligated the obotnclos by which his march was impeded. When Sir 
John Moore entered Spain, he found that the French were everywhere 
victorions, and that it was hopeless to expect such active co-operation 
from the Spaniards as would enable him to turn the scale. After 
some hesitation, finding himself in danger of being surrounded, he 
retired rather precipitately into Oallicin. The English soldiers, in 
their retreat, displayed great courage whenever they were attacked by 
the enemy; but in otber respects, tbeir conduct was so disorderly 
that it was stigmatised by the general bimsrlf us disgraceful. At 
length a lialt was made at (’onirna, where tbi tniops remained until 
the transports, prepared for tbeir embarkation,could arrive from A'igo. 
In this position they were att.icked by the Krencb; but the Englisli 
soldiers, though dispirited by tbeir late relieal, and woin down by 
fatigue, compelled the enemy to letire. Sir John .Moore was mortally 
wounded in this battle, and w.ii buiud on the field. 1 lie embarkation 
of the army was veiy feiblv resisted, and though the Ilrilibli gained 
no honour by tiie campaign, its conclusion impressed (be enemy with 
greater respe'cl for IbigliKh patience and valour tlnm they bud previ¬ 
ously la-eu aecustomcil to entertain. 

At the la'giiiMiiig of the ye.ir DiOit, the possession of Spain seemed 
assured to N.ipideoii, but m nber the Sp.miiirds nor the Unli-.li despaired 
of final success. The Ibigbsb parliament leadily voted the necessary 
supplies for tlic defence of Spam and I’ortiigid, and reinforcements 
were sent to the I’ciiiiisul.i About the same time, bis roval liigbness 
tlic duke of Yolk was .ucused of imviiig connived at some abuses in 
the comniand of the army, lie w.is acijuilted by u great mnioritvof 
the House of ('ominous, but be deemi d it ])ind<'iit to resign Ins situation, 
and Sir D.ind nuiid.is w.is appointed comm.inder-in-clncf. 

Austri.i once more icsolud to try the hazards of war; the J'.inpcror 
Francis was induced to l.ikc tins pncipitatc step by ibe harsh renioii- 
stralices and menaces of N.ipoleon , taking advantage of tbu absence 
tif the l.irge body of Fremb troops eniploved in .'spam, the Archduke 
Clinrlcs entered Havana and took jmsscssioii of Munich. Hut the 
rapid mea-sures of Huoiiapartc butllcd the Austrian calculations, he 
speedily collected a large anny and defeated tbeareluiuke at Eckmulil, 
so severely, that be was eompt llcd to cross the Ituiiube. Vienna was 
tliM opened to the conquerors, and Napoleon took posseimion of that 
capital. The archduke was still undismayed, he attacked the French 
in their positions at Aspenie and Essling; the battle was very sangui¬ 
nary and obstinate, it terminated to the advantage of (be Austriani', 
but they had suffered such severe loss that they were unable to profit 
by their victory. The failure of the Archduke John, in Italy, mere than 
counterbalanced the success of the Austrians at Aspeme, and was the 
chief cause of their final overthrow at Wagram (July .'i). It would W 

u ;i 
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impoccible to deKiibe within reasonable limiit the rariou eoaJGcts 
that terminated in this result; suffice it to !«j, that the Asatrians w«e 
driren from all their positions, forced to retreat in confusion, and xmlj 
ttTed from total ruin by an armistice. 

The Tyrolese and Voralbergers had been transferred to the king 
of Bavaria by the treaty of Presburg, but their national privileges and 
immunities had been gu.-iranteed by the articles of pacification. Bnt 
Maximilian Joseph was as regardless of a compact as his master 
Napoleon; he violated the Tyrolese constitution without scruple, 
crushed the peasants with severe taxes, and punished remonstrances 
as seditious. The Tyrolese seized the opportunity of the Austrian 
war to raise the standard of revolt; success attended their early 
operations, and the Bavarians were expelled from the principal towns. 
A French army entered the country and laid it waste with fire and 
sword, but the Tyrolese, animated by an heroic peasant named Hoffer, 
expelled the invaders once more, and secured a brief interval of tran¬ 
quillity. When the total defeat of the Austrians at AVagram compelled 
the Emperor Francis to accept peace on any terms, the Txrolese xvere 
assailed by overwhelming forces; they made a desperate resistance, but 
the French and Bavarian columns penetrated their fastnesses, desolated 
the land with fire and sword, and punished the leading patriots as 
rebels, lloffcr was taken jirisoner and put to death by the sentence 
of a court-martial, Mayor, another gallant eliicftniii, shared the same 
fete, and the green lulls of Tjrol were agnin subjected to Bavarian 
tyranny. 

iSeveral efforts xvere made in Germany to shake off the French 
yoke ; Schill, who commanded a regiment in the Prussian service, 
collected a considerable force and harassed the French detachments in 
.'jaxony and AA'estphalia, hut he was defeated and slain hv some Dutch 
and Danish troops, near Stralsund The duke of Brunsxxick made a 
bold effort to rceovor his loTeditarv dominions, hut after the overthrow 
of the Austrians he despaired of suecess, and sought refuge in Faigland. 
The Archduke Ferdinand invaded Sixoiiv, while Xapoloon's brother 
Jerome Iremhled fer the security of Ins AVestphalian throne, in conse- 
’quence of the progress of (iciieral Kienmayer. But the suecess of 
Napoleon In Austria frustrated the exertions of the patriots in the 
north of flermanv, especially as no effort was made to send them 
rapport {t$m England. 

The attention of the British ministry was occupied by an expedition 
of a very different nature, for whieh the most ample preparation* we« 
made. A fleet of thirty-seven sail of the line, twenty-nine ihips of 
inferior rale, besides small craft, and an array of forty thousand men, 
wtOT rant to the island of AA'aleheren, on the coast of Holland. After 
many delays, the fort of Flushing was besieged and taken; bnt Ant¬ 
werp, which xva* the great object of attack, had, in the mean time, 
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beea Mcnnid, and the comraandm detpaired of tncceu. Soon after* 
ward* the petdientiol climate of Walcheren iprcad diseaee through the 
Bcitiih army and nary; the greater part of the forces returned (o 
England; the progress of the disease toon rendered the remoral of the 
remainder necessary, and the only result of this cosily ormninent was 
the destruction of the fortifications of Flushing. Their naral successes 
in some degree consoled the English for this disappointment; Lord 
Cochrane destroyed four vessels, forming p.ort of a French s(juudron, ia 
Basque-roads, and irrcpamhly injured sevenJ others; Lord Colling- 
wood Was siinilnrly successful in llie Medilermnenn, and the French 
were deprived of their reniuining colonies in the West Indies. 

Some European ishinds, especially those ealted the Ionian, were 
added to the British dominions a proceeding which gnvo sonic offenee 
to the new sultnn of Turkey, Mahmoud II., who had hccii elevated to 
the throne on the deposition of lii> cou'.in S< lim and liis lialf-hrotlier 
Mustapha. But the progress of ihc Husshin arms Induced Mahmoud 
to court an alhnnoe with Great Britain, and jcaluuM of the same 
power inclined the Persian shah to renew his former fricudlv connexions 
with England, 

Though the Russian cnipi ror did not Join Napoleon in the war 
against Austria, he rccened a shar," of tlu pro\ inec'. ivlueli Francis ssas 
forced to resign, in older to pun base peace. But though the Austrian 
emperor was i-oinpelled to make m.iny great and paiiitul sacrifiee.s, he 
obtained more favour.ihle eondiiiom than had heen .iniicipalid; und 
Nhi])oleon Tcciived geiiei.d pr.iiv for the inodcr.ition with which he 
used his victory. The .srcret c.mse of this afl'eited generositv was 
subscqmntli revealed, and proitd that it resullid fioin a plan for 
more illeiiually simiring hi>. di sjaiiiMn lOir Eiir-'jir-. 

After the retre.it of the Bnti'.h from Corunna, the Freiuh seemed 
to base permanently seciind p(...l^s|o|l of Sp.iin 'I'hoogh the mar¬ 
quis dt: la Ifomaii.i and the diih.' del Inf.uit.ido la Id out ag.tinst the 
iuvadtrs, yet Sariigoss.i was l.ihi a, in spite of the lo roic risistaitec of 
ill inh.ihitanls, and Smlt h.ning iiivadid Por'tig.d, n,ad>' himself 
master of Ojiorto. ^ ietor also advaneed towards the fc.inie country, 
and, on hl.s m.irch, overthrew the Ispanish arim of Estri madiira. But 
Oporto was soon recovered hy a British force undi r Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, and llie removal of a large body of the French to take ]>art 
in the Austrian war revived the eour.ige of the Spaniards. .Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, fielicving it possible to strike an important IdoWfTi fore (he 
French grand army could he reinfoned, boldly, and peihap* rashly, 
advanced into .Spain, He was attacked .at Tulavera (July 2H), by tbe 
united forces of Jourdun, Vuinr, and Sebastiani, wbo were rather the 
maatcra than tlie servants of the nominal king, Jovpli Biionapartc. 
British valour has rarely heen more nobly disphi\ed ih.in in the 
cogagement; the French were beaten hock at every point, and had the 
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Spaniards displayed tjbe same courage and xeal as their adlies, the 
reipent might have been changed into a total rout The misconduct 
of the Spaniards, indeed, deprired the English of the chief fruits of 
their Yictory; they were soon compelled to act only on the defensive, 
and to retreat slowly towards the frontiers of Portugal. Nor were the 
patripts more successful in other quarters; they did not, however, 
despair, and the supreme junta pulilished a spirited proclamation, 
animating the national courage, and convoking an assembly of the 
cortes or estates of the realm, to form a fixed constitutional govern¬ 
ment. 

The celebration of the fiNieth anniversary of the king’s accession 
diffused joy through England. About the same time the death of the 
duke of J’ortland, and some dissensions in the cabinet, led to a partial 
change in the ministry. Mr. Perceval was appointed premier, and 
several angry doliates ensued in both Houses of Parliament. The 
opponents of the ministry failed in procuring a condemnation of the 
M’.'dchcrcn expedition; hut, duiitig the discu-sionij partv spirit r.agcd 
with great violence, and Sir Fianeis Eiirdett, liaving assailed the pri¬ 
vileges of the House of Commons in very unmeasured terms, was 
ordered to lie cominlttod to the Tower. He declared his intention to 
resist the warrant, hut Has airesled and conveyed to the T'oHerhva 
military foree. The soldieis, on their retain, were assaulted bv the 
mob, and a liot eiisind in hIucIi several lives wcie lost. At the close 
of the session, the popiilai liaronet was liheiated, ns a m.itler of 
course; he hionght actions for vliat he regaided as an illeg.d arrest, 
against the speaker and the sei jeant-al-arins, Imf the coiiit of King’s 
Bench disallowed his claims ,md siip])(ii led the piiMlrgcs of the House 
of Commons. 

’riicse ehullitioiis of pailv violence did not weaken the Britilfc 
cabinet, tliough they induced the enemies of l-lngland to believe tllb 
country on Ihc.veigoof a convulsion. ]'’ianee was npparently traB- 
quil, and Xapoleon n-vi'aled the secret of his modciation at Vienna, 
by procuring a divorce frotn the Empress .losephlne, the faithful com¬ 
panion of his former fortunes, and oliiTing his li.and to the Archduohoas 
Maria I/misa, daughter of the Kinperor Francis (A.n. lltlt)). This 
marriage, which seemed pcrnianentlv to esIaMish Buonnparte'i power, 
lieeame eventually the juiuripal cause of Ids rum, for it alarmed all 
the Northern jniwers, and espeeiailv the Tlnssmns, nho justlv feared 
that Napoleon, seeured hv the .Vufltrinti alliance, would strive to make 
himself atmohite master of Europe. His nihitmrv conduct to HuDottd 
justified these suspicions; he removed his brother from the throimof 
(hot country, and annexed it ns a province to France. 

The disjintes respecting tlie tntde of neutrals, between ImgUhd 
and Aingrien, began to assume a very liostile aspect, and it wa* feared 
that war could not long he delayed. But public attention was diverted 
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from tl>is to the strogRU: ia Portugal, where Sit Arthur Wei- 
iedej, who h»<I recentlr been created Iiord WeiJiafton, aobi/ nutoined 
the honour of the English anns. The French army, etrougly rtiu- 
forced, woe placed under the command of Maetena, prince of Eetling; 
the fortrewee of Attorgii, Ciudad Itodrigo, and Almeida, were cap¬ 
tured; Lord Wellington retired ilowly before a superior force, auJ 
Maatena flattered hmiielf (hat he would soon obtain poMossion of 
Idsbon. His presuraptiun was first checked at Itusaco, where the 
British made a stand and inflicted n severe check on their nssailants; 
but the hopes of the Freneli were eompietely destroyed when they 
•aw Lord AV'ellingtoii tiike up his position in the forniuliible lines of 
'forres Vedras. Not daring to odv.inee, and ashamed to retreat, 
Massena remained fur more than a month watching his cautious ailver- 
sary, and losing thouNUids of his iiien by dise.isc or deserti'if). He at 
length retreated to Sintarein. hut tliuugh lie rtseived a large rein¬ 
forcement, he did not \entuie to resume oth iisiie operations. 

A desultory Avar was mainlaiiied iii Spam; the patriot aiuiies wore 
usually defeated in regular i ngagements.dmt the invaden. weie imverely 
harassed hv the incessanl atiaeks of the guerilla parties; convoys 
were intercepted, stragglers cut olV, and outposts esposed to constant 
danger, (.'.uliz, the residence of the supreiiie junta .and the scut of 
government, wa.s besieged, hut the stuaigth of its works and the ease 
will which rtlief was obtained by sc.i, pievii.ted the IVeiieli from 
making any piogress in its reductioii, 'file eortes .isseiiihled iii ihis 
city and framed a torm of eun-titulional guvernment, wliieli, howevi-r, 
had many viuleiit opponents .miong the liighei orders of the nobility 
and eleigv. 

Most i.f llie Flench and Duiih oolonios in the Jiidi.ui seas ’.vere 
suhdited, under the diiection of l.otd .Muito, the goyermir-general of 
India, II iiuhicmaii whose judicious administration ol iitf.iiis lu the 
Fkist. not only cvttiidid the Hiiiish dominions m the Fai-I, hut sup¬ 
pressed a d.iugerous mutiny in the iiroMdemy of .\titr|ias, iM-easioiied 
hv the adoption of economical regulations, wlueli curl.iiled iheallow- 
autes made to ofiieers in the Company 's seryicc. 

In the north of Europe, hilh- of moment, in war, occurred, the 
Danes and UuHsians hud some trivial mival engagements with English 
Ses-sels; hut Sweden yyus the theatre of a most exlraordinary revolu¬ 
tion, yvhicli, for a time, added her to the enemies of I’tiglanil. The 
crown pniicc died suddenly, not without some siupieion of jioison, 
and the Sivedisli senute tendered the succession to t'liarles John 
BWlyadotle, one of Napoleon s most eelehnited marshals, who litvl 
[poit Uieir favour hv the lenieiiev and prudence he displayed s<aue 
before in the North of Oermany. Bernadolte iicivpted tlie 
•At, to the secret piinoyancc of Napoleon, who bad long licen jealuu* 
Dt bis miliUtry fume and iudependent spirit. 
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OiTilized Earop« might now be said to be arrayed against Great 
BriUun, but the epirit of its inhabitants did not sink. Its sorereign, 
afflicted by grief for the loss of his favourite daughter, was seized by 
the disease under which he had formerly suffered, and fell into a state 
of mental derangement, from which he never afterwards recovered 
(*.D. 1811). The prince of Wales was appointed regent, under 
restrictions similar to those proposed by Mr. Pitt in 1789, but these 
were subsequently removed when it was found that he intended 
steadily to pursue his father's system of policy. 

It was not long before Lord Wellington reaped the fruits of his 
prudent arrangements for the defence of Portugal. Massena was 
forced to retreat from Santarem, hut before he evacuated tlie country, 
he ravaged it in the most frightful manner, destroying many noble 
monuments of architecture in mere wantonness. The British parlia¬ 
ment voted the sum of one liundred thousand pounds for the relief of 
the Portuguese, and u liberal subscription for the same purpose was 
formed by private liberality. Almeida ^^a8 the only town in Portugal 
retained by the Frencli; it was blockaded by the allies, and Massena's 
efforts to relieve it led to tlie battle of Fucntes d'Onor, The engage¬ 
ment was severe, but British valour triumphed; the garrison of 
Almeida, disheartened by the di'fe.it of their countrymen, evacuated 
the place, and Portugal was delivered from the presence of an enemy. 

The liberatiou of Spain was a more dithi ult task, and it nas ren¬ 
dered still more so by the surrender of B.idajoz to Marshal Soult, 
after a very brief and ineffeetive defeiuc. Lord Wellington sent Sir 
William Beresford to recover this import.int place, but the advance of 
the Freiieli from Seville eompelled that geiiei.d to raise the siege. 
The united forces of the Biilish and Spanish oneounti'rod the Frencli 
at Albuera, and gained an important victory; ILidajoz was once more 
invested, but the ajiproach of Soult on one side and Marmoiit on the 
other, induced Lord Wellingloii to retire beyond the Tagus. But in 
his anilely to save Badajoz, Soult had so much weakimed the force 
which blockaded C.uiiz, that the Spaniards resohed to hazard an 
expedition against the invading armies in Andalusia, (ieneral La 
Pena, aided by the British lieutenant-general, (Iraham, undertook to 
direct these opemtionH, and gieat hopes were entertained of success. 
But though Graham oht.oned a biilhimt victory at Barossa, over 
Murshul Victor, no efforts were made to follow up his success. In 
the other Spanish provnice.s, the patriotic armies were still more ttnfor- 
tt^tate; Mina, indeed, from ins mountains, threatened and harassod 
th« invaders, but the other Spanish leaders showed themselves equally 
daficieiit in courage and conduct. Neither did all the expected advon- 
tages result from the nsscmbling of the cortes; they prepared, indaed, 
a conatitutional code, which, however, was scarcely suited to the 
Spanish people; but they maintained the onerous restnetions on tlu 
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odoiiukl trad«, and tba gave d««p offiaM to tibe Sontli Amoriow 
proTiocet, aod drore them to wgsniie pUu for telf-goTenunent. 

In other quertett the war wa* more faTOurable to Brituh intereats; 
the hland of Jara was wreeted from the Dutch; oevenil flotiitat were 
deatroyed by Eingliah fiigntes on the Italian seas, and an attempt made 
by the Danes to recover the island of Anholt, in the Baltic, wia 
defeated by the gallant garrison, Sweden could scarcely be said to 
be at war with Great Britain; Bernadottc soon discovered tlmt anb- 
aerviency to France was inconsistent with the interests of his adopted 
country, and he secretly entered into negotiations with the Russian 
emperor for restoring their mutual independence. But Alexander 
was still too deeply engaged in pursuing the favourite pnliry of the 
exars, and establishing the supremacy of Russia on both sides of the 
IMack Sea, at the expense of Turkey and Persia. His tureest WM 
far from answering his expectations; the wild trilies of the CnucaiQS 
•everelv harassed the invaders of Asintie Turkey, and thnugli Kutusoff 
was more successful on the Eiirojiean side, his aoquisitions were 
obtained hv a very disproportionale expenditure of blood and treasure. 
The disorganized state of the Turkish provinees prevented the sultan 
from cfTectiielv defending his dominions; in most of ihim a military 
aristocr.ncv had usurped the chief power of the state, and in Egypt 
especially, the Mameluke Beys acted as independent jirinees, Mo¬ 
hammed All, p.acha of Egypt, lindnig that the lieys would not submit 
to his power, and fearing th<‘ hazards of civil w.ii, inviied them to a 
banquet, where they were all rutiilessly m.issacred. Tiie sultan 
applauded this perfidy, but ere long he found Mohammed All a more 
dangerous subject than the tiiilmleiit lords whom he had removed. 

The nil ntal disease of (borge HI sliowed no siniptoms of 
improvement, and ns the time approached when the restriction! 
imposed on the authorifs of liie prince regent would expiie, some 
anxiety was felt about the prohahle fate of the ministry. But the 
prince regi rit had become rei oiieiled to the cabinet, ilTid after a faint 
effort to g.iin the support of lords (irey and Grenville, it was resolved 
that no change should In' made m the goveriinu iit (s.n IIU‘2) At 
a later period in the rear, negotiations were resumed, in consequence 
of the murder of Mr. Pcreei.il; the premier was shot in the lohhy of 
the House of Commons, hv Iklimgham. a merehant, who believed 
that the ministers had shown indifference to bis fancied claims on the 
Ruaiian government. After some del.iy, the old cabinet ssas re-con- 
itructed, under the auspices of the earl of Liverpool, and tlic plans 
fat forming a united administration was nhandoiied. 

Lord William Bentinck, the British minister in Hicily, strenuously 
exerted himself to remedy the evils which the imbecility of the king 
and the tyranny of the queen had introduced into the government of 
thkt irixud. He succeeded in procuring the establishment of a consti- 
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tuto lloikT to that pf^jBiiitaiD; an4;^h|,^i9l, j>^a peace 

an3: j^perity in a greater d^ee tkaii had i«eB etperieaced for 
satim centuries. ,, 

. ' A change in the Spanish consititutiou jreTived the courage of the 
nation; a new regency, the promulgation of the constitutional code, 
and rarious reforms in the different branches of the administratim), 
gave fresh spirit to the Spaniards, and inspired hopes of final success. 
Lord AVellington opened the campaign with the siege of Ciudad 
Rodrigo ; the capture of this important fortress was followed by that 
of Badajoz, hut the victors suffered severe loss at both places. Wel¬ 
lington, who had been created an earl for these exploits, next marched 
against Jfarmont, and took the important city of Salamanca. Mar- 
mont, strengthened hy large reinforcements, hoped not only to defeat 
the Rrifisli, but to intercept their retreat. As he extended Iris lines, 
for this purpose, Wellington .seized the favourable opportunity, and, 
pouring his whole foice on the weakened divisions, gained the most 
complete victory that the allies had yet won in the Perdnsula. Indeed 
if the Spaniards had displayed the same energy as the British and the 
Portuguese, Marmont’s entire army would h.ive been mined. Still 
the iminediato results of the liattle of Salamanca were very great; 
■Madrid was evacuated by the intrusive king .Joseph; the blockade of 
Cadiz was laisod, and the city of Seville was taken by Colonel Skerret 
and the .Spanish general l.a Cruz. 

Tiie f.iiluie of the British at the siege of Buigo.s, the want of 
conceit in llic Spanish councils, and the gieat reinforcements received 
tiy the I’lciicli, compc'llcil JVclIington to resign the fruits of his victory; 
he retired icisuicly to the frontieis of Portugal, and firmly waited an 
opportunity for icnewing his efforts. But events in other parts of the 
globe were prodneing the most import.int results in favour of Spaniuh 
independence, tlie South American colonies, alarmed by an earthquake 
whicli wan siiperslitiously helieved to be a visitation of Providence, 
returned to tbeir allegi,incc, and tlie Russian emperor prepared to 
measure his sticngtli with the colossal power of Napoleon. 


Sk>-iion IV. — The Euman IVar. 

No long lime after the conclusion of the peace of Tilsit, Alexander 
began to douht the prudence of tlio compact he had made with the 
French emperor, and the subsequent marriage of Napoleon to an 
Austrian princess gave him fresh grounds of alarm. Tlie Austrian 
emperor, iiowevor, was not very .sincerely attached to liis son-in-law; 
Napoleon had given his infant son the title of king of Rome, a Tory 
plain intimation of his design to retain his hold on Italy. The interests 
of his subjects, many of whom were almost ruined by the suspension 
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tfce with Or*! Bnt«o, c«tn][>e!i«<I Alnw^r to teck for lonte 
rtkxation of the mtriciire lyitem etfablidied hj th* Berlin deerm; 
hut Napoleon would not abandon liii {hrouiite ^icjr, and the di*cu«> 
Ejons between the courti of 8t. Petetshurgh and Pari* began to aaaume 
an angry and eren hostile lone. Both partiet, howerer, profeseed an 
aosioua desire for peace, and Napoleon even nvadc orerturei to the 
Britiih goremment, but as he refused to restore Spain to it* legitimate 
sovereign, or to withdraw his troops from Prussia, negotiation* were 
fruitless, and both sides prepared for war. 

Alexander entered into alliance with Sweden and England : Napo¬ 
leon arrayed under his banners the milil.iry strength of western and 
BOUthern Europe. But the selfishness of the I’leiich emperor in llie 
very outset deprived him of the best M-cuntyfor sucecsi, to secure the 
aid of Austria, he refused to restore the iiidcjiendeace of Poluiid, and 
thus lost the hearts of a brave and enthusiastic race of wariiors, who 
would have powerfuHv aided his mlvaiice, or efTeetually colored his 
retreat. Trusting to the vast nuiiiherof Ins i ictorious legions, Nupiolcon 
crossed tlie Nienicn, routed a diiision of Cossacks lU Kowno, and 
directed his inaieh to the eapital of Lithuania. The Itusm.iiis retm d 
before the Fiemh deliherateli, iv.'istiiig the eoimtry as tiiey K trcated. 
Several sharji battles were fought w illioiit any itiiportaiit result, but 
tlie hopes of the Kiissians weie raised hv the eonelusioii of a Ire.ily 
with thi-Tuiks, 11 liieh eii.ibled them to diitct all their em rgics to rej'i 1 
the invaders Napol. on with his main liody diieclcd Ins mareli 
towards .Moscow, while a huge dmsion oi' liis foues inenaei d the road 
to Kl. I’etersbiiigh. 'I'lic Uiissi.ilis lepelli'il the l.illei, but the m.iia 
force of the iin.idrrs .id vain nl to .'siiiolensko, wliii li ii as jo'lly i eit.i.ih il 
as the liuliv.'iik ot .Moscow. A dr .idfiil li.idle was tbiight in.tin liie 
VI alls of Smolciisko. it ti i iniii.itid in tan.ar of the I'lemb, but liny 
purehased their vietore very ibsitly, .iiid llic Itussi.iiis made .ni oideiiy 
retreat. 

KutusofT now assumed the command of the Ilussi.ms, atnl residii 1 
to liarard nnotlier battle fo tlie inolection .d Moscow, In lived upon 
a position near the viil.ige of Boiodiiio, and there firmly awaited ili" 
cnenii' The hallle was furious and s.uigiiiiiary, nearly s'venty thou- 
sand of the comhatalils fell without gi'ing to either side a decisiir 
victorv- The Kussiuns indeed mainlaim d lln ii ground ; hut the 
French having hetii joined by new leiiiforecmenls, Kutunoff iv.is toreed 
to retreat and abandon Moscow to its fate. Thu ancient capital of the 
esars is revered bv the Ilussiaiis, as .lerusulcin was by the Jews, they 
give it the fond name of Mother .Moscow, and regard it as the sanc¬ 
tuary ofllieir nation. But when the invaders approached, the ciliscns 
resolved not only to alandon their Indoved metropolis, hut to coimgii 
it to the flames. Napoleon entered Moscow, and look up Ins residence 
in the Krcniliti, the ancient palace of the crars; hut while he w,i« 
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holding a coancil, fires broke out in rarious parts of the citj, and 
though many of the incendiaries were shot, it waa found impossiblo to 
check the confiagration. 

When the greater part of the city was destroyed, its stores con- 
Bumed, and all supplies cut off, Napoleon found himself in a very 
embarrassing position. With great reluctance he gave orders for a 
retreat, and the French obeyed with so much precipitation, that they 
were unable to complete the demolition of Moscow. Before the fugi¬ 
tives had proceeded far on their route, they began to experience the 
horrors of a Russian winter; thousands became the victims of cold and 
hunger, while their pursuers, taking courage from their calamities, 
harassed them severely at every step. It had been Napoleon’s inten¬ 
tion to make a stand at Smoleusko, but the magnitude of his losses, 
the disorganized state of his army, and the incrcasintr want of provisions, 
rendered such a course iinpossihle. Once more the Fionch had to 
undertake a perilous mareh, amid the rigours of the severest winter 
ever known, pursued by enraged enemies, deprived of food, of clothing, 
and of shelter. Language fails to describe the horrors of such a retreat; 
every hour added to the miseries of tlie sufferers, they lost the disci- 
{dine of soldiers, and almost the seiiililanec of men. The passage of 
the Borodino h'us one of the most leirific scenes recorded iit history; 
in their eagerness to place the river between themselves and their 
pursuers, the French rushed in a disorderly crowd over the bridges, 
under a heavy fire of aitillery from the lieights behind them. Eight 
thousand were killed or diowned in this calamitous passage, and long 
before all had crossed over, Napoleon ordered the liridges to be set on 
fire, abandoning twelve thousand of his followers to the mercy of the 
irritated Russians. Napoleon at length resolved to provide for his 
personal security, and fled to Funs, where indeed some revolutionary 
attempts rendered his presence necessary; the miserable remnant of 
his once mighty host found a precarious shelter in Poland. 

Ill the mean time Great Britain was engaged in active hostilitie* 
with the United States. The Americans twice invaded Canada, bat 
were defeated, they were more successful at sea, where the superiority 
of tlieir frigates in size and weight of metal to the Britisli vessels of 
the same denomination, secured their victory in some engagements 
between single ships. But this war attracted comparatively but little 
attention: every mind was too deeply occupied with the great struggle 
oa the Continent of Europe, 

The domestic affairs of England, though of importance, did not 
divert alleution from the contest with Napoleon. An unfortunate 
publicity was given to the discords between the prince regent and his 
consort; a bill for emancipating the Catholics was rejected, after 
having passed several stages, in the Houae of Oonunons, and the 
charter of the East India Company was renewed for twenty yean. 
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^Mwitfatfawding hu rectnt referees, Napoleon found that he still 
KMsessed the confidence of the French nation, a large conecriplioa was 
)rdered to supply the losses of the late campaign ; and the emperor, 
raving provide for the internal security of his dorainioiis, h.’isted 
o tie north of Europe, where he had to encounter the hostility of a 
lew enemy. 

It was with great reluctance that the king of Prussia scut an army 
.0 serve under Napoleon, and the officers and soldiers of the contingent 
ivere far from being anxious for the success of the cause in which they 
iverc engaged. During the retreat one Prussian corps separated itself 
rom the division to which it was attached, and concluded a convention 
if neutrality; as the Russiaiw advanced, the I'russmn monarch took 
'ourage to assert his indejiendence, luid he entered into alliance with 
\lexaiider. Hut notwitli''t.inding Ins recent losses, Napoleon had 
tssemhled an army nuineneallv ■-iiperior to tlio'.e of liis adversaries; 
n three s.ingmnarv battles the I’lemli gainid the advantage, hut they 
were unahle to ohlain a deeided v alary; and Napoleon, alarmed by 
the magnitude of hi.s loss,'S. ami the olpstinaev ol hii eneniiioi. eotmented 
to an arnilslice. Duiing the truce llie Hritish gonrnment eneoningcd 
the allies hy large suhsidie-, ami the .iid of Sweden was pureh.ised not 
only liv money, hut hv a promise to aid that power in tin- iie(|uisiti<in 
of Nornnv. Hut vvliat was of (.ir gie.iter impoit.'inoe, tlie emperor of 
Austria was iiiduec d to ahandon the cause of )us son-iii-l.iw, and tako 
an active part in the eontederation lor restraining the jiower of France. 

Napoleon, esiahlisliiiig Ins head-ijUarlers at Dresden, eonimenccd 
a senes of vigorous opei.itions ag.niist his several toes. They were at 
first siieiessful. hut the tide of foiiiim' tiirind, several of Ins divisions 
were defeated, the Havanans jmied the allies, and at hngth (he baffled 
emperor retired to ianpsie. ITidi r the walls of tins aiieii iit city the 
battle was founglit which decided the f.iteof Furope (Dct 1((). W liilo 
the result of the engagement was vet undi’eidid, the Sixon troops in 
the French service deserted in a body to the allies, and the position 
thus abandoned was immediately occupied by tlie .Swedish forces. 
Napoleon’s soldiers, driven from thnr lines in every direction, were 
compelled to seek shelter in Leipsic, but, as the city was incajiable of 
defence, a further retreat became necessary. The Fremh emperor 
gave the requisite orders, hut did not wait to sec them exei uled, the 
evacuation of the city was not completed when the allies forced on 
entrance; the French, entangled in the streets, sufferctl very severely, 
and many were drowned as they crowded over the narrow bridge, 
which was their only path of safety. The bridge was blown up before 
the whole of the fugitives could pass, and this obstruction of the 
retreat swelled the number of the slaio and the captives. 

The battle of I.ieipsic Lberuted Germany; Napoleon fled to France, 
hi* foUowen were severely harassed in their retreat, especially os the 
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Bararians made a rigorous effort to intercept them at Hanau; their 
ittfferings were very great, and multitudes were made prisoners hy the 
allied armies, as they advanced to the Rhine. Bemadotte was natu¬ 
rally reluctant to join in the meditated invasion of France, hut he 
undertook the task of cipelling the enemy from the circle of Lower 
Saionv. At his approach, the Hanoverians eagerly ceased the oppor¬ 
tunity of delivering themselves from a foreign yoke, and returning once 
more under the paternal government of the Guelphs, The flame of 
independence spread to Holland, and kindled even the cold bosoms of 
the Dutch. Insurrections broke out in the principal towns, the here- 
ditarv claims of the house of Orange were rapturously acknowledged, 
and when the stadtlioldcr anived fiom England, he found the Hol¬ 
landers eager, not only to acknowledge his former power, but to extend 
it by conferring on him the title of royalty. 

>\’hilc the allies were thus triumphant in Germany, TVellington 
was now gloriously occupied in the liiieration of Spain. Early in the 
spring, he concentrated his forces near Ciudad Rodrigo, and hy a series 
of aide movements, compelled the French not only to abandon their 
positions on the Douro, but to retire beyond the Ebro. Marshal 
.lourdan, who exercised the real authoritv, for .Joseph wars king only in 
name, resolved to make one vigorous effort for the mainten.ance of the 
French power, and chose a strong position near Vitforia as the theatre 
of a decisive eiigageincnt. 'J'lie allied aimy advanced with an c.ager- 
ncss that ensuicd success; tlie h(‘ig!its that protected the hostile lines 
were siiecessively stormed, and at length tlic I'retieh were forced to 
retreat in such disorder, that they abandoned their .artillery, baggage, 
and militarv chest. In the cast of Sji.iin the allies weie less successful; 
Sir John Murray, on the approach of M.iishal Suehet, abandoned the 
siege of Tarrngon.a with unnecessary preeipilatinn , hut the arrivid of 
Lord William Benimek prevented tlie enemy from profiting by this 
partial success. 

AVhen the now-s of the battle of Vittnria reached yapolcoii, he sent 
Mnrshnl Soiilt from Gcnnnny to t.ike the command of the army in 
Spain, wlicrc Pampeluna and St. Sehaslian had been invested by 
Wellington, now raised to the dignity of marr[uis. Soult’s operations 
were vigorous, but unsuccessful; bis forces were unable to make .any 
impression on the British lines, and so severe was their repulse, that 
they fled to their own frontiers. St. hkdiaslian was soon after taken by 
storm, hut not without a very severe loss to the conquerors, and the 
British now prepared to invade Fnince. 

The allies crossed lire Bidasso.o, and advanced slowly but steadily 
towards Bayonne: .Soult showed great courage and talent in bit 
arrnngemcnla, hut his efforts were foiled l>y the superior valour of the 
British soldiers, and two regiments of Dutch and Germans quitting 
his lines, went over to the camp of the allies, Spain was now free, 
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Bit the eflcMit of the enlightened portion of the cortes to teenre !la 
Kture happiness, by the ectablishment of n constitutionit] goremment, 
^ere frustrated by the interested opposition of the clergy, and the 
^orant bigotry of the people. 

The war between Great Britain and the United Slatoa continued 
to be maintained withj the obstinacy tliat cbamcteriies the quarrels 
betwwn “foes who once were friends,” but it was not produotirc of 
any important erciit. Tlie Americans were unsuccessful iu their 
repeated inrusions of Caunda, but tliey csinbiisbed tbeir naral supe¬ 
riority on the lakes, while llic honour of the British flag was nobly 
tnaintnined iu the engagement hetHcen the frigates Chesapeak and 
ilhannon. 

The memorable ye.u 1811 opened wiili the invasion of France; 
the Itussian, Prussian, and Ausiriaii armies forced an entrance through 
the eastern frontiers, uliile Wellington was making an alarming pro¬ 
gress on the wesieni side. N’evor, in tlie hours ol hu greatest success, 
did N.'i])olenn display more prompniuile and aluliiy, hut lie had hcaten 
his enemies iuto the art of eonquenng, and even jiartial success was 
injurious, heeause it inspired hopes nliuii jireveiited him from embra¬ 
cing the proffered oppordimtics ol m golialion. Si-verul furious hut 
indecisive battles were fought, the allied armies had moved at too great 
a dist.inre from eacli other, and it m.is not until they hud mfl’ered 
severely fir their error, that lin y le.irned tlie neeessity of a combined 
jdan of operations. But in oilier qu.uli rs ihe ‘.ueeess of the allies was 
nioie deeided, Bernadotle completed the liher.ition of the luiilli of 
Germ.any, ami not only intimidated tlie D-mish couit into an ahandoii- 
ment of the Freiieh allianre, Imt etifueed its eonsenl to llo- tr.insf'r of 
Nonviiy ; lliencc he marthed to the .Vellierl.iiuK, where ihe allies had 
made considerahic progress, llioiigli (icm ral {li.iliam had been haflled, 
with miifli loss, 111 an allemiil to suipiise Ih rgeii-op-Zoom. 

But Napoleon wtis miicli moie alarmed hv tlie progress ofWtdliiig- 
ton in the south-west ol France. The Kiiglish gemr.il haung driven 
the French from llu ir posts, nossed tlic Adour, and invested the citadel 
ofBayonne. Ashe advanced, liie old p.irli».ins of the Bouihoii* beg.m 
to revive, the exiled famili was proehiimcd, and the white flag hoisted 
at Bordeaux. More morflli ing was the defeetion of 31ur.it; eager to 
secure his crown, tlio king of Naples entered into a secret treaty with 
Austria, and lent his aid in the expulsion of the Fiencli from Italy. 

But in the me,an time the f.ue of France was decided , Napoleon 
moved his main armr eastwards, hoping to intimidate the allies into 
a retreat, by tlireatening their conimuiiieations. Blucher and Prince 
Scliwnrlxenlterg immediately deeided on marching to Paris, aud hating 
defeated the forces of Jfarmont and 3Iortier, who guarded the road, 
soon came in sight of th.at metropolis. Tiie outworks tliat dcfendi d 
Faria were stormed, and the iutluidated citixena bastened to secure 
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&ek penoiu utd property by a capit«la6^. The aliud tore*^^ 
Fnderic and Alexander, made a triumphant entry into the eily, 
XUarch 31), and were hailed as liberators by the fclde populace. 

When Napoleon heard that the Austrians had elBTected a junction 
with the Prussians, he basted back to defend his capital, but before 
he reached Fontainebleau the capitulation had been signed, and a pro- 
■risional government installed, without any regard to his authority. 
On the 2ud of April he was formally depo^; and on the 6th of the 
same month, Louis XVIII. was invited to ascend the throne of his 
ancestors. A constitutional charter was framed for the protection of 
the French people, and Napoleon was promised the sovereignty of 
the island of Elba, and a pension. Before intelligence of these events 
was received in the south, a sanguinary battle had been fought between 
the armies of Soult and Wellington at Toulouse, which ended in the 
complete discomfiture of the former; hut the British general sincerely 
lamented a triumph which had ))een purchased by a useless expenditure 
of human life. 

On the 3rd of Ma}’, Louis XVIII. returned from his tedious exile, 
and landed at Calais. The preliminaries of a general peace were signed 
at Puns; and it was arranged that the details and the adjustment of 
the claims of the different Euiopean princes should be referred to a 
future convocation at Vienna. 


Section —llistonj of Europe from the diethronemeni of Napoleon 

to the conrlusUm of the Treatu of Vienna. 

Before his fni.al overthrow, Napoleon lilierated the c.aptive Ferdinand, 
Well aware that Spain would have little reason to rejoice in the 
restoration of such a sovereign. No sooner had he obtained his free¬ 
dom than he annulled all the proceedings of the cortes, re-established 
the old despotism with all its abuses, and even revived tlie horrors of 
the imiuisition. Several of those who had most strenuously resisted 
the French iniMun were punished by imprisonment or exile, their 
attachment to eonUfcutional freedom being deemed to outweigh their 
former services. The allies could not be blamed for the perfidy and 
tyranny of Ferdinand, but they incurred just censure by aiding iit tha 
forcible annexation of Norway to Sweden, against the earnest remon¬ 
strances of the inhabitants, and they displayed little policy in uniting 
Belgium to Holland, for the countries were opposed to each other in 
their religious creeds and commercial interests. 

The American war was protracted more in a spirit of revenge than 
sound policy ; a sanguinary but indecisive struggle took place in 
Canada; an English armament captured Washin^on, the capital of 
the United States, and destroyed the public budding; bat similar 
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•Uaeki 9tx Baltimore and New Orlean* were repulsed with great low. 
‘Peace was at length ooncladed at Ghent, and we may confideatlj hope 
that hoetiiitiet will nerer again be renewed between two nation* *o 
tdoeelf united bj the ties of language, religion, and Mood. Before 
this war was terminated, the Emperor Alexander, and Frederic, king 
of Prussia, accompanied by their most distinguished marahaii and 
statesmen, personally rutted England, and were receired with great 
^thusiasm. But the conrulsion produced in the commercial world 
by the sudden transition from war to peace, was necessarily followed 
by numerous bankruptcies and great distress, which threw a shade of 
gloom over the general joy. 

The conduct of Louis XVIII. immediately after his accession to 
the throne, was calculated to «in popularity; but the establishment 
of a censorship over the press, Ins anxiety to restore the power and 
influence of the clergy, and to remunerate the loial emigrants who 
had shared the calamities of Ins exile, g.ne general oHVnee, and levived 
the courage of the friends of Najioledii. A sicret conspiracy was 
formed for restoring the emperor, and he, dreading that the allied 
powers, whose plempolentiijries were assembled at Vienna, would 
remove him from Elba to a place of greater security, resolved to make 
a bold effort for the reeovery of Ins throne. Accompanied only hy 
IKK)'men, he landed at Erejiis (M.nch 1, Ifllf)), and advanced into 
the interior of tlii“ country. At first lie rei eived little encouragement; 
but being joined by the garrison of fireindile, and 8U]>ported by secret 
promises of aid from other ilnisions ot tlic arniv, he proceeded to 
Lyons, where lie held his court. Lmis m.ide a sjonted appeal to the 
lovalty of the French ii.ition, hut Maitlial Xey Inning set tlie example 
of defection, all the soldiery declared in favour of the emperor; .ind 
Louis, compelled to abandon Ins kingdom, sought safety in (ilicnt. 

Though the .illicd powers had sliown a great want of vigilance 
and caution in not preventing, as they easily nnght have done, the 
escape of Napoleon, they were not for a monu'nt undelcrniiiicd in 
resolving on the course of action rendered nece8.sary by that event. 
A procliuiiatioii was issued by the congress of Vienna, denouncing him 
as the common enemy of Eurojie, and excluding him from the pale of 
civil and social relations. A treaty w.as concluded, hy which each of 
the four powers, Itussia, Prussia, Austria, and England, engaged to 
maintain an army of 150,(KK> men until they had rendered Napoleon 
incapable of disturbing the tranquillity of Europe ; and the Prustians 
and the English at once began to assemble their force* on the northern 
frontier* of France. 

Napoleon, disappointed in hi* hope of procuring the acquiescence 
of the allied powers in bis usurpation, prepared boldly to meet the 
danger hy which he wa» menaced, lie gratified the vanity of the 
Parisitita by the splendid ceremonial of proclaiming a new constitu- 
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jrtiiy'for action, anfinstead of waifing for (j(fft<«ttadifwifi isn^ies, 
Jte reaolved to become the aggressor. The^ro brunt'*?, the sfttf’fcll 
■m the Prussians, who were^ven from their advanced posts. ]$ai^r 
immediately concentrated Ms forces at Ligny; yrhile the dhfce of Wel¬ 
lington, with the British and subsidiary tf«,ops, occupied-ft^^SX^el 
eositfon at Qoatre Bras. .The main body of the R*nch atS®lpd';^e 
thiissian lines, and, after a sanguinary battle, compelled ]^&dteT‘|ft 
abandon Ligny (June 16); but his retreat wa* effected in |[S(^‘tNoier, 
and in a very few hours his troops were ready to renew the fight^'' In 
the mean time the British had defeated the enemy at Quii{te 
but the retreat of the Prussians rendered a correspond^g-nMilWirent 
necessary on their part; and Wellington led his army to the reenj'oT- 
able position of Waterloo. 

Flushed by his recent sdetory over the Prussians, Napoleon, on the 
morning of the 18th of June, appeared in front of the English position, 
and commenced an attack, in full assurance of success. His first effort 


was directed against Ilougouinoiit, a post which protected the English 
right; but after a murderous conflict, the Fiench w'cre baffled, an® the 
place maintained. Tlie emperor's next efl'ort w.ns to turn tlie left wing 
so as to intercept tlie communication with the Prussians, bdt this Still 
more signally failed; Sir Tliom.is Picton’s division, though with the 
loss of their brave commander, repulsed the French infantry, while the 
.Scotch Greys, aided by a corps of dmgoons, routed the French cavalry, 
particularly the cuirassiers, «lio fondly deemed themselves invincible. 

A third great effort was made against the centre, and at first some 
advantages were gained. The French seized the faim of La Ilayo 
Sainle, wliicli covered the position, and poured masses of cavalry and 
infantry on the British llno.s. But Wellington, forming liii'troops in 
hollow squaics, maintained a steady resistance, and the efforts of the 
baffled nsviilants gradually relaxed. At lliis moment the Prussi.hn 
troops began to appear on the right flank of the French, and to take a 
share in the engagement. Najiolcon now mustered his gunti^Tor One 
decisive effort, hut did not, as was eipicted, place himself at tbeip 
head. The imperial guard advanced under a perfect storm of artillery 
Olid musketry from (lie British lines, which had been gradually 
ndvanced after the defeat of the former attacks. They attempted to 
deploy, under this formid.ahle fire, hut their lines were shaken, and 
they began to fall into confusion. Wellington seized the decisive 
moment to charge; the effect was instunlaneoa.s, not a single French 
soldier remained to cross a bajoMti; and as the British press^ forward, 
the retreat was soon a perfect root As the English were too mneh 
fhligued to pursue the fugitive, that devolved npoiftbe Pmsiinns, 
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of ui •on, but wblie bit retignatioa wwjreceired, tbe nckaowiedgmeni 
of ^^>QleoB II. wu eraded. He lingeiM so ieng in tbe bope-of som< 
&To^^ie change, that his opportunities of escape were cut off, and b( 
mtlBnnd to «ee^ refuge on bo:ud a British ina]i>of*wac. After iK>n< 
respecting his destination, it was reeohed that he should b< 
^{ritanad for Ulc, in the island of St. Helena; and to this roch, il 
tile Atiastic Ocean, he was sent, with a small train of attoudaiits. 

« Mt^'s fate was still more calamitous; no sooner hod lie heard of 
Kopcl^u’s ^^ding in France, than he renounced his idliHucc witli 
Aiutnn, andenclcavoured to unite all the Italians in a hague against 
■ that power. His efl'orls complclelv failed; his forces oere routed at 
JPerram, the cowardly Neapolitans could not he iiidurcil to make anj 
efiective resistance, and finally, he fled, disguised, fioin his kingdom 
His restless ambition induced him, siilh only thirty follmveis, to maje* 
an effort to recover his dominions; he lauded on the Ciilahrion coast 
bo^he was made a prisoner, and shot hy sonltiice of a court-martial. 

After the victory at ^Valerloo, the Prussians and the BritisI 
advanced towards Paris, without encountering any seilou.s opposition 
Tbe two legislative ehanibers weie reluctant to restoio the king, n 
bast unconditionally, hut tjieir iipjieid to the nation was disregaidod 
and, on tbe nearer approach of the allies, a convention wks concluded 
by which Louis Was lestored. A few of Napoleon's most strenuous 
supporters were e.xeluded fiom the act of amnesty, Ney and I.Hhedo- 
yerc were shot, hut Lavalcttc escaped by the aid of his wile and some 
British officers. 

The foture jicace of Europe now depended on the CongreM ol 
Vienna, but (he decrees of this body were guided more Iiy the con- 
, tenience of sovereigns than the wislics of nations. I lie ancient 
republics of Venice and Genoa were ahoHshed, the territories of tbe 
fonn^^Tcre given to Austria, while the latter was assigned to the 
kiagOTBurdinia: Poland was annexed to the territories of Hussia.and 
ti>* Prussian dominions enlarged at tlic expense of Saxony. When 
.tiiete arrangements were completed, the sovereigns of Austria, Kussia, 
, and Proscia, <uil«red into a solemn compact called the Holy Alliance; 
the professed object of the treaty was to preserve the peace of Europe, 
Ott the principles which God, in Ins revelation, has pointed out as the 
totiroe of tranquillity and prosperity. But the contraeiing parties 
mderstuod hy these principles the maintenance of despotic jKiwcr, and 
made their engagement a pretext for resisting the effiirts made sidMe* 
quentiy, by Kveral nations, to establish constituttonai freedom. 

X 
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CHAPTER XI. 
HISTORY OF THE PEACE. 


Section I .—State of Europe at the dote of the War. 

When the sanguinary and expensive wars arising out of the French 
rerolution terminated, tlie different nations of Europe that sliared in 
the contest were so enfeebled and harassed, that they sank at once 
info inactive repose. But the transition from war to peace made such 
a complete change in all commercial transactions, that credit was 
shaken, trade injured, manufactures checked, and thousands suddenly 
deprived of employment. These evils were more sensibly felt in 
England than in any other country; for while the tide of ivar swept 
over every other European state, England, protected bv her insular 
situation, enjoyed internal tranquillity, and was enabled to sell with 
profit not only her manufactures, but her agricultural produce, to less 
favoured countries. Peace permitted the people of the Continent to 
supply themselves with many of the articles which they had previously 
been forced to import; and the jealousy with which the continental 
sovereigns began to regard the commerci.il prospeiity of England, 
induced them to encourage native manuf.icturcs; hence the demand 
for British goods and produce suddenly slackened, and distress w.is 
felt hy every portion of the eoramuiiily. Several serious riots occurred 
in tlio agricultural districts; hut still nioie alarming symptoms of dis¬ 
satisfaction were displayed in the metropolis, where meetings were 
held under pretence of procuring a reform in the eonstitutiou, but 
which ibreatened to end in revolution. Seieral strong restrictive 
statutes weie passed by parliament, .and energetic, if not severe, 
measures adopted by the government; it was not, however, until the 
commercial crisis had p.asscd over, and the emharrnesments of transition 
disappeared, that the public tranquillity was restored. 

Tlieic were not, liowevei, wanting more cheering occurrences whick 
relieved the gloom; the piratical states of Algiers were hureb^; 
Lord Exmontb, with a united squ.idron of English and Dutch, attacked 
the city of Algicis, destroyed its fortifications, and compelled the I>ey 
to nholish Chiistian shivery (a.ij. 11)1(5). Great joy was also diffused 
by the marriage of the Princess (.’Inarlotte, the pride and the hopH of 
England, to Prince I>copold of Saxe Coburg. But the expectations 
the imtiou were fatally disappointed ; the princess died on the 6th of 
November, 1817, after having been delivered of a dead child. The 
niitiojinl sorrow was general and profound, and there ncTcr vnu oa 
occasion in wliich the British nation showed greater regret ftr lk« low 
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of an individual. But tbU was only the beginning of a series of deaths 
in the royal family; Queen CbarioMe died during the ensuing year, 
she was soon followed to the grave by the duke of Kent, and finally, 
the aged monarch Oeoige III., without haring enjoyed one lucid 
interval during his long illness, sank quietly into the tomb. 

France, much to the surprise of the neighbouring states, enjoyed 
the blessings of tranquillity under themikl and conciliatory government 
of Louis XVIII. The revolution, and its consequent wars, had given 
the chief property of the country, and consequently the elements of 
political power, to the middle classes of society; their interests could 
only lie eeeared by the preservation of peace, and tliey became xealosH 
royalists, because they regarded the moimrcliy as the surest pledge for 
the mnintainance of puhlio order, f^me of them carried their seal to 
such extravagant lengths that they provoked resistance, and tlie king 
was forced to interfere, to prevent tlic ill consequences llmt were likely 
to result from the indiscretion of those who claimed to he his best 
friends. 

The united kingdom of the Netlierlands, though apparently tran¬ 
quil, was secretly shaken by the national antipathy hetwoeii the 
Belgians and the l>uteh. (iiatitude induced the soNcreign to accede to 
the Holy Alliance, a cirounistaiice wliicli gave great offence to inniiy 
of his snhjeets, c-peeiallv in Flanders, where a repuhlieaii Sjiirit, 
fostered by municipal institutions, liad prevailed from tlie time of the 
Middle Ages. 

Oreat disappointment was felt in (iermany, liy the delay nr refusal 
of tbe constitutions, wliicli tbe several states bad been tnuglit (o expect 
during the war of independence. Hut the priiieipal sovereigns, espe- 
cially the emperor of Austria and the king of I’russi.i, al.irined by tbe 
remembranee of tbe calaniilies that polilieal innovations luu! produced 
in France, steadily opposcii everv cbatige in the furnis of goveinintnt, 
but, at the same time, Z( abnislv laboured to secure to tbeir subjects 
the henefit of a just and enlightened admiiiistration. 

Hpnin was fur more iinioi tuiuite; the imheeile Ferdinand was tlie 
tool of the courtiers and the priests; at their instigation he revived the 
ancient principles of despotism and higolry, punishing w ilh remorseless 
seventy every expression of liberal sentiments in polities or leliglon. 
'The .arbitrary conduct of the court was not tbe only cause of tlie niiserv 
that prevailed in tbe Peninsula; tbe Soiitli American colonies, wbnb 
had long been regarded ns tbe iliief and almost the only source of ibe 
small share of commercial prosperity w-hieh the Spaniards retained, 
openly revolted, and raised the standard of independence, F. idinaiid 
made some faint efforts to subdue tlie insurgents, but be nas badly 
supported by iii« subjects, and tbe troops he had assembled refused to 
embark. Finally, the liberals baring gained over a great portion of 
the army, eompslled the king to establish a democratic eoniliiution, 
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by which the royal power was almost annihilated (a.d. 1820), -Similar 
FATolutions took place in Portugal, Naples, and Piedmont; ahw 
tttUed the minds of the European sovereigns, and they secretly eom- 
hiued to cheek popular movements. But experience soon proved that 
those who had framed the Spanish constitution were ignorant of the 
wants and wishes of the Spanish people. Louis XVIII., alarmed for 
the safety of Franco ly the revolutionary movements in Spain, sent an 
army, under the command of the duke of Angoulerae, to restore the 
royal authoiity; the invadeis encountered no effective opposition; the 
Cortes fled hcfoic them to Cadiz, and when the French approached that 
city, they permitted the king to resume hi.s former despotic authority 
(a.p. lH23j. The revolutions of Naples and Piedmont ended similarly; 
the liberals laid donu their arms on the approacli of the Austrian 
armies, and the new coiislitutlon was abolished. 

The accession of Charles John Beinadotte to the crown of Sweden, 
made no ciiango in till' politics of the northern nations; his right of 
inheritance had hecn solemnly recognized by the allied sovereigns, at 
the Congress of Vienna, and Ins conduct as crown-prince had taught 
the Swedes to respect and love the monareh they had chosen. Even 
the Norwegians became reconciled to then fate, and le.arncd to console 
thenisc-lves for the loss of naiioiial independence by the blessings that 
result from paternal government. 

No sooner w.is peace restnied iiefweon Gicat Britain and the L^nited 
States, than tire old fel lingsot tnriidslii|)and kindled revived between 
the two coiintiics, and the leading siateMiieii, in both, showed an 
earnest desire to have formei animosities buiied in oblivion. But far 
different were tlie feelings between Spain and ber revoked colonies; 
tire Soutli American states vigoumsly maintained tlieir struggle for 
independence, and linally succeeded, ’j’lie English government delayed 
acknowledging tbese republics until the duke of Angouleme bad crossed 
the Pyrenees, when consuls were sent out to tlie chief states, and com¬ 
mercial treaties formed with their govornmentB. 

From this rapid skcteli, it will he seen that throughout the greater 
part of the civilized world there was a struggle between the principles 
of nionardiy and democracy, and that even England, though it had 
long enjoyed the blessings ol a free constitution, was not wholly exempt 
from the agitation. 


Section’ II. —Ilittory of Europe during the reipn of George IV. 

G£ 0 B 0 £ IV. had so long wielded the supreme executive power in 
England, under the title of regent, that no }>olitical change was made 
or expected when he auumed the royal dignity. A month had not 
elaps^ after his aocession, when a plot was discovered for the miu4pr 
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fli dl'hh Msjesty'a miaiaters, nnd thna ikcilitatini; a reyolation, whidr 
had bean planned by a few obscure enthuaiaatn The conspirators used 
to assemble in Cato street, an obscure place near the Edg>rare road ; 
they were arrested iu their rcndeiToos, just as they were preparing to 
eiecute their project, all their plans haring been betrayed to govern¬ 
ment by a spy who had pretended to join in the conspiracy. 8uch 
were the insanity and misery of these wrctclied men, who projmscd to 
subrert a powerful government, that ohen they were aearebed, not 
even a shilling was found among the whole party. The government 
pitying their delusion, punished only the ringleaders, amt this clemency 
had a beneficial effect in calming political agitation. 

Preparations were now made for the king’s eoronntlon, when they 
were suspended hy nn event which eieited mori' piihlic interest, and 
stimulated more angry passions tlian am other whieli had oeeurred for 
several years. This was the leturn of Qmen Caroline to England, 
and her snhsequent trial liefoie the House ot Lords. 1 ler marriage 
had been uiifortnnale .iliiKtst from the eoniim iieemi nt, she wa.s early 
separated from her hush.iml, after the lajwe of snine years, her conduct 
was made the subject ot oHn lal iiujuirr ; at tlie eomuiem i ineut of the 
regency she was extluded fioni ('(airl, and tliese imliguitu-s induced 
her to quit England, .''he tisited the most eelelu.ited spots along the 
coast of tlie .Medifi'rrain . 111 , and then selected .i jiermanent residenco 
ill lh.it part ot It.ilv sulqeet to tlieAusliiaii goiernnient. Keports 
injuiious to hot ehar.icter weie ein uhited, eianini'-sioiieni were sent to 
Mil.ui to iiivrstigate them, ami the minisleih, in eoriseqiience of iho 
evideiiee thus eollce*('d. exi hided lier nuiiie lioni the liinrgy, on the 
king’s aeeegsion. Iinl.ited .it sm li .m insult, sin' ri'-olved to leturn to 
Engl.uid, tliough a pension ol hfti thousand jimiiids annually was 
offered to purchase her siihmi'''ioii, and ilioiieh she was iiiforraed 
that her landing would he tlie signul ihi the commencement of a 
prosecution. 

No sooner had the queen lamleil, than messages were sent to both 
houses of parhameuf, rerornmenditig that her comluit should he inves- 
tignted. “A Hill of Pains and IVn.ilties” was uitrndueed, to deprive 
her of royal rights and dignities, and a trial rommenred which lasted 
forty-five days, when the lull wins read a second time by a mainrily of 
forty-five. On the third reading, however, the ininiKlers could only 
command a ronjority of nine, and the lull was abandoned. During 
these proceedings, tlie agilatiou of the public mind knew no hounds; 
addresses to the queen poured tu from all sides, and when the hill was 
abandoned, her friends celehniled her escape tu nn acquittal. The 
remainder of her melaiieholy history may be hriefly told: her popu¬ 
larity sank at rapidly as it had risen; she was refused a share in th« 
ceremonial of tbe coronation; her appeals to the nation were disre¬ 
garded ; and the sente of disappointment and degradation produced a 
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■MTttll 4tWK« wbidi tormiiMted ii«r H«a* ibMi# iilas 

marked ¥f a dtigracefttl riot; the mob detennined riiaiber imaiat 
(htMild paw throogh the citj of Loadon, and triampbed orer th« tfoopi 
that tried to carry the hearse by a different route. ■ ' ; 

Soon after his coronation the king rlsited Ireland, Scotknd, a;^ 
Hanoyer; he was ererywhere received with the greatest enthueiasn, 
bnt the permanent results expected from these visits were not realiaed. 
In Ireland, party-spirit blazed more furiously than ever, and the 
depreciation of agricultural produce rendering it difficult for tenants 
to pay their rents, led to a scries of agrarian outrages which could 
only be checked by severe coercive laws. The distress of the lower 
classes, wliich indeed almost exceeded credibility, was relieved by a 
general and generous subscription in England, which arrested the 
progress of a pestilential disease produced by famine and distress. 

England suffered severely fiom the financial difficulties produced 
by (ho immense expenditure of the late war. "While statesmen were 
engaged in devising inc.aiis to alleviate the pressuie of taxation, 
Napoleon Buonapaite, the cause of so m.aiiy calamities, died almost 
uiinoliccd in lii.s place of exile at St. Helena. During the king’s visit 
to Scotland, Ixird Londonderry, who had so long directed the foreign 
affairs of England, committed suicide; Ins jdaco was .supplied hy 
Mr. Canning, who was supposed to be favourable to what was called a 
more libeial line of jioliey than th.it of his predecessor. 

The di.stracted conilitiou of Ispain at this jiciiod engaged the 
attention of Europe. Fenlinaiul had been eoiupelled to giant his 
subjeets a free and almost a republican eonsiitiition, hut the luiiiisteis 
forced upon him hy the cortes, shewed little wisdom oi moderation, 
mid the piocecdings of the cortes tliemselves witc unwortiiv the dig- 
n ty ot a deliberative assemhlv. In coiiseijueiice of tlic.se eirors, u 
luige party was formed in the I’eiiinHula to restore absolute monarchy; 
sevor.il bodies of insurgents were r.iised by the monks and friars, who 
feared that the estates of the monasteries and flic church would lie 
confiscated; (hey culled themselves the “Army of the Faith," and 
were icalously supported by the lower ranks of tlie populace. Under 
tlie.se circumstances, .i congress of the European powers was held at 
"V eroua, and a resolution was adopted for subverting the .Spanish 
constitution and restoring the absolute power of the king. The duke 
of ^Velllngto^, on the part of England, refused to sanction this design, 
and the execution of it was entrusted to the king of France, who wm 
naturally anxious to check the jrrogress of revolutionary principles, 
before Ills own throne was endangered hy the contagion. 

Early in the year 1823, the due d'Angouleme entered Spain at 
the head of a powerful army; the constitutionalists made but a feebl* 
rc«istaiio«, and the king was restored to .absolatc nnthority with Httle 
trouble. Ferdinand made a bad use of his power; he p«te«uted all 
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vboii ]M«o^p«eted «f lti>eni^wi]>!ti iritk Uw wwtiijr, at! 
nnvml all tkc ancwnt abaaM whtck bad aft iMf diagraced tbe govtnt- 
nrat «f Spain. Tltftggit tbe Eoglkb miaiaten jmatatiiittad a atrict 
Dcatrality daring thia contaat, Utej aeverclj ceaattrtd die conduot af 
tka FWnch gorentment, and aa a eoauterpoite, (bej recoguiaed the 
undeptudcAce of the South American lepublica, which bad withdrawn 
themtelves from their allegiance to Spain. 

During the Spantah war, which excited little iiitereat, the lympa* 
thiea of cirilixed Europe were engaged in the Greek IteToludon, 
which however was a barbarous and sanguinary struggle that for many 
years seemed to promise no decisive result. The priticijuil incnibers 
of the Holy Alliance viewed tbc Greek insurrection with scciet dislike, 
for they regarded it ns u rebellion against legitimate authorilv; but 
the young and enthusiastic sjnrils throughout Euro^ic tienetl it as a 
just revolt against Tuikisii tyranny, and Loped that its success would 
restore the classical ages of Gicece. .\iuong the many volunteen 
vrho went to aid the insurgents was the celebrated poet, land lijron; 
before, liowcvei, tliev could profit by liis services, he was ntluckcd by 
fever and died prematurely at Alissolongbi. 

Conimercial eniharrabsnients and poliliad disputes diverted the 
attention of Knglaiui fioin I'oieign atl’.iiis; a suddi ii rage for hjiccula- 
tion seized the people; projects and joint-stock conipanies weie mul¬ 
tiplied without number, but suddenly the huhhleb huist, and a teirihle 
reaction ensued. The panic in the money-niaiket nas eipial to tiic 
overweening confiilcnce nliicli had led to ihc'-e exlrimigaiit specula¬ 
tions; but tile evil Mas tiaiisitorv, and it bad jH'rhaps some hetielicinl 
influence in limiting attention to those hianeliesof ti.ide Lest suited to 
the condition of the country. J’olitical agitation nus not so easily 
cured; the leaflets of the Irisli t'atholicfl tunned an assueiatiun to 
procure the repeal of the rcstiictive Iihvb hy whicii meniheis of tiicir 
church were evclmied from parliament and offices of stale. This 
body assumed all the forms and some of the functions of a legisluiive 
assembly, and though an act of parlianieiit was passed foi lU suppres¬ 
sion, the statute was eluded hy the legal skill of the popular leaders 
in the association. 

Soon after Mr. Canning's accession to power, the attention of all 
Europe was excited hy an event vihieh seemed to jirove that England 
bad not only deserted the principles of the Holy Alliance, but was 
about to take her position at the head of a more liberal polilirnl 
system. On the death of John VI., king of Portugal, March 10, 
1826, the crown devolved to bis eldest son, Don Pedio, who reigned, 
with the title of emperor, over the old Portuguese colonies m Jlraiil. 
Compelled to choose between his empire and his kingdom, Pedro 
selected the former; but he sent to Portugal a constilutiouHl charter, 
and a formal resignation of the crown in favour of Lis daughter 
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Donna ‘Maria. Pedro’s brother, Don' Miguel,' tlie qaAen dowage^'^jdid 
the inost bigoted portion of the clergy, laboured to frustrate tld^ 
ifriangement, and fteir machinations were encouraged by the French 
and Spanish cabinets. Sereral Portuguese regiments were induced to 
desert across the frontier and proclaim Don Miguel absolute king. As 
the Spanish gorernment notoriously supplied the rebels with military 
stores and .arms, the Portuguese minister applied to the British 
government for aid, and a mess.age was sent to both houses of parlia¬ 
ment, calling on them to aid in maintaining the independence of 
Portugal. Mr. Canning introduced the subject in the House of Com¬ 
mons, deserihiiig the situation and policy of Great Britain, placed as 
a mediator between the conlliclirig opinions that convulsed Europe, 
and such was the elFcet of his eloquence, that only four persons in a 
full house could be got to oppose the addioss. A British armament 
was .sent to the Tagus: its effect was instantaneous and decisive. The 
French diplomatic agent was recalled, the Spanish cabinet forced to 
desist from its intrigues, and Portugal lestorecl to temporary tran¬ 
quillity. 

Death and disease among the great and iioljle of the land produced 
some iinportaut changes in the conncils of Gretit Britain. In the 
beginning of the year 1!!27, the duKe of Voile, who had solemnly 
pledged himself to oppose the claims of the Catholics to the utmost, 
sank under disease. He was sincerely l.iinented even hv Ins political 
opponents, (hr Ins conduct in the management of the army, ever 
since he had been restored to the offire of conimandcr-in-cliief, had 
deservedly won for him the iioiiouuiljle appcliation of '■ the soldier’s 
friend.” Soon aflernards the call of Livcipool, who by his conci¬ 
liating conduct as picmicr, had held together the friends and the 
opponents of Catholic ein.ancipation in the caldnet, nus seized with a 
fit of npo]ilex\, which terminated his jiolilical existence, lliough his 
natuial life was protr.acted for several monihs. Mr. Canning, who 
bad long been a distinguished advocate of the Catholic claims, was 
appointed his successor, upon which all the members of the cabinet, 
opposed to concession, resigned in a body. Tlic fatigues and anxietie* 
imposed upon him, proved too much tor the new premier; he sank 
under them, and was succeeded by Mr. F. Roliinson, who was at the 
tamo time raised to the peerage, with the title of Lord Goderich. 
Before relating tlie oveitlirow of this feeble ministry, we must turn 
our attention to the events in another part of the globe, which acce¬ 
lerated its downfall. 

Notwithstanding the horrid atrocities committed on both sides 
daring the Greek war, the sympathies of Christendom in favour of 
Uie insurgents continually increased ; it was expected that Alexander, 
emperor of Rnssin, would have taken some measures in their favour^ 
but he died rather suddenly while engaged in a survey of his soathera 
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prorincet. At this crui*, the uJub, unable to crui^ the rerolt h/ 
hk own itrength, sought the aid of hit powerful raitah Mohammed 
All, the pacha of Egypt. Thi* proTiocial goveraor, who liad acted 
for tome time more iihe an independent monarch than a tributur)’, 
readily sent his adopted son, llirnhim Pacha, with a powerful army 
into the Morea. The excesses of the Turks and Egyptians were so 
shocking to humanity, that the European powers felt bound to inter¬ 
fere, especially at the protracted contest was tery pernicious to the 
commerce of the I.evan). A treaty for the pacification of {Ircece 
was concluded in London between Russia, Fiance, and England, by 
which It was stipulated that (irtcee hlinuld enjoy a qualified iiuiepen- 
dence under the sovereignly of Tuikey, and that measures sbould be 
taken to coerce the sultan it he refused his consent to these arriingc- 
menls. 

The Austrian cahiiiet lefusrd to share in this treaty; rlix’ad of u 
similar insurrection in It.iiv, wlinh was scaieelv Irss oppressed, and 
which could equally iijipeal to elassual sjnip.illms an<l leniiniseeiices, 
induced the court of Vo niia to oppose anvihiiig that seemed like 
sanctioning a revolt. Hut not content witli letnsing to join tlie allies, 
the Austrians sierotly urgi d the sultan to lejiet tin piotVeled lOinpio- 
niise, and the court of (.'onslantmoph-, alteadj hent on the exteniunn- 
tion of the (1 reeks, made nioie moomus i sertmns th.in ever. The 
fleets of England, Russia, and I'taiire, wlinh liad lieeii sent to sujipoit 
the negoti.itions, wlien it was known that the siilian's .inswirnas 
unfiivmir.thle, hloekaded the 'I'lin oA'gJ pli.ni fleet in tlie liiiilioiir of 
Navarino, and .''ir Edwatd ('odi ingtoii, who i oiiiinaiidi d (he allied 
squadrons, coiuluded ,in .iruusine uiiii Hu diini I’.ulia, in order to 
alleviate (he horrors oi war. Tios .iiiiiisine was fl.igratiilv viol.ited 
liv the Turks and hlgi pti.uis m eu iv jp.n tieiil.n, and the allied squa¬ 
drons f iiti ii d tlie hartioui of -N.iv.iiiiio 111 oidi r to 1 iifoiee eolii] llalice 
with Its siipulatioii.s A shot hud hj .iTiiikisli sinp .m English 
boat, was (lie signnl or (he p'el. st ioi a geiiei.il i ng.igeim lit, which 
ended in tlie uttir aiiniliii.itioii ot tin 'I'ureo Egipii.in ininaitieiit. 
The independence ot ( 1 1 ( ee. w.is thus i o mail \ s,,nird,niid its com¬ 
pletion was wcured sfKai ,liter h-, the iiiiival of a sm,,!] niiliiary force 
from France, which loinpeliid the 'I'liilj* to i vaeii.ile the More.i. 

In Russia and in Fi.nne the vntoiv'd N,i\arino was uganled as 
a national triumph: in Engl.ind it only iihumsmI die enihai i.issiin nls 
of Lord Oodeneii’s distiiutid e.ihmet, tin' iiiemlars of wliieli weie at 
rariaiice on almost cmtv pomt of policy, foieign and domchlie. 
Finding themselves unalde to d. teniiiiie inwh.it manner die event 
should be notired in the king's speedi, die niiiuslirs resigmd th. ir 
situations before the meeting of p.irli.inieiit. and the (ask of firnniig a 
new administration was entrusted to the duke of VVelliogloii. 

The amltau was not daunted by (he inleUigencc of the dtsiructioii 
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of hi* fleet; it seemed indeed rather to oonfirra hiv in lii*(Asti!i*iH 
After many ineffectual efforts to change his resolution, the anh«ssad<m 
•f France, England, and Russia, demanded their passports nnA^tntted 
Conitantinople, a proceeding which was of coarse equiw(hai^4^ a 
declaration of war. But the allies were no longer united in tbehr 
policy; France and England were not unreasonably jealous of Rosika 
ambition; France limited her exertions to protecting the Morea, the 
new ministers of England declared the victory of Navarino “an 
untoward event," a phrase which led to the belief that they were 
disposed to look favourably on the pretensions of Turkey. This error 
precipitated nhat all wished to avoid, ,a war between Russiit and 
Tuikey. Still more unfortunately, the events of the first European 
campaign led many European statesmen to believe that Turkey could 
defend herself from her own resources; though the Russians had taken 
V^itrna by the treachery of its governor, tliey were forced to rni*e the 
siege of Shumlah, and retire with some precipitation. It was Unno¬ 
ticed or forgotten that tliis f.iiluie was more than compensated by tb« 
decisive success of the Russians in the Asiatic provinces, where the 
real strcngtli of the Turkish empire lies; tliey conquered the greater 
part of ancient .Armenia, occupied the foi tresses winch command the 
principal lines of march, and thus laid the foundation of decisive 
success in the next campaign. 

Ill consequence of the general misapprehension respecting tlic 
position and resources of the helligiTcnt ])arti(‘s, Tuikey narrowly 
escaped lieing hlofied from the niapofKuiope. 'J'hc Hus.sians opened 
the campaign hy surprising Sizopoli and laying siege to Silistrm. Tlie 
grand vizier advanced (o the relief of the fortress, hut he was sur¬ 
prised on his niareli hy Marshal Diehitsch, and defeated. In this 
battle the Tiiiks behaved so coiirageonsly that the Jtussians almost 
despaired of success, and made an attempt to open negotiations. 
Their offers weie rejected; the vizier tiusting to Ins impregnable 
position at Shumlah, remained quietly in his intrencliraents, while the 
Russians pressed forward the siege of Silistrin. That city sutrctidered 
on the last day of .Tune, hut it was the middle of July before Diebitscli 
could concentiiite his forces for tlie hold enterprise wliicli decided the 
fortune of the war. llaving'tmiasked Shumlah with one din’sion of 
his forces, he forced a passage through the defiles of the Balkan, and 
took A'idos hy .storm. The vizier, alarmed hy this unexpected more- 
itieiit, determined to remove his quarters to Salamno, He was 
encountered hy Dichitscli on his march, and irretrievable defeated. 
,Tlic very sohliers who had so recently fiiuglit the Russians forterwiteen 
hours, now scarcely withstood them for as many minutes; they fled at 
the first onset, abandoning arms, ammunition, artillery, and baggage. 
Adrinnople, the second city in the Turkish empire, wa* oaptoi^ 
without firing n shot; Staniboul itself mast have fellw, fawl noAthe 
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(Dlbm conwtted to t}ie temu of p««oe dtctotod by tbe conquerors. 
He tigued • treaty on the Hth of ^ptember, by which be recognised 
the bdependeitce of Qreeee, and gran tod to BwesiB my eon«ideniM« 
adrantagea, and a gnarantee for the payment of the expeasea of the 
war. Greece inde^ wa» already rirtnally free; the French expedition 
had recorered the fortreeset of (he Morea ficom tbe Turks and Egrp- 
dam, while the Greeks ihemgelvee bad gained couidetable adrantages 
in the north. It was resolved that the final destinies of the country 
should be arranged by a congress of the great powers in London ; the 
crown of Greece was first offered to Prince l^eopold, the relict of the 
late Princess Charlotte, but after a long negotiation, be rejected it, 
and it was finally bestowed on Prince Otho, the sou of the Ling of 
Bavaria. 

A revolution of a very different character took place in Poitugul. 
Whan Don Pedro resigned the throne of that kingdom in favour of 
his daughter, Donna Maria de Gloriig he appointed hi^ brother 
Don Miguel regent, reasonably hoping tliat he might thus secure bis 
daughter's rights, and the constitutional privileges uliicli he had given 
to the Portuguese. Before quitting Vienna to assume the reins of 
power, Dou Miguel took an oath of fidelity to tiie charter ; when he 
visited England, on bis way to Portugal, he rejieated hi» piotestulions 
of attachment to the constitution and the rights of his niece, so warmly, 
that the Britisli statesmen, assuied of his fidelity, consented to with¬ 
draw their troops from Lisbon. Unfortunately, after his return, Don 
Miguel resigned himself to the guidance of the quecii-niothcr, an uu- 
priticijded woman, who seemed to think that a higoted steal for whut she 
believed to be the cause of religion would atone for every other ctiine. 
At her instigation, he induced the fanatic raiihh’, by means of an 
artful priesthood, to proclaim him absolute king, and to denounce the 
charter as inconsistent with the purity of the liom.ni faith. The 
friends of the constitution organized a resistance at Oporto and in the 
island of Madeira; hut their efforts were badly dineied, and worse 
supported. They were finally defeated and driven into eiile, while 
Don Miguel commenced a hitter persecution against all who had been 
conspicuous for their advocacy of liberal opinions. The principal 
powers of Europe manifested thetr detestation of such treuehery, by 
withdrawing their ambassadors from the court of Lisbon. 

France during this period was greatly agitated by political strife ; 
Charles X, was more bitterly opposed to revolutionary principles than 
his brother, and be yielded to the councils of the bigoted piiests, who 
persuaded him that it was his duty to restore to the Church all the 
power which it hod possessed in the dark ages. On tlie other hand, 
the French people became persuaded that a plot was formed to deprive 
them of the constitutional privileges which they had gained alter so 
long a stroggle; thus the nation became graduidly alienated from tbe 
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mrt; atui the court from the ]ntTbs^ wWfa^Mmr.iibriiideiit apinti 
eitwroOTcd to aggrarate this he«tUity,itt-,.i^i>ift.itf,*f«ifiting by a 
tbture conraUion. A nevr ministry vrat ferced^'i^mistbe kii^ by the 
popular party; the tBet«(bei» ctf itprotiMsed abiceaiftpiincipleg, but 
they wanted the abilities and the inflaenee peocfmj^ for steering a 
safe course betweffli the -extremes of royal piwoga^e on one side, 
and popular eUcroaeliment’ on the other. They were ^iren, by the 
majority of the chambers, to make larger coMtwion* iu the demands 
of the people than they had originally intended, and the reluctance 
with which they yielded, deprived tliem of popular gratitude, Even 
their sending an armament to aid the Greeks in the Morea, their 
recalling the French army of occupation from Spain, and their acknow¬ 
ledging the independence of the South American republics, failed to 
conciliate the support of the democratic party, while these measures 
rendered them perfectly odious to the royalists. They were suddenly 
dismissed, and the formation of a cabinet was entrusted to Prince 
Polignac, whose appointment was studiously represented as a declara¬ 
tion of war by Charles X. against his subjects. 

Interesting as these events were, they excited little attention in 
England, wdiere the public mind was intently lixed on the struggle in 
parliament, between those who sought to effect important constitutional 
changes, and those who were resolved to resist all innovation. The 
duke ol Wellington’s cabinet bad been jilaced in office mainly by the 
influence of ibat portion of the aristocr.ii'y wliu b was anxious to cheek 
the progieas of change, and resist certain proposed measures, which 
they deenieil meoiibislent with the supremacy, it not the safety of the 
Establisbeil Church. t)ne of these measures was the rejieal of the 
Test and Corpm.itiou Acts, by which ilissenters were excluded from 
office; it was pioposed in the House of ('ommons, and on a division 
the ministeis were left in such a minoritv, that tlioy not only withdrew 
further oppoMtimi, hut udojUed tlie ineasuie as their own, and carried 
it sueeesially tlirough lioth houses of parliament. 

This event gave flesh vigour to the efforts made hy the Irish 
Catholics fa jiioeuie tile eoiieessians whicdi they usually called eman- 
cipati'in. The lejeelion of a bill for the purpose by the House of IjOrds 
in UbJtt, only roused them to greater exertion ; and on tlie other hand, 
the jiurlisans of I’lolestant •I'-eondanoy in Iieland began to form clubs 
for the pnileclicm of their jiceuliar privileges. An unexpected event 
cxasper.ited the strife of parlies, and threatened to bring matters to a 
dangerous crisis. Mr. Vesey Intzgerald, liaving accepted office under 
the duke of Wellington, vacated his seat for the county of Clare, 
rensoiinbly expeeling that there would be no obstacle to his re-election. 
Mr. O’Coiiiiell, nu Irish Catholic, who had been long recognised as the 
popular leader, oftVred himself as a candidate for the racaot seat, and 
In spite of the disqualifying laws, was elected by an orerwhelmiog 
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j. li nBs aouidBrnl disp«t«y« whethn h« might sot take hb 
cat, Int on ail hasda b was aliencAtknt be «ru th» legal reprotenta* 
iw of tbe cnoltlf., . > 

This waa a.alai»tbingairlikli <onid imt-witb taf^r be permitted 
10 oontinnej'dHi ttfabato* bit tiiat thej should either increase the 
lemitf of tbafluitianre bws, which the tcnpteof tbe times would 
hare i^noitted, or that they should remorw (he few reatiictioaa 
M^h prereatdd CatMics from enjoying the full benefits of the 
MRstitutioib They chose tlie latter alternative, and after some 
difficulty in OTercoming tlie king's reluctance, they bird tbe concession 
of the Catholic claims reconiracndcd in the royal speech, at the 
opening of the session of parliament. The hill for giving cfl'cot to 
this recommendation was sircmiouslv oppuscd in bollt houses, hut as it 
was supported bytlie united stri'ngth ot the ministers and tiie party by 
which they were most commonly resisted, it p issed steadily through 
both bouses, and received the royal assent on the Idlli of April, Ut2^. 

From the time that this important nu asiuo was carrnsl, the domestic 
condition of Brit.iin presented an aspi ct of inoio tr.inijuillity lhan had 
been witnessed for manv years. I’artv sinte seemed hushed wuliiu and 
without the walls of parliament, as li hotli parties had been weaned out 
by the protracted discussion of the ([iiesiion Uioy liad just settled. 
This calm was increased hv the ghmiii whnh the illness id the king 
figdused over the nation. I'lirlv in UlitO the symptoms of llie disease 
V'carae ahirming, and for many weeks heloie ils termiiialmn, all hopes 
of a favourahle result were ahaiidoned. On the 2t)tli ol dune, (icorge 
IV. died at Windsor castle, after having home tin' iigoiaes ol juotracted 
sickness with great firmness, p.UKiiee, and lesignatioii, 


Section III.— Httbx'nEaviiiu-<inr\inj th> n i'in uf iViliitim IV, 

Few raonarclis cvei attaineil siieli iminediate populauly oii tin ii neres- 
sion as Wiliinm IV. lie iiad l>een edni.itid in the u.i\y', always a 
ihvourite hraiicli of seivice witli tin- Hii'nli people, he was enuiieiit 
for the domestic virtues, whn li are tlie moi" leadilv eonipn headed by 
a nation, as their v.ilui' is fedt in every u.ilk of life ; In, habits were 
economical, and lus manners i.imiliai, he exhibited himself to his 
people, conversed with tlieiii, an 1 kli.ited in tin ir l.istos ami amuse¬ 
ments. As he had trecn iiitniinti Iv' C'inneaed with some id the leading 
wbigs before bis accession to the ilirone, it w.is generally helnwed tlifU 
the policy by whith that parly had been jealously excluded from power 
during the two preceding reigns would he .ih.indoiicii, and it ».n liopcd 
that a new cabinet would he formeit by the coalition of ministers with 
their oppoueut*. The parliameutary debates soon put an end to these 
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expectetHMM; the opposition to the ministry, wbiei haA heen almost 
n^ntd since the settlement of the Catholic ^jucslioii, was more than 
BSdislly Tiolent in the debate on the address; the formal business of 
the house was indeed dispatched with all possible expedition, prepara¬ 
tory to a new election; but before parliament could be prorogued, the 
whigg were virtually pledged to irreconcilable war with the adminis¬ 
tration. 

It is now time to turn to the affairs of France, which had for two 
years been fast hastening to a crisis. Never had a ministry in any 
country to encounter such a storm of virulence and invective, as that 
which assailed the cabinet of Prince Polignac; though he was perhaps 
justly suspected of arbitrary designs, yet his first measures were dig¬ 
nified and moderate; some of them even seem to have been framed in 
a spirit of conciliation. But nothing could purchase the forbearance 
of his opponents; they scrupled not to have recourse to downright 
falsehood, and in some cases accused him of designs so exquisitely 
absurd, that they appealed to liave been invented for the express pur¬ 
pose of measuring the extent of popular credulity. Charles X. more 
than shared the odium thrown on his obnoxious favourite; his patron¬ 
age of the Jesuits and monastic orders, his revival of austere and rigid 
etiquette in his court, and his inaiked dislike of those who had 
acquired eminence in the revolution, or under Napoleon, were circum¬ 
stances which rendered him unpopular ivith the great bulk of a nation 
so long estranged from the Bourbons and their policy. 

: Polignac defied the storm; hut unfortunately, ns the contest con¬ 
tinued, he departed from the course of caution and prudence, probably 
because injustice had driven liim into anger, and he soon furnished 
his ndversuiies with just grounds for continued hostility. When the 
chambers nsscmlded, tlic royal speocli was a direct attack on the first 
principles of the constitution, concluding with a threat of resuming 
the concessions made by the charter, winch was notoriously impotent, 
and tlierefore supremely ridiculous, A very uncourtly reply was voted 
by the Cliumher of Deputies, after a very animated debate, by a 
majority of forty. The only alternative now left was a dissolution of 
the chamlicrs, or a change of the ministry; Chiudcs X. chose the 
former, trusting that events might turn tlie popular current, and give 
him a more manageable chamber at a new election. 

I Charles and bis ministers appear to have hoped that their unpopu¬ 
larity would Ih) overcome, and their future projects facilitated, by 
gratifying the taste of tlio French people for military glory. An 
arraaincnt was therefore prepared with extraordinary care, and sent 
apinst Algiers, under the pretext that the dey had intuited the honour 
of France. The success of the expedition oorretponded with the 
fxertione made to ensure it; the city of Algiers was taken after a very 
slight reiiitnnce, the dey was sent prisoner to Italy, and bis vast 
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HMunret renniW tt (he dispotal Uu c«o<]tt«;«n. It wu itaios.- 
•Ue dwt th« naritine powert ihoold feel jealeue at the etUltliithmeat 

fAaBch garntont and colonict in nocthern Afnca; to nllay theit 
SUficieDi, a prenise wai made that the oecup^ou of Algien idtould 
he Jmndjr temporary; but the French nation formed each au infatuated 
atfaekaieBt to. their conijuett, that they hare kept it erer einoe, though 
it Caueet an annual waste of hfe and treasure, without conrerring any 
D]^ireewhl« adrantoge either on Africa or on France. 

‘ Polignac, relying on the moral effect which the conquest of Algiert 
ftaaid prodace, dissolved the clnmilicra, but, with the some infatuation 
which aeems to have directed all his movements, be at the same time 
dmatned tlie only (wo moderate memhers of his cabinet, and supplied 
their ptaoes by tlie most unpopular men in France. Sucli a course, as 
Ngbt to hare been foreseen, nioic tiinn counterbalanced any benefit 
wiych the ministers might have gained fiuin the conquest of Algiert; 
the elections loft them in a ini»er.ibie minority, and m.itters were 
consequently brought to a crisis. 

The majority of the commercial classes and huided proprietors 
in France dreaded the renewal of civil coiiimotuiiis, they knew that 
there was an active reimhliean party in the oountiy, which though not 
rery numerous, was very unscrupulous and energetic ; they tcarcd, 
and not witliout reason, that the triumph of (his party, which was no 
unlikely termination of a revolutionaiy struggle, wouhl lead to the 
reneiMil of tlie horrors peijietratod dunng the reign of terror, when 
the Jacobins were nr power. Hut at the same lime,tlicse classes weie 
equally hostile to the restoration of the ancient despotism, wliieh (hey 
believed to he the object of the king and Ins ministers. Had Oiailes X. 
declared that lie would he coiileiitod with the jTerogative of a eon- 
stitutional monarcli, dismissed Ins ohnoxious ministers, and fornicl a 
cabinet of modcrutc men, the crisis would have jiassr'd over without 
danger; unfortunately, more aibitnnv councils preiaiJed , roligiuic 
and his colleague-* resolved to temnnale the struggle by suhveitiiig the 
constitution. 

On the morning of the ‘2dth of Julv, three ordinances were puh- 
lithed, wlmh virtually subverted tlic constitutiondl privileges granted 
by the charter. The first dissolved the ncwly-tlcclcd Ch.nnher of 
Deputies lieforc it assembled; the second changed the law of eicctioin, 
a&d disfranchised the great body of electors; and the third subjeeiej 
the preo* to new and severe itstrietious whitli would completely Inne 
asuihilated its liberties. 

It was late in tlie day before iiitelligene.e of these events was gent- 
nlijr ctrculated through Paris, and the news, at first, seemed to exnte 
Mtoaiahment rather than indignation; (he ministers passed the day in 
quiet at their hotels, receiving the visits of their friends and congralu- 
iatiDg theuuelves upon the delusive trauquilliiy. Hut tlieir opponents 
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WW8 aot inaotire; expresset were »ent to gammon ^ tbs d^tie* of 
tfeiSr party within reach, and those who had abeady iutri>^ in ftiH 
bi@d: a private meeting to concert measures of resistance. The prin. 
C^al journalists acted with still greater promptitude; they prepared 
wd published a protest against the restrictions on the press, whose 
dicing language would probably have exposed them to the penalties of 
treason had the contest terminated differently. 

On the morning of the 27 th, few of the journals appeared, for the 
publication of those which were not sanctioned by the minister of the 
interior was proliibited by the police. The printers, thus suddenly 
deprived of employment, formed a body of vindictive rioters, and their 
numbers were increased by the closing of several large factories in the 
suburbs of Paris. The proprietors of two journals printed their 
papers in defiance of the ordinance, and the first distuibance was 
occasioned by the police forcing an entrance into their establishments, 
breaking the presses, scattering the types, and rendering the machinery 
unserviceable. So little was an in.suirection antielpated, tliat Charles, 
accompanied hy the dauphin, went on a hunting match to Ram- 
bouillet; and his ministers iicgloeted the oidinary precaution of 
Strengthening the garrison of the c.ipit.d. It was only on the morn¬ 
ing of the 271I1 tliat JIarniont leeeived his appointment as military 
governor of Paris, and it w.is not till after four in tlie aftenioon that 
orders weio given to put the tionps under arms. 

Iletwccii six and seven o’clock 111 the evening some detachments of 
troops were sent to the aid of the police, this was the signal for cora- 
meneing the contest; several smart skirmishes, look jilace hetween the 
citizens and the soldiers, m which the latter were generally successful, 
so that Marmont wrote a letter to the king, congratulating him on the 
suppression of the riot, while the ministers issued their last oidinance, 
declaring P.iris in a stale of siege. When night closed in, the citizens 
destroyed every lamp in the city, thus securing the protection of 
darkness for their preparations to renew the struggle. 

Oil the morning of the 21!th, M.irniont was .istonished to find that 
the riots which he had di'eiiied siq.pressed, had assiiined the formidable 
aspect of a revolution. 'I'lio eiii/.eiis were ready and oiganized for a 
decisive Contest; they were in possession of the arsenal and tlie powder 
inngarlne; tlii'v had proonred arms fioin the shops of the gunsmiths 
and the police station"; they had erected banieades across the principal 
Streets, and had selected leaders competent to direct their exertions. 
Under these circumstances, the iiiarsh.il hesitated before taking any 
decisive step; it was noon befoie he had resolved how to act, and he 
then deternmied to clear the streets hy military force. He divided 
his troops into four columns, which he directed to move in different 
directions, thus unwisely separating his forces, so that they could not 
act in contact. Krery step taken by the columns was marked by a 
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M^.of nwdmai conflicts; Utcj irere anailcd with autltetry fna 
^ Wrictdci, from th« windows and tops of homes, from the comets 
0^ streets, and from the narrow aUe}s and passages which abound in 
Paris. When the carairy attempted to ciwrge, thej were OTerwhelmed 
with stones and articles of furniture flung from the houses; their 
horses stumbled in the unpared streets, or were checked by the bar* 
ricadea, while the citixens, pron-cted by their dwellings, kept up 
a heavy fire, which the disheurtcned horsemen were unable to return. 
Thougb the royal guards performed liieir duty, the troops of the line 
showed great rclucliincc to fire on the citizens, and hence the iiisur* 
gents were enabled to seize many iiii|)orl.iiit posts with litdt or no 
opposition. When eveiuiig closed the Hoops had been deteiited in 
every direction; they returned to tlnir barracks weary, hungry, and 
dispirited; by some ineiplu-.iblo blunder, no provision was in.ule for 
their refroblinieiit, while every family in Tans vied iii supplying the 
insurgents with everything they w.inteil 

Marmont n.os now fnllv bensilib' of the peiils of liis situation; he 
wrote to the iiifiituated king, lejncM'ming the dangeious eondiiion of 
Paris, and solieitiiig fresh ni'.lrui (ions, tlie oiderslie received in reply, 
urged liini to purscveie, and iiulireetlv censured Ins former conduct, 
by diieeling him to ;n I wall niasses.'' 

The contest was renew< d on the morning of the Ihiid day, the 
soldic'is evincing great It i bit ness, while the popul.iee setiind animated 
by a certaiiilv ol suect ss, 'While ilie i^sue was yet doubtful, two 
regiments of the line went ovi r to tie' in'Uigeiits m a body ; the citizens 
thu-S btn iiglheiied, ru.shi d (liiiuigli llir gap w Inch this tb hctlon left in 
the rov.d line, took the l.euvie by .is.saiili, ami soon compelled the 
troops ih.it remained fmlbful to the roy.il c.iuse, cilhci to lay down 
their turns or evacuate Pans. The levolutioii was sjieedily coinjdcted 
by the lastallaliou of a prov isnmal govi rnmeiil, nieasuies were adopted 
for the sjjctuly convne.ition of the cliamher', and ill a lew hours the 
capital had ricailv assumed its ordinary .ispect of tiainjuiilily. 

Charles and his miiiisteis appe.ir to have believed tliat the country 
would not follow the example ot P.ins. They were speedily eouvinced 
of their error; the king was abandoned, nor only by hm courtiers, but 
even by his household servants; ho was forced to wait helplessly tu 
hi* country scat, until he wtis dismissed to eonteroptuous exile l>y the 
national commissioners. liis miiuslers atieinpted to escape in disguise, 
but were most of them arrested, a circumstance which occasioned 
great perplexity to the new governinent. In the mean time, the duke 
of Orleans, far the most popular of the royal family, was chosen 
Lieutenant-General of the kingdom, aud when the chamhers met, be 
was elected to the throne, with the title of Louis Philiipo I., king of 
the French. 

This revolution produced an extraordinary degree of political 
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exotentent tbronglioiii: Europe; eren in KTgi8n2^4lro<Tkh4iiMjl^|i 
UBi other incendiary acts gare formidable signs df popakl>^iMMlb^ 
but the personal attachment of the natioa to the-'WViOtHgU^^^initdti 
prodent measures of the goTernment, prerented anjp uttewpt'itt j wji i 
lotion. When parliament assembled, the duke of Weffiigtomtoalttk 
early opportunity of declaring that he would mint nnj ettitupt tifRtit'ij 
a drange in the representatire system of the country, aotd this ’’Jhtiabs- 
rotion, which was wholly unexpected, or rather, which was darttup 
to very general expectations, at once deprived the ministers afhdie 
popularity they had hitherto enjoyed. An event of trifling imporfence 
in itself, hut very grave in its consequences, proved still more iDjurions 
to the Wellington administration. The king had been invited to'dine 
with the lord mayor of London on the Hth of November, aadhis 
ministers were of course expected to accompany him. All the prepa¬ 
rations were complete, when a city ningistrate, having heard that some 
persons intended to insult the duke of Wellington lu consequence of 
his late unpopular speech, wrote to his grace, recommending him Bet 
to come without a military escoit. Tlie riots in Paris and Brussels, 
wh ich had commenced in triiling disturliances, and ended in revolu¬ 
tions, were too recent not to alarm the ministers; they resolved that 
the king's visit to the city should be postponed to some more favourable 
conjuncture. 

This aniiouiiccment produced a general jianic; business was sus¬ 
pended; the funds tell four per cent, in a few hours; the city of 
lyindoii continued in the greatest anxiety and alarm, for every one 
believed that some dreadful conspiracy was discovered at the moment 
It was about to explode. A day sufficed to show that no substantial 
grounds for apprehension existed, and people excused their vain terrors 
by throwing all the blaiiic upon the goveniTiicnt. The ministers were 
overwhelmed with a stoini of iiniignaiit ridicule, which was soaredy 
merited, for they could not have niiticipatod such an extensive and 
groundless panic, and there could he little doubt of the propriety of 
removing any pretext for a tumultuous assembly in the long nights of 
November. 

This strange occurrence proved fatal to the miiiiitry, which indeed 
had previously been tottering. On a question of confidence, the 
ministers were defeated by a majority of twenty-nine in the lloiae of 
Commons, upon which the duke of Wellington and hii colleoguM 
imraedintely resigned their offices. A new ministry was formed undo 
the auspices of Earl Grey, composed of the old whig oppoettian^ and 
the party commonly called Mr. Gonning’s friends; it was leooiBBMnded 
to the nation by the premier's early declaration, tllat the quiUcipiee of 
hit cabiBOt should be iteform, Retrenchment, and Peace. >• 

But to preserve the peace of Europe was now a taskof nooidiBBiJf 
difficulty. The excitement produced by the late French ntidBittelMli 
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»rw»ed an inaunvetioBary spirit m ayery countty where the people 
had to complain of real or foncied wronffa; and the continental 
aovereigns, alarmed for their power, looked irith jenlooajr on erery 
moTemcnt that seemed likely to lead to a popular triumph. The 
emperor of Runia went so far, as to hesitate idiout acknowledging 
the title of Louis Philippe to the throne of France, and when he at 
length yielded to the example and induence of the other Earopeun 
Btates, his recognition of a king elected by the peojilo was so reluctant 
and ungracions, ns to he deemed an insult by tlie French nation. 

Nowhere did the insurrectionarT spirit thus excited produce more 
dccisire effects than in Belgium, whose eompulsorv union with 
Holland sros one of the most unwise arrangements of the Congress of 
Vienna. The Dutch and Flemings difiercd in language, iu habits, 
and in religion; their commercial interests were opposed; their national 
antipathies were ancient and inrctinite. In the midst of these 
anxieties produced by the erents in 1‘nris, tlie Dutch ministers con¬ 
tinued to goad the Belgians bv restrictive Laws, and at length drove 
them into open revolt. On the night ot the 2,”)lli of August, a formi¬ 
dable riot begun in Brussels; tlie Dutch authorities and giimson, after 
Laving exhibited tbe most llagnint proofs of incajuuity and cowardice, 
were driven out, ami a provisional governinent installed in tiic city. 
The king of Ilolland hesitated betwci n conecEsion ami (be employment 
of force; he adopted n niuidle coui so of policy, and sent liis sons to 
ledress grievances, and an army to enforce the roy.il aiillionti; at the 
same time, he convoked tlie .‘'lates-Deneral. The Dutch primes were 
received with such cooinossat Brussels, that they retunied to the army; 
soon after. Prince Frederick, liaviiig learned that the patriots were 
divided among themselves, led the royal troops to Brussels, and at the 
same lime published an amnesty, hut unfortunately, with siicii sweeping 
exceptions, that it should rather he eallitl an edict of proscription. 
For four days the Dutch and Belgians contested tbe possession of 
the city witli equal want of skill and courage, hut with somewhat 
more of energy on tlie part ol the insurgents. Finidly, the Dutch were 
driven out, and a provismn.d government estahlished. Proposals 
of mediation were made hy the prince of Oninge, which were dis¬ 
avowed by his father, the king of Holland, and equally lejccled hy the 
Flemings; thus refused hy both parties, he allowed multem to take 
their course, and Belgium became an indei>endent state. Many tedious 
negotiations and discussions were necessary before this disarrangement 
of the European powers could he adjusted so as to avert the danger 
of a general war. At lengtli I»opold, prince of Saxe Coburg, nearly 
connected with the royal family of England, was elected sovereign of 
the new kingdom, and to conciliate his subjects and strengthen his 
throne, be formed a matrimonial alliance with the daughter of the 
king of the Frencfa. 
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Germany was not exempt from the perils of popnlar commotion, 
la the year 1813, the sovereigns of the principal German states had 
promised popular constitutions to their subjects, as a reward for their 
exertions in delivering the continent from the t)Tanny of Napoleon. 
These promises had not been fulfilled; there were many discontented 
persons anxious to profit by the example of France and Belgium, but 
fortunately, in the principal states, the personal character of the 
sovereigns had so endeared them to the people, that no insurrection 
was attempted. In some of the minor states there were slight revo¬ 
lutions; the duke of Brunswick was deposed by his subjects, and the 
throne transferred to his brother; the king of Saxony was forced to 
resign in favour of his nephew; and the elector of Hesse was compelled 
to grant a constitutional charter. 

Spain continued to languish under the iron sway of Ferdinand 
VII.; the people generally seemed to have no wish for liberty, and 
the .abortive efforts to establish the constitution .again were easily 
quelled, and cruelly punished. The condition of Portugal appeared 
to be similar; Don Miguel, who liad usurped the throne, was so 
strenuously supported by the priests and monks, that every attempt to 
effect a change seemed liojieless Italy shared in the excitement of 
the time, hut the jealous natehfuinrss of Austria, and the formidable 
garrisons which that power liad estahlislied in Noitliern Italy, effectu¬ 
ally jircvented any oulLrcnk. Itisiiiri'ctionary movements took place 
in several of the Swiss (.‘antons, hut tlie disputes were arranged with 
promptness and equity, so speedily as to avert the horrors of civil war. 

Poland was one of the last countries to catch the flame of insur¬ 
rection, hut there it raged most furiously. Provoked by the cruelties 
of tlie Archduke Constantine, who govcined the country for his 
brother, the emperor of Russia, the Poles took up arms, .at a time 
when all the statesmen of Jilurope were intent on niamluiiiiiig peace, 
and were therefore compelled to withhold their sympathies from the 
gallant struggle. Unaided and unsupported, the Poles for nearly two 
years maintained an unequal struggle against the gigantic powet 
of Russia, they were finally cru.slied, and have ever since been sub¬ 
jected to the yoke of the most cruel despotism. 

Franco, wliieli had scattered these elements of discord, was far from 
enjoying tranquillity itself. The republican party deemed itself 
betrayed by tlie election of a king, and several who had consented 
to that arrangement were dissatisfied with the limited extension of 
popular privileges gained by the revolution. A great number of idle 
and discontented young men were anxious to Involve Europe in a wai 
of opinion, and they denounced the king as a traitor to the prindplei 
which had placed him on the throne, because he refused to gratify theil 
insane wishes. The total separation of the church from the statt 
alienated the French clergy; while the royalists, recovered from dieil 
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firet terror, kgtn toeaUrtain aiestoration. Kiui sunouaded 

by difficalties and dangers, Louis Philippe was fiu fiwra hading hii 
t^ne a bed of roses; but he erinced hrmnsas and talent adequate to 
the occasion, and he was aealously supported by the middle classes, 
who looked upon him as their gurruntce for constitutional freedom and 
assured tranquillity. 

His success, howercr, would hare been doubtful but for the efficient 
support he received from the national guard, whose organization was 
rapidly completed in Paris and the provinces. This civic body re¬ 
pressed the riots of tlie workmen and artisans, broke up tire meetings 
of revolutionary clubs, .and frustrated the attempts of republican 
fanatics, without incurrnig (be odium wbitli would have been attached 
to the exertions of the police and military. The severest test to which 
the stability of the new government in P.iris w.rs exposed, arose from 
the trials of the iiiiiiislers who had signed tlie fatal ordinances. Louis 
Philippe luade no effort to sei/.e tliese dcliiiqiieiils, nnd would pro¬ 
bably have been rejoiced at tlieii escape, foiii of them were, ns we 
have said, arrested liy some zealous p.it riots, at a dislanee from I’liris, 
as they Were eiideaiouring to esc.ipe under the protection of false 
passports; the government had no option, but was forced to send them 
for trial before the Chamber of Peers. The partisans of anarchy took 
adv.antiigc of the popular exciteiiieiit to r.iise loiiiiidable riots, which 
might have terminated in a new and sanguinan levolulioii, Imt for 
the zeal and firiniioHS of the ii.ilion.il git,ml. Afier an impartial trial, 
Polignac and Ins compiiiiions weie eoiuleiiined to perjietual imprison¬ 
ment and eivil deilb, .nid wire ijuiebly leniuved fiom the capital to a 
distant prison. Tramiuilliti is.is le-esiablislied on the inoinmg of the 
third day after the Inal, and the cilizeiis of Pans demonstrated the 
extent of liuir bite al.irms bv tli(‘ brilliaiil lilumiiiatiuiis with which 
they celebrated the restoration of order. 

England was deeply engaged in an attempt to remodel lier consti¬ 
tution. lilarli in 1B31, the lien jnemier declined that “ ilinistcrs had 
succeeded in fr.iming a measure of n foini, wbieb they were persuaded 
would prove cffieieiit without exceeding the bounds of that wise 
mcdeiation with wliieli sueli a numsure should be necompaiiied." On 
the Ist of March the measure was introduced to the House of Com¬ 
mons by Lord John Russell, and fiom that moment to its final success 
it almost wholly engrossed the attention of the country. The debate 
[on the first reading of the bill Listed the unprecedented number of 
laeTen nights; the discussion on the second reading was shorter, but 
[more animated; it was earned only by a majority of one. Ministers 
rwere subaequently defeated on two divisions and at their instigation 
me king hastily dissolved the parliament. The elections took place 
■gnid such popular excitement, tliat ardent supporters of the ininiste- 
nil meMOte were returned by nearly all the large constiluenciei, and 
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tUe raccm of the Befomi Bill, at lea«t w far m the House of Com~ 
nwns was eoncerned, was secured. 

The Reform Bill passed slowlj hut securely through the House of 
ComtaoBS, it was thea sent up to the Lords, and after a debate of fire 
nights, rejected by s majority of 41. Great was the popular disap¬ 
pointment, but the promptitude with which the House of Commons, 
on the motion of Lord Ebrington, passed a vote of oonfidence in 
ministers, and pledged itself to persevere with the measure of reform, 
calmed the agitation in the metropolis and the greater part of tlie 
country. Borne serious riots, however, occurred at Derby and Not¬ 
tingham, which were not suppressed until considerable mischief was 
done; Bristol suffered still more severely from the excesses of a licen¬ 
tious mob, whose fury was not checked until many lives were lost, 
and a (jfreat amount of valuable property wantonly destroyed. 

While the excitement respecting the Reform Bill was at the 
highest, a new pestilential disease was imported into the country. It 
was called the Asiatic Cholera, because it first appeared in India, 
whence it gradually extended in a north-western direction to Europe. 
Its ravages in Great Britain were not, by any means, so great as they 
had been in some parts of the continent, yet they were very destruc¬ 
tive; they were met by a bold .iiid generous offer of service from the 
physicians throughout the empire, and their conduct, while the pesti¬ 
lence prevailed, reflected the highest honour on the character of the 
medical profession in Great Britain. 

A new Ifeform liill was introduced info the House of Commons 
immediately after the ussemhling of pailiament; it passed there with 
little opposition, .and was sent up to the House of Lords. As no 
change had been made In the coiistitulion of that hodv, great anxiety 
was felt respecting the fate of the measure; hut some peers, who had 
formerly opposed it, hee.nnc anxious for a compromise, and the 
second reading was earned hy a majority of nine. But these new 
allies of the ministry weio lesolved to make important alterations in 
the character of the me.asure, and when the bill went into committee 
the ministers found tliemselves in a minority. I'kirl Grev proposed to 
the king the creation of a sufficient numher of peers to turn the scale, 
but Ins majesty refused to proceed to such extremities, and all the 
meinhers of the cabinet resigned. The duke of Wellington received, 
through Ixird Lyiidliurst, Ins niajinity's commands to form a new 
ndniiiiislration, and he undertook the t.isk in the face of the greatest 
difficulties that it had ever iieen the fate of a British statesman to 
encounlex. I'he nation was plunged into an extraordinary and dan¬ 
gerous slate of excitement; the House of Commons, by a majority of 
eighty, virtually pledged itself to the support of the late ministry; 
addressee to the crown were eent from various popular bodies, which 
were by no means distinguished by moderation of tone or language; 
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formed to Matte tli« etMcau of Uu Befbm Measure, 
•Hbfw OMBtrj seemed brought to the toige M o ler^atioR. Uuder 
tbe duke of WeiUagtMi nw Skat neccss was 
hMfltoSt be M s y xd the commission with whiidi ke had been intrusted, 
ttdstdvind kts suyesty to renew his commnnicatk>ns< tdth hit former 
i^bnhi. &rl Orej returned to office; a secret compact wm made 
tkldsanvMnr ]ieen should be created if the Reform Bill were suffered 
tftrfmi and'the measure haring been rapidly harried through the 
nwinlning stages, receired the royal assent on the 7 th of June. IHie 
Iitik nadScotch Reform Bills attracted compnratirely but little notice; 
a hir toe enforcing the collection of tithes in Ireland was more vigo- 
Timiif Imposed, and the ignorant peasants of Ireland were enooumged 
hj their adrocates to resist the payment of the impost. 

While England was engrosited liv the discussions on the Reform 
Bm. the new monareliy establislied in France was exposed to the most 
imminent dangers from the republicans on (he one hand, and the 
partisans of the exiled family on the other. The republican party 
waa the more riolent and infinitely the more dangerous, because, in 
the (spitjl at least, there was a much greater mass, to whom its opinions 
and incentives were likelv to he ngrecalilc. There was also a spirit of 
fbnaticisui in its meinliers. which almost amounteil to insanity; several 
attempts were niaile to ass.issinalc the king, and Ins frequent escapes 
may he justly regaulcd as providcntuil. When any of the apostles of 
sedition were hroiiglit to tii.il, they openly inainlaiiied their revolu¬ 
tionary doctrines; treated the king with scorn uiid derision; inveighed 
against the existing institutions of the couiilrv, entered into brutal 
and riolent altercations witli the joildic prowcutor; menaced the 
Junes and insulted the judges. I'lie very extiavaganec of this evil 
at length worked out a remedy; the lionihiist of the rcpuhlicuns wiu 
carried to such an excess of ahsuidity, that it heeanie ridiculous; the 
reptiblitn&s were disarined when tliev found that the nonsense of their 
inflated speeches produced not mtiiiiuhition, hut shouts of laughter. 
Moderate men took coumge, the middle classes, to whose prosperity, 
pMoe ahrouil and tranquillity at home were essentially necessary, 
rallied round the monanliy, and the repuhlieans were forced to remain 
sUent, until some new ext ileraent of the puhlic mind would afford an 
opportunity for disseminating mischievous falsehoods. 

-< An insurrection of the L'.irlisls, ns the parlisans of the exiled 
toMtl/ were called, in the south of France, injured the cause it wni 
derigned to serve. It was easily suppressed, hut the government 
learned that the duchess de Bern, whose son, the duke of Bourdcaui, 
WM the legitimate heir to the crown, bad made arrangements for 
Uading ia La Vendw, and heading the royalists in the province, 
Btiah prtpmdons were made, that when the duchess landed, the 
ftK^ her partisans disheartened, and their movements so closely 
watched, that it was scarcely possible for them to aiaemhle in any 
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,ilta strong ootmtrjr, Mid Ae p»»eodings of the royalists, oonse^ently, 
tesembled those of brigands. The duchess continued fire months in 
llie country, though acritrcly pursued by the military and police; rile 
srs# at length betrayed by one of her associates, and made prisoner. 
The ■goveniment of Loui.s Philippe treated the royal captive with 
great clemency; she had not been long in prison when it was disco¬ 
vered that she was pregnant, Imviiig been privately married some time 
before her arrest. This unfortunate circumstance threw such an air 
of Tidicule over llic entire enterprise, that the royalists abandoned all 
further effoits against the government. 

Wliile tlio south of France was thus agitated by the royalists. 
Paris narrowly escaped the penis of a reputihcan revolution. TJir 
funeral of Oenoral Lamaujue nftbrded the opjjortunity for this out¬ 
break, which lasted about five hours, and was attended with great loss 
of life. The entire body of the inilitarv and all the lespectalde citi¬ 
zens suppoited the cause of monaicdiv and good ouler, or else tlo' 
consequence would have been a new revolulion, Tlie levolt had ihe 
effect of strengthening the niinisleiial influence in the chambers; when 
they met, the opposition could not muster more tli.ui lialf the numbet 
of veto* that supported the cabinet. 

A'trcaly had been corieliided liy the repre.^-entatives of the f'Vt 
great poneis, Austiia, Jtussi.i, Prussi.i, and Kai;l.md, arranging tin 
conditions on ivhieh lielgium should he separated (lora Iloll.ind; to 
these terms the Belgians lind aeeeded, hut they were deelined hv the 
Dutch, who still retained the citadel of Antwerp. A Fiemli army 
entered Belgium, and proceeded to besiege this foitre.ss; it was taken 
after a shaip siege, and was iinmediatelyguen up toa Belgian garrison, 
the French retiring within tlien ow n troiUiers in order to avert the 
jealousies mid suspicions of the J'iuropean pow ers. 

Turkey was exposed to the greatest danger, by the rebellion of its 
powerful vassal, the pacha of Jigypt. Moliamiiied Ali was anxious to 
annex Syria to his territories, a dispute with the governor of Acre 
fuinished Inm a pretext for invading the country; the .sultan com¬ 
manded lam to desist, und on his refusal treated him us a rebel; 
Mohammed Ali wa« so indignant, that he extended his designs to the 
wholc^inpiro; his forces routed the Turkish armies in every battle'; 
Syria and a great part of Asia Minor were subdued with little difficultv, 
and Constantinople itself would have fallen but from the prompt inter¬ 
ference/if Huisia. The sultan was thus saved from ins rebellious vassal, 
but tha iiidepr-ndence of liis empire was fearfully compromised. 

The declining health of King Ferdinand directed attention to the 
law of suocesrion in Spain; his only child was an infant daughter, and 
the Salic I,aw, introduced by the ^urbon dynasty, excluded females 
from the throne. Ferdinand had repealed (his law, but when he was 
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supposed to be in his mortal agonies, ths partiwns rf his brother Don 
Carlos, who was looked upon a# the swot suppoH «f the priesthood 
and of arbitmry power, induced him to flsinherit hia daughter, and 
recognise Don Carlos as heir to the crown. The very next dfty Ferdi¬ 
nand was restored to consciousness and understanding; the queen 
instantly brought before him the injustice he had been induced to 
commit, and the king «iis so indignant that he not only dismissed bis 
ministers but threw himself into the arms of the libera! party. A 
genenil amnesty was published; those who had been exiled for sup- 
pniling tlie constitution were intited lioinc, and the Carlist parly was 
so (liMour.igcd that it sank without resist,inco. Don Carlos himself, 
his wife, and lus wife's sister, the princcs.s of Heim, were rnmiielled to 
(Jim .\Iadiid, they sougtit .iiid found shelter with Don Miguel, the 
Usurjiei Ilf I'lirtiiitul 

Oil the ‘JOtli of .S'ptemhi r. I’erdinainl died: his daughter 

\..i5 pio. I.inin d .it .M.idiid, Init C.irlist iiisui|•ee(lOlls broke out in 
Ml, lal par. ot Spain, ami liave continueil, with little interruption, 

,ilii -t ■ \ ei sin, e 

.ho exiiitmoiit produced )»v the I’roneli ReTolutinn extended 
I'oioml the .\tlantie I)on i'edro iniptioi (d Jiia/il, was eiunpelled 
I ■ his siil.|t.iis to .ilidieati the tliioiic in f'aeoiir o( In, infant siiir an 
I M 'll the iiioii siiioiilai as In h id soiiK tinie before icsjgiied the erown 
I t I'oi iiiiral III lai our of Ills daiialilor. I lorina Mai la di' (ilorm. 'W'lnui 
Ih'l'o foinimd to I'.iiro]!',. lie lesoUod to .i.stut lus d.iiinhier's rights, 
wl'nli liad been usurped 111 Iton Mi;_oit!. soldniswer,’ seeretly eiihsled 
in I Ian,,' .ind longlami, the iilagees Irom I'orltigtil and Itiaral weie 
foiimd into legiinenls, ami. allei some delay, ,i respeetalile nrnianielit 
was eolheied in the A/.oies. whiiii had remained l.ulhful to Donna 
Jluii.i. I’edro resolieil lo inyade the iioilliot I’orliig.il; he landed 
near I tporto, and m.ide luinsJI ni.ister ot llmt city, hat his fuither 
Ojier.iyoiis were crainjied liy the w ,int of money, ami of ilie niuiuliom 
ol war, Oporto was inyebted In Don Miguil, .ind lor several inonllis 
theconlisl between the two hiotliois was ciinhneil to the drsnUory 
operations of a siege. At length, in the siininier of IHAf, Itim 1‘edio 
eniiusted the eommaml ol his nasal loiee to Adiiiir.d Na|iier, this 
gallant offieer, alter haling l.inded a diMhinii of the army in the prn- 
viiiee, sought Don Miguel's fleet, thnugh superioi in iiuiuhei ol shija, 
men, ami weight of metal, he altmked a wall sneli energy that in a 
short lane all the large vessids helongiiii; to the usurper struck tiaur 
colours. rias hrilluiiit success, followed hy the ea]ittire of Lislion, 
which yielded to Pedro's forces with little dilKctiily, and the leeogni- 
tion ot the young queen hy the prineipal powers ot Hiirope, (nov, d 
futiil lo Miguel’s cause. Alter some f.iiot allcnipth at proliaetisl lesi,- 
faiice, he nhiuidoned the struggle, and sought shelter in J/.ily. 

lion Pedro's death, wlitch soon followed las iriuniph, did lailo 

i 
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injury to the constitutional cause. His daughter retains the crown; 
the was married first to the prince of Leuchtenbeig, who did not long 
turrive his nuptials; her second ImsLand is Prince Ferdinand of Saxe 
OoLurg, nearly allied to the queen of Great Britain. 

Several disturbances in the Papal States gave the French a pretext 
for seizing the citadel of Ancona, which gave just grounds of oflFence 
to Austria. But neither party wished to hazard the perils of war. 
Tlie jK)pe excommunicated all the liher.ils in his dominions, but was 
mortified to find that ecclesiastical censures, once so formidable, were 
now ridiculous. When the French evacuated Ancona, he was obliged 
to hire a body of Swiss troops for his personal protection, and the pay 
of these mercenaries almost ruined his treasury. To such a low estate 
is the jiapal power now reduced, which was once supreme in Europe, 
and exorcised unlimited sway over the consciences and conduct of 
potentates and nations. 

The attention of the first Reformed Parliament of Great Britain 
was chiefiy engrossed by domestic affairs. In consequence of the con¬ 
tinued agiarian disturbances in Ireland, a coercive statute was passed, 
containing inanv severe cnaftmciits; but at the s,ame time, the Irish 
Church wa.s foiccd to make some saciifices, a tax for ecclesiastical 
purjioses was levied on its levenues, aiid the number of bishoprics was 
diminished. 

But imasures of still gieater importance soon occupied the atten¬ 
tion of paili.imi’iit; the charter of the B.iiik of England was renewed, 
on terms adv.inl.igeous to the cmiiiliv, the East India Company was 
dcpiived of its exclusive comiiiereial piivileges, and the trade to 
llliidustan and Cliiii.i thrown ojicn; hut the company was jierinitted 
to retain its Icriitorml sovereignty. Finally, a plan was adopted for 
the uholilioii of Wi'st India sl.ncn, the service of the negro was 
changed into apprcnliceshiji for a limited period, and a comjiensation 
of twenty imllimis was voted to the pi.inters. There was a verv active 
though not a veiy l.irge section of the House of Commons dissatisfied 
with the limited extent of change produced by the Reform Bill; they 
demanded much greater innovations and th#y succeeded in exciting 
feelings of diM-onlcnt in the lower d.isses of the community. Popular 
discoiileiit was not confined to England, it was general throughout 
Europe, hut fortunately no serious elTorts were made to disturb the 
public tranquillity. 

The second session of liie Reformed Parliament was rendered 
incmoralde h\ the pas-sing of an act for nltering the .administration of 
the I’oor laiws, which vvas very fiercely attacked outside the walls of 
Parliunicnt. It was, liovvever, generally supported by tlie leading men 
of all parties, though its enactment greally weakened the popularity 
of tlie ministers. The cabinet was itself divided respecting the policy 
to he pursued towards Ireland, and the disKasions respecting the 
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regulation of the Church, and tlic renewal of the Coercion Bill, in that 
country, arose to such a height, tliat scToral of the niinisfry resigned. 
Lord Melbourne succeeded Earl Grey as premier, but it sens generally 
believed tluit the king ss-as by no means pleased with the change; and 
that on the Irish Cliurch question, he was far from being satisfied with 
the line of conduct pursned bv his ministers. In the month of 
November, the death of Ear! S[K'ncer removed I.orrl .tllhorp, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to the House of Ixirds, and rendered 
some new modifications necessary. The king took ndvnntagc of the 
opportunity to dismiss the iniiiisten. an express nas sent to summon 
Sir Robert Peel from the t'onlineiit to iissume the office of premier; 
and the duke of Wellington, «bo bad administered the govi riiment in 
the interim, was ajipoinicd foreign seeretarv Parli.unenr was imme¬ 
diately dissolved, and the lliree kingdoms were iigil.ited by a Molent 
explosion of part) spirit. A tithe .itfi.iv m Ireland, nlmli ended with 
the loss of life, su]iplied the opponents of the muiisin i\ith a pretext 
for rousiii:' the passions of the petihaiitrv in tluit eountiv, and of this 
thev av.iiicd flieuiselvos so i iVcclu.dlv. Ilial the ministeri.ii caiidid.ites 
were defeated m almost ei erv election. 

While the counirv a.i-s ,iii\ionsl) ssaitirig the result of the struggle 
between the rival polilie.il parties, bolh liouses of parliament were 
burned to the ground. Tills event at fiisl eteiied '■ome nl.irm, but it 
was soon allavtal, for the ctiuse of tlie fire was ele.irlv pioied to be 
accidental. When P.arliament met, >ir Kolierl 1’eel's ealniiet was found 
to be in a minoritv in the House of (Vimmoiis, The jiremier howiwcr 
persevered m spite of hostile iiiajonlies, iiiitil he was di (isited on tho 
question of the Irish ('huroli, win a he ami liis colleagues reslgru d The 
Melhoiiriie (abiiict w.is restoreil. wiili the remarkable < \eepimn of l.ord 
Brougli. nil, whose place as t'irm< ell..i was sup[die.| b\ l.onl ('..ttenliain. 

On the death of his hiothei. Dim C.irlo.s, after a i.iin altimpi to 
assert lus claims, was drnen from Spain into I’ortugil, atid so rlosdy 
pursued th.it he was torci ri to l.ike lefiigi on board an Ibiglisli sliip of 
war. He came to Ixnidon, where si reral ahnrtne i (forts w' ri m.idc 
to induce him to abandon Ins pri'teiiMons. Hut in the mean time liis 
pai1is.iiis in tlic Biscavaii pros mces li.id organacd a fonTiiiliible revolt, 
under a bnive leader, Zumalaearregui, .ind a jiriost named Mi riiio, 
Don Carlos sieerttly quitted I.oiidon, passed tbroiigli I'ranee in dis¬ 
guise, and appeared at the load of the insurgents. A quadriipaitite 
treaty was coneluded between .'spam, Portugal, France, and Fnol.ind, 
for supporting the righos of the infant queen. It was agreed ih.it 
France should guard the frontiers, to prevent the C.irlists from n reiv¬ 
ing any aid bv land; that England should watch the iiorihirn en.vsi; 
(md that Portugal should aid the Queen of Spain with a b.«Iy of 
auxUiary troops if necensarr. 

Notwithstanding these arrangements, the Carlisis were generally 

\ 2 
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successful, nnd, at length, the court of Madrid applied to England for 
direct assistance. This was refused; hut permission was given to raise 
an auxiliary legion of ten thousand men in the United Kingdom, the 
command of which was intrusted to Colonel Evans. But the effect 
produced hy this force was far inferior to what had been expected; in 
the dilapidated state of the Spanish finances, it was found difficult to 
supply the legion with pay, provisions, and the munitions of war. A 
revolution at Madrid, which rendered the form of government very 
democratic, alienated the King of the French from the cause of the 
Spanish i[U(’cn, and the war lingered, without any prospect of restored 
tranquillity. At the end of its second year of service the British 
legion was disbanded, and the Spanish government and its auxiliary 
force parted with feelings of mutual dissatisf.iction. 

After the departure of the legion, the Carlists weary of the war, 
cntciod into negotiations with the queen regent, and returned to their 
allegiance. Carlos was again compelled to become an exile; hut 
defeat could not break liis spiiit, and he continued to declaie himself 
the rightful heir to the Spanish crown, though rejected by the people, 
and disavowed by the other sovereigns of Europe. Spain, however, 
was too disorganized for tr.aiiquillity to he easily restored; the queen 
regent endeavoured, with more good will than ahilitv, to reeoneile 
contending faetioiis; hut her efforts proved unavailing, and, wearied of 
her situation, she resigned the regetiey in the summer of 11140. 

I he jienplc of I'.ngl.aud generally felt little interest in the .affairs of 
Spain, piihlic attention was principally directed to the state of Ireland 
nnd Caimd.i. The great Irish questions discussed in parliament were, 
the lelorm of the corjiorations on the same plan that had been adopted 
in the leforin of the English and fvotch corporations; the regulation 
of tithes, and the establishment of a prosision for the poor; but the 
different views taken liy the majorities in the Houses of Commons 
and Lords prevented the conclusion of any final arrangements. In 
Canada, the descendants of the old French settlors, for the mo it part 
bigoted and ignorant, viewed with great dissatisfaction the superiority 
to vsliirli the English settlers had attained, in consequence of their 
knowledge, spirit, and enterprise; they attrilmted this pre-eminence 
to the partinlity of the government, and, instigated by designing 
demagogues, clamoured for constitutional changes little short of a 
recognition of tlit ir independence. Their demands were refused, and 
the deludi'd (*nnndians were persuaded to hazard a revolt. After a 
brief struggle, the insurgents were reduced, and since the termination 
of the rcMilt, Cppcr and Low er Canada have been united into (me 
province by an act of the British legislature. 

Oreat emlmtTassment was produced in the commercial world by 
the failure of the American banks, which rendered many leading 
merchants and traders unable to fulfil their engagements, Thejcaiws 
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WM »eniiibly felt in England, where'it greatly checked the speculations 
in rail-roads, which perhaps were beginning to be carried to a perilous 
extent; the manufacturing districts suffered most sererely, but the 
pressure gradually abated, and trade began to flow in its accustomed 
channels. Parties were so nicely balanced in the British parliament, 
that no measures of importance could be arranged; a further gloom 
was thrown over the discussions by the increasing illness of the king, 
and the certainty that its termination must be fatal. 'William IV'. 
died on tlic niomiiig of tbe 20th of June, l)ld7i sincerely regretted by 
every class of bis subjects. During the sc\en years that he s\va_\cd 
the scejtre, England enjoied tramjuillily boili at home and abroad; it 
was the only reign in Itiiiisli history iii which (here was no execution 
for liigh treason, and no foreign w.ir. 


Sec iion IV.— Shtte (f Kuroj'i’ the livioti <>f 

ricto/'M. 

The Princess Vietoriu, daughter of (he late duke of Kent, siuoccdcd 
her uiiele on the British throne, ami her aeceetsion was haded nilh the 
favour naturally sliown to a young and inteiestnig queen Her 
coronatioiiwascilebratedwilhgre.it eiitliusiasni, a ]mhlie iiioees-ion 
from Buckingham P.il.ice to Westminster Aldiey ivas suh^tituti.l for 
the old form of merely rrossing from \\'estinins(ei Hull to (lie Aidiey; 
and tins manifestalion of .1 desire to gi.ilifi the jn ople hy gi'ing tfiem 
a share in the solemnity was rfceiied with nieiited thankfulness. 
Europe seemed at this (lenud to Imre cnti'red on an age of Iranquillily 
and repose. ’I’liere were indeed some distuibaiiei s in Sji.nn, .1 little 
discontent in I’urtugal, and yalousn s of tin designs of Ifussi.i m most 
of the western courts, but Fninee, wlneli had i xi ited so nun li uneasi¬ 
ness 111 the preceding reign, seemed at leliglli lo hale berome quiet, 
and the dvii.ist> of Louis I'iulipjie to be fnndy esiablislied. Ihigl.nid 
was on tile whole contented, though some syin]itoius of mi a|)pii)ai liiiig 
Comnieri lal crisis appeared hutli 111 the money market .end in the trading 
distriets, which was greatly aggiai.lied hy the iimbilit) or reliielancc 
of tlie American slates to discharge the obligations winch they had 
contracted with British capitalists and nureliaiils. 'I’he extent of this 
evil was not knowu when the queen was united in m.irri.ige to her 
cousm, Ptincc Albert of Saxe Coburg, a union which lias prowd 
productive of the greatest domestic felicity to the parties, and gem ral 
satisfaction to the empire. 

A revolt in the C'aiimlas was the first event which seriously dis¬ 
turbed the public tranquillity; it was niised principally by tin' Cana¬ 
dians of French descent and some discontented spirits in the upper 
province; but it was also fostered by adventurers from the I iiited 
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State*, who, under the pretence of »ynip«thij5ing with the patriot*, 
Bought a gratification of their barharous possioni for strife and plunder. 
A proclamation was issued by the President of the United States. 
Btrictly forbidding such violations of neutrality; but it was not easy 
to restrain the passions of a large section of the Americans, anxious to 
plunge their country into a war with Great Britain, and to avail 
themselves, .is a pretext, of a strip of territory which was equally 
claimed by the state of Maine and the British colony of New Bruns¬ 
wick. fortunately, the statesmen on both sides of the Atlantic were 
alike averse to an unnatural war between two nations speaking the 
same language and descended from the same common stock; the pen 
of the diplomatist was preferred to the sword of the warrior, and after 
a profnreted negotiation, extending over several years, the Boundary 
Question was finnllv arranged hy Lord Ashburton, w ho was charged 
with a special mission to 'Waslniigton for the puipose. In the midst 
of these disputes, a war which aiosc between France and the republic 
of Mexico was teniiiiuited by llic mediation of England; but internal 
tranquillity was not restored to Central America, and the relations 
betw een the new states established in that ijuaiter of the globe arc 
likely to eontinue long in an unsatisfaelory condition. 

The couit of Persia, acting under the influence of the Russian 
amlassadoi, ciiiiced a deteniiiiiation to interfere in the affairs of 
Afgliaiiistuii, and an army was sent to besiege Herat; as this seemed 
like ly to Icitii to the estahlishmeiit of an iiitiueiice hostile to England 
on the fioiitiers of our Indian eiiipire, our ambassador was direitcd to 
leave Persia, and measures were taken to render the British interests 
paramount at tlic court of Cabul. Tins led to the Afghan war, which, 
as well as (lie Chiiusc war, will be more ajipropriately noticed in the 
chapters on tolouial history, ISomecolonial difficulties winch arose in 
Jiuiiaica laid a more diiect iiitluenco on the govemment of England; 
the hill winch the ministers introduced for regulating the legislature 
of lliiit country was virtually njected in the House of Commons, upon 
which Lord Alelbounie and Ins colleagues tendered their resignations. 
Sir Robert Peel received the queen’s cotuniands to form an administra¬ 
tion; but some difficulties nrisiiig from Her Majesty’s reluctance to 
part with the liulies of her household, Lord Melbourne’s cabinet wa» 
reinstated. But from this time the Melbourne ministry> quite out¬ 
numbered in the Ixirds, and very feebly Bupp«pted in the Common*, 
showed a deficiency of Strength, which rcniSip^ it inadequate to 
grapple with the increasing difficultic's of tlie empire. Large hodia* 
of people Calling themselves Chartists assembled in various parts erf the 
country; but no evil consequuices followed, except at Birmingham, 
where three house* were destroyed during a formidable riot, and at 
Newport, where a gcnikman named Frost led the mob to attack the 
censtiuiud authorities. Frost was arrested and transported for ixk; 
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-jout twentr of liis delnded foHowfrs fell in a conflict with the army 
■nd police. It was perhaps owing to the cicitcnient produced by these 
CTenta among the working classes, tliat one or two attempts were 
made by insane persons on the life of the queen; they, however, only 
•cmed to produce the strongest professions of attachment to her person 
and government from all classes trf her subjects. 

Hanover, which had been united to England since the accession of 
the house of Brunswick, was sepamted from it when Queen Victoria 
came to the throne, as the S.ilic law, pscluding females from the 
sovereignty, has Wen long cstablislieil in most of the principalities of 
Germany. The duke of Cumlterlaiid, son of George III., became 
king oi Hanover, and imnicdiatcly after taking possession of liis 
throne, set aside some constitutional ilianges bicli bad lir cn introdneed 
by \\ illium It. Some diss<»ti''f.ictioii arose from this return to the 
old ststeni; but it rvas not of long continu.inee, as ibe Diet of the 
German jinnees decided m f.nour ot the king, «)ien an iqqieiil was 
made to tliat inedi.itori.d power. In general it mav l>e 'aid of the 
Germ.ill slates, that they me ronlented wilti liaviiig obtained adniini- 
striitne reforms, and arc not anxious for nnv organic ebange^ in tlieir 
form of goiernmcnt. I’iukmii, wbieli at one lime eMiueif a strong 
desire to obtain a represi ntalne eonsiitiition on a Inoad and permanent 
biisi«. b.is for tlie presi nt abandoned ibe demand ; and ttie piilenial 
char.o ter oi ibe government of tbe reigning moiiurib is not likely to 
induce a contented people fo imp()se restrictions upon (be rovul 
autboiiiy. 

Ill Spain tbe cause of a constitutional government came liiutn- 
pbanl out of a long and arduous struggle, but enil dissensions so 
disorganized sotiets, tliat it lias mI bei n lonml impossibb' tfi est.ibllsh 
tranquillity in that country It h, lionever, diffiiult to ib stnlK’the 
state of ]i.titles in tbat distracted countrv, or to diseoM r tbe causes of 
the movements, itisurreetions, and I'eKy revolulmiiH wlinb follow each 
other in bnnentable suecesRinii Tbe Queen-mother, Cbristma, was 
forced to abandon tbe regeniy and tbe guardiansbip of ber tbiugliter, 
the Queen Isabella, and to seek refuge in Fiance. The ( bief piiwcr 
tben devolved on Espartero, duke of Victoria, to wboin tbe successful 
JMUc of tbe struggle against Don Carlos was mainly owing, but in 
the midst of what seemed a prudent and prosperous career, be was 
assailed by a comhlBlition of parties, agreeing in nothing 1ml oppo- 
Btion to his regency, wild, while we write, the issue of the eonltitt is 
tmcertain. 

Canada was scarcely restored to tranquillity when the Cpper and 
Lower Provinces were legislatively united, and a system of eomiliatory 
policy adopted, which has been followed by tbe most bentfieial results. 
The danger of a waw with America, which was eagerly di-stted by the 
tutprincipled ndvertturcr* who came from the United .States to support 
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the patriots, has thus been averted, and the British Colonies in that 
qaarter of the globe seem destined to enjoy a period of long repose 
and uninterrupted tranquillity. The same happy prospects may fairly 
be anticipated for the West India Islands; it was impossible that so 
extensive a change as the total abolition of slavery, and the complete 
emancipation of the negro race, should have been effected without 
some difficulties and perplexities, but happily the crisis has passed 
over without producing any permanent result of evil, and so far as 
the experiment of free labour has been tried, it has proved as success¬ 
ful as the friends of humanity could desire. There are, however, 
cinumstances connected with the cultivation of sugar wh ch may raise 
fjiKincial difficulties, and thus throw an apparent doubt on the prefer¬ 
able nature of fiec labour; hut even these, when closely examined, 
will he found to afford evidence in favour of the emancipation of the 
negroes, and show that a system of slavery is in the end as unprofit¬ 
able as it is flagrantly unjust. 

An event, which .at one period would have excited general com¬ 
motion, passed over in France with little excitement or notice. In 
deference to the wishes and opinions of a large body of his sulijccts, 
Louis I’liihppe resolved to biing tlu' iianains of llie Fmperoi X.ipoleon 
to Fans, for intennent, aj'plic.vlnni being made to tiie Hiitisli tiovcin- 
rnent, permission was gianled as a mailer of eouise, and the King of 
tlie Fiiaidi sent bis own son on tins nnwion to ISt. Helena. The 
remains of the empeior were ti.insferred to France, and baling been 
borne in piociwioii tlnoiigli F.nis, weie pbued in a temporaiy tomb 
until a pioper maiisoli nm could be erected foi ibeir leception. As 
ibis cieiit seemed to provi' lliat the Fieneb nation still rclaiiie<l its 
attacbment to llic family ol llieir foimer einjieior, l.ouis I'l.onap.irte, 
a nephew of X.ipoleon, was imiuied to ni.ike an attempt foi llic impe- 
lial tbloiie. Alleiided In a few followeis be raised Ins st.iiid.ird at 
Iloulogiie, but 110 one appealed willing to join in Ins insane .itlenipt, 
and be was e.isilv made jnisoner liy the autlioiities. On Ins tii.il it 
appeared that the young man was the dupe of an ovcr-lie.iti d imagi¬ 
nation; bis life was mereifully spand, but it was deemed jirudeiit to 
eontliie him lor tlic romaimlei ol Ins days to the castle of il.im. 

Fier since the sueeessfiil issue of tlie (ireek reiclution, it seemed 
ns if the Turkish empire was gradu.dly sinking into ruin; Mohammed 
All, padia of Fgvpt, not only rendered himself ind^jgpendeut, but annexed 
Kyrm lo his dominions, and menaced the other Asiatic provinces of 
the .'■ultan. As these circumstnneos might have enahled l{u.ssia to 
aceomplish the seheracs of aggrandizement at the exjiensc of Turkey, 
wliich were known to he entertained by the cabinet of St. I’etcrs- 
burgli, a conventioh was executed at Ijondon, between the representa¬ 
tives of Austria, I’russia, and England, for arranging, by their armed 
iiitiTveotion, the question at issue between the .'Sullau and bis 
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powerful vassal. France refused to accede to this treaty, and a large 
party in that country sought to take advantage of that criiia and excite 
a war against England. Ix>uis Philippe was, however, too prudent a 
monarch to encounter the risk of hostilities; he merely protested 
against any injury being done to the packi of Egypt, and then rcinained 
a quiet spectator of the course of events. Mohammed Ali, in the 
hope of receiving aid from France, at hrst refused to accept the terms 
proposed by the Convention, hut the vigorous operations of the Uritish 
squadron sent to the cojist of Syria, soon convinced him that iiis ruin 
would bo the issue of a protracted contest. 11c ivcccpud the mediation 
of the allies, and noiniiiallv returned to Ins allcgi.incc. Advantage was 
taken of these circumstances to aiiielioi.ilc the eouiiilion of tlic various 
Chrisfinii populations subject to the Sultan, and the tyranny which 
the Mohammedans had cierused over them during a long course of 
centuries w.as formally aholi-liod. 

T!ip wi'akncss iif tlie Midbmiriic c.ibinet in the House of Commoul 
was grr,illy increased by the results of sever.il isobiletl elections; the 
vacaiuics accident.dlv prodiueil in vaiimis pl.iei's were in so mam cases 
filled up by their advers,tries, that the imiiisli rial majoiilv, i)n;;iually 
small, was virtually annihil.it. li At the same time the commercial 
distiess of the country vvtis fdt to be rajudlv iiieieasing, imd the 
revenue became d.iily more inadeiju.ile to mn t the exjieiidiliirc of 
the country. As a reinedv for these finaneial dilfieultii's, it was pro¬ 
posed to impose a fixed dut\ on the rinporlalnm of foreign loni, and 
to diiniiiisli tiie dift'ercntial dutiis between fueigli and coloin.d liiiibcr 
and sugar. Those nica.sures were not .iccept.dile to ihe majoiity of 
the House of Commons; a vote of iv.mt of confidence in ministers vviui 
carried, and the cabinet was of conise drn.’ii to chouse hetwceil 
immediate resignation and a dissoUuion of I’.n liameiit. 

Few eleetions ]iroduced a gieati i cliang.- m the rel.ilive strength of 
parlies than that which onsuul. In .ill the .ogi i< ultural distinls, and 
in many of the manufacturing towns, l.ord ,'lelbmirne’s siijijioi(ers 
were completely defeated, and the inajontv ag.iinst tin' c.ilnm t v>as 
increased to nearly a Ininilred votis Of course, wlnii tlie rn-w I’.tilia- 
inent assembled, the ministers were foreed to r. -ign, and tlie leins of 
]iower were tninsferred to their opponents. new adniiniHlration 
was formed under the auspices ol ."sir Holnit I'eel and the Miike of 
M'ellinpton; but without producing anv violent di.uige in tin toreign 
or ciomeBtic policy of ^ country 
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HISTORY OF COLONIZATION. 


In order to avoid frequent interruptions in the course of the mirratire, 
it lias been deemed advisable to reserve the account of the principal 
European colonies for the close of the volume, and thus to bring before 
the render one of the most remarkable features in modern history. 
Colonics ncre indeed established in ancient times, and in the preceding 
volume of the Manual we have given a full account of those founded 
by the Giceks and (‘artliaginiaiis; but the discovery of anew world 
gave an extraordinary impulse to emigration, and produced one of the 
most striking series of events in tlie annals of mankind. The subject 
naturally divuleg itself into two great parts—the European colonies 
in the Western, and those in the Eastern world; and to the former 
we shall first direct our attention. 


T//e E/tahlislnneyit of the Spaniard! in Mexico. 

lilMliliLniXY after the discovery of America, the firat Spanish colony 
was estalilislied in llisjmiiioia, better knoun liy the more modern 
name of St. llonuiigo. The Queen Isabella bud given .strict orders 
to protect the Indians, and bad issued a proclamation prolubiling the 
Spaniards from eoinpelling them to work. The natives, who consi¬ 
dered exeniption from 1ml us supienie felicity, re'sisted every attempt 
to induce them to labour for lure, and so many Spaniaids fell victims 
to the diseases peeuliar to the eliiiiate, that hands were wanting to 
work the mines or till llie soil. A system of compulsory labour was 
therelore adopleil .dmost by necessity, and it was soon extended, until 
the liidmiis uere reduced to bopelesss slavery. The mines of iiispa- 
iiioln, ulien first discovered, were exceedingly j)roductive, and the 
riches inquired hy the early adieiiturers uttructed fresh Crowds of 
greedy hut enterpiising settlers to its shores. The hardships to which 
the Imhuiis were sulijteted, rapidly decreased their nuiiihers, and in 
the same proportion dimiiiislied the profits of the adventurers. It 
was therefore lesnlved to seek now settleinents^ the island of i’uerto 
llieo was annexed to tlie Spanish dominions, and its unfortunate 
inhuhiuinis were subjected to the same cruel tyranny os the natives of 
Uispaniol.i, Till' island of Cuba was next conquered; though it is 
seven hundred miles in length, and w.as then densely populated, such 
was the uiiwarlike character of the inhahitaiit.«, that three hundred 
Sjianiaids were sulfineiit for its total luhjugutioD. 
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More inportant conquest* were opened bjr the intrepidity of Baiboo 
who had founded a tmitil settienvent on the Isthmus of Dariea. 
Uavinf; learned from an Indian cazique that there existed a rery wealthy 
kingdom on the borden of a groat ocean, be sent to ilispotiiola for 
reinforcements, and proceeded through the dangerous defiles and rocky 
chains which trarerse the isthmus tonurds the frontier* of the unknown 
golden region. At length he reached the top of a mountain, which 
oommanded a riew of the wide expanse of the Pacific (.loean, and 
lifting up his hands to heaven, retnrned thanks to <iod for having 
made bint the instrument of a discovery so honourable to his country 
and to iiimself. He recened such inforniation respecting the strength 
of the nation, whose fume had induced him to undertake this perilous 
joumi V, that he deemed it iirudciil to lead hack his (oHoivcru, bat 
he first obtained from tin- ueiglibouring ciirnjurs a greater iiinuunt 
of treasure than had yet been olilaiiicd by any S|i,iuisli expedition in 
tlie New World. In the incan time tbe cruilues with which the 
Indians were treated, rousi il tlie sy nip.ulmt of the nnssioiiiiru's who 
had been sent out for thi irconvi rsuni. I^as (':isas, especially, appealed 
not only to Ins sovereign, but to all Cbrislmii lairojie ; and su< ii wo* 
the effict of his cbi*|Ueiire, that a eliaiige of sysleiii was promised. 
L'nfortunately, L.is Casus, iii his aiixiety to ri hese one suft'enug nu-e, 
inflicted njual misery on another, be pioposed tb.it negroes sbould be 
imported from Africa to do the woik of the Iiidmiis, and thus laid the 
foundation of the infamous sl.ive trade, wbieli still coniiiiues to uulntge 
humamiy. 

At length the Spaniards began to prejiare an cx|'edilion for esla- 
blisliing tlieir eniyiire on the .‘Vinenean coriliiient , an iiniiiinient was 
organi/id in Cub.i, and tin’ eomiuaml intrusted to Piimindo (’orli’Z, s 
comni.uider possessing gre.it skill and bravery, but aiuiieious iiiul rruel 
even beyond the general .ivi rage o( bis eountryineii at that period. 
On the 2nd of .April, l.’il!). tins bold adventurer entered the liaibimr 
of .“si Ju.m de I Ion, on the roast ol A ucatiin. Ilv means nl a leinale 
captive be wav enabled to (lyieii eonimunieations with the nauvis; iiiul 
liiey, instead of opposing the intriiiue of these fat.d guests into their 
country, assisted them in all tbeir operations with an alacrity ot winch 
they too soon had reason to repent. The Mrxicans had attained a 
pretty high degree of einlixation; they had a regular goserninent, a 
system of law, and an rstahlislu d piiesihood ; they recorded e'eiita hr 
a species of picture-writing, not so jierfc-ct as the Isgyjili.iii sislnii ot 
liicroglvphics, hut which, iievertlulcss, admitted more nimutciicss and 
particularity thou is generally imagined; their architictural structures 
were remarkable for their strength and Iwauty; they had advanred so 
far in science a* to construct a pretty accurate culeiidur, and ilay 
possessed conmderahle skill, not only in the useful, but nbo in the 
onuimeiital art* of life. Cortez saw that such a nation must Im treated 
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differenrtj from the nide savages in the islands; he therefore concealed 
bis real intentions, and merely demanded to he introdnccd to the 
sovereign of the country, the Emperor Monteiuma, 

The Indian caziques were unwilling to admit strangers possessed 
of such formidnhte weapons as muskets and artillery into the interior 
of their country; and Montezuma, who was of a weak and cowardly 
disposition, was still more reluctant to receive a visit from strangers, 
of whose prowess he had received an exaggerated description. He 
therefore resolved to temporize, and sent ambassadors to Cortez with 
rich presents, declining the proposed interview. But these magnificent 
gifts only served to increase the rapacity of the Spaniards; Cortez 
resolved to temporize; he changed his camp into a permanent settlement, 
which subsequently grew into the city of Vera Cruz, and patiently 
watched from his intrenchments the course of events. lie had not 
long continued in this position, when he received an embassy from 
the Zempoallans, n tribe which had been long discontented with the 
government of Montezuma. He immediately entered into a close 
alliance with these disaffected subjects, sent an embassy to Spain to pro¬ 
cure a ratification of his powers, and sot fire to his fleet, in order (hat his 
companions, deprived of all hope of escape, should look for s-afety only 
in victory. Having completed his preparations, he marched through 
an unknown country to suMiie a nnglity eiii|)ir(‘, with a force amounting 
to five hundred font, fifteen linrscnien, and six pieces of artillery. 
His first hostile encounter was nith the TIascaliins, the most warlike 
race in Mexico; their country "as a repulilic, under the protection of 
the empire, and they fought with the furv of men animated by a love 
of freedom. But nothing could resist tlic superiority which ihcir fire¬ 
arms gave the Spaniards; the TIasealans, after several defeats, \ielded 
themselves as va-ssals to the crown of Spain, and engaged to assist 
Cortez in all his future operations. Aided liv six thousand of those 
new allies, he advanced to Cliolula, a town of great importance, where, 
by Montezuma's order, ho "as roceired with open professions of 
friendship, « hilc plans were secretly devised for his destruction. Cortez 
discovered tlie plot and punisheil it by the mas.sacre of six thousand 
of the citizens; the rest were so terrified, that, at the command of the 
Bpaniard, they returned to their usual occupations, and treated with 
the utmost respect the men wliose hands were stained with the blood 
of their countrymen. 

As n picture of national prosperity long since extinct, we shall here 
insert the description given by Cortes in his despatches to the Spanish 
monarch of the ancient citv of Tlascal.a, which still exists, though 
much decayed. “This cifv is so extensive, so well worthy of admi¬ 
ration, that alihmigh 1 omit much that I could say of it, I feel assured 
that the little I shall say will he so.iroely credited, since it is larger 
than Hrannda, and much stomgrr, and contains as many fine houpGi 
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md M much larger population than that citj did at the time of its 
a^orr; and it u much better supplied with the products of the earth, 
„ach as corn, and with fowls and game, from the rivers, various 
kinds of vegetables, and other erccllent articles of foo<l. There is in 
this city a market, in which every day thirty thousand peojde are 
engaged in buying and selling, besides many otiier merchants who are 
scattered about the city. The market contains a great variety of 
articles both of food and clothing, and all kinds of shoes for (he 
feet; jewels of gold and silver, and precious stones, and orimmeuts of 
feathers, all as well arranginl as they can possibly he found in any 
public squares or markets in the world. There is much earthenware 
of every style and a good quality, equal to the best of Spmisli iiianu- 
facture. Wood, e-oal, edilile niid meilieiiiiil plants, are sold in gieat 
quantities. There are houses where they wasli and shave the liei«U ns 
barbers, and also for baths. Finally, there is found among them a well 
regulated police; the people are rational and well dispose-d, and 
altogether greatly superior to the most civilixcd Afiiciin nation.” 

Ad<l to tills the description of the neighbouring Mate of Cliolula:— 
“The inhabitants are hetier clothed than tlie TIascalans in some 
respects, as the superior eLis8< s of eitiiens all wear cloaks over tlieir 
other dress; similar in shape, material, and bordering, to tliose of 
Afric.a, hut unlike them in being proviiled with jioekets. .Since the 
late troul.les they have lieen and eoiUiiiue true and obedient vassals of 
your Majesty, |verforiiiiiig whatever is required of them in vour royal 
name, ond 1 loiiieve they will rem.im so here.ifier. ’I’his state is very 
fertile under cultivation, as there is niucli land, most of which is well 
watered; and the exterior of the eilv is more beautiful than any in 
Spain, as it coiiluiiifl many towers, and is situated on a jihnii. And 
1 assure your .Majesty, llial 1 hiivi' cuunltsl from a mosque nr teiiijile 
four hundred mosques and as many towers, all of whieli are of mosquei 
in this city. This city is imne suitable for the .''jiiiiimrds to iiilmint 
than any of the towns we have yet seen, as it has umaciqiied lands 
and water for cattle, wliieh none of the others have that we h ive sun; 
and the multitude of people who dwell in the other places is so great, 
that there is not a haiid’sdjre idth of land whnh is not cultivated.'' 

From C'holuhi, Corte/ advanced towards the city of Mexico, and 
bad almost reached its g.iles before the feeble .Montexumn h.id d. ter- 
mined whether he sloiulil receive him as a friend or as an piiemv. After 
tome hesitation, Montezuma went forth to meet Cortez, witii all the 
magnificence of Ivarbarous jKirade, and granted the Spaniards a I'siging 
in the capital. 

But notwithstanding his apparent triumph, the situation of Cortez 
tM one of extraordinary danger and [lerplexity. lie w.xs in ;i my 
arronnded by a lake, the bridges arid causeways of which might eaoly 
% broken; and hu little baud, thus cut off from ail communication 
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wkh iti siliei, inu*t tben bare fallen rictim* to wperiar nmabere. 
To avert tbis danger he adopted the bold resolution of seizing Mon¬ 
tezuma as a faottage for bis safety, and he actually brought him a 
{stsoner to the Spanish quarters. Under pretence of gratifying the 
monarch's curiosity to see the structure of European vessels, the 
Spaniards built two brigantines, and launched them on the lake, thus 
securing to themsolves the means of retreat in case of any reverse of 
fortune. 

The ostensible pretext for this act of violence was that a cazique, 
named Qualpo|M)ca, had slain sevenil Spaniards in the city of Nautecal 
or Almena. The account which Cortez gives of the transaction is too 
singular to be omitted, especially as bis dispatches are utterly un¬ 
known in this country. It will he seen that be never gives Monte¬ 
zuma, or ns be wTites the name, Muteezuma, the title of king or 
emperor, hut speaks of hitn ns if his right to royalty liad been 
sacrificed from the moment that the .‘Spaniards, had landed in his 
country. 

“Six days having passed, most powerful Prince, since I entered the 
great city of Temixtitan [Mexico3, and having seen some things in it, 
though but a few compared with what tlicre was to be seen and noted, 
it seemed to me, judging from these tliing«, and frorii what I had 
observed of the country, th.it it would subserve the interests of your 
Majesty and our own seeuritv if jMiiti czuina was m my power, and not 
wholly free from restraint, in order that lie might not he diverted 
from the resolution and willing spirit which he showed in the serviee 
of lour Majesty, especially ,is we Siiani.inls were soinewhat trouble¬ 
some and ditficult to please, h st Fm ling iiiinoied on any oceasion, he 
should do us some serious injiirv, and even might cause .ill inemory of 
US to peri-ti, in the exercise ot his great powei. It also appeared to 
me that if lie was under iiiv control, ,ill tlie countries that were subject 
to him would l>e more easily brought to the knowledge and service of 
your Miijesty, as afterwards actualli happened. I n solved, tlicrelore, 
to take him and ])hu'c him in ni> ipiarteis, which were of great 
strenglh; and revolving in my niinil how this could be effected 
without occasioning any tnniult or disturbance, 1 recollected what 
the othoer whom I had left in conim.ind in Vera tVuz. had written me 
conceriiiiig the occurrences in the city of Almeri.i, which I have already 
related, and which, ns he was informed, hsd .ill taken place in pursu¬ 
ance of orders from Muteciuinn, Having used the precaution to 
station guards nt the corners of the streets, 1 went to ihe palace of 
Muteoruina, as 1 had before often done, to visit him; and after con¬ 
versing with him in a sportive manner on agreeable topics, and receiving 
at his hands some jewels of gold, and one of his own daughters, 
together with several daughters of bit nobles for some of my company, 
I thca said to him, ‘that 1 hod been iufortned of what had taken {dace 
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B -die city «f Naatec*] or Almeria, and the fate of the Spaiiiurdii, who 
iMd been killed there; that (^mlpopoca allied in defence of his 
eoadoct, that whatever he had done was in pntaaanoe of oiders from 
hiin, which, as hk raasel, he could sot disregard; that I did not 
belieTe it was so, hot nerertheleas, in order to dear himself from the 
impatation, it seemed to me proper that he ihoold tend for Qual)>opoca 
and the other principal men of that city, who had been concerned in 
the slaughter of the Spaniards, that the Irulli of the matter might be 
known, and those men ponisbed, by nhich means he would satisfy 
yoirr Majesty of his loyal dispositiou beyond all dispute; lest instead of 
the rewards which your Majesty would order to be given him, the 
reports of these outrages might provoke your >lajc*t\'s anger against 
him, ou account of his havingeoimuiinded the injur}' to be done; since 
I was nell satisfied that the truth was coiilrury to what those men had 
declared. 

The offending eazi(]ue, tjualpopocii, w.is brought to the onpital, m 
our readers are prubahiv aware, .md with bis followers, was loiriil alive. 
C'-ortei tells tins jnirt of the story wiib iiiucb nnn-clc “bo they were 
publicly buruerl in a s'juare of (be city, without ertating any disturb¬ 
ance; mid on the day of iheir eieculioti, as (hey confessed that 
iluteciuma hud directed thorn to kdl the .Spaiiiuids, 1 caused liiin to 
bo put III irons, which threw him into great eonsteriiatioii.” All this 
was iii.tmfestly done merely from the motives abot e intimiited, immely, 
“to subserve the interests o! your Majesty .md our own seountt vi*t 
Cortez bad wtme apprehension lest be might offend rotal sympathies, 
and so, lit respict of bis domeaiioui towuids Montezuma, be wiites to 
the em|Hror — 

“bui li was the kindness of my treiitment towards Inin, and Ins own 
conteuliiieiit with his situation, that when at different times I tempted 
him with the offer of his liherU, heggnig that he wnubl relillii to liis 
palace, he has olten replied that In- was well )>)'.-e-ed sMth his presi nt 
ijuarters, and did not wish to hate thim.as he wanted tiotinng tliin he 
was aecusioinetl to enjoy in his own pahiee, and (hat in eiisi he went 
away, tlieie would lie re.ison to fear the im|K)rlumties ol the loenl 
governors, his vassals might lead him to act against liis own wishes, 
and in opposition to your Majesty, wliile lie desired in every jmssihle 
manner to promote your Majesty's service; that so far he had inliirmed 
them what he desired to have done, and was well conlent to remain 
where he was; and should they wish to suggest any thing to him. he 
could answer that he wa» not at liberty, and thus excuse himself from 
attending to lliera." 

Cortex thus describes the origin.d city of Mexico, wbicb be soon 
afterwards totally destroyed:—“This great city of Temixlitaii [.Mi-xn o] 
is situated in this salt lake, and from the main land to the denser parts 
of it, by whichever route one chooses to enter, the disiiuiec n two 
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leagues. There are four avenues or entrances to the city, all of ivhich 
are formed by artificial causeways, two spears’ length in width. The 
city is os large as Seville or Cordova; its streets, I speak of the prin¬ 
cipal ones, are very wide and straight; some of these, and all the 
inferior ones, are half land and half water, and are navigated by 
canoes. * * • This city has many public squares, in which are 

situated the markets and other places for buying and selling. There 
is one square twice as large as that of the city of Salamanca, sur¬ 
rounded by porticoes, where are daily assembled more than sixty 
thousand souls, engaged in buying and selling; and where are found 
all kinds of merchandise that the world affords, embracing the neces¬ 
saries of life, as, for instance, articles of food, ns well as jewels of 
gold and silver, lead, brass, copper, tin, precious stones, bones, shells, 
snails, and fealliers. There are also exposed for sale wrought and 
unwrouglit stone, bricks burnt and unburiit, timber hewn and unhewn, 
of different sorts. + * * Every kind of merchandise is sold in a 

particular street or quarter assigned to it exclusively, and thus the best 
order is preserved. They sell everything by number or measure; at 
least so far we have not observed them to sell anything by weight. 
There is a building in tlie great squaie that is used os an audience 
house, where ten or twelve persona, who are magistrates, sit and decide 
all controversies tliat arise in the market, and order delinquents to be 
punished. In the same square tliere arc other persons who go con¬ 
stantly about among the people, observing wliat is sold, and tlie 
measures used in selling; and they have been seen to break measures 
that were not true. Tins great city contains a large number of 
temples, or houses for tlieii idols, very handsome edifices, which are 
silunted in the difi'erent distiicts and the suburbs; in the pnncip.al 
ones religious persons of each particular sect are constantly residing, 
for whose use hesubi the houses containing the idols there are other 
convenient liahitations. All these persons dress in black, and never 
cut or comb their hair from the time they enter the priesthood until 
they leave it; and all tlie sons of the principal inhabitants, both nobles 
and respect.ible eilizeiis, arc placed in tlie temples, and wear the same 
dress from the age of seven or eiglit years until they are taken out to 
be mail led; wlncb oeeurs more frequently with the first-born who 
inheiit esl.ites than with the others. The priests arc debarred from 
female society, nor is any woman permitted to enter the religious 
houses. Tliey also abstain from eating certain kinds of food, more at 
some seasons of the year than others. Among these temples tliere it 
one which far surpasses all the rest, whose grandeur of architectural 
details no human tongue is able to describe; for within its precincU, 
surrounded by a lofty wall, there is room enough for a town of five 
hundred fuiuilics. Around (he interior of this indosure there are 
handsome odihees, containing large hails and corridors, in which the 
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religious pmoiu atlaehed to the temple reside. Hiere we fall forty 
to»'ei«, which are lofty and well built, the largest of wbicli has fifty 
steps leading to its main body, and is higher than the tower of the 
principal church at Seville, The stone nod wood of which they are 
constructed ore so well vvrought in evciy part, thnt nothing could h« 
Letter done, for the interior of the chapels containing tlic idols consists 
of curiuus itn-tgen', wrought tn stone, with plaster ceilings, and wood 
work c.irved in relief, and painted with figures ol monsters and other 
objects. All the.se towers are the burial-pl.ices of the nohles, and 
every chapel in them is dedicated to a particular idol, to which they 
pay their dcvotious,” 

Hut danger luipendial ovei Cortes from an uneipceted quarter; the 
governor of Culia, anxious to share in the plunder of .'Heiico, of 
vs hose vsealth, gieat as it ually was. lie had received very esuggernted 
statement.s, sent a new .irniament under the (iimniand of Xarvaes, to 
deprive the conqueror of the fruits of Ins victorv. Cortes, leaving a 
small gariisoa lu Mexico, ni.irihed against Naivaer, and hy a senes of 
prudent <i[ienitions, not onl) overeame him, hut induced Ins followers 
to enlist undei his own hanners. J’liis reiiitorci lueiit was piirliculaily 
valuahle at a time when tlic Mexicans, wearv of ,Spaiii.sh ciueltv 
.md tvraiiiiy, had resohed to make the most desperate efloita for 
expelling the mv.ulers. S< arci ly liad Cortez, leluriied to .Mexico, 
when Ills quart'rs were .itlacked wiiii despeinte fur\ , .and llioiigh 
thousands of the .issailaiils were sliiiii, fn-sh iliousaiids e.igerh liiirried 
forward to take their place At length Cortez hrouL'lil out .Montcziiina 
ill his rovid lohfS oil (he ranijiarls, trusting that Ins iiitliieiice over Ins 
suhjecis would induce ihciii to suspeml hostilities. Itiii the unfor¬ 
tunate eiii[ieror was laorlallv wounded by a missile flung hy one of 
Ins own suhjecis, and Corl''Z, liaving dime eieivtlniig which pnidenco 
and valour roiihl diet.ile, was toned to aharulon the eapilnl. The 
Spaniards suften-d sell reU iii tins i al.iinitnus retreat, tliey lost their 
artillery, animuinlioii, and hagg.ige, together with the gre.iter pint o( 
the treasure for winch tiiev had encountered so in.iiiv |iciiN. A splen¬ 
did victorv at Otiimlia, over the .Mexicans, w lio atteaipted toiiitereept 
them, restored the confidoiiee of the .''p.'iinards, and they real hid the 
fnendiv territories of the 1 lascahnis in sjitety llinmgcollecleii soini- 
reinforcements, and hy judicious arts revised the coumge of his men, 
Cortez once more advanced towards .Mexico, and, hnlting on the 
liordcrs of the lake, ho began to huild some hrigsniines in order to 
attack the citv hv water. While thus engaged, he sucreeili-d m 
detaching many of the neighhouniig cities from their allegiance to the 
new emperor, (iuatimozin, and having obtained some fresli trooj's 
from Hispaniola, he prejeared for a vigorous siege hv Inumlung his 
brigantines on the lake. (Fualimoxin made a gallant resist.un e, and 
repulsed the Spaniards in an attempt to take the city hv storm, hut 
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being nnaWe to resist the slower operations of European tactic*, he 
afttcmptecl to escape over die lake, when ^hit canoe was intercepted by 
k brigantine, and the unfortunate emperor remained a prisoner. As 
Boori as the fate of their sovereign was known, the resistance of the 
Mexicans ceased, and all tlie provinces of the empire imitated the 
example of the capital. Guatimozin was cruelly tortured to extort a 
confession of concealed treasure, and his unfortunate subjects became 
the slaves of their rapacious conquerors. Cortez himself was treated 
with gross ingratitude by his sovereign, whose dominions he bad 
enlarged by the conquest of an empire, and he died in comparative 
obscurity. 

As the history of the course of policy adopted towards Mexico, is 
nearly the same as that which was adopted in all the colonies estab¬ 
lished by Hpain and Portugal, it will he convenient to give here such 
a general outline of its principles as will obviate the necessity of again 
retuniing to the subject. The first thought of the conquerors was to 
propagate the Christian faith in their new dominions, not only from 
motives of bigotry', but in obedience to the sounde.st dictates of pru¬ 
dence. Cortez fiom the veiy coiiinioiiienient K.aw that the best means 
to secure the fidelity of the natnes was to induce them to hecome 
Christians; for the Alcxican system ot idulatn' would have raised an 
insurmountable Imrrier lietween them and the Spaniards, lie and his 
successors were merciless in then exrermination of the -Mexican reli¬ 
gion. The idols were hroKen to pieces and liuriied, the temples levelled 
to the ground, and not a priest was permitted to live. Jlissionaries 
were invited from Europe to aid in the great wotk of civilization, 
between tlie years 1522 and 1545, uumlxTs of monastics came from 
various parts ot the old world to aid in tlie conversion of Mexico. They 
penctruUd the country at every point, proceeding far beyond the limits 
of the military estahlishmonU; they found the minds of the timid 
natives every where prepared for tlie reception of a new creed, being 
persuaded that their nalivc gods had either abandoned them or bad 
been deprived of power, and therefore that it was necessary for them 
to conciliate the deities of their conquerors. The missionaries did not 
hesitate to avail tiiemselves of pious frauds to ensure the triumph of 
Christianity; tliey persuaded tlie ignorant natives that the Gospel had 
been preached in some remote age to their ancestors; they pretended 
that they could discover traces of its symbols and precepts in the 
corruptions of Mexican idolatry, and tliey magsihed everv accidenfnl 
coincidence into n proof of perfect identity between the old and the 
new religion. Thus, they found something like a cross employed w 
• religious sign by tlie Mexican priests, and affected to hail it M a 
WoogBition of the symbol of our salvation. The sacred esgie of the 
Axtecuiu aarved as a plausible introduetton to the worship 9ie 
Holy Bptrit. Many practices unknown to the Boman BitunI weze 
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a4inil(«d and eoaoecratad. Xlmi tbe pooimi of Ui« IndtaM for flowed 
WM indulged by baring oaered wrcatba woni on certain feotirals of the 
diuicb, and chapieU offered on the altaro, Donoee were allowed to 
£unn a part of public worabip, and umiuenicntg of a still more quet- 
tionable character were permitted, even in the interior of churche*. 
These eompromises, combined with the avowed determination of the 
Spaniard) to extirpate polytheism, will enable us to account for the 
vast number of conversions in the first half centun'after the conquest. 
Indeed, if we can hoheve the stulislics of Torqueraadn, no less than 
six milhuus of Indians were baptired by friars of the Franciscan order 
bet ween the vears 1524 and 1540. 

Kor were these converts confined to the lower ranks of the fodians. 
The Mexican nobles who had survived the mussaert' of t'orter, and 
even the royal fanuly of I’ei.mi', winch was long pennitted to retain 
a qualified independence, cnibraced the religion of the Spaniards, 
lx till lochitl, the caziqne of tins ]" liy pniicijialitv, «ho had been the 
fiiithCul ally of Cortex in all hiv eanipaigii<i, dislinguisln d himself 
among the new converts, lie reei ived eitli open iiriiiv the mmiles 
who wue sent to instruct bun, gave tlieni lodgings in Ins palace, and 
was inci ssaiit in Ins appliiMtion to tlieologiral sludies, until Ins tencliers 
certified tb.it he was qualified to biToine an instructor in Ins him. 
Lie then began to preticli to Ins sulijects and to tench tlii'm the liotntsh 
cateclnsiii; liis instructions and liis aiitlioritv won tlierii over in such 
multitudes that it was iinposiilde to ba|ifizi- llieiu individually. They 
were brigaded into bands; the s,niie nanie w.is given to all tlie men 
of tile fame group, and ibi.s ubridgeini nt of tlie ceremony enabled the 
missionaries to receive (liousandii into the church every day. So 
ardent wm. the caiique’s zeal, that lie tliiealened to burn his mother, 
the queen-dowager, alive, il she dnl not at once resign her altacliment 
to the aiii. 1 ' nt idolatry, llis threats or Ins preachings finally prevailed; 
she consented to be led to the ehurcli, and to lake the I'linstiiin mune 
of Mary. 

It must not l>e omitted Unit the missiontiries honourably exerted 
themseUes to protect the .Mexicans from the sanguinary cruelty of the 
tsponiards; 15ahagua oud l.ias Casas were pnrtieiiliiriy famous fin’ their 
exertions in behalf of the r.anquishcd , lliey obtained Imlls from the 
pope, and edicts from the Spanish (Government, fully recognising the 
chiimt of the Indians to the rights of humaiiitr, and though they failed 
to obtMn a full measure of justice for the native Mexicans, they saved 
tbeu from the wretched fate which swept away the native popubtion 
its almost every other colony of (Spain. In consequence of the pro¬ 
tection thus accorded them, both by the secular and regular clergy, 
the attachment of the native Mexicans to the Koroish religion iiecame 
man ardent and passionate than that of the Spaniards thetnselres, and 
it still cotttinuea to be felt, though the country bos been restored to 
independence. 
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The edicts of the Spanish monarchs in favour of the Indians were 
disregarded; (he population began to decrease rapidly, and a new 
system was adopted by which oppression was reduced to an organized 
form, and ameliorated by being placed under the control of the 
government. It was determined that the native Americans should be 
regarded as serfs attached to the soil, and distributed into Encomkndas, 
a hind of fiefs or estates established in favour of the Spanish settlers, 
who took the name of Conquisiadores. Slavery, which had preriously 
been arbitrary, was thus invested with legal forms; the Indian tribes 
divided into sections, some of which conUiined more than a hundred 
families, were assigned either to tlie soldiers who had distinguished 
themselves in the war of invasion, or to the civilians sent from Madrid 
to administer the government of the provinces. It was fortunate for 
the Mexicans that tlieir masters did not erect fortified castles, like 
the feudal barons of the middle nges; instead of these they established 
luicteiidiis, or large firms, wliieli they had the wisdom to govern 
according to the old forms of the Mexican propriefaiy. Tlieie was 
no change or interruption in tlie cultivation of plants indigenous to 
the soil; the serf cultivated the soil according to hereditary routine, 
and so identified liimself nitli his master, that he very frequently took 
his mime. There arc many Indian families of the present da) bcaiing 
Spanish names, whose hloud lias never heen mingled with that of 
Europeans. Another fortunate eircumstance contributed to the pre¬ 
servation of tlie iialne .Mexicans ; the iSp.imsh settlers in that country 
did not enter into any of tlio.se mining speculations nhieli led tlieir 
hrclhren in llispaniohi and other islands of tlie Antilles to saeiifice 
the natives hymyimds to their grasping cupidity. The ('unquistadores 
had neither the capital nor the intelligence necessary for such enter- 
pri/,cH, they contented themselves, in imitation of tlie natives, with 
washing the earth, silt, and suiuK, hroiight down fiom the niuunliiius 
by rivers and winter torrents, to extract the grains of gold which they 
contained. Tlie mines of Mexico, which hate spread so niuili of the 
precious mct.ils over the surface of the globe, were not discovered until 
after the con(|uest, and brought very tritling profits to those who first 
attempted tlieir exploration. The loss of these speculators was a 
positive gain to humanity. 

I’p to the eighteenth century the condition of the Mexican pea¬ 
sants was very little difl'erent from that of the serfs of Poland or Itussia. 
About that period their condition began to be sensibly ameliorated. 
Many families of Conqutsladores became extinct, and the eKcomiendoj 
were not aguin distributed by the government. The viceroys and the 
provincial councils, called Audiencias, paid particular attention to the 
interests of those Indians who were liheroted by the breaking up c£ 
the rnamirndai; they abolished every vestige of compulsory labon 
in the mines, requiring that this employment should be voiontary, and 
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fiurfy remmierated. Screral abuses, howerer, prerailed in the colonial 
adnrimstmtion, from the monnpolies establish^ by the agents of the 
Spanish goTernntenfs ; they conferred upon themselvea the cxcIusItc 
pririlegc of selling those articles most likely to be used by nn agricul- 
tOm! population, and fixed uhateser price they pleased upon these 
commodities. Having thus, by a system of force and fraud, gut the 
Indians deeply into their debt, they estahlished a law by uliich 
insolvent debtors became the absolute slares of ibeir creditors. Many 
edicts were issued to cheek these abuses, luit they were not cifectu.illy 
remedied until after the revolution wliieh gave indepiuidenee to Mexico. 

We shall now brictly state the cireunist.inees wliicb led to (be 
jissertioii of Mexican indep. ndence. On the 11th of July, IHOII, a 
con'ctte from Cadiz brought intelligence of the dethroneriieiit of the 
Spanish Itourbons, by Napoleon, and (he Ir.insfer of (he luonarehy to 
Joseph Buonaparte. The vieer.iy at first published the news without 
a word of comment, but soon recovering from bis first surprise, be 
issued a proclamation decl.iring liis iateulioii to preserve liis fidelity 
fa King I’erdinand, and exhorting the .Mexic.m people to mamtain 
the rights of their legitimate sovireigii. It w.is the first tune that 
“the people" had been named in an_\ act of state, em.inaling from the 
colonial government, and this w.as among the eliief eaiivis of the 
fXtniorihnarv enthusiasm with which the vicerov's appeal was received. 
It was proposed to establi.sh a provisional govcriinK ut on the model 
of the .luntas, wliich had been liinneci by tlie p.itriots in Spain. This 
proposition, fatoumhiy received hv the neerov, was rejected by his 
council as inconsistent with the asiendatiey whieh hud hitlicito been 
enjoved by all puri' .'sjianiards, three months weie spent in coiitroiersv, 
until at Icngtii the council nr Authcin iii took the hold measure of 
arresting llie riceroy, and lliiowuig bun into the prisons of the Iiujui- 
sitinn on a charge of heresy. As. however, there was some danger that 
the popul.iee miglit rise in Ins favour, the .huliniciu, having first 
invested itself with the funelions of regenev, sent the gorernor a 
prisoner to Cadiz, where he was long confined in a ilungeon 

The Creoles and Indians were indignant at this usurpation, and 
they were still more enraged by the undisguised contempt with wliich 
their claims were treated by tin* fipanisli oligarchv. BaUiller, one of 
the leading memitcrl of the council, was accustomed to say that ‘■no 
native American should participate in the government, so long as 
there was a mule-driver in l<a Manelia, or a cobbler in Castille to 
represent Spanish ascendancy." The Juntas of Spain, though engaged 
in a desperate struggle for their own freedom, were ohstimitc lu lliejr 
rewlutioD to keep the colonies in dependence, and they S' Ut out 
Vcnegal ns viceroy, with positive orders to maintain the ascend/mey of 
the Spaniards, and keep the Creoles and Indians in their own con¬ 
dition of degradatitm. 
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A priest of Indian dejccnt, Hidalgo, the curate of Dokren, raised 
the itondard of revolt; he declared to his congregation that the 
Europeans had formed a plot to deliver up the country to the French 
Juoobins; he exhorted them to take up arms to defend their liberties 
and their religion, and to march boldly to battle in the name of King 
Ferdinand and the Blessed Virgin. On the 18th of September, 1810, 
be made himself master of San Felipe and San Miguel el-Grande; be 
confiscated the property of all the Europeans, declaring that the soil 
of Mexico belonged of right to the Mexicans themselves. Several 
other cities were conquered, and in all of them the Indians and Creoles 
sacrificed every European without mercy, their commander seeming to 
wink at their excesses, which he trusted would prevent terms of peace 
from heirg oft'ered or accepted. 

Venegas, the viceroy, made the most vigorous etforts to check the 
progress of this rebellion; he conciliated the Creoles by investing one 
of their body with high milititry rank; he caused Hidalgo to be 
excommunicated by the ecclesiastical authorities, and he paraded an 
image of the Virgin, to which superstition attached miraculous powers, 
through the streets of Mexico. This last expedient caused Hidalgo 
to sto|i short in the midst of his vu torious career, and at a time when 
he was joined by several regiments of jiiovineial militia, and liy the 
curate Slorclos, whose abilities were eqiiivaient to a liost, Hidalgo 
retired from before tbc walls of Mexico, winch could not iiave resisted 
n vigorous ass,suit. He was overtaken and defeated by an army of 
Spaniards and Cieolcs; several of tlic towns winch lind sulimittcd to 
him were recaptured; and the victors more than retaliated tlie san- 
guinaij’ excesses of the insurgents. Tlio royal armv continued to 
pursue Hidalgo and Ins halt-armed associates, a second victorv 
completed their ruin; Hidalgo and two of his principal officers 
endeavouring to c.scape to tlie United States were hetraved to the 
Spaniaids, .Marcli 21«t, 1811, and alter a long confinement, in which 
they were vainly tortured to obl.nii a confession of the extent of the 
coiispuiicy, tiiey were publicly executed. 

Tlie dispersed army of Hidalgo divided itself into separate bonds, 
and niaiiitaiiied a ruinous guerilla warfare against their oppressors. 
Rayon and Moielos resolved to unite them once more in a grand 
scheme of patriotic warfare. Ibiyon caused a national junta to be 
established in the district where the Spaniards had least power; and 
in its name an address was sent to the viceroy requiring him to con¬ 
voke a national cortes, similar to that wliich had been assembled in 
Spain, and insisting on tbc equality of the American and the European 
Spimiards in all political rights. The tone of this manifesto was 
equally finn and respectful, but it gave such offence to the viceroy 
Venegas, that he ordered it to be burned by the common hangman in 
the market-place in Mexico. 
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Moreioi, who had Kcceedad to the inflaesM of Hidaigo, pnidendjr 
initiated hit troopt to hahiit of ditcipline in tkinnithet and petty 
^teqtriset before renturing on any decitire engagementt with the 
regular armies of Spain. Hit defence of Cuantho, where be was 
besieged by tlte roydista for tcveral weeks, gore luitre to hit rery 
de&at. Yielding to famine, be eracunted (he town, and led hit army 
to linear, with the lots of only seventeen men. The barbarous crueltiet 
perpetrated by the Spaiiitb general Colleja in the town after the gar¬ 
rison had withdrawn, rendered the rovahst cause so odiout, that many 
who had hitherto supported the riceroy pa-steti over to the ranks of 
the insurgents. It would bo tedious to cnumenitc the battles, skir- 
laislies, and sieges which filled the next two years; we must limit 
ourselves to saying that Mnrelos was (ontinuously successful until tiia 
close of the year U113, when he was deeisively defeated by Ituibide. 
Thenceforward liis career was one eontmued series of misfortunes, 
until, on the ath of Noveinlicr. IHla, he was surpnseii by an over¬ 
whelming fotro, and made prisoner after a desperate resistance, lie 
was carried in ehains to .Mexico, degradisl from his clerical rnnk, and 
executed. The .Mexican Junta, or Congress, was soon afier ilissolvwl, 
and the revolt became once more a confused senes of partial and 
desultory insurrections whidi the Spaniards hoped to <]ucll in derail. 
In 1817 the yonnger Mina attempted to rrkindle the Hames of 
inBurrcciion in ^Mexico; liuf, ns he rcfuseil to assert the uhsolute 
indepeudenee of the country, he did not reeeive such eiithiisi.istic 
support ns Hidalgo or Morelos. Aticr a linlli.ini career, in whieli ho 
displau'd the most extraordiiiarv hraverv and resources of genius, lie 
was oveithrown, made prisoner, and shot as a tniitor. 

The iiisiirreclioii in .^t^xuo w.is Miruallv at an end. when nowr* 
arrived ihut tlie army w hu h lind Ih-i n aswinhhd m .‘'pain to reslors 
the Jib'-oiute authonlv of the sovereign in Amirica, had revolted at 
Cadiz, Jirmlairiu'd the constHulion, and di mniided the convocation of 
the Corti.s. The viceioy, .kpod.na, ii.is a lii volial parlis.m ol ahsolule 
power, he fonni d a pi,in ior inviting Id rdinainl to Mexico, and lliero 
restoring him to his despotic authority, ami lie employed us Ins ehief 
agent Don Augustin Ilurhnh', who h.id slnwn himself a hitler enemy 
of Mexican liberty during the entire course of the preceding iiistir- 
rection. Iturlnde drew up a very different plan from llint wliirh Apo- 
daca had contemplated; it asserted the civic ecjuality of all the inho- 
hitants of Mexico, estahlislicd a eonstitulion, proclaimed the country 
independent, invited Ferdinand to become its sovereign with tlie title 
of emperor, and in case of his refusal declared that the crown should 
be proffered to some otlier prince of the blood. The old Spaniard* of 
Mexico, in a storm of mingh-d rage and fear, deposed Apmlac.i, and 
cho»e Francisco Xovella viceroy in his place. This false st< p rendered 
Iturhide irresistible; the Creoles and Indians Socked to lus standard; 
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several Spanish officers, disliking tlie new viceroy, joined him with 
their regiments; and on the 27th of November, 1821, the royalist 
army surrendered the capital, and consented to evacuate Mexico. 
The treaty which the viceroy had concluded with the insurgents was 
annulled by the Cortes of Madrid, and the effect of this imprudence 
was the utter ruin of the party which clung to the hope of seeing a 
Bourbon prince placed at the head of the new state. 

I,The Congress which assembled in Mexico seemed disposed to form 
a federative republic; but the partisans of Iturhide suddenly pro¬ 
claimed their favourite emperor, and the deputies were constrained to 
iiitify their clioiee. He did not retain the sovereignty for an entire 
year; he was detliiomd, as he hud been elevated, by the army; (lie 
Congress jiionounced upon liini sentence of perpetual exile, but with 
luudidile g( iieiosity granted a considerable pension for bis support. 
Itiiibide, after tlie lapse of latliei more than a rear, letimied to 
Mexico, July Itllli, 1824, in the hopes of reviving his jiarty. He fell 
into the hands of the repuhlicans, and vvics iiiiinediatdy put to death. 
A repuhlic was then established; soon after the foitress of St. Juan 
d’lTloa, the lust possession of the government, was snrreiidcied liv 
capitulation, and the bt.iiidard of Castile, after an ascend,ancy of more 
than tliiee hundied veais, disappeared tor ever from the coasts oi 
Mexico. 

TTio progress of the Jlexican repuhlic since the estalilishment of its 
indcpeiideiiee has not been prosperous. Conspiracies, insuiieerioiis, and 
CIV il vv.iis liave kejit evi ly Jiait of ihe (ciritoi v in misei v and contusion. 
Texas, one of tlie iicbest pruviiiecs, li.is separated fiom tlie Mexican 
ITiion, and cstablislied its iiidepcndence. All Muiopean Spaniards 
have heeii compelled to (|uit the tenitoiies of the lepulilie, vvlnch 
thus drove awa} some of the most weallhv, intelligent, and industrious 
of its citizens. The Mexican finances h.ive l.dlcn into contusion, and 
the army seems to be tlie sole ruling povvei in the state. 


The EttallUhment of the in Peru. 

Tnr, discovery of a [itissagc round the South American continent into 
the I'licitic Ocean, by Iffiigcll.in, and tlie establishment of a colony 
at I’anamii, smm after Halboa had ascertained the nature of the 
Isthmus, incited the Spanish adventurers to undertake new conquests. 
I’lzarro, one of the ino.st enterpnsiiig men that ever visited the New 
Y\ arid, having with great difficulty prepiiicd a small armament, landed 
in Peru {* i>. J.i.'tl), and though at first disappointed hy the barren 
nppeanincc of tlie coast, be found so much treasure at Coague ns to 
convinre him that the accounts which n.dboaha(l received of the riches 
of (he country were not exaggerated. When the Spaniards first 
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appear^ is Peni, the nation wa* diridod by a ciTil war brtw«n tii« 
Mats of tb« late Inca, or wereign; Hoascar, the elder, waa dethroned 
by hii brother Atahualpa, and detained in captirify, while his partisan* 
were »e«etely maturing plans for his restoration. Pianrro adraneed 
into the eountry with the professed design of acting as mediator, but 
with the periidious purpose of seising Atahualpa, iw Corfe* had the 
unfortunate Montesuma. He prepared for the execution of his scheme 
with the same delilremtion, and with ns little compunction, ns if he 
had been engaged in the most honoumhle Iransactioti. When the 
Spaniards approached the capital, the Inca w»s easily jiersuaded to 
consent to an interview; niid he visited the invaders with ii barhiirous 
mapificence, and ostentatious display of wealth, which inflamed the 
cupidity of the ypamaids, almost hevond the'power of restraint. 
W’hen Alalinalpi reached the Spanish camp, he was addressed hy 
Valverde, the ehnpiain to the expedition, m a long, and *<hnt must to 
the Inca have appeared an iin-omprchi nsihle, disemirse The priest, 
after a brief notiec of the misteries of ereution and redemption, pro¬ 
ceeded to exjilain tlie doctrine of the pope's supremaev. He then 
dwelt upon the grant which Pope Alexander had made to the crown 
of Spain, and hy virtue of it culleil upon .Vtahnalpa ,it once to enihracc 
tTirisImnil), and acknowledge liimself a v.issal of the Spanish monarch. 
The Iml^ eiitiijdelely [illz/.led, dem.iiidi'd where \ alvetde had learned 
such wonderful things? “In this hook," rejdied the jirtesf, presenting 
the nionaich with his Itreviary Tlie Inca look the hook, turned over 
the Ic.aves, and then put it to Ins ear “This tells me nolliing!" he 
exclaimed, flinging the Hri vi.ny on the gnmiid “ Hlasplieirn ' hltis- 
pbemy!" exel.iimed Valverde, “to arms, to arms, inv Christian 
brethren* avenge the profanation of (toil's word hv the polluted hand* 
of infidels." 

This nolenin f.irce apjie.ars to hare been preeonei rted, Valverde't 
words were the sign.d to “cry h.ivoc, .ind let slip the dogs of war." 
Ere he had eoiieludeil, the truni()els soundeil a charge, a dieadful fire 
of artillery and musketry was 0 |iened on the defenceles* Peruvian*; and 
in the midst of their surprise and consternation, they were rhargvd by 
(he cavalry, whose appearance to men who hud never Iteforc beheld a 
horse, seemed something supernatural. Atahualpa was taken prisoner 
and conveyed to the Spanish camp, while the invaders sati.ited ihem- 
mItcs with the rich spoils of the fiild. The unfortunate Inca 
attempted to procure Ins hheralion by the payment of an enormous 
nuLsom, hut Pizarro, after receiving the gold, resolved to deprive the 
credulous monarch of life. He **:« brought to trial under th^ most 
iniquitous pretences, and sentenced to he bsimcd alive; hut on bis 
consenting to receive baptism from Valverde, bia sentenee was »o fiir 
mitigated that he wiu first strangled at the stake. The t^winiards 
quarrelled among themselves about the division of the spoils; the 
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PeruTians took adranti^e of their discord to raise formidable insur¬ 
rections, and the new kingdom seemed likely to be lost almost as soon 
as it was gained. Piaarro himself was murdered by Almagro, the 
son of one of his old companions, whom he had put to death for 
treason, and but for the arriral of Vara de Castro, who had been sent 
as governor from Spain, the confusion produced by this crime would 
probably have been without a remedy. De Castro conquered Almagro, 
and by his judicious measures restored tranquillity to the distracted 
province. Fresh disturbances were excited by the ambition of Gon- 
znlo Pizarro, and it was not until more than a quarter of a century after 
its conquest, that the royal authority was fiiinly established in Peru. 

The goyerninent established by the Spaniards in Peru was far more 
iniquitous and oppressive than that of Mexico, because the Peruvian 
mines were, from the first moment of the conquest, almost the only 
objects which engaged the attention of the Spanish and the provincial 
governments. A horrible system of conscription was devised fur 
working these mines ; all the Indians between the ages of eighteen 
and fifty were enrolled in seven lists, the individuals on each list 
being obliged to work for six months iu the mines, so that tins 
forced labour came on the unfortunate Indians at intervals of three 
years and a half; four out of every five were supposed to perish 
annually in these deadly labours, and to add to the misery of the 
natives, they were not allowed to purchase the necessaries of life 
except fiom privili'gcd dealers, who robbed them of their earnings 
wilhout remorse or scrujde. Towaids the close of the last century two 
serious insurrections of the native Peruvians filled the Hpaniards with 
terror, they were not supprcs.sed until the rebellion had taxed the 
resources and power of the provincial government to the utmost, and 
the sanguinary massacres of all who weie suspected of having joined 
in the revolt, left the country in a state of helplessness and eximustion 
from which it had not recovered at the commeucciueut of the revo¬ 
lution. 

As it was impossible to gratify the rapacious cupidity of all the 
Bpaniatds who sought to share in the produce of the Peruvian mines, 
it became u principle of colonial policy to keep alive the spirit of 
adventure, by sending divisions to wrest new tracts of land fi^m the 
natives, without organizing any new system of conquest. It was thus 
that Chili became finally annexed to the Spanish dominions; but tbe 
efforts made for its conquest were desultory, and separated by long 
intervals, so that over a great part of the country the sovereignty of 
Sjiain .was merely nominal. The colonists and natives, however, 
s<‘cm never to have wished for indejiendence, until the desire of 
nationality was pressed upon them by the irresistible force of ctreuBa- 
stances, and in fact tbeir first revolutionary movements were made in 
the name of loyalty and obedience. 
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WTwn Jo9q>h Bnootpurte waj procliume^ king of Spain bv N'apo- 
leon, all (he Bpanitb ct^oniee of South Ameriea rotoired to romain 
faithful to (he ancient dirBastr. It was suspected that tJie Euiojajan 
Rjianiards m’crc disposed to make terms with the French emperor, and 
therefore native juntas were elected to maintain tlie rights of Fenli- 
nand. In September, 1810, the Chilians formed a junta in Simtiogo; 
the Spanish general of the district attempted to disperse this body, a 
smart skirmish ensued, and ihc Chilians, having oliliiined the victory, 
became desirous to establish n jierjieiunl system of sclf-goremment. 
Tlie struggle for independence in Cliili and IVru resenibhsl the Mexi¬ 
can war in its general ouliini s; at first the palriols, after gaining 
advantages of wliieli tlievdid not know boa to make use, weie reiluivd 
to temponiry submission, lint the Sj .inish yoke, alivays lie.ivy, provfd 
intolerable to men who bad obtained n brief experieiici' of freedom ; 
new insurrections nere mised in every ijuarter, (be superior disciplitiu 
winch h.id prcMoiislv given xntori to the royalists was nerpiired by 
till* revoliers, seveial Jiurope.iu ollieem joined them, the Spanish 
goycrnmeiit feebly siipporli d its d< fenders, and tlie viceroys shewed 
tliemsrdies destitute of talent cither as goneriils or statesuien, The 
independenoe of the Spanish colonies in South America wai nearly 
coin[deted in liie vinir IH'Jd, but the last Spanish gainson was not 
surrendered until tlie iltitli of Febru.in, 182ti, Mlien IJodil, the only 
royalist le.'idcr who li.id exhibited courage, lidelity, and talent, sur¬ 
rendered the citadel ot Callao to the piitiiots. 

Before the revolution the provmies of I pper IN rii formed p.irt of 
the vieeroyalty of Buenos Ayres; but .is the iiianiiers, habits, .nid even 
(be langii.ige id the I’eriivi.ms ililTered mnteriallv from tbos' of the 
people on the I{io de lii I’lal.a, the laller, after foniiilig tlieniselees into 
the Argentine republic, left llieir neiglibouu free to juirsue any course 
(hey ple.ised. A general assembly ot tlie IVniviini jwoumes solemnly 
proclaimed that Cpper I’lru should beiiceforlli (orm an independent 
nation, that it sbotibl I.e tiatm-d Dolma in lioimr ot Jtoliiar, the 
chief .agent in its lilaTaimn, .mil that the lights of person and property 
should form the basis of its republiraii eonsiiiution. A rmllioii of 
dollars was voted to Btdivar as a liitmie ot national gratitude, but tliiit 
cbiralruDs geneml refused to receive llie money, and requested Ibnl it 
•liould be expended in purebasiiig the freedom of the few negroes who 
•till remained slaves in Bolivia. 

In l.s)wer Peru tlie Bolivian constitution was far from being so 
popular ns it had been in the upper provinces. It wns indeed at first 
aecepterl, and Bolivar chosen president, but when he went to .siippnss 
an UMurrection in Columbin, advantage wn» taken of bis .ilwenre to set 
•side the •y*tem he had rstnhiished. Stnee that jienod Columbia, 
Bolivia, and Peru have suffered »evercly from intestine wars and civil 
commotions, which have greatly deteriorated the vast natur.d resources 
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of theie states. Boliria has indeed gained tranquillity, and its 
mlers appear desirous to extend its commerce and encourage those 
Iranches of industry most likely to benefit the community. It is the 
only one of the nen republics in which the finances are in a wholesome 
condition; its revenues are not only sufficient for the necessary 
expenses of the slate, hut there is a considerable surplus, which is 
wisely expended on the maintenance and construction of roads, and 
on facilitating the means of communication internally among the inha¬ 
bitants themselves and externally with strangers. 

Previous to the expeditions of Cortez and Pizarro, Florida had 
been discovered by Juan Ponce de Leon, Its verdant forests and 
magnificent flonering .aloes seemed so inviting, that a colony was 
formed with little difficulty. But the Indians of Florida were the 
most warlike of the native races in America, and they severely 
harassed the settlers. Soto, a companion of Pizarro, led an expedition 
into the interior, where he discovered the Mississippi. He died on 
the hanks of the river, and his followers, aniioas to conceal his death 
from the Indians, sank his body in the stream. A plan was formed 
by the Icach'rs of the French Huguenots for emigrating to Florida, 
and an exploring party was sent out, hut the jealousy of Spain was 
roused, the adventurers were clonclv jmrsued, made prisoners, .and 
put to death. Florida remained subject to Sp.tin until the year 1018, 
when, in ennsequence of tiie depiedations of the Indi.ins, which the 
governons pleaded their inahilily to restrain, the Americans, under 
General J.iokson, enteied the protinee and annexed it to the United 
Stales. The Spanish government remonstrated, hut had not the 
means of obtaining redress; and it finally acceded to the cession 
( a . x >. 1021}. 


Portimui'^e Cohtuc,* in South Amertcn. 

Bhazil was accidentally discovered by ,i Portuguese admiral hound to 
the East Indies, in the year IbOl, but he did not aaoertain whether it 
was an island or part of the continent, a subject which long remained 
a matter of doubt. Xo effort was made to colonize the country for 
nearly half a century, this appaient neglect arose from the reluctance 
of the Portuguese to interfere with the pretensions of the court of 
Spain, for the papal grant of newly-discovered countries to the Spanish 
monarch was held by the court of Madrid to include the whole Ame¬ 
rican continent. At length the king of Portugal, envious of the wealth 
acquired by the Spaniards, sent out a small body of colonists, who 
founded St. Salvador (a.d. 1549). These settlers reprted that the 
native Brasilians were far lower in the scale of civilLxation than the 
MMicani or Peruvians; they were divided into a number of petty 
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tribes or states, constantly at war with each other, and the inradon, 
thongh few in number, were easily able to subdue the Indian tribes 
in detail, by fomenting their animosities and cautiously holding the 
balance between their contending interests. ITiis course of policy was 
rendered necessary by the personal hrarcry of the natirc Urazilians; 
though ignorant of discipline and unable to act in masses, they dis¬ 
played great individual courage in battle; they were skilful in the use 
of bows, darts, wooden clubs, and shields, and frequently were victo¬ 
rious in |>etty skimiishes. But they were unable to resist Kuropeun 
tactics and European policy, and hence they vccrc finally reduced under 
the yoke, with uhich they soon apjie.ired to tie eontenled. The facility 
with which the PortugueM' made themselves niasttrs of this rich ter¬ 
ritory excited the cupidilt of other powers, and (hcv "ere siiceessively 
altaeki d by the .Spaniuuis, the Kreiidi, and the Hutch. The latter 
were the most dangerous eiieiiiies, the\ h.el pisti (IVci. d then deliverance 
from the iron despotism ol .''p.iin, undei nliii li the I'oituguesc them¬ 
selves gro.tned .it the period, and heme tliev had such ,i |iarly in the 
country that their cimijnest woubl Inne been eiitain had they not 
alienated their suiiportcrs In atlcmjiting to < stablisli odious monopolies. 
From the time of the cvpuKum of tlie Hutch, the PoitugU'-sc made it 
their (iliji-et to keep eicnllinig couiictled witli Braril a Jirnfound 
secret, and little nas known ot the cuunlri until it asserted its inde¬ 
pendence. 

For more than three centuries one of the most bc.nilifiil and fertile 
regions of the globe nas thus, bv llie juilici ol Portugal, resliirted 
from all nilereourse and eommerce iMtIi the otliei nations of Isurojic, 
and even tile result nee Ol adinissioii ol fon igiu ri w.is etjualh prohi¬ 
bited. The icssels of the ullit s 111 the iiioihi r-eoniitri wiTe occasion¬ 
ally permitted to am bar m ils port.s, but neither pa-si j.gi rs nor erew 
were allowed to land exetjUing undei the sui'i i iiilendeiiee of a guard 
of soldiers. 

Previously to the vear iflOli, though the vireioy resident in Uio Jc 
Janeiro wan nomiiiallv the highest fuiictioiiary of the govi-niment, yet 
this persouiige w.aii, in re.ihtv, invested with hut littlt politiral power, 
except in the province of Um, win re .ilmie he aeled •« eaptain- 
general, the virtual ndmiiiistralion of the eoloiiy lieing intrusted 
chiefly to similar officers, one of whom was a]ipoiu(isl (o e.ieli pro- 
▼ince. They were nominated for three ye.irs only, and receiied their 
iiutructiuns from the court of l.islwn, to which they were compelled 
to render an account of their proceedings. They were not only pro¬ 
hibited from marrying within the sphere of ihcir jurisdiction, but also 
from the transaction of any eommercial pursuits, a* well ns from 
aooepting any present or emolument, in addition to the stipend aJIotled 
thorn by the goveniment. For the management and application of 
the public finances bodies wore appointed, dcoomioatesl “Juntos de 
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••■*^ higheit fiiaction* the 5nd!<sy fKrtw wWe «onfi4ei to a 
eottrt of appeal composed of diserabargadores, or thief jodge*, to 
whom succeeded the onridores, or itinerant judges, who were under 
the obligation of making an annual circuit to the districts committed 
to their charge, for the purpose of passing judgment in criminal eases. 
For the adjudication of certain cases, judges termed “ Juizes de Fora," 
who were selected from among such as had taken their degree in 
Coimbra as bachelors of law, were appointed, who, as well as the 
officers of the higher tribunals, w'ere all nominated hv the court of 
Portugal. In the less populous and inferior districts, “Juizes ordi¬ 
naries," with the same attril)Utes as the “Juizes de fora," were also 
occasionally selected by the votes of individuals denominated “ Bous 
de pivo," the qualification for wliieh title was to have held office in the 
municipalities. From the sentence of these “Juizes" appeal could he 
made to the court of disembargadores in Rio, and from tliis again, 
ultimately, to the “ Disembargo do Ihico" in Jjisbon. Unless, however, 
the appellant were possessed eitluT of great interest at court, or, in 
default of it, could bribe higher than his antagonist, these final appeals 
were seldom of any real unlit v. 

Tlie statutes on whieti the decisions of the judicial power were 
founded, was the Portuguese code fiarned during the reigns of the two 
Philips, and entitled “ < )r<lu,ie(K‘ns do Keino." to which were appended 
all the “Cartas de Lei" and decrees issued since tlie nceession of the 
house of Ilniganza, forming altogether about nine volumes. 

Though in ordinarv cases the decision of both civil and criminal 
causes was left exclusively to the judicial authorities, the niaud.ite of 
the captaiiis-geiieral was at any time sufficient either to suspend or 
set aside the ordinary operation of the law. 

The municipalities were close corporations, formed on the model 
of thosi'of Portugal; where those bodies had formerly heon intrusted 
with the nomination of deputies to the supremo cortes: though (his, 
as well ns many other important privileges, had latterly fallen into 
desuetude. 

Oil occasions of public ceremony the national liaiiner was still carried 
in their processions, and they were still recognized, in appearance at 
least, as the representatives of the peojile. In Brazil also their power 
was once eonsiderahle, and instances have ocenrred of the deposition 
of the captuins-general hy the municipalities, and of this exercise of 
authority having been wnetloiu-d by the entire approb-ation of the 
government of Idshon, though towards the end of the last centurj 
their powers hail been restricted almost exclusively to the improvement 
of roads, the construction of bridges, the control of the m.irkets, and 
Other objects of minor importance. Tlieir executive officers, who were 
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tlieaMclTei tttTj three monthi, bii4 wire chugtd with the power rf 
riieting hnei and udordog impiiwHUDeiit eoaorduig to certaia etta* 
Uiihed r^iations. 

The regular troop* were recruited according to (he direction, and 
placed entirely at the dUpotition of the captaini'general, bnt the 
officers were uomiaated by the court of Lisbon. The militia, or troops 
of the second line, were enlisted by the officers ofcoch respective corps, 
and the officers themselves were also appointed in Idsbon, at Uie pro¬ 
position of the captains-general. Though serving gratuitously, this 
latter force was often employed in very laborious and odious services, 
and it* members as well as the regular troops were| amenable to 
martial law in all matters rcliitite to tbeir military duty. 

■* In addition to the ptecciliug were the tJrdt iiatii,.ii,, or troops of the 
third line, who by the regulations of iluir institution ought to have 
been composed eiclusirely of sueli inJiiiduals us were innipncituted 
by physical defects or olheiwisc fiom serving in the liiililni. Their 
duty was to defend the country in cases of enicrgeiiey, but ibis ser¬ 
vice was merely nominal, and, by ii jiervcniion ol the leal objcHts of 
the institution, it biuamc customary for id! possessed ol sufficient 
patronage to obtain a post in the (Vdenam,’a8 for the cjpress object of 
avoiding enrolment in the militia. The fulalgos, oi I’oituguiM' noble¬ 
men of the first rank, wcie cxenipt from jicison.il sernee uliogetlici. 

The orders ol kiiigblliood ssere those ofiSiitilo l.igo, Nin Ihiito do 
A'iz, and tlie oidci of Clirist, ol ,dl oi wlncli tlie soieii igiis of I’ordigal 
wore the giaiid masteu and jk i pilu.d adtniiiistralors Amongst the 
privileges ap|icrtaiiiing to the olbee of gr.ind niaslel of tlie order of 
t'bnst, a pontifical bull b,id oonfeni'd lliat of ,iu iiitire i ci lesi.istical 
jurisdiction om r ullr.i-maniie (omjiiests, ,iiid by virtue of this title, the 
crow'll of I'ortiigal sborlU alter the discovery ol lli.i7.ll ap|'rojirinU'd to 
its own use .ill the titlns lev led m the < ouiilry , w itii bow i vi i a proviso, 
binding the monarch to juovide fui tlie ri li br.m.ai of jaiblie worship, 
and to jiay a stipulated sum for the adrijuati' niaintcn.iiire of the 
various clergy. Hy lb.- same authority the jireseiitulioii of ecclcsiiu- 
tical benefiois was also (onstUnted one of the exclusive privileges of 
royalty, tbougli, at liic proposition of the bisbojis, with tin iiijunetion 
that the natives of the respective cajitaincies, and more csju-eially the 
descendants of the ancient nobility wlio were among the first emigrant* 
toDraxil, should on all occasions l>e preferred, the right of presentation 
still being restricted to the sovereign. 

The stipulations made for the maintenance of tlie eslahlished 
religion, and the due support of the clergy, were nevertheless but very 
imperfectly complied with. 

Many pricits came to be dependent on the mere fees of their office 
for subsistence, and the stipend paid to the highest dignitaries of the 
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Ohnwh, was but trifling when compared witi wbat would aoewed 
to Uten, had ihej been allowed to retain possession of their tithes. 
The rerenue of the archbishop of Bahia, the head functionarp of the 
Bnailian Church, nerer amounted to more than ten contos of rees pej 
ftnoum, at par, 2,812/. 10s. sterling; nor was the bishopric of Rio 
de Janeiro, embracing within its limits the provinces of Rio Grande, 
Espirito Siinto, and Santa Catherine, ever worth to its incumbent more 
than six contos of rees, or 1,687/- lOi. per annum. These peculiarities 
in the condition of the clergy are peihaps worthy of more particular 
note than the circumstances of any other class, since they will he found 
to have exercised a most importent influence during the period of the 
wbsequent levolution. 

The jealousy of the Portuguese government constantly led them to 
dread the growth of every power or corporation which might hereafter 
militate against the exercise of its authoiify; and on this account not 
only were the civil and ecclesiastical functionaries brought more imme¬ 
diately under control than in the moflier-countiy, but even the increase 
of capitalists and large pioprietors was systematically prevented. The 
cntailraent of landed propcily could he effected only hy virtue of an 
express permission from the sovereign ; .ind all manuf.ictures, excepting 
the preparatiou of sugar, were most iioully luoliihited. 

During the year 1768 a cmispirary w.is formed hy a few influential 
individuals in Villa Rica, not so iiuieli, liowevei, with the design of 
proclaiming an indejieiident re|iuhlie, as fiom a desire to ascertain 
what co-opeialion they were likely to meet with in case that step 
should subsequently he adopted. Fiom a diminution in the product 
of the ciiat-innies in this district, several of the individuals working 
them weie in considerable arrear for taxes. These an ears tlie govern¬ 
ment in Lisbon liad ordered to he paid up, with but little regard to 
the practicability of tlie deiiniml. Much iriitation had in coiiHeqencc 
been excited, and a military officer of the name of .loiiquim Joze da iSilva 
Xavier, eommoiily termed “ TiradenlcB," or the Tooth-drawer, was sent 
oft'for the jmrpose of ascertaining (he disposition of the iiihalntants of 
Rio Janeiro. Here the imprudence of Tiradentes led to an immediate 
discovery of the association, the memlters of which were forthwith 
arrested. Altogeilier, however, their numbers did not amount to forty, 
^ yet, though little could he urged in evidence against them, they were 
all sentenced to death, banishment, or the galleys, according to the 
different degrees of their supposed guilt. 

These sentences were nevertheless mitigated in favour of all, except 
the onfortuaate Tiradentes, who, though hut an instrument in the hands 
of others, was, after the lapse of two years, condemned to he hanged, 
decapitated, and quartered; by the same sentence it was, among other 
ignominious provisions, enacted that his head should be expoiMd in the 
public square in Villa Rica, his house rased to the ground, and hie 
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dukbea ud gnudehildren declared io&BOot. A ooBipint^, 

Dating axdotiTelj amoi^ the people of colour, w»a alto ©rguniied in 
Bahn during the jear 1801 , but like the fcrmer, it waa diecovered 
befere any attempt bad been made to put it into execution. The 
communication between the different provinee* waa neither aufiSment 
to facilitate a general rerolt, nor indeed were the free population 
disposed to it. Tbeir condition, as contrasted with that which is 
the result of European ciriliiiition, was wTctclied; yet the tyranny 
exercised over them was of a negative rather than, of a positive cha¬ 
racter. Their wants were few, and from the almost total al«svnce of 
nobility, large proprietors, or powerful civlc'.in.stical digiiitai.es, tlieio 
was an equality throughout their entire iissociaiion which pieventral 
their being sensihlc of any undue prnulioiis. (’oold they have boea 
exempted from all eilr.meous impulse, .igi's might h.ive rolled away, 
and Itnutil h.ive lieeu LnniMi tu liuri.ju', only as the colossal, yet sub¬ 
missive, and unaspiring dejiendeney i l Portugal. Put events were 
occurring elsewhere, ahout the .lose of the eighteenth cetitur), the 
effects of sshieh were fated to extend then iiifliniiee to tlie \er) ends 
of the cartll. The young repuUlie ol Fi.itu e emerged fioiii uiuid 
the storms of the reiolutioii, .ind the irowned lieads ol all tin) sur¬ 
rounding states entered into oio- nngliti eo.dilioii to erusti the intruder. 
In this attempt their efforts weie p.uti.illv siieeessful, yi t tin n aggres¬ 
sive policy was, ere long, followed up In .1 fe.irful and os< rwlieliiiing 
counter.iet'oii. Tiny 1.used up a ‘■[out winch they aflirw.iiil, 111 vain 
attempted to eyorcise. The\ r.dl'il loith .1 coioiu. no who f.ir ,1 while 
scattered all tluir aiin.niKiits l.ifi.i- Imii. .iiid wlm hurst and inetled 
at wrdl the man.ales of iii.niy 11.no.us. lli. results of Ins snlories 
were not lx.moled hv (he loim-pli. le wloieni liny win' .nlnevcd. 
lliev gave hirih to ilie linin'di.iti- noi. peioh n. e of .di ih. .'sp.niisil 
colonies ill South ,\noTu.i, .nid l.y comp. Iinig the to_\.il f,,toily o( 
Portugal to sei k refuge in llr.uil, thes ert.iti 1 .is it w.-i.‘ a in vv ( ra in 
her history. 

The ro_>al f.imilv of Polliigal s,nle.i from Pis',on nnd.T ih" esenrt 
of a British K'[uadr<.|), ami n.i'lnd Hi-> .1 nn ir'i on the J'.h '’I .M.irch, 
1808. As 1 ’omig.d w.iH oicupicil In a Ininh armi, it would h.ivc 
hecn absurd to m.nntani tin- ancient nnniopnly of trad'', .iinl (In- p.jrU 
of Brazil wire thrown open to fnreigueis of erery ii.ition hy a loial 
decree. As the dowager-qui en of Potio.d w.is m u st.ile-.f mental 
imbecility, the government w.is .nliminst. r.si l,y h.-r son, I'on -lolin, 
with the title of regent; he irilr'eluci d s.ier.d great in.prov. nn all 
into the govenimclit; Br.iiil was no long< r treated as a lolons , it was 
raised to the dignity of a nation, and tiie jnogress of .mn li.it.ilion in 
its fin.vncinl and commircial conditioii was unusu.illy rapid 

The first cause of discontent svas the preference wliicli the court 
uaturally showed for officen of Portuguese birth; and this jealousy 

Z.l 
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ena'chjd, its spirit act«d’ apos In avery department of fli« adtainis- 
tration. ‘IXiBsatisfactldn Ira's gjlcnt; bat it was deeply felt and rapidly 
extendipg, when ialDctober, 18‘20, inteHigence arrir^ of the revolt in 
Portugal in favfhri "Cf a coBstituiioiml government. On the 26th of 
Febroory, 1821, tha king was competled to proclaim the constitution 
in Rio de Janeiro, and to premise that he would convoke a Brazilian 
cortes. 

In the meantime the cortes at Lisbon began to form projects for 
MCttriag to Portugal its ancient monopoly of Brazilian commerce, and 
to render its provinces once more colonies dependent on the mother- 
country. These piojecti were eagerly supported by the Portuguese in 
Brazil, who trusted to revue their ancient u.seendancy over the colo¬ 
nists and natives. Violent disputes, frequently ending in bloodshed, 
arose between the Portuguese and the Brazilians; Don Jolin, who had 
assumed the title of king on his mother's death, retunicd to Lisbon, 
leaving his son, Don Pedro, at the head of tlio Brazilian government, 
W'hicli he clearly a.m would not long remain dependent on Portugal. 
Tile Cories of Lisbon assumed the right of legislating for the colonies 
without consulting their iaeliinilions; they abolished the trihun.als 
whlcli had been created in Illo .Janeiro, and pa'-sed a deerce recalling 
Don Pcdioto Kunqic. Thi'se deciees weie resisted by the Brazilians, 
and after some delay they took the decisive sttqi of declaring their 
indepeiulcnce, and estaldishing a constitutional tiionarchy under Don 
Pedro as emperor. 

AVe have elsewhere noticed the ie\olutlon la which Pedro w.is 
dethroned, and a legein y esiahli'.hed in the name of his son. Sinre 
that period Brazil has enjoyed more trancjuillity than any of (he other 
fjoutli American states, and hut for the diflieullii'S whieh ari.se from the 
confinuanec of negro slavery in the country, it would seem to have 
every fair prospect of advancing rapidly in social prosperity and pedi- 
tical iniport.inec. 

Pantguay cannot with propriety be reckoned among the colonies 
either of tSpain or Portugal, thougb both governments have elaimcd it 
as their own. It was first brought under European control by the 
Jesuit missionarie.s, who j>rofessed a nominal obedience to the crown 
of Spain. Their success in making converts was greater than that of 
tlieir brethren in any other quarter of the globe; they instructed the 
Indians who embraced Christianity in agriculture and the arts of social 
life; the surrounding tiihes were not slow in perceiving the advantages 
which Uieir countrymen had derived from the change, and they eaiue 
voluntarily to seek instruction. In a very short time the Jesuits 
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When the order of the Jeaoute wa»^li»hpA, ?hr^gUOf wai all but 
left to iUelf, and it* name was tciiecelf ni*|ition*jJ in Euw^, until it 
took a ehare in the revolutionary movement whick e*talAjy|hed »o numj 
new ttates in South America. Doctor Fraucia hea^fd the rCToluliaQ 
of Paraguay, and obtained absolute power for h^fcl^ with the title 
of Dictator, lie eitablished us rigid a system for excluding foreigners 
as the Jesuits thcroselTes, and his sueccs*or* appear to continue the 
same course of policy. 


The T'nijiifh in 

Encla.nd had shared in the ardour for discovery which the sucrewful 
enterprise of Columbus diffuiad tliroiighout Kur.ipe, Newfoundland 
was visited by Sebastian Cabot, in the reign of litnry VII.; and two 
unsuccessful voyages were made to tiie Sou them S<‘a8, bj the same 
navigator, in the reign of Henry till. Put the object wbieb long 
continued to be the favourite one of ibe l.nglisb advenlurcrs, was the 
discovery of a passage tbrougb ibe Norlbern Seas (o India and f liina. 
Sir Hugh tVillouglibv, and pKliard Chaneellor, hoped that this might 
be attained by sailing to llie norlb ea-st, the lattei leiubed Archangel, 
a port then unknown in esiern b.uropc, and though he faibd in his 
principal objict, be bud the fuuioialion of an active commerce between 
Great Pritain and Hussi.i. The Company of Merchant Adventurers, 
incorporated by lalwnrd VI., weie iiidcfaligal.le in their ellbri* to 
open new’coursib of Ir.ide, by meoiiraging maritiiiie and inland dis¬ 
covery, while their navig.itors peiutrated to Nova /embl.i and the 
rivet Obv, several of ilu ir factors aceoinpanii d some Kussiaii caravans 
into Persia, by the route of Astraeban and tlie Caspian Sea; and the 
accounts wliuh they published on their reluin, first gave Pritisli 
merebunts accurate intelligence concerning the state of the remotn 
regions of the East. These enterprises were renewed under the reign 
of Elizabeth, a eommeiei.il treaty was concluded with the shah of 
Persia, and such information obtained respecting India, ns greatly 
inetteased the national ardour for opening a communication with that 
country by sea. But every effort to discover a .Northewest or North¬ 
east passage failetl; Martin Frobisher, like every navigator from hi* 
days to those of Sir John Ross, found the »eas blockaded with field* of 
ice, through which no opening could he made. This disappointment 
might have damped the spirit of the English, but for the »uccewful 
enterprUe of Sir Franci* Drake, who circummivigoted the globe with 
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Sr Humphry Gilbert, if Cuaptou, in De<r«»dui«,/3raA Sm first 
srho attempted to foupd pa .EqgHsjh colony inAineaea; he abteiaed a 
ehater. (lorpffDeen Blinbeth '(.Ihoe 11, 15^), The'first e&rts of 
tbe adrentiiTem we^baffled by a am;^ of ssfbrfktnate eeetdents; the 
itttlets in Yirgimal^ tbe ordony vm ealled in. hodour of tbe maiden 
<[ite«B, were either forced to VAuro, <fr perished by famine; and at 
the close of Elizabeth's reign there Wai not a sfngle Englishman re«- 
dent in America. Two ftdmp^nies were incorpdrdted by James I. for 
colonizing 'Northern America; Newjjort, Who. led tbe settlers to 
Virginia, had the good fortiinc to discover die bay of tlie Chesapeake, 
and the Powhatan, or fames’ Itiver, and in this favourable position he 
founded Jamef Town, which sobtt bccatne a ftiririug settlement. Its 
rising prosperity mis checked Ity disputes betweaa the ruling powera, 
and by the iitifoi*h|Bate captivityof &fernor Smith, who was take* 
prisoner by tlie Indians. 'I’liese l>arl)ari,i!is were about to put their 
captive to dcafli hy torture, when hU life was saVed by the interference 
of Pocahunlas, the daughter of tlie Indmn chief, and Smith was 
restored to the colony, uhii li, during his ahsence, had been brought 
to tbe brink of ruin. J’ocahuiitiw suhsequeiitly hecame a Christian, 
and marrieii an Knglishnian, n.imcd Rolfe; and most of the respectable 
families in Vngiiua claim to he descended mare or less directly from 
the Indian heroine. 

But fresh eiilaniitics ujvaited the colonv; the seltU.rs abandoned 
agricultur.il [uiisuits to search for gold niiiies, and this folly produced 
a famine which threatened ijtter ruin. Tlie settlement was on the 
point of hring abandoned, when Lord Delaw.ire awived from England 
with proMsioiw and rcinforeenients. Themcfoiward its improTeijient 
was progressive, and the eultiv.ition of tobuceo hi'came mere prufitablu 
to the Virginians than tlio mines of Peru to the Spanish Americans. 
Unfnrtiinaielv, the arrival of ii Duti h vessel laden with negroes, iu 
James' Uivei, mtrodueed the sl.ive-trade into the colony, and the. 
greater part of ihe lalonir stdl eontiiiiies to he performed hvservile hands. 

The \'irginians ndheietl to the roval cause with desperate fidelity 
in the wni lielween Charles 1 and his pariiuineiit, for winch they llfere 
severely punished hv Croinwel!. Clmrhs II., so for from rewarding 
their loyalty, not only continued, hut iiioroased the restrictions which 
tbeProlectoi had imposed upon tliem, luid thus provoked a formidable 
insurrection, which was not suppressed without great difficulty. From 
that period to the revolutionary war in 1776, Virginia continued to 
enjoy traiK^uillity; and as most of the settlers were descended froa 
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wildi for « freedom ofwtoekip w])ii^ wat denied t^m at Irame. Fcnr* 
temteif for tkem Ae Indian* «urrojindin(j their iRetier* were ewepi 
away by the *ina!i-pcat, and tbas tlw eolonistrt were enabled to exte^ 
their froatieia without being expoeed to tho liorrom of war. Though 
the puritan* had emigrated, a* tliev aswried, becaunc they felt tlieir 
oenaciencei restricted in-^Engiand, they were far from permitting free- 
dem of opinion in their new *ettlen«‘nt«. I)i»putt'd poinli c>f doctrine 
gare rite to hcrce diMeiirions, nnd tiio minority war driren into the 
wtldemcM, The espelied lectarian* tmiiuied, the cojouiu* of Prow* 
dence, Rhode Idand, nnd Coauectirut, to whieh Now IlampelUre and 
Maine were *nb»eqnrally added, hut rather through aipirit of enter¬ 
prise than religions discord. 

Tlie extension of their settlcmonts exposed the to new 

dangers. Though the Indian tnl)e- lomid Mussaehusetts ISay were 
feeble nnd unwarKke, the colonies of Providence and C'oiineelieUt srerC 
«ncircle<i h) powerful and martial aniioiiR, of iiliuli the inO'it consi¬ 
derable were the Nnragansets and tin I'eipiods. I'oriunali ll, however, 
these nations were divjded hv am u iii aiiimovities; (he l’i i|uods, 
attempting the expulsion of the I’,iieli,|i, were d. fi.iled; luit the cutl- 
quorora sdllied their victory Iw lueri ilessl^ exlerniiiialm;'the whole 
tribe. Warned hv this example, (he Nar.ig.iiisi iseiii. ri d iiilo amicable 
relations with tlic iCnglikh, which wire iiileid fieqiu iilli interrupted 
by mutual jenlomiietj hut were lo.iiiit.niK d iiotw illisl.noling, until the 
indignities ofh red to King Philip, the head of the \\ aiup.iiio.io tribe, 
drove that poweiful chieftuin into open war fa.o. Itl7a) J’hilip 
successfully inspired all the liidi.m tiiheR with a p.ivsiou fur iciiepen- 
dence, and displave<l coiisiderahle ahilities liutli a» a gt iieral and a 
statesman. He defeated several parlusof the Faiglish, and though 
frequently routed m his luni, he easily repaired in, Iiksis In inviting 
■volunteers from distant tribes. Hut Ins followers were not ail .nninated 
by Ap same spirit; his place of refuge was betriived by one of bis 
farourile.s to an English party, lie was snrpriwd and slain The war 
lingered for soine inoiiliis after Ins death, but tin superiority of tin; 
English was firmly established, ami though the fmli.ins weti' .it many 
subsequent periods induced to taki' up urms by the Krern h, tin v were 
never able to give any important check to the growing jimsperity of 
the English colonics. 
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The country which constitutes the state of New York if to 
hate been discorered by an Englishman, Captain Hudson^ 
hit light to the Dutch. Notwithstanding the lemonstiai^lM^ the 
court of England, the Dutch settled themselves in the comi|||i|Bd 
founded the town of New Amsterdam. The colony con^q|4t|h 
flourish until the frst Dutch vr&v in the reign of Charles 
was conijusred by the English, who changed the name of the 
to New York, which it still retains. New Jersey was at ^ .jUDc 
time added to the English colonies; but there is nothing 
is the history of ^her, previous to the war of mdependen<»i(a 4 (. 

1776). 

Canada was the first colony cstahlished by the French in Ckwida; 
but the early settlers suffered so many misfortunes, that the exn^ttij 
was several limes on tlic point of being abandoned. It began, bi<^ 
ever, to prosper after the foundation of Quebec, by Champlain (a,?). 
ItiOB), and the formation of a new colony at Montreal. The oosteaU 
of the French with the Iroquois and the llurons were less perilous 
than tlioso of the New Englanders with the Pcquods and Naragansets, 
hut they were less ably conducted, and more injurious to the prosperity 
of the colony. 

At a much later period, the French colonized Louisiana (a.D. 
1606), with the Lope of securing the fertile countries watered by the 
Mississipjii. The settlement was more valued by the government than 
Canada, because it was supposed to contain mines of gold, and for 
the same reason possession of it was equally coveted by the Eoglirii 
and the Spiuiiards. Having two colonies, one at the northern and the 
other nt the southern extiemity of the British settlements, the French 
government prepared to connect tliem by a chain of forts, which would 
have completely hemmed in the English. A furious war ensued 
between the two nations in the back woods, which ended in the cost' 
plete overthrow of the French, t’anada and Louisiana were ceded to 
England by the peace of 176 5; hut the latter is now joined tp the 
I'nited Siiitc.s, while the funuer still continues under British g(iTera> 
inent. In the history of the other British American colonies thste 
is nothing of sufficient importance to deserve a place in this summaiy. 
The most important of them now form a great republic, which wut 
for the future occupy a conspicuous position in Modem Uistoiy; and 
among tlic best guides to a correct estimate of their future career, It# 
knowledge of the circumstances attending their foundation. 
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Colonization of the Wftt Tndiet. 

We bate alreadj mentioned the settlement of the Spaniiirds in 
Hispaniola, Puerto Rico, and Cuba, and shall now briefly gire a 
sketch of the colonization of the other principal islands. Barhadoes, 
one of the earliest KnglisU settlements, was totally uninhabited when 
the English took possession of it (a.d lti23). Its prosperity first 
began to attract notice when some of the Dutch, who were expelled 
from nroiil by tbe Portuguese, introduced the ni 9 #ulacturc of sugar, 
and the cultivation of the cniie, from which that useful article is 
extracted. Negroes were not imported ns sl.ives until nhout the year 
1(130; previous to which time the planters are said to have been 
frequently guilty of kidnaiiping tbe Caribs. The negroes multiplied so 
fiist, that they frequently conspired In massicre all tlie while iiiliahit- 
aats, and take possession of tiic island, hut their plots were discovered 
and punished with remorseless severitv. 

8t. Lucia was first settled hy tlie F.nglish {*.n. 10.37), hut the 
colonists were soon massacred hy the t'arihs, after which it was seized 
by tbe French, who are said to have instigated the revolt of the native 
tribes. The island fre.punlly ch.mged inaslers in the wars between 
France and England, Imt it now belongs to the latter jviwcr. St. 
Vincent and tlie Grenadine islands were siimlarly contested, and now 
belong to England. 

Marlinico and Guadaloupe were colonized bv the French, in the 
beginning of tlie seventeenth century Their prospeiily received very 
severe chocks in the frequent wats hclween France and England. At 
the late tre.aty of pe.iec lin y wer,- re,>torrd to France. The other 
Caribhee islands are possesscil hv the Dutch, the Danes, the Swedes, 
and the English, hut tin l.irgesi .share bebnigs to ihe English. Antigua 
is, perhaps, the must flouiishiitg of these islands but there is nothing 
remnrkabte in it* history 

Tobago was coloiiiz<d hy the Dutrh, conioinflv with the (’our- 
Innders (.v.D. I(i32). It was wrested from them ty the French, who 
sulwequenlly ceded it to the English (s.n. 1737) 

Trinidad is a large and fertile island on the eon.st of South America, 
remarkuhle for a lake of asphalium, or nnneral ]>ilch. It was early 
colonized hy Spain, hut was captured hy the English in 17117, and is 
still retained by them. It is one of the very’ few of these islands 
which contains any portion of its ancient population. 

The Dahama islands, though discovered hy Columbus, were com¬ 
pletely neglected until they were accidentally visited hi an Englishman 
named Sayle (a.d, 1(5<I7), who was driven to seek slultcr among Ihcin 
by ttren of weather. The account which he gave of their climate 
oad prodoctionz, on his return home, induced some spirited adreij* 
tnien to combine for their colonization. The early settlers suffered 
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Tery Bererely from hurricanes and the hostility of tlie Spaniarf*, but 
they tannounted these difficulties, and laid the foundation uf oom- 
munUiet which are now Nourishing and prosperous. 

The Bermudas, or Summer islands, were discoTered bat aever 
colonized by the Spaniards. An Englishman named May was ship- 
wrecked on one of them; he and his companions built a ressel of the 
native cedar, and returned to Europe, where they published a very 
exaggerated account of the beauty and fertility of these islands, which 
gave rise to many poetic fictions, A colony was planted on St. 
George's island, by tlic Virginia Company, but it narrowly escaped 
destruction in its infancy, from a very singular visitation. Some rats, 
imported in European vessels, multiplied so prodigiously that they 
covered the ground and built nests in the trees. Their devastations 
were continued during five years, when they suddenly disappeared, 
but from a bat cause is uncertain. Since that period, the prosperity 
of these islands lias been uninterrupted; and of late years vast works 
for the purpose of establishing here a naval arsenal have been in 
progress, and are now near comjdction. 

Jamaica was discovered by Columbus, and soon after colonized by 
the Spaniards, who massacred the greater part of the native inha¬ 
bitants, As tlu're were no mines in the island, it was neglected by the 
Spaniards, and was easily wrested fiom thein by a British armament, 
under the eommand of I’eiin and \’enabli's, during the protectorate of 
Cromwell, The position of J.ini.uca uffoided many faeilities for attack¬ 
ing the S]ianish si'ltlements, and it was, therefuie, the great rendezvous 
of the formidable cnmbiaalioiis of piiates c.dled the Buccaneers. This 
confiaternity was composed of adventurers from varleius nations, and 
the Spanish ships and Colonies were their cliief ulyects of attack. 
They were not, liowcver, very scrupulous in ascerlaining to what 
nation any nehly-laden vvss(d heloiiged. and, to prevent any discovery 
of their crimes, they geiurtilU inassauid the erens. Morgan wa* 
their most noted leader, he tonqiiered I’.inama, and several other rich 
towns hebmging to the crown of .Spain; and having hy hi* continued 
successes g.iiiii d the eommand ol a large force, nppears to have medi¬ 
tated tlie esialdisliment ol an iiidependent sovereignty. Subsequently, 
he uhniuloaed hi» piraues, subinilted to the English government, and 
received the honour of knighthoo,!. The buccaneers being no longear 
protected III J.imaica, lemoved to the French vttlement in Hispaniola, 
and long eontimied to be the U'lror of the American seas. Ismaka 
has often tieeii harassed hy negro insurrections, but since the monnfailU 
have been opened by roads, the insurgents, deprived of any plaea of 
•belter, have found llicmselves unable to make considerable stand. 

To the north of the river Amazon, on the eastern eoastof South 
AmericJ^ lies a vast level tmet, kaown by the genemd aam* of Giuan% 
possessed by the Portuguese, the French, Dutch, wd fagWlh. Th« 
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knd ii exuberantly fertile, but the ciimete unhealthy. Formerly the 
Dutch (ettlements were the most coniiderable, but the chief of them 
wwe captnred in 179? by the English, and are nowin their po*sc«aion. 
Thu it the only portion which l>ear* any apparance of regular coloni- 
ution, the other tracts being either held by the natives, or raainly 
lued by the Europan rulers lu penal settlements. 

Hispaniola, or St. Domingo, after having been long an object of 
Ctmtestion between the French, Spaniards, and English, is now an 
indepndent negro state, and has resumed its old native name of 
Hnyti. 


The Pi>rtun»(‘Si in India. 

Tub colonies we have just ilcscnbi il ooe their origin to the iliscovories 
of Columbus; we must now direet onr attention to those in the' opp- 
site division of the glohe, sshieh uere eonseijuent on the di-eovery of 
a passage round the C.ipe of (iooil Hope, hy Vjisco de (iiima. The 
first enterprises of the I’orluguesi', uhi n n nay w.is opened for them 
to Hindustan, were limited to securing their eomnieree; hut under 
the guidance of the illustnous Alhui)Ui'ri(ue, they procured .1 grant of 
ground from one of the native sovereigns, and founded a strong 
fortress. The jMoliammedan.s, viho had hitln rto engiossrd the entire 
commerce of India, formed a hague to expel the iiitrud' is, in which 
they were encouraged hv the Veiieti.ius, who piinhased Indian spices 
and other gooels from the Arabs, with which they snjipiied the prin- 
cipl markets of Euiojie. Tins iiiterjin.se wa.s defeat! d, and soon 
after Don Alplionio Alliu(|uei[jue laid the foumlation of the future 
supremacy of the Portuguese In rediienig (ioa, wlnrh afterwards 
became the seat of government, and was also ereoteil into an .arch¬ 
bishop's see by tlie pope. This w.ls the first commeiueinent of terri¬ 
torial acquisition hy European powers in India, a sysUm strongly 
deprecated by Vasco de (luma, and which it is inijiossihle to defend on 
any principles of national justice. Allmqui rqiie ilefendcd himself by 
declaring that it would be impossible fur Portugal to command the 
trade unleai it shared in the empire of India, a pretext whose obvious 
weakness it is not necessary to expose. Albuquerque also subdued 
the city of Malacca, and the island of Ormux, in the Persian (lulf. 
The efforts of his successors were principally directed to the maintcnanoe 
of Albuquerque's acquisitions, and to checking the progress of the 
Tnrici, who, after the conquest of Egypt, made several attempts to 
eatablish themselres on the coast of Malabar. Had they succeeded, it 
ia jnobahle that the Christians would never have occupied India, for 
the MuMBlmans spread over the Peninsula would have united to 
li^pott a power equally favourable to their religious prejudices and 
Uk^ tenpontl iBUresta. In about lixty years the Portuguese bad 
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Mtablisbed an empire in tbe East, whose extent and power were tmlj 
wonderful. On one side, their authority extended as far as the 
utmost limits of the coast of Persia, and over all the islands in the 
Petsian Gulf; some of the Arabian princes were their tributaries, 
others their allies, and through the whole Arabism peninsula, none 
dared to confess theraielres their enemies. In the Red Sea, they were 
the only power that commanded respect, and they had considerable 
induence over the emperor of Abyssinia and the rulers of Eastern 
Africa. They possessed the whole coast of Malabar, from Cape Ramoz 
to Cape Comorin; they were masters also of the Coromandel coast, 
the Bay of Bengal, the city, fortress, and peninsula of Malacca. The 
potent islands of Ceylon, Sumatia, and Java, paid them tribute, as did 
the Moluccas; and they luul obtained a settlement in C%ina (Macao), 
and a free trade with the islands of Japan. 

The ruin of this empire arose chiefly from the union of Portugal 
with Spain (a.d. IfiflO). Immediately after that event, Philip II. 
issued an edict, prohibiting the Dutch from trading with Lisbon, nnd 
thus compelled them to seelc for the spices and wares of India in other 
quarters. The enterprising republicans were then hardy and necessi¬ 
tous, and had everything to gam and nothing to lose; the Portuguese, 
on the other hand, were divided in tln ir counsels, depraved in their 
manners, and detested by then subjects and neighbours. The Dutch 
frst established thimvehes in some distant islands, from whence, being 
joined by new settlers from home, partly by force of arms, and partly 
by taking advantage of the errors committed by the Poituguese, they 
finally supplanted them everywhere, and stripped them of their domi¬ 
nions in far less time than they had acquired them. 

The most remarkable of the Portuguese settlements was the island 
of Ormus; it is nothing more than a salt and barren rock in the Persian 
Gulf, destitute of water, save where ram, which rarely falls, is collected 
in natural or artificial cavities; hut its commodious situation rendered 
it the most flourishing commercial mart in the Eastern seas. Its road¬ 
stead was frequented by shipping from all parts of the Indies, from the 
coasts of Africa, Egypt, and Arabia, while it possessed an extensive 
caravan trade with tiie interior of Asia, through the opposite ports of 
Persia. The wealth, the splendour, and the concourse of traders at 
Ormus, during its flourishing condition, gave the world a memorable 
example of the almost omnipotent power of commerce; in the trading 
seasons, which lusted from January to March, and from the end ol 
August to the hegiuniiig of November, not only was there an unparal¬ 
leled actiyily of traffic but a display of luxury and magnificence whkb 
teemed to re alixe the extravaganoet of fiction. The salt dust of tbe 
ftreeti was concealevl and kept down by neat matt and rich carpelt; 
canvass aw nings were extended from tbe roofs of the boutet to exdude 
tbe scorcUi n g rays of the tun; tbe rooms next the street were opened 
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f tiionti vritb Indiaa alimeis (md pile* of porcelain, 
«cloriferou» dwarf trees and shrubs, aet in gilded met, 
glidsnied wilb figures. Caneit laden with watrr>tkins stood 
; liHBcr of erery street, while the richesl wine* of Persia, the 
UNil OMtlp perfasMt, and the choicest delicadet of Asia, were poured 
ilM^ialanth profusion. The Portuguese, in the insolence of pro- 
jHOToked the hostiiitvof Shnb Abbas, the most powerful of the 
Mlpiatl asonarcbs, and quarrelled with tlie Knglisli, jest os they were 
fclpilWing te obtain consideration in the biist. A league was formed 
iMtWBen fibah Abl>as and the English ; their united forces assailed 
(a.». J()22), It was taken with little difficulty, and the ralue 
plunder was estimated at two millions. Thencefonvard the trade 
of Onnua rapidly declined; its racrchauts tmiiferred tlioir capital and 
enterprise to other quarlers, the very materinls of its splendid edifice* 
ingm ta&en away by the Dutch ships as hallust, and it soon relapaed 
krto it* original condition of a barren and desolate lock. Scarce the 
nnulieat remains arc now left to vindicate the recoids of history, or to 
prwrc that this was om c the flounsliiiig capital of eitensive commerce, 
and the principal inugaziiK' of the East. 


T/i(’ ^piDilank ill thf Eaut liuii'/i. 

Wh havUjbefore stated that the object of ihe first inuige of (.'olumhu* 
wa* to diacover a wcstcin passage to the East Indies, and tins project 
WM not forgotten by the Spumnrds, even after a new world hud l>een 
opened to their amhiuoii. After the discovery of the passage round 
ah* extremity of South .Vmerica, by .Magellan, tlicv prepared to occupy 
(ome of the Moluccas but were jirevciited by the papal division of 
newly-discovered countries between them ami the Portuguese. But 
when Portugal was united to .''imiii, under Philip II., Ixipti de Is'gaspi 
IWolved to form a settlement iii a valuable cluster of these islimd*, 
which he called the Philip|iines, in honour of his sovereign. The city 
wf Manilla was speedily built ami forlifn d, scarcely were it* defence* 
COBtplete, when it was attacked by tbe native islanders, instigated by 
Chinese, who appear to have been, at some remote ]ieriod, master* 
MM country. With some difficulty the insurrection was suppressed ; 

UDore formidable rivals soon apjM'Uied; the Dutch occupied the 
etmit tuluuMe of the Moluecas, and the Spanish court icriously con- 
lai^lbteA the idModonment of the Philippine Islands. But though 
sthage uettleneBts have been frequently attacked both by the Dutch 
v|p4JBiigii*h, they have been prewirved to the crown of Spain, and are 
the ouly remnaut of the extensire colonial empire oue* 
y e fiii m i hf that UMmarchy. 
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The Dutch in the East Indies. 

It wa* tlie intolerable cruelty of tbe Spanish goremment that drore 
the Dutch to revolt; and the incurable bigotry of Phillip II. prevented 
the insurgents from ever seeking an accoromodatian. But tbe same 
sanguinary and short-sighted policy laid the foundation of tbe future 
prosperity of Holland, and enabled tbe Dutch to attain, in a very short 
period, an unrivalled ascendancy in commerce. To check the growing 
spirit of freedom in the Netherlands, the Spaniards destroyed the trade 
of Antwerp, discouraged every effort made for its restoration, and thus 
drove its merchants to increase the estahlishmeiits and the trade of 
Amsterdam. Desirous of humbling the Portuguese, Philip’s ministers 
laid the most vexatious restraints on the commerce of Lisbon, and thus 
compelled the Dutch, whose subsistence almost wholly depended on 
the carrying trade, to seek out means for the direct importation of 
Indian commodities. It was still hoped that a noitli-east passage to 
the Indian seas might be ilLscovered, and three fruitless expeditions 
were sent out on this hopeless inquiry. In the meantime, Cornelius 
Iloutnuui, who bad been made prisoner by the .Spaniards at Ijsbon, 
obtained sudi inforiuatinn from tin- I'liitiigiiese ies[)ectiiig the course 
of tlieir vryages round the Cape of fiood Hope, that on Ids escape to 
Amsterdam, lie induced some ul tbe leading niercliaiits to form a com¬ 
pany for Sending him out with an expedition , and a ffeet, w (dl provided, 
sailed from the Texid (a.o. 15!).)). The Spaniards first attempted to 
defeat the enterprises of the Dutch hy main force, but being soon 
COnvincetl of tlieir infennniy at sea to the liaidy republicans, they sent 
emissaries to the principal Kastern sovereigns, desciibing the new 
adventures us pirates. But the Dutch admiral, Ileemskirk, having 
captured a rich Portuguese vessel, on her way from Macao, treated his 
prisoners with so much generosity, tliat letters of th.uiks were addressed 
to him from the principal Spanish authorities in the East; these letters 
he produced in every port at which he touched, and thus satisfactorily 
refuted the calumnies which had been heaped upon his nation. A 
company was soon incorporated in Holland for managing the Indian 
trade; and the rest of the subjects of the United Provinces were pro¬ 
hibited from tr.idiDg with Asia, either by the Uape of Good Hope or 
Cope Horn. Tliey first occupied the Moluccas, or Spice Islands, from 
which tlicy were driven by the Spaniards, hut soon retrieved theu 
losses. Ere long, the Dutch and English East Indio Companies, 
excited by mutual jealousy, began to assail each other’s jiossessionf. 
The ulaud of Java was tbe chief object of their mutual ambition; after 
a long straggle, the Dutch prevailed, and immediately secured their 
•equisition by building the city of Batavia. Soon afterwards, all the 
EngUsli merchants resident at Amboyna were massacred, and, by this 
act of treachery the Dutch succeeded in securing, for a long time, the 
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monopoly of the »pice trade. They also wrested the Japanese trad# 
from the Port«|fuesc, and continue even now to be the only European# 
admitted to trade with the empire of Japan. 

The next great object of the Dutch was to gain possession of the 
island of Ceylon, foam which they not only expelled tho Portuguese, 
but reduced tlic natire princes under their dominion, and thus gained 
the monopoly of the cinnamon trade. They long kept possession of 
this valuable island, but during tlie wars of the French revolution it 
was wrested from them by the English, under whose power it still 
continues. 

The iiifluenee of the Jesuits .it the court of Pekin baffled oil the 
efforts of the Dutch to o[>en a trade wilh tlm Chinese empire; but they 
succeeded in estaldislung a flounsbmg sotllement on the island of 
Formosa, which opened to llnm a lucrative traffic with the Indo* 
Chinese nations. Uut »ooii after the r(ini|Ues( of China hy the Mant- 
chew Tartars, the Foimosium, joined hj a largo army from China, 
bcsicgeil the Dutch settlement and eonipelled the garrison to surrender. 
Since that period, Formosa h.is heen annexed to the empire of China, 
and is no longer nsited hy r,iiro|ieans. 

The Diiteli .idopli d .1 more exclusive system of policy than the 
Spaniaids or Portuguese, and this was the principal cause of the ruin 
of the emjure the\ had ae(]Uirtd Tiieii liarsh comluet to the natives 
produced freijuent cml w.ua or insiirrei tions, which greatly weakened 
their .setlli'iiieuts In J.ii.i espeei/iHy, then dominion was niuintained 
only by an eimnnous exjieiidituri of blooii and tre.asure, and as other 
Europe.ui n.itions beg.m gr.iiiu.illj to obtain a share in the spiee trade, 
the ]>ulcb I'list India Coinjiaiij foumi the proBts of its nionojioly 
rapidly dimiue-bing Duiiiig llie wars of the French revolution, most 
of the Dutch colonies were oeeujued bj the English, but some of them, 
were re.stored at (be geD< r.il jieace England, liowever, kept the two 
of greatest importame, the C.ipe of Good Hopi' and the island of 
Ceylon, hut Holland still possesses the island of Java, ;uid the mono- 
poly of the trade with Japan, 


TAe Danes in the East Indies, 

Aft association was formed at Copenhagen for opening a trade with the 
East Indies (a.d. 1612), in coiiwijuence of the riches which so lucra- 
tiTC a branch of commerce seemed to have brought info the neigh¬ 
bouring nations. A small expedition was sent out to the Coromandel 
coest, where the adventurers were hospitably received hy the rajah of 
Tanjore, from whom they received permission to establish a settlement 
at Tranquebor. Many circumstances contributed to check the pros¬ 
perity of the Danish East India Company, but none more than the 
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pertinacious jealousy of the Dutch, who excluded them from the moM 
profitahle branches of trade. But though the Danes did not attain tu 
any remarkable eminence in East India commerce, they were honour¬ 
ably distinguished by their zeal for the propagation of the Christian 
religion; and, notwithstanding their limited means, they hare succeeded 
in diffusing the principles of true religion through a considerable 
portion of the South of India. 


TVic French in the East JniEes. 

Mauitimf. affairs weic long neglected in France; and though Francis 
I. and Henry HI, issued edicts, exhorting their subjects to undertake 
long voyages, yet either a want of enterprise in the people, or the 
inaliilily of the government to afford pecuniary assistance, pi evented 
any effort being made meriting notice. After some attempts to form 
an association of merchants, productive of little advantage, an East 
India Company was founded (s.o. Itil.'i), but inecting witli some mis¬ 
fortunes, tbc members lesolved to abandon the Indian trade, and to 
direct tbeir attention to the est.iblislimeiit of n settlement in the island 
of Madagascar. Towards the close of the seventeenth ccutuiy, the 
French [lurchascd the town of romlielieviy from the king of Visajiiir, 
and began to form a sctllemciU there with every reasonable prospect 
of success. It Was, lioweiei, wiestcJ fium tlieiu liy the Dutch (a.ii. 
16Sb'(), but w.is sulisetjueiitlv restored by tlie tie.ity of Itvswiek (a.d. 
I697)- Tlielieofonvard, the prospeiity of tlie colony jirogressively 
increased, and the subse<juent aci|uisition fiom tlie ItiUcli ot tlie islands 
called the Isles of France ami Boiiilioii, but previou.sly' tiie -Mauritius 
und tlic Mascureulms, led the Fieiich to hope th.it they might acquire 
nil imjioi'taiit share in Eastern commerce. A new tareer of ambition 
was opened to tbom by the sanguinary struggles whieb arose between 
the new st.ites formed out of the iingments of the empire of Delhi, 
M. Dupleix, the governor ol Foiidiclierry, hoped by embroiling the 
natives with each other, to obtain terntonal acquisitions as the price 
of bis assi,taTice to some of the combatants. Tbc English adopted 
tbc s.ime com sc of policy, and thus the ancient hostility between the 
two nations extended its innacnce to India. The talents of Clive, 
however, carried the Ihiglisli triumphantly through an arduous struggle, 
which ended in the uliaost total expulsion of the French from the 
Peninsula, und the cession of most of their settlemeuU, by the peace 
of]7t»ff. They afterw.uJs intrigued willi the native princes, llydcr 
All and Tippoo Sultan, against their successful rirnis, but they have 
been utterly unable to regain any portion of their former influence. 
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Tkt Enplitk in India. 

A UDNDHED jean hare not elapsed since tlie possetsions of tlie Riitish 
East India Companj were limited to tliree setllemeats of narrow 
extent, inhabited bj a few hundred Europeans, who were scarcelj able 
to defend themsclres agiiin&t pirates and banditti, much loss compote 
svith the power of the natirc princes. ,\ow this association of mer¬ 
chants, from its court in I/oadenhall-stroof, rules over an empire 
containing a hundred millions of subjects, mii.es a tribute of more tban 
three millions amiuaily, possesses an army of more than two hundred 
thousand rank and file, h.is princes for its servants, and emperors pen¬ 
sioners on its bouiilv. Calcutta, fioni a iiiiserahlc tillage, has heconie 
the metropolis of the East, Ihnnhav possesses more trade than Tvre, 
in the days of its glory; and Madras in sjate of its perilous surf, rival* 
the commercial prosperity of Carthage. Tliere is no parallel to such 
a career in the annals of the I'orld; conquerors, indeed, h.ive acquired 
a mon- exteinne doifiinion in a sliorler space of time, but they f.iiled 
to establish a permanent empire, alter a few yeais, the truces of their 
teinpesluous passage, were as coinjdelely eftaced as (he track of a vessel 
in the waves ol the oeeaii. 

In the preceding chapters, wc have incidentally noticed ihe pro¬ 
gress of the Comjianv’s empire in its relation to (he general jaditics of 
Europe, but it is of iniport.inee lo mark more definilelv the succcsitive 
steps by which sui h last acquisitions hale heen non and secured. 
The history of the East India Comjiaiiy, iiidecd, has more than ordi¬ 
nary claims on oiir attention, it is iiitimalely eijiiiiected ntlli our 
national eharaeler and national welfare, and all niiist desiie to know- 
whether our Ivislern empire has .idvaiieed the great cause of tiiili- 
xation, and iihetlier our domination is likely to indure, or lo meet at 
some time or oilier a Jireeijntate oicrthrow. 

The London Company for trading with the hkist Indies was iiicor- 
pomted by Queen Eliiaheth (a.d. ItilMI), and remained wiliiout a 
rival for nearly a century, when the iiecessnies of the slate lul to the 
formation of the English Company (a.d ItilHI), it was soon louiid 
that the rivalry lietween these IkkIus was prejudieial to tlie interests 
of both, and at the reconimendatinn of his majesly King M'illinm HI., 
the two companies agreed to form one association, to he designated, 
“T’Ac United Company of Meiclinnii of England trading to the F.uii 
Indiet." The first English settlement of importance win Bantam, in 
the uland of Java; hut in Iti.'iB, they obtained n grant of hind on the 
Coromandel coa»t, near Madras, where they erected a strong-hold, 
Fort 8i. George. In 1(KJ8, the island of Bombay, ceded by the crown 
of Portugal to Cbnrlc* II., a* p,irt of the dowry of the Infanta faitha- 
rine, wo* granted by the king, and appointed the capital of the 
British settlement* in India. Bengal was not at first estimated at its 
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true fitivj?, hat towards the close erf tlie sarwiteenth century ( 4.5 
1®8), (be English had a settlement at Cycutta, the French at ciaa- 
denugore, and the Dutch at CMnsura, all situated on the river Hooghlr, 
An embassy was sent to the court of Delhi With presents; fortunatel'y 
one of its members was an eminent physician, and his professional aid 
was required by the Emperor Ferrokshir. In gratitude for the services 
of Dr. Hamilton, Ferrokshir granted valuable JirmAnt, or patents of 
privileges to the Company, wliich gave them great advantages over 
their European rivals. The viceroy of Bengal, jealous of the privi¬ 
leges granted to the English, advanced against Calcutta, took the town, 
and confined one hundred and forty-six in a dungeon called the Black 
Hole, so narrow and confined, that only twenty-three of the captives 
survived till the morning (A.D.iyoti)- Colonel Clive, who had already 
given proofs ofiiis military talents in the Madras presidency, wag sent 
into Bengal. He soon recovered Calcutta, and took Chandernagore 
from the French. Finding that tli» viceroy of Bengal, Surnj-u-Dow- 
lah, was obstinate in his opposition to the Company’s interest, Clive 
adopted the bold resolution of deposing him without waiting for, or 
indeed asking the emperor's sanction, although the Company was at 
peace with the court of Delhi. Acting promptly on this determinatio^j, 
Clive attacked the viceroy’s troops at I’lassy (Juno 2Hrd, 17^7), and 
gained a decisive victory. Suraj-u-Doulah was deposed, and his post 
given by the conquerors to Juflier Ah Klian. 

After Clive's return to England, the government of Calcutta was 
intrusted to a council, of whieli Mr. Vansittart was iijipointed presi¬ 
dent. The rapidity with which the Eiigiisli had acquired supremacy 
in Bengal, inspired tlieni with feelings of contemptuous superiority, 
which involved them in angry disputes with the new viceroy. At 
length, the council of Calcuttiv, induced by a brilie of 200,000i., 
resolved to depose Jafficr, and confer the viceroyship on Cossim Ali 
Khan. But Cossim was soon as odious as his predecessor. The ser¬ 
vants of the East India Company claimed an exemption from ail 
duties on commerce, suid thus ruined the native merchants; Cossim, 
after many remonstrances to the council of Calcutta, abolished the 
transit duties altogether; and this act of justice to his own subjects, 
though extorted by necessity, wiu loudly exclaimed against as •& 
infringement of his engagements with the Company, and two agetdi 
were sent to demand the repeal of the decree. While negotiaiiou 
were pending, the English resident seized the citadel of Patna, and 
though It was immediately retaken by Cossim Ali, his rage was to 
excited by what he regarded a deliberate act of treachery, that he pat 
all the EnglisS prisoners to death. War was instantly deeiai^ 
Cotum Ail was defeated and deposed, and Jaffier Khan was once mem 
declared viceroy of Bengal. It is not known at what price Jafter 
purchased his restuntion, but he did not long enjoy it; he died a few 
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montln Ufore dire, who luid been recent]/ elerated to the feemge, 
returned a* gOTcmor-general to Calcotta. 

Lord Clire found the affiitrt of the presideney in a deplorable oon- 
dirion; tlie troops, poaded to randnosii by the insoleoee and rapacity of 
their o/fieers, nere in op<'n mutiny; the fertile prorince of Bengii was 
“ marred to a wilderness" by the most corrupt of all the corrupt bodies 
ever intrusted with its destinies; fiicmUy n.tiise |H)«ers were estranged 
by systematic extortion; hostile princes "ere confirmed in tlicir enmity 
by witnessing such excesses of jimfligacy and peculation; and. to 
Cfimplete bis lonlshi]M difficulties, bis proceedings sure controlled by 
n suboidiiiiite committee,.nliollv unused to suliordinatiiui. (’live’s 
lea! in reforming such ersing almses, procured liiiii a liost of eneiiiiesi, 
whose resist.nice was ciirour.iged hv their inends tiiid patrons in the 
(.louit of ItiuTtors at lioiiie. 'I'lio firit oiillireak of’opjio.itinn wa* a 
general iiuilinv of the milit.irv offn ers, sii jijMi- led by a large siihserij'lion 
from the ciuii.itis in ('.iliutl.i. 'fliroiigdi ,i defect in the .Mutiiiv Act, 
the goreriior-geiiei.il w.is not able to sentence any of the criiiiiiiais to 
diatli, not even those oho nere found giiiltr of jdaiining his asstissi- 
nation. Sir K diiTt.Kletcli'r, the e, |ii ral in contmainl of llic iiiniy, 
was suhseejuenllv proved lo lio the instigator of tlie whole plot, and 
liriviiig h( ell eoMMCted hv a ( ourr-inallial, he was cashiered. Hut it 
must he added, tlilit tills veiv olTieer was siihsei|Uentlv appointed colit- 
mandi’i-in-ehief of the ariiiv of M.idias, nhere lie lo adeil the mutinous 
Opposition hs’ rrliieli Hold I’lgot was removed fr'oiii that government. 
Another of the mutineers, sent home hv Clivi'. on di.irges that atferled 
his life, ohuiined a verv higisappooitiueiit in the civil .service of Jh ligril 
by his ]iailv interi st in the ('ourt of Din-elors 

Clive's firtiim ss restored order in Calc utta; .and soon after, the 
suhstiliilion of Biitisli rule for the native viceroyalties iii Bengal, 
removed the chief source of intrigue and pi-euliition But in the 
mean time', the |ireHidenry at .Madias was hioiiglil to tin* hriiik of lulii 
bv the arms of Ilvder .\li, sviiose uiulilies had raised him from the 
niiik of a private s.ddier to that of an iiidependeiit sovereign, Aflir 
a protracted vv.ii. Sir livie ('note retrievi d all the losses of the Kiiglisli, 
nnd, on the death of llyder (.v.li eoiicluded a treaty vvilii Ins 

ton, Tippoo, on terms very advaiitageous to the Company, 

The charters grunted at various limes to the Company, only sivtncd 
to it the exclusive right of trade; when, therefore, it hegaii to make 
tenitori.il acquisitions, it is'came a serious conslilutioiml quc-tion, 
whether the Hntisli crown did not jios'ess an inherent right to all 
provinces conquered hy its sulqects. The ministers, and especially lyotd 
North, already emharriisscd hy the Ainericiin war, were uiiwilliiig lo 
uttempt the decision of a matter encumhereil with so inanv difficulties: 
hut the right of the Hrilisli juirliament to infirfi re iii the affiiiis of 
India, wal virtually nsierteil, by passing various acts of regiil.iiion, 
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and tta eatablbiiment of a custom of time-bargains with the Company, 
which were, in fact, mere expedient* to escape from difBcultiei 
becoming more complicated every hour. 

The administration of Mr. Warren Hastings greatly extended the 
Company’s territories, and rendered its influence paramount in Northern 
Indian but the means which he employed were not always consistent 
with European notions of equity; and the disputes which arose between 
him and bis council, fixed the attention of the British parliament and 
the British nation on the affairs of India. Mr. Fox, who was then in 
power, introduced a hill for transferring the govemraent of India from 
the Court of Directors to a parliamentary committee, but the measure 
was frustrated hy the reluctance of the king, and the dismissal of the 
ministry. We have already noticed the impi'achmcnt of Mr. Hastings, 
and his acquittal, afiet a trial of unparalleled duration, hy the House 
of Lords. 

At length an imjiortant change was made in the government of 
India, hy the estahiishment of a Board of Coutiol, according to a plan 
proposed hy 5Ir. Pitt (a 1). lyfid). The iiriucipal object of the new 
measure was to secure the ohedieiico and responsibility of the Com¬ 
pany’s servants to the authorities in England, and to remedy the most 
glaring abuses of ]'atronage by tlie Court of Directors. ’This measure, 
though not so stringent as it was onginally intended to he, produced 
very heneileial eft'ecis, and introduced a system of subordination, in 
which the pn sldencies had long lieen delieienl. 

Lord Cornu.dlis was sent out as gorernor-gcneial, under the new 
system, he exerted himself to remedy some of the most flagrant abuses 
in the adininistr.ition, and though ojiposed hy a majority of the 
bujireine court at Calcutta, he jniitnilly sueci'oJed He soon hi'gan to 
look with suspicion on the ambitious jmjeets of Tippoo Sultan, who 
Liui inherited his father liyder's hostility to the English. Tippoo's 
intrigues were secretly encouraged hy the French government, for suf¬ 
ficiently obvious rca-sons. The French had been the first to try the 
plan of acquiring territorial possessions by interference in native wars, 
often excited by themselves, and they had been completely defeated, 
while the English had as completely succeeded. Anger at this failure, 
too high an estimate of the injury whicli the British power had 
received from the loss of the American colonies, and a confident 
belief that our einpiic in the Ivist was as insecure as it had proved in 
the West, were populai feelings iii France, and were just as rife in the 
court of Versailles us they were at a later period in the jacobin club* 
of Pan*. Tlio danger which Lord Cornwallis anticipated, seemed 
more formidable to Mr. Pitt than to the Court of Directors, and led 
to a ieriou* dispute between the ministry and the Company. Tha 
premier, through the Board of Control, insisted on tending regular 
Biitish troop* to Indio, and compelling the Company to pay for their 
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support. This was regarded bj the Court of Directors as an indirect 
effort on the part of the crown to gnwp the patronage of the Indian 
army, and was, of course, strenuously resisted. Mr. Rtt settled the 
matter by forcing through parliament, with all the influence at his 
command, an act of explanation; but he had the mortification to 
encounter a fierce opposition from many who were generally bis 
Staunchest supporters. The uar with Tippoo, which rendered the 
English authority supreme from the river Krishna to Cape Comorin, 
soon followed. Ixird Coriiw.illis having brought it to a prosperous 
termination, returned home, and was succeeded by Sir John Shore, 
afterwards IjOrd Tidgnmoudi. 

During -Sir John Sliore'-. peoeeful administration, the organisation 
of the iiitirn.d gov eriiMK'iit of Iiuiia was eonaidernblv iinjiroved, but 
its most remarkable events were the interfi renee of the I'liglisli, ns 
Orbitnilors, in the disputed succession to (he llirone of Oude, and the 
comnn neernent of di<oontents, .ilinost atoounling (o mutinies, among 
the ofTnI rs of the Indian nmn, in omseipienci’ of the rednetion of 
their field allow.anciss b_\ the Court of Directors. Tic latii i subject 
soon beiame one of Iiieri-asing Iimiovance, and iven dangr i , but the 
calamines vvliieli it threatened Were furtnnatelv averted bv judicious 
measures of coneiliaiion. 

l.ord Moniington, aflenvards manpils of WMIeslev, was next 
appointed goveriior-geiieia! Ills first effoits were direeti-d to lessen 
the glow ing iiifluenee of tbe Fiencli in llMidiisiaii, finding Ti|i|>oo 
indisposi d to form new engagements with (In' llritisb government, war 
was del lared against bim, wbnb, as we bale alreadi stolid, ended in 
the deii .it and death of (hat (iirlnilent monan b. A snbseijin nt war 
with the Mabr.itt.i powei. eoni]t)i li I\ establislied Ibitisb ‘.iipiein.iey 
in India, and made tin- t'omf.aiiy sujireme in ibi lb nmsiita. Hut 
notwilbslandiiig bis brilliant services, the marf|Uis of W'l-llislev was 
th wartid m many import.mt j'oiiits of policy bv tlo ('miri of Jtirectors 
Tliedii ef of till so wi're. (In einpl'ivment of India built s'lijis, the 
CSlablisbment of a college for the odui-iitinn of on il heniiiils at < 'ab iitt.i, 
and tile patronage of rerl.iin appoiiitmi iil*, wbieli the court uisbed to 
resen'c for its favourites. This last differenee b-d to titi angri re- 
monitranccs, bolli from the m.vripiis of Wellesley and Lord fine, who 
was goTcrnor of Madras Lord Clive resigned his situation, and on 
quitting Madras, itddrcssed a sjiirited remonstrunee to the Court of 
Directors, in which tbe ineffieienry, insubordination, and di bni|U'iiey 
of mnny of their ttervanlB, were direetly tructsl to the tibuite of p itron- 
age, and to the encouragement whieli the idle and the dissolute, 
possessing interest with the court, received from autlioritv »uja rmr to 
the local government. Lord Wellesley, supported bv the Itaard of 
Control, retained his place in defiance of the court, and, by hn «uc- 
ctwful management of the Mahratta war, bore down tdl opposition. ' 
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The great extent of country gained in the Mnhratta war, gare ri» 
to serious embarrassments after the marquis of Wellesley had returned 
to Europe; his successor, Lord Cornwallis, died before completing the 
requisite arrangements, and Sir George Barlow, who acted as vice- 
governor, adopted a line of policy directly contrary to that which had 
received the sanction of his predecessor. This change led to an angry 
controversy with the English ministers (Lord Grenville and Mr. 
Fox) respecting the appointment of a successor to the marquis of 
Cornwallis. The ministers nominated Lord Lauderdale to the vacant 
ofBee, the Court of Directors insisted that Sir George Bailow should 
retain his power. After a very long negoti.ition, both paities agreed 
to w'itlidraw the rival candidates, and they finally concurred in selecting 
Lord -Minto as governor-general. 

When Lord Minto leached Madras, his attention was directed to 
cert.iin tians.ictions in that piesideiicy, too impoitant to be nmilted 
even in this brief outline of Indian liistorv. I/ird William Bentinck 
succeeded l.oid Clive (afterwards c.iil of Powis) in tlie gnveriinieiit 
ot Madras, and, like bis predecessor, was involved in serious disputes 
with the local couneil and tlic suliordinatc servants of the Company. 
In the midst of these diseussions, a dangerous mutiny of the native 
Indian army at Vellore, furnislicd a pretext for lecalliiig the obnoxious 
governor ivitli something like censure. In the Indi.aii army no native 
could iilt.iin the rank of commissioned officer; niaiiv of the sepoys were 
Molianiined.iiis, and they could not foigct how very recently the whole 
Peninsula of India w.xs tlieir own; the deposed dynasty of Mysore, 
including Tijipoo’s family and several of his minister.s, were on (he 
spot, to aggiav.ite these feelings of natural discontent; and the fakirs, 
or ])reiu'liiiig friais of Mohiiiiimedaiiisni, lent their aid to fan the 
flame. A regulation respecting the head-diess of the troops was tiie 
pretext for levolt; though the shape of the sepoy turhan laid no more 
connection with the real cause of the mutiny, than the colour of the 
roses With the rival chums of the houses of York and Ijiiiicaster. The 
insurrection was suppiessed, but the leniency which Lord William 
Bentinck was disposed to show towards the mutineers, though sanc¬ 
tioned by laird Minto, gave such displeasure to many intlucntial 
persons, that the governor returned home. 

When Lord Minto reached Calcutta (a.p. IflOtO, he prepared to 
adopt a system of policy, which had long been a favourite scfa«fne with 
the Court of Directors imd indeed with the great majority of the 
people of England. This was simply to introduce the European 
principle of a tuihince of power in Indin;—no plan could l>o more 
excellent in theory, but it was impossible to reduce it to practice, for 
no materials existed in the disorganized governments of India, from 
wbii h aueh a .system could be constructed. Hie Company bad ever 
opposed the colonization of India by Europeana, and had therefore 
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nAet occapied titan po«r«scd its stKxettive •ctjuiiiUoiM; with the 
eiceplion of its hired sorranU (and not all of them), there was not a 
liiigiti iodiridual interested in maintaining its twaj; its soldiers were 
tnere mercenaries, its subjects utterly indifferent to the continuance of 
its rule. In pursuit of this favourite hut hopeless project, the esta* 
biishment of a balance of power. Lord Minlo committed many serious 
errors, but his administration was on the whole very In'iieficial to 
England, especially us he was among the first to appreciate the Taluo 
of the Indian Archij>elngo, with which our commerce is so rapidly 
increasing, both in extent and importance. Ills prudence (crniiimled 
a very serious dispute Ix twceii tlic cml and military uiitliontics at 
iladias, which had ncarli jiroduicil ihe most calamitous results: ho 
tried the f xp( iiincnt of m-uli.d policy with greater success tli.iii could 
have attended such a S|stcni in lis.s oldc hands; iind when he at 
length pciccived that ' Isil.im c of powci’’ was iii.ipplic.ihlc to the 
state of suiicty m Iiulia, lie a,hiiowlulgcd the change in Ins opinions 
witli a manly candoui wliuh is too i.ucU met with among modern 
Statesmen. 

The carl of Moira, aflcr'vards m.irqiiis of Hastings, suerceded I/irJ 
Minto in the government. He w.is loreed to ali.mdoii the lu utra) lino 
of policv, by wliieli the (ioorkas, or wild lubes of the mount.mis of 
ISepiuil, laid liecii ellCour.tged to ( neroaeli upon the terntoiii x holh of 
the lintishuml tlnir alios. Wai was dcel.in d, the (iiioik.is jaoied 
more lormidahle enemas tlnin the t'ompaiii s troops had yi’t encoun¬ 
tered, lait they wire linally oiercomc. and the pioimccs d ded hv the 
Nepanh'se, as ihe price o( p .10 , Inonght tin' Ihighsh dominions into 
close lonlaet with the (lontiers ol the ('him si empire. In the mean 
time (’eiilr.d India was deiast.itid hv hmeious haials of fieelumteis, 
kniiuii hi the name of I’lml.iiries, and cxiensne eomhin.ilions were 
formed for their »u|ppiessioii. The tieaeliery and dnpliulvof several 
of the native jinivers on this''Cerision eonijadled the m.inniisof H.islings 
to detilatui fiom them rnii'iih rahle eewsinnii of linitniv, ami, at 
the eondusion of tlie w.n, the Companv hit Ksell hound to letain 
those acquisitions, not only .as essential In lU own interests, bill to 
thow of the name inlialniatits. Of greatir importance than all time 
provinces was the est.ihlisliinent of a Iliilisli settlement at .Singapore 
(* 1 ). 1819), by which its jirescnt stmre iii the lucrative commerce of 
the Indian Areliipthigo wim secunai to Great Itritain. 

The wirl of Arahersl, who had previously heen sent on an embassy 
to China, was the next governor-general (a.d. 1828). In a few montlis 
after lits arrival, he found himself conslrained to adopt active rneasaici 
for reprcsuiig the insults and encroachments of the llunucsc. The war 
Wat one of more than ordinary difficulty, hut it finally terrniimtcd to 
the advantage of the Bntitb, who obtained pmsetsioti of rnaiiy new 
•ad valuable {iroriuces. Ncorccly lew important was the capture of 
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Bhartpore, a fortress which, having been on two former occasion! 
assailed in vain by the British, was fondly believed impregnable by 
the natives of Hindustan (i-D. 1826); its conquest therefore tended 
not a little to increase that general sense of British superiority on 
which the security of onr Indian empire mainly depends, 

Karl Amherst was succeeded Ijy Lord William Bentinck, whose 
generally peaceful administration is principally remarkable for a series 
of financial reforms in every department of the government. But the 
expiration of the Company’s charter, and the arrangeiheuts for its 
renewal, led to a total change of system (a.d. ISitt). The Company 
was deprived of its exclusive right of trade; the commerce witli India 
and China was opened freely to all British subjects: the political 
government of Hindustan was continued to the Company for twenty 
years, but all its other rights and possessions were ceded to the nation 
or an annuity of six hundred and thirty ihuusaud pounds, secured by 
1 guarantee fund of two millions steiliiig. 

'I’tie East India Company was not the only power that profited hy 
the overthrow of the Mogul Enipiic, two new kingdoms, that of the 
Afghans and tliat of the 8lklis, weie fiunded on the north-west of 
Hindustan, and both have risen to great inipoitancc. The Afghans 
were origiiially subject to I’ersia, hut tonaids the close of the seien- 
tecntli eeiituiy they re\oUed against their rulers and nearly conquered 
the whole IVisian empiie. Nadu Shah restored the Persian sujireraacy, 
hut on his death an Afghan leader jiroi hiiined the iiidependeiiee of las 
country, and, uliile the Persians wasted their strength in civil wars, 
founded a new kingdom at Cahu). The Afghan monarehy continued 
to prosper until tlie coiurneneeiiienf ol the pn sent ceiiturv, when it 
was distracted hy the wais iiruing out of a disputed succession. Three 
brothers, Zeiiuin, Malimud, and Sujah, contended for the crown, and 
each prevailed in turn, accoidiiig to the will of the chief vizier, who 
was head of the Baurikzye tube. At length Zemiin was blinded, 
Sujah driven into exile, and Mahmud placed on the throne. Unfor¬ 
tunately he jierniitted liis son Keniian to assassinate the vizicr, upon 
Tvhiih the Baurikzye brothers revolted and compelled Mahmud to 
seek shelter in Herat. 

Under tlic Baurikzye brothers, Afghanistan was divided into a 
number of petty independent states, each governed hy one or more 
ehieftuins of this powerful family; the priueipul being Dost Mohammed, 
the ruler of Cuhul, whose suprerauey was nominally recognised by ail 
the rest. Soon after Lord Auckland liad succeeded Lord Williian 
Bentinck as governor-general of India, an embassy was sent to Cahnl 
for the purpose of forming a commercial treaty which might open tli4 
markets of Central Asia to British manufactures. When the PersioB 
court, yielding to Bussian inggestions, had determined to adrauoe 
against Herat, the mission to Cabui was changed from a commenaai 
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to a political It^tion, and a treaty was proposed to Dost Mohammed 
which it was helteTed might avert the danger of Russian influence 
being established on the banict of the Indus. The ruler of Oabul 
demanded as the price of his adhesion that the territory of Peshawer, 
recent!} seised by the king of I.ahore, should l>e re.store<l to the Afghans, 
and wlicn this was refused he mnnifested a disjiosition so hostile to 
English interests that the envoy whs reeiilled, and a resolution formed 
to restore Shah Sujah to his throne hy the aid of a British army. The 
king of Ijihore readily entere<l into this allinnee, and annameiits were 
gimultnneotislv prepared in the jiresirli iicies nf Bengal and Bonihay for 
the projected invasion of AfglMin.st.iri. 

The niters of St-inde li.id In en .ineienllv tiilnifary to the king of 
Cahill, and Shall J'uitili li.ad never ahniidoinal liin claiiii'i (o their ohi di- 
enre. Tliev were therefore ven rehielant to afford him any aid in the 
recoviTi of his eountrr, and lliei sim llv ojiposed the gre.ilest ohjtncles 
to the ad'ance of tin Brititli arn y, njiosi' lini' of inarch led directly 
through itieir territories. Consideralile dclins arose fimn thiscaune; 
and alter all the arm} had to proceed through the niggMl iletiles of the 
Bolan pass, with very ineftirienl means for the Iraiispoit ol ilo ir pro¬ 
visions and miiMitlons of oar. The dang' reus di tili s nhii li abound in 
these nioiintains are infested hv the poorest and wihli-st liihes of the 
countri, 11 ho live entirely hi plunder; hut they lorltinalel} relniined 
from molesting the troojss to the extent (to i might liaie done, and it 
was not t 11 ihev were ahoiit to '•no rgc from tin- pass that any opposi¬ 
tion nas olfered to then ['rogiiss, nhen a h n light .skirmiKlies look 
place nil iltended nilli am seinais n'siilr, It ii is an imimnse relief to 
the t'ahiiorn troo| s to find iheiiisi Ivi s one more upon .i pi. on country 
after the harassing passage'of tin B'dan p.ess, and they proeecele<| on 
th e'ir mare h sonn'what re'i ivee! hi the- lu'arer jirospce I ei( its 1 .1 mntulion, 
hut still thi'ir dirtie'uliii's inereMScii at eve'ry step. ,\mong tin' miscriel 
they h.id to [nit up mlh, iia.s the' ci'iislant loss of ih sp.iiehes. and tlie 
conseejnent suspense' anel iineertainii llie'v were' freepuntly h-fl in, and 
while h.elting at Sinah, a tcrnhle [>ionf nas see n of ihe f.ite their Ceim- 
munuatieens set often no t with. A pae ke t was hreiiight iihie h wnl 
com|elctely seiakeel in human hh.etd, aied heire' the folloiiing inserijetlon 
in the h.indwritiiig of one tif the dej'U’y posttnasteTS of the' arniy: 
“ The rrrfrar who Carrie d this [ aeket iias shot dead nilhin tiio marchc* 
of Shall Sujih's eanip, and the' e'ni elope n stained with liis hhiod." 

The army suffered very seven Iv from the intense beat of the sun, 
a deficient supply of water and other provisions, and a sad want of 
means of transport for the baggage, in its manh toCnndahar, but that 
ancient city was easily yielded, and some supplies obtained in its 
bacaars. After a delay of nearly two monllit the nnny was again in 
motion; it encountered no opposition t«) its progress until it reached 
tile ancient fortress of Ghazni or flhuinee, the garrison of which not 
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only refused to surrender, but made erery preparation for rigorotti 
defence. As the battering artillery had been left behind at Candahar 
it ryas necessary to attack this formidable fortress by storm. Bags of 
powder were piled against tlie gate, without much opposition on the 
part of the Afghans, who were ignorant of the nature of the operation. 
Such was the force of the explosion that it not only shirered the 
massive barricades of the gate to pieces, but tore away solid masses of 
stone and wood-woik from the main building. Before the Afghans 
could recover from their confusion, Colonel Dennie, at the head of tlie 
forlorn hope, rushed over the ruins of the gateway and forced .an 
entiance into the body of tlie fortress. The conflict, though severe, was 
not of long duration. The gallant little band, inspired by their dating 
leader, whose commanding flguie was seen evei in advance, and whosc 
voice clieercd them on to the iittack, forecd theii way along, oveibearing 
all resistance, and at length a long, loud, eilnlaratiiig cheer announced 
to the whole army without, the tiiumphant issue of the contest. 

In tonseijuence of this bnlhant exploit, Dost Jlohammed’s siip- 
poiteis weic so dispirited that they refused to niarcli against the 
English, and the uiitoituiiate chief having nhandoned Cahul bceanie 
an exile and a fugitive. The aiiiiy of the Indus liaviiig suimounted 
nil the toils and ditiu ulties of its niaitli tin on all pun loiisly uiitiaveised 
couiitiics. soon aimed at the enpil.d ol Algliainstaii, and it'liali Siij.di 
was u-iiisl,itrd upon the thinne ot his aiieestois. lie eiiti red tlie < ity 
with null'll jioiiip, ai eoinp,lined lu the Linoy and .Minister, tlie C'oiii- 
jiiandei-ill elin f and the gi iieial oDieeis of the aiiny, Sii Alexaiidel 
Bullies and the other fuiieliniimies ot the mi-sioii, hesides tin' staff, 
and a i.ist nuinbei of olliel otiieers. Ills ii eeplioii uas not oiitliiisi.istie. 
hilt tlie people [neseried an oiileily deeonmi, and leeeiM-d then 
nuiiiarch with beeoiiiiiig respect. I'poii arriving at the ji.il.iu', the kin|! 
led the way into it, luiUMiig eageily ovei tlie seeiie ot historimi st.ite 
and weeping iis lie suueied the dilapnlatioin time and iieghet haf 
wrought ill tlie dw'i Ihiig-place ot hi.s youth. 

A division of theariiu w ns sent to reduce Khelat, the chief of wliicl 
had hrokiii all the engngemeiits into wliieli lie had mtered with th( 
Britisli government. 'I'lie eiiteipiise was successful. Intelligence of tht 
capture of Khelat arrived iieiuly at the same time ns tlie account of tin 
ndvance of the Itussiaiis against Khiva. I'orsomc time it was believer 
(lint the Itusaians and English might come into collision in Centra 
A»il^ but the latter were compelled to uhandon their enterprise ngains 
Khiva, after having lost the greater part of their army. 

Tlie winter of 1839 produced nothing remarkable, but early in th 
following lummer it became obvious tlmt the Afghan* were by ni 
mean* utisfled with their restored monarch, and that a general spin 
of revolt WM spreading through the entire country. A tribe callei 
the Uuionh* set the example of disobedience; it became necessary t 
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Mad «ttron^ fcfee against thnm, but thnngh fhfy had only the most 
iaperfect dnfcneM they made n dfsp^rate resisfnnrc in their mud-forts, 
aad one garrison, when coiiihustibies were piled round their tower 
and fired, preferred being burned nlire to purchasing safety by sul>- 
laisrion. 

The ohstinanr of this reslstanee, on the part of a mere handful of 
men in a small mud-fort, was an alwming eTidonee of the spirit exist¬ 
ing in the country, and such as to arouse the new government to a 
■ense of the difficulties it viould have to cope w ith. It was sufficient 
to convince those in authoritv, that nnless the people were conciliated 
by a steady course of justice, and iillenlion to their nicjinlies, nothing 
but force could maintain them m their position. It «ns a difficult tusk, 
it must be confesseil, nniongsi poople w ith such strong feelings of 
nationality, and so much nddicfed to predatory haliifs. Hut it was 
never siifficicntlv tried, owing partlv (o the diffimltir s of niir jmsilinn; 
and it is to he feared, that liom our hemg associated in tlic nation's 
niimis with every procceiling of Shah .Su|ati, and some of the iinwistj 
and oppressive nie.isiires nhieh wi re afterwards resorted to, to rejdeiiish 
the exhausted coffi m of liie stale, a sense of lirilish jiisiire is niuoh 
Jess strongly impressed upon the Atglian peojde, than the conviction 
of Itritisb prowess. 

Dost ,^lolllllullled took advantage of theso clrctinistances (o renew 
the war; a siuies of desiilloiy operations followed, and iii one skirmish 
the English suffered a severe loss, in ronse((iii'nee of a sudden Jiailic 
which seized a legiment of native eaviilrv, and indticed tlieiii to iihnn- 
don their offieers. The English were much alarmed at an event so 
likely to raise the eounige of the disiifferled, luil Iheir armelr wa* 
Uiiexpectisily relieved hy the (iiiival oDDost .Mohammed himself, who 
voluntarily came in mid surrendered to llie English nnov. He wa* 
sent undiT an escort to the Ilritish territoric.s, where lie was honoiinihly 
treated and a pension allowed him for »ah»ittenre. 

Shall Siijiili's govi rnmeiit was not popular, aiul indeed dnl not 
deserve to he so; general dissiitisf.ietion coiitimied to exist, hnl had 
not heguii to show ilself in a dangerous shape whin tienerHl I'lphin- 
tlone took llie comni.ind of the ornipMiig fuee, in .\pril, IK-H. In 
the following November a forniidahle iiisurrerlion iinespi i ledlv 
exploded in Cahiil; Sir Alexander Humes and several other Enghsli- 
iiien were treacherously massacred, while the most deploralde want of 
energy and decision was diiplaved hoih by (he envoy and the military 
authorities. The fort in windi the provisions for the troops were 
stored was pemiitled to full into the bands of (he enemy, without an 
effort being maile to relieve its feelilo garrison; and nfler (he means 
of holding out in Cahul, until relief could be olitained from the niher 
divisions of the army, hod liceti sacrificed, it was resolreil to cvimmence 
a retreat. This, however, iu the advanced state of (lie season, and 
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wlieB tbe mountaio d«file8 irer« h«y l»y a -rigilaot eoca^ WM dearly 
inpouible; the enroy therefore entered into a treaty of capitnktioi 
with the Afghan cbiefe, tvhich these barbarians riolated in erery pat 
tienlar, and freacheroualy murdered the envoy himself ia a conferenw 
to which he had been invited. 

A new treaty was then made with the chiefs, and after many sub 
terfuges and delays everything was prepared for the retreat of ou 
hapless army, and on the 6th of January, 1842, their fatal progres 
commenced. The force at this time amounted to about four thousam 
five hundred figliting men, and the camp followers to twelve thousand, 
exclusive of women and children. Scarcely bad they moved out of 
the cantonments, when they were filled by vast numbers of infuriated 
Gliazees, who rent the air with their exulting yells of triumph over 
the deserted stronghold of the Kafir Feringees. A scene of plunder 
and savage devastation ensued, tis they spread themselves over the 
works, huteliering such of our hapless people as they could lay hold 
of, and who had not yet moved out. The reiir-guurd, unable to 
restrain them, was obliged, in its own defence, to take up a position on 
the plains without, but the Afghan', who had hitherto been too 
much uhsoihed in the work of pluiidei, (o take much notice of the 
troops, now began to man tlie lines we li.id lately occupied and pour 
in amongst our men a galling file of juzails, in many instances with 
filial effei t. 

At length the whole force got upon the road, hut it was impossible 
to preserve anything like order in their ninreh, as the camp followers 
pressed forward among the troojis, and the whole hecame mingled in 
inextricahle confusion. It was now night, hut their pmgress was 
illuminated hv the burning carHonments, which the Afgh.in.s, having 
satiated themselves with plunder, had afterwards set on fire. Never 
did an aiuiy eomnienee a maich with such gloomy prospects as did 
this devoted force. Tlie Weather bad been daily increasing in severity 
for some tiiiio, and the suovv was lying thickly upon the ground, and 
tlu! cold was intense. The men had been kept on uisuilinent diet 
throughout the siege, winch liiul grown gradually less, and they were 
worn out and lialf-starved, the cattle were in a still worse condition. 
As they toiled lahoriouslv along upon their dreary way, their trail was 
marked by nuniheis of the poor exhausted sepoys and canifi-followers, 
who sunk iiunihed and fiozen upon the ground, and perished in the 
snow. Night only added to their horrors, and many laid down to 
sleeji upon the cold earth who never rose again, while their surviving 
conijianioiis set forth upon their day's m.ircli, wondering if it would 
he tlieir turn next. 

Akhar Khan, the son of Dost Malioniroed, and successor to his 
influence over the .Vfglians, was a faithless barbarian; his demands 
rose in exurhitance as the distress of tlie British increased, and con- 





ptiuoe tridi them fWM to ]Rii>e(uu» Ui» lbrb««i»nee which h« 
miied. The ladiet of the Brituh officen were iOirendered to him m 
hoatRgps, and it i» only jnitiee to my, that he treated them with kind- 
new and reepect; hbt he did not ceaee from hi» hamwidg pnrwiit of 
the retreating army, which liad to fight ererv »tep of its way, and wb» 
at length ail but annihilated at Jugdulink. I>r. Brydog, eicaping 
alone, brought the melancholy intelligence to ffeneml Sale, at Jrlai- 
lahad, where that gallant officer nmintaineil himself under difficultiee 
icarcely inferior to those which had prnml so tlestrurtim of the 
Cabul foire. In one of the inanv battles which the fiirce at Jeliillabad 
bad to fight before reinforcements could he sent to their assistance, 
Colonel I>ennie, the hero of filiuznee, was slain, just as he had gained 
an important and decisive lietmi. 

In the mean time a ch.iiige in the cabinet of haigland had leil to 
the remoTal of Ijord Auckland from pincr, and the nppoiniment of 
Lord Ellenhorough as governor-genend. This change produced niueh 
hesitation in the niilitarv operations, necessary to dfn'f the deliverance 
of those whom Akhar Khun held capflic, and the retrieval of the 
honour of the British arms These were indeed the vmlv reasonable 
ohjei fs for whieli the war could he continm d, as Nliali Su|ah had heeil 
murdered by liis suhjecis, and it was charlv imjoissihle to maintain 
any prince on the Afgimn throne, who siilointted to British pro¬ 
tection At leiig'th, after some h.ird lighimg (Jenenil PolliK-k forced 
the Kill her pass, and on the 11 ih of April, 1)1 Li, effected a jiinolion 
with Sir ItolH'rt Sale at Jclallah.ui. lie re he was delaiinsl tour 
months liy the indecision of (he Inditm government In fon he ri*ccive<l 
orders to ndvance U|ioii Cahiil and cri-oper.ile with (oneral Nott, 
who, after haiiiig maintained ('aiid.diar, with the s.ime coiir.ige and 
ahditi' that Sir Kolort Safe hail disphived at Jelalhihail, was • nahled 
by hmjunction with (ieiiei.il Kiiglaod to comnienc'e offensive opera¬ 
tions. (feacrals Not I and Bolloek foreed their m,iv to Cohijl, though 
they encountered the most di terniiiied opposition from the Afghans 
in the fearful defiles of their mount.iins. Akhar Klian, howeviT, 
refused to deliver up their hostages, hut tlmv were rescued from lug 
power l>y entering into ingotiaiioiis with some ol his offieei-s, anti 
brought in safely to the Enchsh camp 

The number of prisoners thus resmed from a e.aplivitv, its hapless 
victims had began to rcgtird as only lermiitahle hv disith, amouTited to 
upwards of a hundred; of whom nine were ladies, soiite thirty odd 
officers, a few children, and the ri'st non-conimissioned officers and 
privates, chiefly of the ddlh The total numher of prisoners, however, 
including natiief, which rnav he stud to hiiie l.ecn liKeralrsI l.y our 
success, wn* nearly two thousand; of whom the immense mnjority 
was the rick and wounded left at Cahul previous to the retreat, and 
such of the soldiers and camp followers ns hod found their wiiv Wk 
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to tbe city daring and aince that perHont time, Thcae were now 
wandering beggar* about the »treet*. 

Cabul wa* almost wholly destroyed Wfore h wa» eracuated by the 
Britidh armies, and tbe troops destroyed most of the forts and Tillages 
on their line of march. It is Siiid that seyeral excesses were com¬ 
mitted on these occasions by the soldiers, who were enraged by the 
sight of the mangled bodies of their murdered companions, and the 
tales of suffering related hy the survivors. The English had to fight 
its way back, hut the skirmishes, though incessant, were but of trifling 
importance, and Iwfore the cud of September, the whole army anived 
within the Britihh frontiers. Afghanistan was abandoned to anarchy, 
and it will probably for many years continue without any settled 
government. 

The only result from this calamitous war, remaining to he noticed, 
is the occupation of the ternlories of .Seimle, which hoTe been formally 
annexed to the British dominions. These districts command the 
navigation of the Ixiwer Indus, and would possess some value and 
importance if that river cmilii be rendered available for the pnrjsoses 
of commercial navigation, but in tlie present distracted condition of 
Central Asia, it does not appear jirobablc that the peaceful pursuits of 
trade will lie found lucrative for many years (o come, mid it is, there¬ 
fore, very doubtful whether the occupation of S<-iiule will produce such 
a demand for British iiianuf.ictures ns to defra\ the heavy exjteiises 
which its retention will necessarily involve. 

The Sikhs, originally a religious sect formed from a mixture of 
Ilindtis and Mohammedans, hut now raised up to a very important 
political power, occupy too important a position on the North-western 
frontier of British India to he passed over in silence. Their tenets, 
a* first taught by their founder, inculcated peace and submission, hut 
when they were persecuted liy the em[icror of Delhi they had recourse 
to arms, and in the general confusion and scramble which followed 
the dissolution of the Mogul ernjure, they succeeded in ohfaiaing 
possession of the PHuj-dh, or " land of five waters,’’ an extensive and 
fertile tract of country, di nvmg its name from the five branches of the 
Indus by which it is watered, Aliout the commencement of the 
present century, one of their most able leaders, Kunjit Singh, succeedeel 
in uniting most of the independent Sikli chieftains under his dominion 
and wa* enabled to found the kingdom of Laliorc, so named from iti 
capital city in the Punjali, Bunjit greatly increased and itrenglhenet 
bit new kingdom by con(|Uenng (,’aslimire, and several other provinces 
which had anciently lielonged to the Afghan*, and he would probably 
hare added ticinde to his territories, had be not dreaded to excite tbe 
jealonty of the British govcmraeiit. It wasalwav* hit policy to culti¬ 
vate the friendsliip of the English authorities in India: he lalwured 
hard alto to bestow upon his subject* tbe benefit* of European ctviJiaa- 
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IMB, aad pwrtiealaHj t* bare Jus t«idien instniieted is military di*- 
dpUne and tactics, lie Imd sereral Earopeaa otficer* in his sorvioa, 
by wbase ezertiona Lis anny was rendered more efficient than that of 
wy other satire power in the East. His death, which took place at 
Uie crisis of the English invasion of Afghanistan, increased the diffi¬ 
culties in which the Indian government aas placed by the disasters 
at Cahul; he has been succeeded by his illegitimate sou, Sherc Singh, 
whose aathonty has l>een recognised by the liriiish goreriiinent, hut 
does not appear to be 6xed on u very jieruianeut basis. 

From this brief sketch of tlie history of British India, it is manifest 
that mere lust of conijue^l has riirelv, if esor, been the cause of the 
extension of the Company’s doiuiniotis, «ith perhaps the cxct'plion 
of the unfortunate war in ,\fghaiiist,iii, almost every departure fiom n 
system of [nicific and dtfensne policy arose from tlio ignorant ambition 
or flagrant perfidy of the natiie powers. It remains only to s.'iy that 
the attention of statesmen i.s now earnestly diieeted to the establish¬ 
ment of a sisti m for consolulatiiig the British dominions and securing 
them against aggression. 

It may be permitted in eonelusion to express a hope, that tlie 
development of the internal resources of the Indian presideiieies may 
elevate the character ol the native population, and win from them a 
reasonable allegiance, foundwl upon gratitude for eipetienced pro¬ 
tection and uckuowledged benefits. 


CllArTEK XIII. 

insTOKv or ciii.N.c 


The Cliinese, like the ancient F.gvptians, lay claim to a most extmva- 
gant antiquity, l>ut tlieir niillienlic liistory dw* not commence until 
the age of Confucius, who flourished about live centuries before the 
Christian era. At tiic time of Ins birth, China was divided into u 
number of independent stales, which harassed eai’h other I>y mutual 
wars, and bis earlust efforts as a reformer were directed to unite tliem 
in one great confedenition. lb- eollecled the old tr.iditions of the 
country, and from them dediued a senes of moral and political lessons 
designed to form the basts of gomi government. IBs mam principle 
was, that outward decorum is both the emblem and the test of good¬ 
ness of heart; he lliereforc eonilructed a ritual strictly regulating every 
relation of life, both pubhe and private, which was gradually received 
as a standard authority by the nation. 
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Chiiig'Wbaag, th« founder of Ae Tiin dynaitf, was dm first who 
united all the Chinese under one sorereign; and it is probable that the 
name China was adopted from that of his family. He is said toTiaT* 
erected the Great Wall, to restrain the incursions of the Tartars (b.c. 
240), but this service was overbalanced by his cruelty and inveterate 
hostility to men of letters. Under the Han dynasty, which arose 
B.c. 202, the Iluns began to invade China, and frequently devastated 
the country; they at length were induced to direct their march west¬ 
wards, and burst like a torrent into the Roman empire, while China 
continued tranquil. Under tlie Hun dynasty foreigners came to China, 
for the first time; literature was zealously cultivated, the art of printing 
invented, and the laws collected into an orderly system. For these 
reasons the memory of the IJans is still clierished in China; their 
dynasty ended a.d. 264. 

No very important event occurred in the history of China from the 
extinction of the Han dynasty until (he invasion of the empire by 
the Jlongols, under the celebrated Zingis Khan (a.d. 12,34). The 
sovereign who then ruled was cruel and cowardly; tow'n after totvn 
submitted to the invaders, and at bis death the Mongols possessed the 
greater part of the country, though the conquest was not completed till 
the year 1270, by Kubl.ii Khan, the grandson of Ziiigis. Ze-ping, the 
infiiut son of the last empeioi, souglit shelter in the fleet, but the 
Mongols soon prepared a navy and pursued him. The Chinese and 
Mongo! fleets met, and al'lcr an engagement whieli lasted an entire 
day, the former was totally ilcfe.ited. When tlie Chinese admiral saw 
that escape was impossible, he went to the prince, who stood on the 
deck, and said, “ It is better to die free than to dishonour our ancestors 
by an inglorious captnity," then, without waiting for a reply, he 
cauglit the prince in his arms and jumped into the sea, where they both 
perished. 

Tlic Mongols, though foreigiieis, were wise and henefieont rulers; 
Kublai Khan constructed several canals, and made every possible 
exertion to restore the agricultur.il prosperity of Cliina; his grandson, 
Timm Khun, extirpated the hands of robbers that infested the country, 
and both laboured to promote commercial intercourse with foreign 
nations. 13ut on the fuilure of the direct royal line, the Mongols were 
so weakened by a war of disputed succession, that the Chinese easily 
drove them from the country, and placed a native dynasty on the throne 
(a.d. liSUH). 

Clioo-queu-chatig, the conqueror of the Mongols and founder of the 
Ming dynasty, was the son of a poor labourer. In early life he was 
destined tor the priesthood, hut his martial spirit induced him to enlist 
os a soldier. He very soon became so distinguished for courage and 
conduct tliat he was promofetl to high rank; ilis marriage to a lady of 
great wealth strengthened his infiaence, and he soon began to be 
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tffpuded u the Inder of a partj. So gmt wos the hatred of the 
CUfiew to theii betbamn eoa<}iteT«n, that it reqnired only a few^ 
Boosdb to drive the Mongola beyond the Great Wall; they wore 
panned in their retreat and slaughtered without metcy. The new 
NsapertMT was a wise and prudent ruler; his early death was a national 
asisfortune, especially as it ioTolved the country in the calamities of a 
disputed taceesrion. 

The last of the Ming dynasty was llwae-tsung. Very soon after 
hie accession the king of the Maiitchew Tartars advanced totvards tha 
frontiers, and issued a proclamation, declaring that he hud been divinely 
Buicmoned to assume the empire of China. There would have bsen 
however, little reason to fear this invasion had not rebellions in other 
quarters distracted the attention of the emperor. Bunds of robbers 
infested the roiids, and uniting tliemselus together under favourite 
chiefs, bade defiance to the ini|ieriBl army. Cue of these named Ld, 
gained the favour of the populace by jiroinising a remission of luxes; 
crowds flocked to bis standard, and entire batt.ilioiis of the imperial 
army deserted to him. l.e no longer scrupled to declare himself 
emperor; he marched to Pekin, the soldiers entrusted with the defence 
threw down their arms, and the emperor was abandoned even by bis 
domestic servants. In his dcsjiair, he slew his cliildren and then 
strangled bimself, leaving behind him a written request, that the con¬ 
queror would be satisfied with the destruction of the loial lumily, and 
not iiillict any cruelty on the ]ieopl<’. 

Woo-sail-kivei, a celebrated general, was stationed with a large 
army on the frontiers of .Maiililiew T.iitary, when lie leeeiud intel¬ 
ligence of lliL'SC events. He resolvnl to avenge bis master, ami punish 
the Usurper; for this purpose lie h.id not only miuie peace willi the 
Maiiltbews, but solicited their active iw.slstauee. Tiie Tailars gladly 
assented to a proposal wbieli opened ilum a pass.ige inlo ('iuini, and 
acting witli a rapidity of wliich lln ir opponents bad no nlc.i, their 
progress was irre.sistible. The usurjier Iri* was defealeii in llin e great 
battles but when the general wished to dismiss liis allies, they not 
only refused to return, but took possession of Pekin, and pro¬ 
claimed a Slantchew prince emperor. For many ve.irs the ('Iniiese in 
difierent provinces sternly resisted the domination of tlie Tartars, but 
there was no harmony in their councils and no concert in tbcir actions; 
they Were therefore successively subdued, but not until the entire 
country had lieen so devastated that it almost became a desert (a.0. 
1644). During this calamitous period, a pirate, named C'oxinga, kept 
the entire coast of China in constant alarm; he expelled the Dutch 
from the island of Formosa, which for a time flourished as an indepen¬ 
dent kingdom, but after his death his sou submitted to the M.iiucbevrs, 
and this noble island was annexed to the empire of Clnno. 

Kang-he, the second of the Mantchew emperors, was very unxiouj 
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to make hU subjects acquainted witb the arts aad sciences of Europe; 
be patronised the Jesuit missionaries who came to his couiA and 
profited so much by their instructions, as to become himself the&thor 
of a clever treatise on geometry. All his wishes, however, to give a 
new turn to Chinese literature were frustrated; the native men of 
letters refuser! to quit the tracks of tlieir ancestors, and nothing new 
was consequently produced. Equally able in the cabinet and in the 
field, Kang-he was unquestionably, next to Kublai Khan, the greatest 
prince who ever sat on the throne of China. He revived the empire, 
distracted hy repeated rebellions, impoverished by long and ruinous 
wars, and oppressed by vicious adinmistr.ition; when he died (a. d. 
1722 ), peace and tranquillity pervaded all the provinces, and the 
unruly harbarianB 011 the fioiitiers had been reduced to obedience. 

Yung-ching succeeded his f.ilher on the throne, hut did not pursue 
the same enlightened ]ioliey. He put an effectual stop to improvement, 
by hiinishiiig tlic inissionaiies wlio had spre.id themselves over all the 
Chinese provinces, and only retained a few individuals at court, with 
whose sei vices he could not dispense. It must, however, lie confessed, 
that the intriguing spirit of the Jesuits had given some reasonable 
giouiids for al.irni, and that their e'ctiavagant assertions of papal 
Bupreniacy might have infused suspicions of their designing to render 
the empeior (Icpeiideiit on the pope. In othei respects Yung-chiiig 
was n good sovereign, lie preseried peace duiing his reign, and hy 
prudent precautions lie aveiteil the honors of those famines that 
perlodicallv devastated Cliin.i. He died A.I). 17d5, and was succeeded 
hy his illegitimate son, Keen-lung. 

The long reign of Keen-lung was almost wholly spent in wars 
with the various hnrharous races on the whole western fioiiticr of 
Cliina. There is no inteiest in the recoids of these savage contests, 
which were for the most jinit a series of ruthless massacres. He 
cruelly persecuted the Christi.rns, whom he accused of treasonable 
designs witliout n shadow of reason; and the relentless fury he dis¬ 
played was eagerly seconded hy the mand.iiins, wlio had been jealous 
of the superior intelligenep of the missionaries. Keen-lung always 
thought that ho had a just cause when he butchered whole tribes. 
After the defeat and inass.iere of the Kalmueks, he erected a stone 
tablet at Kle with the following inscription: “The tree which heaven 
plants, though man may fell it, cannot he unrooted: the tiec which 
benveii fells, though man may replant it, will never grow.” 

The fame of Keen-liiiig extended to Europe, and missions from 
Iloll.ind, England and Itiissia, were sent to his court. These embassies 
did not produce the good eipeelcd from them; the Cliinese, with all 
the conceit of ignoroiiee, believed or pretended to believe themselves 
the only i nlighlened nation in the universe, and claimed homage from 
all others as biirhurians. The emperor liimself appears to have been 
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free from tieee prgaJices, bat all tbe oiBcere of state were opposed to 
an increaae of foreign intcrcoorse, which they feared would be fatal to 
their priTileges. 

After a reign of sixty years, Keen-lung abdicated the throne in 
faronr of his fifth son Kia-king (a.d. 179.'<)’ years after¬ 

wards at the age of eight^-(igllt. His successor had nil his vices 
without any of his redeeming (lunlitios; his misconduct provoked 
frequent insurrections, while Ins feeble ndministmtion encouraged the 
pirates to renew their depredations in the Cliinese seas, I'nfortunately 
the greatest maritime power in the woild sulnnitted to receive laws fioni 
this feeble government. In UKlK a British squadion commanded by 
Admind Drurv was sent to take jiossession of the Portuguese settlement 
of Macao, and prevent it fioiii falling into the hands of the Piench. 
The Chinese authorities at Canton bectmic alarmed, and ihie.ilened (o 
stop all tinde unless the Faiglisli gaiiison was nithdiaon from Maeao; 
their demands were granted with a piec ipitatioii which closely re- 
semhled cowaidice, and the Chinese erci ted a pi laniid to coninieinoiafe, 
what they were pleased to eall, tlndr rietory o\er the Knglish. It 
must he aeknow ledgtil that tlic conre-sioiis tlien made to llieir 
arrogance, have heen tlie ehief cause of the repeated insults thej, have 
Since ofi'eiid to tlie liiitwli flag 

Kiii-king's hitter hated oi Fiiiopeans was sujiposed hv many to 
have ;ii iseii fioin the misri'jni sent.iti.iiis of the Caiitun aiitlioiiiies, and 
it was therefoie u solud to .'■•■nd l/ml Anilieist as an andaissador to 
IVkiti, for the purpose of estaldisliing amieahh’ lelatioiis helweeil 
Englitiid and China. 'I'liis i‘iiib.is-.i eoinjdeli ll failed, tlie olfieeis of 
the imperial coiut pn'Vi'iili d I/iid Aniheist fioni obtaniing an audience, 
tind he returned to Canton, In the mean liiiw' the ('iiiiiese had shooli 
a disposKion to iiwult the naval fiieisthal li.id conieied the eiiibassv, 
hut a few sliots fioni one ct tlie liigates hroiiglit tluin to (luir senses, 
and the mission returned in s.ifiii. 

Kia-king died in l!l2t(, and was suceeeded bv tin lelgiiing ' mja-ror, 
Tao-kwang, wlio is e\en nioie pn jiidned ag.nii.sl lairopiaiis lli.in bis 
predece.ssor. Since Ins acei ssion, tlie eommeree betwio'ii l-'.nglaml and 
China has been so often intiTrupted, and the conduct of tbe Chinese 
authorities to the I’.nglish so iiiaiiltiiig, that at length an aimed inter¬ 
ference became necessary, not only for ibe [impose of maiiilainiiig tlie 
established trade, hut also for the securily of the persons and propeily 
of English subjects. Proclamations against the iinport.itioii of ojiium 
were issued by tbe Chinese governinent, but the jiroininted ai title 
continued to be largely smuggled into the enuntry, with the secret 
connivance of the Chinese authorities. At length Captain Elliot, the 
Knglish resident at Canton, was compelled by the Chinese authoiitiei 
to content to the destruction of K*vcral cargoes of opium, anil his pro- 
tCfU against tlie coostruiiit to which he wai suijected, were ditregurded. 
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Jereral imolte and outrages were offered to the British residents in 
Dhina, and as it was found impossible to obtain redress bjr peaceful 
^monstrances, war was declared against the emperor of China by the 
Elnglish government, and a large naval and military force sent against 
Canton, Having left a sufficient force to guard the entrance to that 
harbour, the armament proceeded to the eastward and captured the 
island of Chusan, and spread alarm along the eastern coast of China. 
In every engagement, though the Chinese exhibited many examples of 
individual bravery, yet they were so utterly deficient in military tactics 
and discipline, that they were easily conquered, notwithstanding their 
vast numerical superiority. 

Defeated in the field, the emperor of China had recourse to diplo¬ 
macy; Keslien was sent as imperial commissioner to treat with Captain 
Elliot, and the tenns of an eipiitablc pacification were arranged. But 
the Chinese never intended to fulfil the conditions of the treaty; 
their object was meiely to gam tune, and wear out the patience of 
the English by expensive and vexations dcl. 13 s. It was long liefore 
a decisive answer could be olitained, hut at length the ratification of 
the treaty was lefused, and the w.ir lenewcd. It is not nceessary 
to entei minutely into the histoiy of this war, Canton, and Ningpo, 
two of the most itnpoit.iiit ulics in China, were taken by mere 
handfuls of liiitish tioops, and the immense masses collected in the 
imperial armies were unahle to withstand ati oigaiiized force larely 
amounting to the tenth of their numheis. The Chinese made 
frequent attempts to compensate foi their losses in the field hy 
engaging the English in deceptive negotiations, but Sir Henry 
Pottingcr, who succeeded C.qit.nu Elliot as English commissioner, 
soon showed that he would notcadure to he overreached in diplomacy, 
while the repeated triumphs of our arms convinced the Chinese 
government tliat further resistance miglit endanger the safety of the Tar¬ 
tar dynasty. A treaty was again negoeiated, in which graet concessions 
were very reluctantly made to the English demands; the island of 
Hong-kong was ceded to them in perpetuity, five ports svere freely 
opened to their trade, and the emperor consented to pay a barge sum 
to defray the expenses of the war, and compensate for the large quan¬ 
tities of opium the property of tlie British subjects, which had been 
destroyed at the commencement of the war. 

A nation so completely isolated by natural boundaries ns the 
Chinese, having no neighboui-s hut the barbarous tribes of Tarlaiy, is 
of course disposed to indulge in national vanity. They believe that 
their country occupies the centre of the globe, and that “the middle 
kingdom:* as they therefore call if, is unequalled on the earth. Their 
own kws and usages, the origin of which is lost in remote antiquity, 
appear to them perfect, and every successive government has shown 
itoelf a decickd foe to innoTation. But the Cbinese are the only 
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people tliat baTe peraerered in treating all fbreigwsn as barbarians, and 
eren when compelled to abate their absurd claims for the time, hato 
iaiTBriablr reTired them on a more farourable opportunity. Hence it 
is impossible to negotiate a ith them according to the rules of European 
diplomacy, for until intimidated by defeat or terror, they vsill look 
upon attempts to form a trcutv as signs of submission. It is singular 
that the Tartar conquerors of t'hina hare iiiTariably adopted the 
institutions and prejudices of the viinqmshed; but they have not 
succeeded in winning the affections of the nation. Huring the greater 
part of a century, insurrections hino followed each other with frightful 
rapiditv, and the Manichew iloniiiinlKin Ims been more than onoe on 
the point of ruin. Secret societies exist at tlie present moment, formed 
to restore the ancient suprrniacv of ihe native Chiuese, and it is not 
improbable that any signal humiliation of the imperial forces may lead 
to a revolution. 


(. IL\rTr.R XIV. 
HISTORY (H-- THE JEWS. 


b( till' Mamtal of Auitfui Union/ wo sketclied the history of the 
Jews from the days of the palrianlis to (he sappresMOii of the revolt 
of Har-Cuchub (\ l>. ld(i) it now rem.niis lo truce llie fortunes of 
this singular race down to our own tiiiie.s, and hiicdy to e.vhihit their 
condition at the present day. 

Though the number ot tlio Jews who perislied in liic successive 
overtliroua of their nation w.is doubtless very great, we are liy no 
means to believe that on any of ilu se occasions the whole iHvly fell 
into the hands of the victor, in ]iriK>f of the coiitrarv, we miiv refer 
to the Jewish colonies which we curly find in pluet-s to which tlieil 
conquerors would not have iransporied them, and where, consequently, 
we must look upon them as located hy iJieir own choice. Heside 
other places of less importance, we huve mention of a flourishing 
Jewish community in Home before the Christian era; and the travel* 
of the Apostles furnish evidence that shortly after that pcrio<l they 
were to be met with in almost every part of Asia, Greece, and Xortliem 
Africa. Though their fathers in their own land had been noted for 
a proud contempt of all literature hut their own, these colonists did 
not neglect the opportunities of mental culture thus laid open to them, 
and aoeordingly we find that many of the most lestmed philosophen 
of Alexandria were either Jesvs, or in habits of such intimacy with 
them, as imply that the scienoes were punaed widt equal ardour by 
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both p»rtje». Indeed it was only under such cijcuaistsBces, that tiurt 
Strange mixture of Pagan, Jewish and ChristiaH dogmas, cailti 
Gnosticism, could Imre originated; and this we know to have takes 
its rise in the schools of Alexandria. 

Thougli the Jews who spread over the East seem chiefly to hare 
resorted to the more polished regions of Egypt or Babylon, circum¬ 
stances induced many of them to repair to Arabia, and others pene¬ 
trated even to China, where their reception seems to have been 
favourable. In the days of Mobainmed, great numbers of Jews, 
weallby, and jiossessed of political power, were found settled in the 
Peninsula, wlioin tbe impostor endeavoured in vain to conciliate. 
Ills successors gianted them toleration, and both parties being animated 
by a like liatied of tbe Cliristians, we often find them acting in 
concert, especially during tbe Saiaceii conquest of Atrica and Spam, 

The Alibaside Klialiplis, who seized the throne of Islam fiom the 
Oiniiiiade dynasty, weie generally tolerant of the Jews; the Khalipli 
Alnmtizor, indeed, went so far as to lestore their academies, and 
evinced some taste for Hebrew' ht.irature hmiscir. In the beginning 
of the ninth ceiituiv, the Kidipli Mamuu caused the best of the 
Jewish books to be tianslated into Arabic, for the purpose of diffusing 
a taste ioi liteiature and senmeo among Ins subjects. Several einineBi 
men of Jewish lacc flouiislied at Ins court; they were ji.nticulaily 
famous for llicii skill in astiononiy and medicine, which had up to 
this [icriod heen veiy slightly cultivated by the Saracens. 'I'he fame 
of the Jewish phvsieunis was spread over all the Jlohanin.iodnn 
countries, so that few ol any otliei race could (ind employment; but 
the wealth acquired hv this lucrative profession excited the cupidity 
of several of tlic kitei Khaliplis, w ho availed themselves ol religious 
prejudices to gratify rio'ir aval ICC. During this season of persecution 
the Jews were frequently doped hy false prophets and pretended 
messiahs, who induced them to raise partial insurrections, winch only 
served to furnish a pietext for renewed persecutions. In the midst 
of their difficulties the Khalijihate was overthrown hy the baihiirous 
Mongols, and the Jews were exposed to renewed persecutions from 
Uie Haraceiis, who atlrihuted to their impiety all the calamities of the 
emjiirc. 

P’rom the death of Timur I.jeuk to the accession of Shah Abbas, 
the Jews, like the other inhabitants of Media and Persia, had toendure 
all the calamities arising fiom a violent war, a rapid conquest, and the 
long series of sanguinary wars for succession between the comjueror's 
descendants. At the accession of Shah Abbas, Persia was almost 
uiiiiihabiicKl. and in order to obtain subjects that monarch granted 
large privileges to all strangers willing to settle in his dominions. 
Numbers of Jews wbo were oppressed in other eastern countries 
accepted his offers, but their wealth soon excited suspicions, and the 
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8bah isga«d im edict that they Aonid either wnhwee IthBuim or 
prepare for death. Tlie remonstrancei of the Mohaaiftedaa piietti 
prercnted the cxecotion of this sanguinary edict, but i«gal jMOteotion 
was nitlidrnmi from tlie persecuted race, and has not been again 
restored in the prorinces subject to Persia. 

Tlie Jews from Africa crossed into Spain, and thence to 
Qomiaiiy, and even Britain, In Spain tin-v were often subject to 
persecution under the Gothic moiiareliR, nliich induced some to 
dissemiile tlicir fiiitli, and others to le;uc tlie country. Gf tliese 
latter, many retired to Africa, wlieiice tliev returned with the Som- 
oens, nhom tliey niateriallv assisted in the coiiipust of the country. 
Under the rule of the .Spiinisli Jlosli nis, the condition of the Jews 
was highly prosjierous; they culiivated sen iicp, were entiusted with 
the highest othecs of the state, and enioved coinjdete tolenition ; 
indeed to this era belong the names of Ihihhi Ilasiiai, Ueiijamin of 
Tudel.i, Isa.ao of (.'ordova, and nuiiicrnnsotlieiu, whose works liave iieen 
preserved, and winch prose their laofieieiicy in almost every art or 
science tiieii known. 

Ill more nortliern countries their slate was mateiiallv different. 
Though their industry and abilities rendered them valuahlc to llieii 
rulers, and some lew are to he found even in the couits of princes, they 
were us a body subject to the most galling restnelions, being in llio 
eye of tlie law mere clialteis of the snpi iior Imd, not iiuninii beings. 
Chailemagiie, and his immediate sueci s^ois, eniplov ed manv of the 
Jews us their pliysieiuns. or as haiikv is, ami even di spatched them on 
important emhas.sie.s, hut about the ve.ir lijfh hv a liecice of the 
Council of Meaux, they were declared imapahle of lulling any civil 
offices, and under Philip Augustus (v.ri. llliO) ihey were stiip])ed of 
their jirojK-rtv, and bunislied from I'niiice. lliev soon leturtied, but 
were esi>ose(i to the most rigorous ami unjiisf ircatincnl; l/mis IX., 
wl|Bse right to tlie title of iSaml appears more tlian i|ueHiioiiiible, liegan 
the career of renewed persecution hv forhniding the Itgal officers to 
seise the persons or estates of Chrisiiain iiulehieil to Jews in default 
of payment; Catholics were strictly iirohihilid Ihuii emploviiig Jewish 
physicians; it was ordained that they shoiiid have oiily one eyitugoguB 
and huriiil-ground in cadi diocese, that tin y should not exercise any 
^ the higher industrial arts, and that they should wear some distinc- 
tire mark on a conspicuous part of iln ir diess. Jn 1 flttb the parliament 
of Paris fined the Jews for singing too loud in tiieir synagogues. 
Philip the liOng pronounced sentence of hanishment against them, hut 
gnsnied eliarters of protection to .a fevv who were able to gratify hi* 
flnpidity by large bribes. A strict search was made for those who 
dared to remain in the kingdom; s<'vemi were burned alive, and, usau 
additional insult, dogs were thrown on the funeral pile. .V great num¬ 
ber were shim with less ceremony by the |Kipuhtcc, who practised all 
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sorts of cmelty upon the unfortunate sufferers. In 1850 John revoked 
the .edicts of banishment, and the Jews, grateful for his kindness, cheer, 
folly aided him in raising the large ransom with which he purchased 
fais deliverance from captivity in England. This tranquillity was 
disturbed liy the renewal of persecution under Charles VI,, but the 
edicts of intolerance were found so difficult of execution that they were 
permitted soon to sink into oblivion. 

Many of the popes commiserated the sufferings of the Jews, and 
endeavoured to restrain the fonaticism of their persecutors. Honorius 
III. issued a hull, forbidding the use of force in converting them to 
Christiauity, and menacing excommunication against those who insulted 
or injured them on account of their religion. Gregory IX., when a 
sudden hurst of bigotry threatened the extermination of the Jews in 
every country in which thev had settled, not only protected them in 
his own states, hut wrote urgent letters in their behalf to all the 
monarchs of Europe. When the Holy See was transferred to Avignon 
at the commencement of the fourteenth century, the favour shown to 
the Jews in Italy was continued, and the lot of those in France greatly 
alleviated. Avignon itself became the chief residence of the wealthy 
Jews, and their riches contrilmted not a little to the splendour of the 
pontifical court. 

After (he popes liad returned to Rome, several pontiffs exhibited 
less wise tind humane policy towards the Jewish race. Gregory XIIL, 
who eelehrated the atiociotis nmssaere of .St. Rartholomcw with puhhe 
thanksgivings, was of course a peisecutor of the Jews. He ordained 
that they should ho subject to tri.il before the Inquisition, for blasphemy, 
for ridiculing the ceremonies of the ('.itholic religion, or for reading the 
Talmud and similar prohibited hooks. He further enjoined that all 
the Jews in Rome, above twelve sears of age, should be assembled 
once a sveelc to listen to a sermon in condemnation of their religion, 
Sixtus V. ss'as n pontiff of a different eliar.acter; on the 22nd of < ictober, 
15Bt), he reHtstablished the Jews in all their municipal privileges, 
allowed them full right of citiTiensbip in the Roman states, with power 
to hold houses and lands; he restored tlieir sjTiagogues and hurial- 
gTounds, imposing upon them only a very moderate tribute, and pro¬ 
mising them exemption for tbe (uturc from all arbitrary exactions. 
Subsequent popes revoked the tolerant edicts of Sixtus, hut they did 
not revive the cruel code of Gregory XHI., and in general the Jews 
have been permitted to enjoy greaier freedom and to hold their pro¬ 
perty with greater tranquillity in the papal states, than in most other 
countries of Christendom, Hence wliile the .Spanish Jews generally 
favoured the Reformation, those of Italy regarded the progress of 
Protestant opinion with complete indifference, and sometimes with 
avowed hostility. 

In the teni and eleventh centuries, most of the great German 
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cities Lad among tlieir inliabitants nnineroxu Jcsrs, wealtLy, intelii. 
gent, and polished in their manners, but their prosperitj was at ^ 
nmes at the merej of their rulers, and it was only by means of 
purchased and precarious protection that even their lives were secure. 
At length arose the crusading spirit, and the Jots in Germany, to 
the number of many thousands, were its first victims. Again the 
fanatics who were prejwtring to march to the third crusade (s.t). 1188), 
huleliered all the Jens they met nith in Germany and Italy, and 
similar barbarities were exercised in this and other countries, so that 
the annihilation of the devoted race seemed inevitable; but this, like 
other storms, passed anay, After a nbile the Jews again rose from 
tlie dust, some returned to tlieir anrlent lialnlations, and otliers pushed 
fornard into the then almost utikiionii regions of I’oland, nliete they 
at lengtii leeurae, and still continue, a rery influential jtart of the 
population. 

At nhat jicriorl the Jews fir.sl leaehed Uritiiln does not distinctly 
appear, hut in the ciglilh century no find them reckoned among the 
projierty of the Anglo-.'Niviin kings, wlio seem to have eicreised abso¬ 
lute jjonet ovei holh their livis and goods In this state they 
remained under the Norm,in ]irinces and the early riantagenela, as is 
suffieienth testified by tin ir huteliery in tlie reign of Ridiuid 1.; the 
conduit oi John, who drew out a tooth daily till he olUained a large 
sum of monel fioni a iich Jew, the enormous fines levied on them by 
IIi'iiii III., and then evjiulsion hi Iklward I, (.v.n ]2!f(*). after the 
conhse.ition of all theii piopeity. J'he coiuiuet of the nioniiHhs was 
of course itnilaled Iw the iiohleh to the extent of tlieir jiower, ami (lie 
hatred of all tl.issf s w.is i \eited hi niariellous stoiies of the cruci¬ 
fixion of Christian cliihlreii, the pMf.in.ition of the sacrameiils, and 
Other improhahle outrages, of wliiili they iiert said, hut m ier jiioved, 
to he guilty. 

As the Arabs lost tin ir liold on Sgalii the Jews loiuid themselves 
exposed to all ihi'horrois of persei ution The Imjiiisiiion w.is intro¬ 
duced, ,mil after great mimhers had been liurni, all who r. fused to 
bci’oiiie Christians Were i xpelled the kmg'loni, being tdlowed I'l retain 
only their niuvoahle properly (in I , their nuniher is s.iul to have 
t ii’eeded and they eliielly took r< fuge in .Mriea and Tin key. 

They were treated in a similar manner in Porlug.d. Hut it soon 
apjiearid that Jud.nsm, though Mippressed, was by no me,ms extin¬ 
guished in the Peninsula, .and the severiti of the Imjuisilion was then 
exercised upon the nominal Chustiaiis, such was the ease also in 
Italy. Thus iMTSCCuted in every country under the influence of the 
sec of Rome, the Jews at the era of the R- formation eagerly fl eked 
towards the rising Protestant states, where they were at least sure of 
personal safety. This was more especially the case in Holland, where 
they were c<iuilahly treated, and where they are now eice<elingly 
imincrous. 
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Although no repeal of the edict for their banishment had taken 
place, the Jews entered into some negotiations with Oliver Cromwell 
for their return to this country, but which do not appear to have led 
to any result. At the time of the Restoration they came in, in small 
numbers, without exciting any particular notice, and have ever since 
remained unmolested. In ]7d3, an act was passed to facilitate their 
natuiMlization, but it was speedily repealed, and though popular feeling 
is less strong at present on the suliject, the attempt to place them upon 
the same footing as other British subjects, though several times made, 
has been unsuccessful. 

In the rour.se of the last and the present centuries, the condition of 
the Jens in European countries has been greatly ameliorated. Maria 
Theresa of Austria, and, after her, most of the German states, have 
granted them equal priiiieges witli Christians; in Erance they enjoy 
every civil right; in Boland they form the only middle clasi, and are 
found engaged in agiiculture and maiiufactmes; in Italy, Spain, iiinl 
Portugal, they now reside unmolested, and in many of the Britbli 
colonics (as Malta, Gibraltar, and Jamaica) they are among the pim- 
cipnl merchants and tradcis. Indeed, Russia is the only civilized 
state where they arc now subject to anything like their former res¬ 
trictions, or are looked upon with much of the antipathy of formei 
days. In Mohammedan counti ics, however, they are still an ohnoxiou' 
sect, against wliom the most improhahle charges aic readily credited, 
a circumstance frequently taken lulvaiitage of by the local governors. 

As might be expected with regmd to a people so widely scattered, 
the most contradictory .statements of the numbei of the Jews liavc 
been made, few of them being aiu thing moie than mere conjecture 
The most jirohaMe statement seems to he that of the Weimar Almanac 
which gives a total of nhout reckoning near 2,000,00(t ir 

Europe, ;40,000 in Asia, 5tH),(K)0 in Afiica, and 5000 in Araeiica. 
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The two "n'.it ol>ji‘<'ts whicli 011 j; 1^-1'll ilie iitteiition of llie new 
Mmi»trv, torm ’if m lU -11 uioicr the .iir-iiiies of Sir liolR'it Poel anti 
the duke of U’elliDeirm. w. n' the mo.hfic.ituin of tho Corn Laws and 
the sii[)[i!t id the .ilaiiiiine deri('ieiic\ HI the reicnue. A stron;; and 
ilicreasm;; pnilv in tlie eouiitrv deiiiatiJcil the aholitjon of all laws 
which iinpoMil lestnetioiis oil the import of food, its lenders formed 
themselves into an iissoeiation called ihe .\iitl-C'i>cii Law I.onpiio ; 
they lured lecturers, iS'Uetl piTiodn als, iiini held larpe puhlie meetinj^ 
in tlie nieiiopolis and the principal i it cs of (emit Hritiuii. Dritry 
Lniic Jhcatre. and .dteroardis Coieiil (i.iiden, were engiipi-d for these 
meetings, viloch u.ie iciu.uk.dilc foi the calm rensoiiino of the 
speakcis aiel llii‘ eaeinpl.irv decorum of the audience. Oil the othei 
hand, the couiitiv oi'iitlennoi insisted that there should he lei ehaiifre 
in the system of protection, and when il was resolved thni the iij^oiii 
of the slidiiie-seale sljtiuld he .ihated, the duke id’ Huekiiipham 
retired from ih * Caluml. Sir Kola rt Peel's fiiianeial nuiisiiris in¬ 
cluded the imposidon of an ineonie t.ix In remedv the deeliiiinp 
tevemie. ,nid as a eoaipensalion to eonsiimers he diminished the 
liooilr id li'C slaliiio scale w hli h reeillati d the Ilia on the lllljiort of 
ioieif^n com, pi riiiitted the impoii.iiion of i-attle, and p'ri allv al.aled 
the duties on inipoit in oiii eommeiri.il l.ii.tf. At the same time he 
J iihlieli neiiofii/a-d the pniii iples ol liee trade, iiut dedand that hc 
w.is not \( t prepared to apjdv them to tin cases of corn and su;; ir. 

I fade and lommiiee liail IhiIi foi -oaie I line (h i lie in;:, lot in 
LM.d 111 o rli-iri'S of .dl till’ cl.isses ei iphaed in the niest prodinlnc 
hiaiuhes of Ihilisli iinlustn had alt,lined ,iii .d.irnuno hi i;;hl, the 
tigiieulluiis|s shared in the oener.d di pr, ssioii. hecaiise ilieii hest 
customers, the nianuf.ietnntip ofier.itues, were no lonyer ,iMe to 
consume f.irminp jiroduce. Tins, whnh elearlv provid tliat the 
agrieoll-Uial interests were elosily ui.ilid with the prosjierilv oi matiu- 
fechlBMi, juiidueed many new eoineits to the eause of the Anti-Corn 
Law fje.ipue, apilation was coiilinui d with great rigour, and J.ord 
liowitk's motion for a coinniiltie to ini|uire into the eaiisi of Ihe 
national distress, producid a dihule of five nigiils in lie lloiijc of 
Conj;iiDng. Itiiriiig the discussion, Mr. Cohden, a .^lanehesier nionu- 
fjctyrei, wlio h.'ol begun to take a nrv leading part in ptildic life. 

2 It 
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declared tliat Sir Robert Peel would be held responsible for the 
sufferings of the country. An ingenious attempt was m.ade to repre¬ 
sent this declaration of a minister's constitutional responsibility as .an 
implied threat, but the effort was defeated by the gener.al voice of the 
country, and the charge against Mr. Cobden was retracted by Sit 
Robert Peel himself, 'fhough the ministers resisted the total repeal 
of the corn laws, they made an important concession in favour of 
Canada, the grain fiom that country being allowed to enter at a very 
moderate rate of duty. 

Public attention was painfully directed to tlie state of Ireland, 
where life .and property were placed in peril by prtedial disturbance, 
while the integrity of the empire w.as menaced by the Repeal .agit.a- 
tion, and tlie monster meetings held by its Ic.aders. An act requiring 
the registration of arms, mid imposing restiictions on the import of 
arms and ammunition, was passed after long and angry discussions, 
but the law was found to be inefficient and has not since been renewed. 
The prosecution of Mr. O'Connell and seveial of his associates in tlic 
Repeal agitation for sedition, next engaged [lubhc attention. 

After a long and tedious course of proceedings, encumbered by 
many legal teehiiicalities, Imt enhanced hy the most brilliant displays 
of forensic eloquence, the travcisers were convicted and sentenced to 
imjuisonnieiit ■ hut they note liberated after a slioit confinement, the 
verdict having been set aside on an apjie.al to the House of Lords 
AVales, like Indaiid, n.is the scene of some dangerous riots; furious 
mobs who called themselves the folloiiers of Rebecca, destroyed turn¬ 
pike gates and committed some other ontr.ages, but the distuibanocs 
were tiniilly quelled by a vigorous adniinistiation of law. In !Sootl.iiid 
a large section of the Alinistry and laity seceded fiom the Established 
Chuich of that country, on the ground that the civil poners had no 
right to interfere with spiritual functions. The new secession took 
the name of the Free Preslu terian Church, and, undet the auspices of 
I)r. Chalmeis, its proceedings were conducted with great dignity and 
moderation. 

During the course of the rear, a decided iniprovenicnt in the con¬ 
dition of the couiitiy became iiianifcst; trade revived and the revenue 
increased. But the cxeituiiis of the League to obtain a repeal of the 
corn laws were not rel.ixcd, and though thev were defeated in Parlia¬ 
ment on three oceasioiiH, m the course of 1844, it w.is manifest that 
their opinions weic lapidly gaining ground iii the countiy. The 
fin.incial plans of the ve.ir included a reduction of the interest of rfie 
national debt, the reiicual of the Bank of England s claartcr, and the 
cstahlisbmcnt of some cxecllent regulations for the raniingement of 
private hanks. A step was also made in the direction of free trade 
by the remission of tiie duty on several articles of import' the sugar 
duties were revised, tuid though the difference hetacen slate-grown 
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and frcc-lnboM sngar were maintained, all the changes introduced were 
in favor of the consumer. Scvenil of the more ardent supporters of 
protection hod for some time viewed with suspicion the gradual 
approach of the ministry to the economic principles mainlninetl by the 
League, and, on the question of the sugar duties. Sir llobert Peel, 
abandoned bv this section of his supporters, was left in u minority; 
he hud, however, siiffiiicnt iiiHuence to induce the House of Commons 
to reverse its decision, hut tliencefonvuid llic compactness of Ins party 
Was at ail end, and ihe jealousy helweeii the sections into which it 
was dmded, lapidlv rijieiu-d into open lio'iility. A further ]iroof of 
the lilii ral tendencies of the ministry was shown in the Dissenters’ 
Chapel lull, wliieli secured to tiie Cmtanaii IxMly ferlain endowments 
of wlijeh tbev had long In'cn in possession. At the close of the ses¬ 
sion of liil-t, peace, cmiieiitnient, and confidence geiier.illy jireiailed, 
and tlie desliiues of tbe couotiv woie .1 inoio liappi nod jooioising 
appcaranci- than tbev bad exbiloted foi srnral )>reeeding \e.uw 

Tlie fin.iiieial ]iros|ieiiH ol Diiglaiid in llie eaily pait ol liid.i, was 
proved iw tbe sast numbci of railway pro|ccts subiinited to the con¬ 
sideration of Parliament, and the liule lesl^talu■e otlViid to tbe 
renewal of tbe income lax. bir Hubeit I’eel's expl.iii.ilioii ol liii 
finanei.il police, wliieli included a fnrlli.i lediietiun of iiiipoit duties, 
was geiieially satisfaelory , and in the deb.ite on tbe eom l.iw.,. he not 
only 111 terms abandoned (be doelriiie of ]»ioteclion but iiiliinalod 
an anxiety lor tbe gr.uiiial nlioliiion of the s\,(i'ni. The failure ol 
tbe liarvest at a Liter pei tod of tbe yeai , tlie pi euiiiai v cnih.nassmeiits 
produced In cxi esS of sjieciilation 111 i.niw.ns, the dislii's> piodiiccd 
ill Irel.ilid In the uiiexpliUiied rolling ol ihe polaloe'-, wlm ii eoii.-lilii(e 
Ibo St.tpli' food of tbe poptil.ilioii; and the (leeliiie of ti.ide 111 ibe 
manuf.ictiiriiig dislncls, eieated great .iiixn ty townnls llie close ol 
the se.ir. J.oid .John Uusm II. who li.id liillierto In. mil.lined ilic 
cxpcdieiicv of a fixed diilv, addiessed .1 lelti r to Lin eoiisliiueilts 
of tlie city of Ij'iiidon. aniinuneiiig lin adojnion of the junieipies ol 
tola! tiiid iiiimedi.ile repeal of the coin l.iw.. ,nid, eaih in Dectiu- 
ber it was announced tliat similar sows wire eiiterl.lined by a 
large seetiuii of the Cabinet. In eonscipiem e of llie disseuhnnis of bus 
colleagues, .''it Itobert Pei 1 resign, d, but L.rd .bihn Itii-sell bi mg 
unable to iorm aiiiinislrj, lie ag.iiii lesmiied oflice, and met Parlia¬ 
ment, in IHId, with a propns.d lor totally repealing tin- coin laws at 
the end of three years, and in the meaiiiime gnallv dimini.liiiig the 
amount of import-duty. Tlie sclnsin among Ins sujiporU-r-. now be¬ 
came incurable, supported, bowever, by the Wings and lln- licague, 
he triumphed over all ojiposalon, but no sooner was tin- --ueress ol 
his financial measures secured, th.m he courted and reeiired d< (eat on 
the Irisli Arms Dili, which gave him an oppmlunity id n-nginng 
with honour. 


2 D J 
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Sir Robert Peel had done much to lessen the hostility of the Irish 
people to his administration before he quitted office; he had given 
securities to Catholic bequests, enlarged the grant for the education 
of Romish priests in Maynooth, and founded provincial colleges. He 
avowed the most kindly and iiheml feelings towards the country, and 
had earned a debt of giatitude from the peasantry hy his eicrtions to 
avert the evils of impending famine. A second nnd worse failure of 
the potato ciop in Irelaitd greatly added to the difficulties which his 
successors, the Russell ministry, had to encounter on their assuming 
office; but the schism among the Repcaleis prevented the Repeal 
agitation from heiiig such an impediment to good government a.s u 
had fomieily proved. 

During the five years of Sir Robert Peel’s administration, a eoidial 
understaiidnig was inuintained hetween the governments of France 
and F.ngland. cemented hy the fiiendly and mutual visits of tlie two 
(Sovereigns. It is tiue that a fl.igiant act of usurpation was jici’pc- 
trated hy a Frcncli admiral in the I’acific Ocean; on tiie most flinisv 
pretences he occupied the island of T.ihiti, estahlished the F’renck 
piolectoiate, ,md expelled some of the F.iighsh missionaries. Hut the 
English minislors were well aware that this act was not countenanced 
by the Fii'iich Cabinet, though tiuir.ot, the French iMinister for 
F’orcigii Atl'airs, was too weak to encounter the unpi)[iulanty of its 
disavowal It was, Iiesides, ohvtous tli.it France was we.ikciied 
rnlhcl (h.in stieiigtiiened hy the ja>[iulai pa,^iou for ccduini h ; the 
occupation of Algiers entailed. ;ts it still eoutiuues to do. a last oullav 
of tieasuic and waste oi life, for Ahd-el-K.uliT, the lieioic leader of 
till' Ariih tithes, has for vcais imunt.nneil a Miiguiiiary warf.ue against 
the coiiqueiois of Algeiia, and tliougli the Flench h.ive eiidcavourci! 
to quell iiisurrectiou hy the most lionilile Laihanties, tliev arc yet 
nimble to subdue the wild sous of the Desert. Internally Iriance has 
been tiaiiquil and ]U'(iS]icrniis, tie' f rlitications of Pans act as a 
restiaint on the tuihnlent spir'ls cA' the capital, and though some 
attcin[ils liarc hceii made on the hi of Louis Pliilljipc, he is beloved 
niid supported liy the most influential p.ut of the cominuiiily. 

The coidialilv lietweeu Kiighind and France has been a little 
weakened to i rents in Spam (Tuih’io.i, the widow of flip late king, 
a woman <it little piinciple nnd profligate htibils, inarried a groom 
named Alnno/., whom she cnated tluke of Rmnzares. She was 
cipelled tiom Spain hy one revidution, nnd iccalied hy another. To 
secure tlie support of France, she allowed Louis Philippe to regulate 
the marriages of her daughters, of wlioin the elder, (.^uecn IsahellB, 
has been iiniud to her cousin Don Frauciaco, and the younger to tho 
duke do Jloiitpensier, the youngest son of the king of tlie F'rench. 
Some circumstiiiices of duplicity lu the eonduct of these marriages 
created a coolness between the ci urts of England and France. Its 
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worst result has been, that llie despot* of Eastern Europe hare 
taken adrantage of the crisis to destroy the lost vestiges of Poiisli 
independence, by annexing the republic of Cracow to the empire of 
Austria. 

Portugal, like Spain, continues to be distracted by a series of 
revolutions, ruinous to the country itself, but possessing little intereat 
for Ollier nations. On the whole, however, it may be said that the 
cause of constitutional freedom is steadily advancing in Southern 
Europe, and its progress is likely to he accelerated by the conduct of 
the new pope, iilio has adopted a far more enlightened policy than any 
of his predecessors. Greece and Turkev remain to all apfieiirance 
stationary, Imt it is eviileiit that the Gieeks are ncfjuiring and the 
Turks losing power. Tie iiliiaiate destinies of both, how eier, must 
depend to some evleiu on the fortunes and condurt of Kiissi.i, n 
power as yet too little removed from barliarisni, to give any certuiu 
tndic.ations of its destiiiv. 

Although file king of Prussia lias not vet given to his ]K'(i[de the 
long-pioniised constitution, the municipalities which lie encouniges and 
respi ets, have greatly tended to increase the tnaterial pmsperitv of his 
countiv, and their inlliience is felt ihroughoul the whole south anti 
W'esi ot (lerniany. Sweden n]i)>ears to pmsjier uinler the goveiiinient 
of tisear, the son of the fortuii.ite Iteinadotte, and Ib'iimark disjilavs 
no aiiiliition hut tliaf of olitaiiiing a high jtlaoe in the art, science, ami 
literatiiie of Europe. 

lle\ond tlie Atlantic, it is to he regrellial th.it lln‘ einanelpated 
colior.es of Spam have not yet piolited hv then inilejieiideM e, so far 
as to istahlisli jiernMiieiil ainl useful goveimoeiils 'I’lie United 
Slates has taken .idvantage f.f t[je disti.tetions in Alevieti, to seize 
upon Itxtis, and to invaile ('.ilifoi ni.i ainl ItleMci ifselt, hut it iiiav 
reasoiiahli he until ipaied that such extension of leiiitorv mat Ik‘ latul 
to the union ol the siiili's. wlneli more than oiu' i iieiiiiistaiiue ha* 
shown to he eenumied hy very i'eelde piuinides oi eohes.im. 


Towartls the close of lliUl Etinl l.llenhoTongh, the (ituernor- 
General of India, who h.nl exposed himself to much ridiciih In hi* 
boniliastic proclainnlions, and who had excited alarm hv his aspira¬ 
tions for conquest ami nnlii.irv glon, was recalled bv the Court of 
Ilircctors, and tlic fticaney supplied liy the opjioiiitment ol Sir jlciiw 
Hardinge. The new governor applied Iniuiielf diiigeiillv to the 
advaiieemeiil of the interevts of the natives, the diffusion of ediiration, 
and the preservation of peace, from these ohji*cts Ins ntlcntion was 
itncipcctedly diverted by the Irmihled stuic of tbe Puiijiih, wbich bad 
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bepn the prey of successive revolutions ever since the dcntli of Run- 
ject Singh. The nominal king of the country was a ineio hoy, and 
the government Avas administered by liis mother, the Ranee, or 
Queen, a vAoman even more profligate than Christina of Spain. The 
Sikli army, badly disciplined and worse paid, kept the A\ho!e country 
in a state of alarm, and as they menaced maiauding cspeditinns 
into tlic Hritisli domiiiioii, an army Asas assembled to jirotect the fion- 
ticr. These defensive anangements AAere not quite compleled, aaIioh 
the Avhole Sikh aimy, amounting to foity thousand men, acrompaiiied 
by a foimidahle tiain of aitillei A, cro'seil the Sutlej, and invested the 
English station at b'erozepnre. Sir Hugh (ioiigli, AAitli a small Bniisli 
force, inaielual against them, and inflicted on them a severe defeat at 
Jloodkee, hut the vietorA m.is deailv jiuicliased, and, among the slain 
Avas Sir Itoheit Sale, the lieio of .lel.illah.id. It Alas lesolved to 
folloAV up thus success by an attack on the cntienched eaiiip of the 
Sikhs, and Sii JI enrv llaidinge, hastening to the scene of action, 
volnnteeicd to serve as second in command under Sir Ifngh Gough. 
'Idle liiitiali foice consisted id' about S' Aenteen thousand mini, amiIi 
sixly-iiiiie light guns; the Sikh annv amounted to moie than fifty 
thousand, h.ivmg the adiantage of ,m entienehed position, and one 
liundred and eight guns ol the largest i-.ilihie. After a sliaip cannon¬ 
ade, Gough and ll.iidinge ga\e ouleis to carrv the hostile AAorks by 
ass.iult, and iheii foiees. Kiiiope.iii and native, pressed fonAtiid Aiith 
an emiilatiAe aidniir lAliieh hoie doiAn .all opposition, d’hongli badly 
nllieeied, the Sikhs, esjieeiully the .u tilhrAmen, fuiight aaiII, and Aiere 
sabred at then guns, ll.iviiig hot tlnni e.iiinon, aa hieli Aias their chief 
depi'iiilenee, the Sikhs fled in a ronlnsed mas^ to the .'siitlei, and 
attempted to ford the stieani. In this exj'OSed condition they Avere 
assailed by a heavy fite of aitillen, aaIiu-Ii niinved doAAii ii hole i.iiiks, 
and, in the hurry to e.seajie, thousands fidl and aacvc droiMied in the 
AAateis. Rarely has there been so complete a vietoi A ; the Sikh army 
Avns viitually amiihilated. 

Having AA.iited a h'\v d.ivs to reficsh his AAeary men, Sir Ileiii) 
Ilaidingc erossed the Sutlej, and adianeed tOAAards Eihore, no oppo¬ 
sition Mas ofl’ered to liis mareli, and he Mas alloivcd to arrange the 
aflairs of the I‘nn|ali at his discretion. He acted Mith equal jirudonco, 
modoiatum, and generosity A small strip of territory, necessary to 
gnea defined fioiitier line, AAas all he added to the Rnli.sh domi- 
luoiis; the iioitliein provinces, imliiding Kaslimire, AAliieh Ruiijeet 
lilinsi If had found it diflieult to hold in subjeelioii, Asere formed into a 
jieAv kingdom under Gholah Siiigli, too poMcrfi^n chief to remain 
dependent; and the kingdom of Lahore, though diminished in siic, 
Mas rendered more compact and managealdc by the change. 

It must, liOAVcvcr, be added, that there are many obstacles to the 
permanency of these arningcraents. The Sikhs, though they form the 
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nsiendeiicy, are the minority in the Punjab, and are ohjecU of the 
most fanatical hatred to the Ulohaniniedaus; the Afghans are ready 
to join tlkir brethren of tlie faith of Islam, and by their aid to re- 
establi.h the former ascendency of their creed in Northern India; and 
there are many discontented spirits in various parts of the peninsula 
wailing only (or nu opportunity to organize a general revolt against 
BiitUli power. 
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11 <>uttaui> Adolphus 
the Orrau 

32 Christina. 

W Charles \ 

60 Charlri \ I. 

97Charlpi Vll. 

j Great Northern V'tr. 

1 'Fhc Thirty Years’ War. 

j The diidij of Prussia In- 
trcascs 111 v>-iu'er 

! Ilol'and wWci a promi¬ 
nent plsic among the 
■ F.urupciui statea 

1 

1 

1 Pflund. 

1 Ulaf\lsl.i>i. \ I 

JH Ji'hu t'Asiinii. 

00 Mh liaci ( rirt leat. 

1 74 John SobIcskL 

1 *17 iTBslerie Augustus 1 of 
j Saxony. 

1 statea 

1 

1 

1 



EIGHTEENTH ANT) 


I>aNM«I.K 

■ i 


GcUMkRt, Jtc j FbaHOII 

TorM 

So Christian 

VI 

46 Krederir 

V 

OfK'hrlsUan 

VII. 

(H HageiKT. 

iHClriiiLto- ' kiitsUi. 

oivk'*^ 11 r FtUTtheI.rtat 

ai J mlcr , 1. Of ; 

Heal Cattel. , 

dcric »( Hul- jj ,1 

71 Ill , ■*" iVI't? 

Adulphut II. II, 

• (li ( athrrine 11 
i IJrt Faul L 

Umpire. 
f» Jio'-ph 1 

11 Charles \ 1 

42 Charles \ 11. of 
Hat aria. 

46 Francis 1 of 
1 . 1 'rralne. and 
Maria Thercaa. 
W Ji‘*eph 1L 
'HI I.ef‘pild II 

92 Frandi 11. 

14 Utuls \V. 

74 l>iuif \\1. 
92 Itcpublx. 
Sanguinary 
tumults and 

1 Ivil \rars 

99 Nspokun. 
FirinCuDsuL 

HClemmi M 

21 InnocCTil \ 111 
84 Bcncdlet VIII 
3o Clement XH 

40 Itenedlct Vli 

68 Clemmi \HL 

69 Clement VIN 
7.5 nus L 

W Homan repub 
lie. 


( fSi/uW, 

] II axing been hme 
’ ilistraiud t>T ri- 
' vilc-xumotiiina, 
is in 1772 lUs- 
, msmbe!^ bv 

1 KusaU, IViuata. 
and Austria. 

Pewast^. 

1 Dtr«DUsaklng- 
doin. 

40 Frederick tl. 

the (treat, 
iWFrvd YVnu H. 
96 Fred. NY m. IIL 



8Fr«dcrk 

VI. 

U Norway 
ualMd W 
Kwadn. 
aOCluteUh 
VIIL 

‘♦chwiM Mil.: ,, ^ 

10 HetnadotU) 

cN-m t roam ] gtexaudat. 
toL^* w. ;3SNk4v)la*. 

10 HK^mkinit. 31 Aitwnprad 
as i^urlre Polto rtvutta- 

Jwio. tios, 

! 

1 

1 

Asssiria. 

4 Fiwncia. 

38 Ferdinand I. 
Euipsror of 
Austria. 

4 Napoleon, 
Emperr*. 

14 LottiiXVlil. 

15 Napolnrn 
mtnrcd. 

- bmbXVUL 
reKured. 

0 Plus VIL 

8 Pope drpewsd. 

14-rtfurvO. 

33L«Xa 

31 Gnaorp XVL 

IVuMfO. 

M Fred. Wm. IV. 

S. wafiMM L 

» L«i* Wiutare II. 

f _ ondwabdkaldaD 

! * i (d- his fiabrr. 
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CENTURY. 



•ran*.' 

t'.otaaa aap 

Treica u» fawava 

ProfMM •/ 

CirtfiMrtBa. 


4 Ferdfaaaad «tl« CathoOc. 
alosc. 

— PMHp 1. «f AtMtria, 
l«Ctariii>L.<icV.,M<»- 
*maorG«RMBT. 

W Phlilo IL 

98i»bUl8llL 

£nf4ad!. 

sKntr vm. 

47 Mward V L 
ASJaMftm. 

-- Mary. 

3tf miaabeaH. 

rir»#*r- 
ISMimL 
^1 hoMman It 
deSelWnK. 

74 Amoraib III. 
uS M.jbatnuied III. 

Tbe NHhradUlaa. 
TWCopamhaa ay*. 

mn. 

Hr^vnuukd of dbi 
eabiadHr. 

ftcodinffnuo^ 


t^ngid. 

.W/itMi 

fVr»4a. 

Trlomfca. 

TrArfMlon bipally 
ntatdWM In 

1 rantw by ijtf Cdkt 
of Nantec 


SI JokallL 

57 SetotatiM. 

78 Hetirr lb* CandtnaL 

Bll IWtttitRl h united to 
bpalB. 

13 damn V 

42 Man 

67 Jarrm V 1 , trhr' at (hr 
liCfCnnirur 'd (hr f»rit 
mxim iiiiitr* (Kr kina- 
diND* of KnaUnd and 
VxelRitd. tiKiih art 
hriHi*f.»nl. railed f«m»t 
Itriralii 

I 7^ '^uflRctan dtiuMy 
f'^urdctl I’l Ituiaei 

S3 Shah rauratf^ 
w U.tKaiumnI 
iu A bbaa tkw (trtal. 


CENTURY. 


i i\ 

: U 

1.U 


XI. 

r*»ui V. 

♦ •retrorr XV. 
I’rbu YIIL 
lnaui»nt X. 
AleujHkrVII 
I Irmenc (X. 

I kuMfit X. 
iDRwrrit XI. 
AlnariAer VllJ 
fiiDocrot Xil. 


'ii Phlluvl'. 

' ItS ( liarlri II 


■ fSM-ftntuJ 
[ fnun 

'>pAlr uiid 't 
<t)j.>hnl\ .if 
1lrMAnz4. 

. V. Mpbtmx. IV 
•at I'ner II 


I \ 1 , V 

of ^ nitlanA 
.K'haili^ I. 

•’ ( .»^ll HRT 
(K'osiiiii.ifairfthh. 
.1 i r.iHvrrll, l.,<ml 
IVcHnt* J- 
!i Ihi Karri. ilUto 
*> ( Karin II 
.'i Jaiim 11 
i< lin 'lii'i-n 
(I U iUiain 111 
artU Wan 




i \Kltlk.|) I 
i 17 Wutri'jira I 
VI Vioorath IN 
411 iMalilin. 

Vi VliiKawuti<n1 IV 
it, N'laliiu*! 11 
yi' Atiinnl )l 
iw Mu>U[4u il 


iNvUfira nifil.ll) 
iiii.ln- Itir iairr 
KoAVMii I*nh<* 


I 


I •‘trarirhriit. 
^imu-ariflftca. ! 

t tf. 'ilaitinv .if thr ' 

il.ai 

HrytiLu {■ata. 

I hrni)i.tnr(cr and 
Urt.t*»rtrf * 

1 AW |»wu»)x I 

PmiiU* iiarii j 

l^ai'Wict*. 

t‘la(r aUaa 

' Iwttik ‘4 k ntUnd j 

fifrjnn'rt, 

Nailonal INM ia^n. ; 


KINETEENTH (ENTI HIES. 


I 


(I i’Willp V 
of Anpiu 
?4 I. 0 UU. 

26 l'hUi|) ' 

I'rnltruuvd 

M. 

M i bArt«a ; 

IJI , 

Rfl I'KatIm 

n. I 

rhf 'ipanWIi ! 
m.aiarrhf 
araduaJly 
darlinci. 

Ihr omn 
ImfMKik 
and pr’™®- 

cau. 


n l.4m \ 

6i' Ji>«r|rh Xm- 
nianuci. 

77 W*rT. 

yr( Jobii, HcawiI. 

TYx i>ir(uj|M*c 
(n'naJvKr tir^ 
Jinr* Wkf tJif 
KpiDiati. 


I 


J VnnrcTuarti 
HP-nirjir I of 
HaivA rr 
27 >'i'>fVr 11. 
0>M,4%.r)tc III. 

IC1 I he Virwrkati 
n.l..rin?aromr 
lr>Arp^driit 
«Utn. aiul 
I aUnit (Hr «ow 
^ ilinr the frain 
lUci'm W laid n( 
thr ttrVlWh ru> 

I pJfT In Hindus 
I tail IjniUM 
durtof (Hr (!<•« 
i <rf (hr rrtiiiT) 
ttUKlikhra lu 
’ ivital tuprrw 
macr. 

1 


TuTknt 
.1 Ah'T.«ii 1(1 
K> kl'dMinn'ivI \ . 

' 64 ('u«.iiuin III 
,'»7 Mmt»i4ia III 
, 74 Vhrrw« !\ 
ffl S<Wtn III 
''I'Kr W'lur -4 
j rurkrr an.loal 
. I) Aft I lrw% 

l.'f ■ whlU br- ; 
naiMw jrm-ntul , 
r umWt >a4ir 1 
I «thah. b«( aft« ; 

HW tetH It ta, 
, a«3il« dlarrartMl : 
I brHrltwaaa.and I 
I iM ao**r*HroW 
W a*iat4 bv (be 
I TurbW) tnbr td, 
tbe Xaiara. 


8 y i>nlln«iid' (i Rofa] tUntir ! 

V11. i mtWnOc. 

^ J o aapdL I 14 Krrecb rxpei- 
NafuUonui Wd. 
u Vrr^mo* : t\ JohA Vt. 

Vll. rat 

1 iri Watia ila nVw 


II 

Heprat 

2 lt(nu«nfV. 

»t wmbM iv, 

Y7 Vb^ela. 


331. 


IL 


riik 


j ttSTfcS^ 



manu- 

ftiiuPid Ijv Kw I 

r.'fT 1 

iD.>uUtiinM In ! 

tn«l.««l. ' 

I'Kr>>iM«*rU»k 

t.okttu^a^ J 

< ..Ifarlutirw i4 
A.iiMalla. 

'‘jdhi ilia jmctaa 
(•alrai Kni. 

I'taiix ller»l)»l 
dfaivmed. 
V!r|«||.«>ita. 

TrWraHja 
Htram b(«!« (Ha 
fmfTnl. bnt&nt ’ 
uwd itiitil (be I 
»••»( r«»tu<Y. I 

-- t 


Turktp. 

7 UntOfbA TV. 

8 W<4kanjMd 
VL 

10 AMui W«dM 

(irtu**. 

5 t fvtho ot llara- 


<• RoPlItbanCf, (Hamm 

a@ tiih >w*ab. i ^^* ^***^7’ j 
mewed 

(He erifriavlHg. 

rdtalnL 'Amir 

(xUl Hftah - !>«««»«*** t*- 
j Hulabatate. ' 
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—U Ametift, 

I t \iM9. 


M5 Sophia, 

I uti(B«rrieti> 


II Mary. 

oi (*lo4K'«»l«r. 
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i rluki’ o| t am. 
lir ,lgc 
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an-lKi.iitor 
I IJaiiov«r. 
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K'l tririi. 

I Kciil, 
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PRINCIPAL ORDERS OF CHIVALRY. 


AirSTBIA. I 

1430 The order of the Golden Fleece, 
instituted by Philip, diiko of 
llurguiidy. The grand-ina-ster- i 
ship IS claimed by the king of 
Spain os well as by the emperor ! 
of Aiistiin, I 

1757 Maria Theresa, instituted by the 
Empress Maria Theresa. 

1771 Elizabeth Theresa, revived by 
Maria Theresa. 

IROIl I.ieoi)i)ld, instituted by Francis I. 

Ititill The Starry Cross, founded for 
ladies of iiuhlc birth, by tlio 
dowager Empress Eloaiiora. 

The aiicioiit military oiders, the 
Teutonic and the Hospitaller or 
knights (it Malta, aie still main¬ 
tained 111 Austria, Uic Pupal 
btatos, and Spain. 

Badev. 

171j Fidelity, mstitiiU'd by the Mar¬ 
grave C'liarlos William. 

1807 Military Meiit, instituted by the 
Giaiid Duke Charles Frederic 

1812 The 1.1011 of Zieliriiigcii, founded 
by the Gmud Duke Charles. 

BAvaniA. 

1444 8t. Hubert, founded by Girard 
V., duke of Berg. 

— St. George, founded in an un¬ 
known ago, wa« changed 

1731 ) into the order of the Immaco- 
bito Conception, by the Elector i 
Cliarles Albert, \ 

1808 Moxiniihan Joseph, inatituted by { 
the King Maximilian Joseph. 

1608 Merit, instituted by tbo King 
Maximilian Joseph. 

683 SU Michael, instituted by Joseph 
dement, elector of Cologne. 

1827 liOQis,iniUtat»d by King LouU I. 


1837 Theresa, for ladies, instituted b\ 
Louis I. 

Belciifm. 

1832 Leopold, instituted by Leopold I. 

Brazil. 

1820 The Soiitlieni Cross, instituted 
by the Emperor Pedro I. 

Beunswick. 

1834 Henry the Lion, instituted by 
Duke William. 

Demmark. 

10113 The Elephant, altered from a 
more aueieiit chivalrims coii- 
fialermty by C'hiistian V. 

- Ihiimehiog, levived by Ciiiis- 

tiaii V. 

Fharce. 

1410 St. Hubert (See liavariak 

1408 St. Micliael, iuslitutcd by Loins 
XL 

1S70 The Holy Ghost, instituted by 
Henry HI. 

1083 Bt. Louis, instituted by Louis 
XIV. 

1002 The Legion of Honour, insti¬ 
tuted by Napoleon. 

Great Britain. 

1330 The Garter, instituted by Ed¬ 
ward HI. 

1530 Tlic Thistle, established by 
James V., king of Scotland. 

1724 TlicBatlgrevivedbyGeorgelL; 
enlarged, 1814. 

1783 St. Patrick, instituted by George 

IIL 

navOTEi. 

1815 The Guelphic Order, instituted 
by the prince regent of Britain. 



PRINCIPAL ORDERS OF CHIVALRY. 


He«9e (Electoeai.). I 

1770 The Golden lion, ingtitated by i 
. the Landgrave Frederic II. 

- Military Merit, ditto. 

1814 The Iron Helmet, inhlituted by 
the Elector AViUtam 1. 

Hes9». (Gbakd DCCALi. 

1807 l>niis, instituted by tlio Grand 
Duke Louts 1. j 

Hot LAND. 

181.5 William 1 fouiuliMl by the King 

- The Lioui WiUuua I. 

Ionian Iiiands. i 

1818 St. Miih.Lel .mil 8t. George, in- | 
stituled by the [inuce regent of j 
DnUuti. 

Lvcca. j 

KiM Tlie ( rots of 8t. George, insti- 
lull'll In the Duke fluirh-s Luiiis 

PAPAI. StATEt. 

1319 Clinst, founded by I’lipo John 
XKH. 

l.ViO The Golden Spur, iustitiitod by 
I’lijH) Paul 111. 

l.'itit) St .lolin of the lati'raii, mall- | 
tilted by Po|K) I'lus IV. 

1831 St. Gregory, founded by Ptijie 
Greguiy X\ I. 

Pab >ia. 

1190 Constantine, originally e*lab- 
lished in the Greek cm]iire. 
The grund-mantendni) of the 
order is clHimed by the king of 
the T»o Sicibe*. 

PcBStA. 

1808 The Lion and Hun, instituted by 
Futleh Ali Hbafa.] 

POIITL’OAI. 

1317 Christ, founded on tlio nims of 
the order of the Templars by 
Pojic John XXU. and Diony¬ 
sius, king of Portugal. 

UftO The Tuwerand Sword, msliluted 
by AIpbonso V. 

I8IM St. Isabdta, instituted for noUe 
ladies, by Charlotte of Ilourbon, 
queen of John V'l. 
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1818 The lamacsthite ConoeptioB, in* 
sUtuted by John VI. 

1836 Chivalry of Don Pedro, inatituted 
by Pidro when he bocanio em¬ 
peror of Brazil and nwgned the 
erown of Portugal, 

PBftStA. 

1701 Tlie Black Engle, instituted by 
Fridonc 111., elector of liiaD- 
donliurg. 

1731 The Bed Eagle, iuslilnl<*d by the 
margraves of BayroiilJu 

1710 Merit,eslabhslieii by Fiederic II. 

1812 Ht, John, inslituud hy Fredono 

William HI. 

lull laniiso, luslituled for ladiea who 
hale gnen remarkable proofs of 
)iaiuutisin, bv Frederic Wilham 
111 . 

llliri Tliu Irnii Cniss, instituted by 
Fredenc William 111. 

It I'SSIA. 

1098 St .Andrew, instituted by Poler 
the (iieiit as Czar. 

1711 St. Cutliennii, uistitutcd hy the 
KiiiiMTor Ih'ter the tireat. 

1722 S[ Alevandei Newskl, ditto; it 
has Ihvu 111 Millie degrue joiiii d 
to llie I’olivh Older of the While 
Eaele, invtiluled hy laidulaiia 
IV. Ill 1.3'2.5, and revivtal hy Au- 
giistuv, king of Poland, In HtVl. 

1735 Si. Auiie. mstilutial by the Duka 
of Ilolsielll 

1789 St Georgi' 1 inslilnted by 
j 1/82 Su Wladiiiiirl Catheniioll. 

17li.’> St. Stanislaus) Polish orders, 

1791 Merit ) ado|iicd by thu 

Emperor Alexander. 

Baxone. 

1726 Si. Henry, instituted hy Augus¬ 
tus, elector of Haxony and king 
of Poland. 

I 807 Hie Saxon Crown) instituted 

IBIS Jlent ( by Frederic 

Augustus, king of Boxony. 

Saxe Weiwab. 

1733 The White Falcun, iostiluted by 
Duke Enust Auguatns. 

2 JD 2 
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PRINCIPAL ORDERS OF CHIVALRY. 


Saxe Altesduho, Cobubg, &c. 

1833 The Ducal order of tlieErnestine 
line, iiibtituted by the princes of 
that line. 

Sarrisia. 

1340 TheSupri me order of theAnnnn- 
ciation, iiibtituted by Amadous 
VI., count of Savoy. 

1431 St. JIaunce and St. Lazarus, 
instituted liy Amadeus Vill., 
fu-3t duko of Sai oy. 

1815 The Royal order of Savoy, insti¬ 
tuted by I'lctor Emmanuel, king j 
of Sardinia. 

1831 The Civil order of Savoy, iiisii- 
tuted by Cliaik'S Albeit, king of 
Saidiuia. 

The Two Sicilies. 

1738 St. Jamiarius, instituted by 
Charles, king of the Two .'sicilieS, 
and aflerw’aidb king of Spain. 

1880 St. Feidiiiandl instituted by 

1810 St. (ieoigc ( King I'erdiuaud 
IV. 

1828 Francis I., instituted by-Francis I. 

Stain. 

1070 St .Tago, instituted during tlie 
wars iigiiinst tlie Moor* us a 
confmteiiiity of eliivalry. Tlie 

, graud-iiiastersliip was annexed 
m perpetuity to tlie crown of 
Spain ill 1523 

1153 C'alatraia | iiulitaiy confi-ator- 

1158 Alcaiitaia f iiiueg, of wliieli the 
grand iiiastcrshiiiwiisaniiexed to 
the Spanish Cl own by Feidiunud 

the Culliolic. 

1218 Jesus Cliiist and St Peter, insti¬ 
tuted by St. Dominic, and united 
to the Imiuisiliuu. 


1319 Our Lady of Montesa, instituted 
by James 11., king of Arragon. 

1771 CiiarlesllL,instituted by diaries 
III. 

1811 St. Ferdinand ] instituted 

1814 St. Ilemienegildo | by Fei-di- 

1815 Isaliella the Catholic J naiidVII. 

1833 Maria Louisa Isabella, instituted 

by the Queen Regent. 

Sweden. 

1278 Seraphim, iubtltiited by Magnus 
11. 

l.)22 Tlie Sword, instituted by Gusta- 
'US Vasa. 

1748 The Polar Star, re-established by 
Frodoiic I. 

1772 ViKi, instituted by Gustavus III. 

1811 Charles 11L, added to the Masonic 

ciders by Gustavus 111. 

Ti’SC'ANV. 

l.)i!2 St. 'Stephen, instituted by Cosmo 
de Medicis. 

1 11107 .St. .losepb, instituted by the 
i Gland Duke Ferdinand III. 

Vexezieia. 

1810 Libeiatois, established by Shiioii 
Bolnar. 

WittTEMBERO. 

1707 The Golden Eagle, instituted by 
the Grand Duke Evemrd. 

1750 Jlibtary Meiit, instituted by the 
Grand Duke Charles. 

1808 CimI Merit, instituted by ibo 
King, F'rederic. 

l.'ilO Tli« Crown of AVirtemberg 1 

1830 Frederic . / 

instituted by King William, ' 


The ancient conlratemitica of Chivalry arc described hi pages 117) 118. 



ANALYTICAL AND CHRONOLOGICAL INDEX. 


A n. ru.i 

'Ml Tho iniporiance of llio lo 'ii fn-: iliown 

bj" llijiiulu* ... , . .01 

204 Tlie Han (Ivnattv (nlinli conimoiirial in Clnii.i, n i. 2(12) 

oxliiijfiiihln.'J ..... (XJ 

.■140 Villi of SI. ,\tli,in.isiiiH lo Home 21(4 

452 Fouiidiition of Venire .... KI4 

4.'m llntain iii'aileti Li the SiMiiii . 27 

481 Acceabion of C'loMi. I„ 111:-)'of llie l iaiil.s . l.'l 

4!l|) Odoiicer liefi'alod li) (lie ( IiMIih . 8 

41).‘t 'I'lie (iolliio liiii(;ilom of llaly funinIcM! . 8 

4!)C ll.iiilisin of ('loMv I. ... 10 

.'ll! Healli of (’lovw I. ... . I'l 

.Ol.'i The nion.islic rule of SI. Ih nedn I I'lihlmlieil 204 

.">10 Justin fliosiMi l.miierur ol C'oiiMuiitiiiojde . . 

.')20 Heresy of Mazditk . . J 

.■i2.'l Ifallli' of Vienne . . .10 

Heatli ol ’J'Leodoiie, kin;; of llalv . . . •( 

527 DealL ol Jiisliii mid me sHion of .Iiisiiiiiiin 8 

.■I'JB .lufitiiii.iii eoinineiie h llie t ode ol the I ml fwiM . , 8 

.581 Cliosroes, or Niisliii'iln, h. loiins. Knif; of I'er-.' 7 

.■hl8 Cal tliiiee tiikeii hy ltelis.ii in- 4 

- Justinian estahlishi**. the i ode ut (’nil lain' . Ill 

,'i84 The Civil Iji» ini|'roved . 12 

58.'i ,Sk iiy comiueied by llelivaims . 

— Iiivuaioii of Italy by Ilelisant s . . ■'» 

.'.87 Koine Ukeii by Ib lmiiin . . . .5 

68!| lU'eiiiia ra|iitulate~ to Ib'lisaiiiis . h 

_ Tlie liolhie kinedoni id Indy mlniTied . . (> 

.'i4ll Syrui iiitaiied by .N'loiiin.in . . . 7 

.541 Iteiolt of the (bilba under Tuliiu . H 

.•i4« lJcli«nnii« retire* fiom 1 Inly . 8 

- Death of TlieorlolH'tt . . . .21 

_Accewiioii of Tlieoilob.ild lo the .^iisti.asiaii iliioiie . 21 

ft.'l Two I’eniinn monks [Hnirlrale into Cliiua, «lio .'i'''en'. .,'Ji hrst 

brought Ihe silk-woHii into Diinnie . I 'l 

.MS ronnowt of Daly by .Vii-ses . . ... It 

561 Death of Clotaire at (oiiii)ie"iie .... 21 

mij Alboin, kiiip of the I/niiUnlii, uiiderlako* the conii'iesl of Italy 28 

US) Dirlli of .Mohammed .... ,35 

571 Turkish emboasy to Justinian II. .17 

67.3 A Iboin, king of the Loiiiliards, murdered by Ins w lb . J4 

578 Death of the Emperor Justin 11 ....*» 
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ANALYTICAL AND CHRONOLOGICAL INDEX. 


A.D. 

678 

690 

691 
697 
C02 
CIO 
CIS 
C14 
eic 
C22 
C23 
fi24 
C28 
C32 
633 
C:t4 
C3C 
637 
6:Mt 

041 

643 


047 

661 

662 

066 

061 

062 

072 

704 

710 

711 
714 
732 
743 
761 
752 

734 

706 

774 

709 

HOO 

814 

827 

633 

841 

843 

R60 

861 

880 


The Eastern Empire bequeathed to Tiberias 
Death of Autlians, king of the Lombards 
Khosru restored to the tlirone of Persia by the Emperor Maurice 
Oiristianity preached in England by Augustine 
The Emperor Maurice deposed and- murdered 
The USUI per Phocas deposed and executed 
France re-united into a single monarchy by Clotaire II. 
Jerusalem stormed by the Persians 
Egj'pt subdued by the Persians 

The llejira, or Flight of Mohammed from Mecca to Medina 
The Emperor lleracliiis plans an invasion of Persia 
Ileracliiis enters Persia .... 

Accession of Dagolrert 1. , 

Dentil of Mohammed. Abu Bekr, first klialiph 
Syria invaded by the Saracens 

Death of tlie Klialiph Ahii llekr. Accession of Omar . 
Eothiins elected king of the Lombards 
Jerusalem taken by the Saracens 
Death of Dogohert 1. . , . . 

The Sassnnid dynasty overthi own 
Battle of Navahend. Pei-sia completely subdued by the Saracens 
Omar assassiimted by a slave 

OtIiman-ebn-Affaii, thud klialiph .... 
Cyprus coiiqiiei I'd by Moa'vi.Mili 

Dentil of Yezdijitii, the lust monarch of the Sussanid dynasty 
Dentil of Hotluii’is . . ...” 

Othman miiidorcd. All, foiirtli kliuhph 
Ah assassinated. Moawiyah tuiiiids tlio Ommiade dynasty 
(irimvald, duke of Bonevento, hecoim-s king of the Lombards 
Death of (irimvald ..... 

Bokhara conquered by the Aralw 
A inaniif.ictory of cotton-paper at S.imarcand . 

Tim Saracems mvited mto Spam by Count Julian 
Liiitprnnd becomes kmg of llie Lombards 
Death of Pepm D’lleristn! 

Defeat of tliu Saracens by Cbaiies Mai tel 
Death of Luilprand ..... 

Astiilpbus elei'ted king of the Lombanls 
I’epiii usurps tlic tliroue of Pi aiioe . 
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29 

24 
&9 
28 

29 

30 
22 
30 

30 
37 

31 
31 
*>2 

39 

40 

41 

25 

42 
22 

41 

42 

43 

44 
44 
12 

25 
44 
4.> 
23 
2.> 

173 
173 
46 
23 
22 
!, 46 

26 
26 
23 


Iliso of tlie temporal power of the Popes . . ,76 

Image-worship condemned at tlie Synod of Constantinople . 4,1 

Accession of CImrIeinngne to the till one of France , . 48 

Monarchy of the Loniliards suhvertisl by Cliarleinagtjc . 20 

Egbert ascends the throne of Wessex . . . .28 

Charleinagiie erowned by the Pope emperor of the West . 64 

Death of tho Em(ieror Charlemagne . . . .54 

The Snxon lleptareliy subvcrti'd ... .28 

Turkisli nierconarii-s first employed by the khaliphs of Bagdad 79 
Battle of Fuiitenoy. (treat destruction of tlie Frank nobility . 66 
Division of the empire of Cliurieinagne ... 56 

The Sorucens reach the Doiiro ..... 122 
Foundation of the (iermauic empire . ■ . 83 

The Pope assumes the power of citing kings before him 89 
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A.D. tAOt 

Ijb'l Fcroe'l^sknda diaco^'ered abgul this tiow bv » BcudiMvisa 

\ <>ssel ....... SflS 

871 Iceland cuIoDized by Nurwt^gisAS .... 803 

877 Ficfi) n'lidennl herttliury ..... 87 

878 Thi- Pope bestows the title {4 emperor utton Cbarloi the Dald 81 

884 Bncf restoration of the Kinpire of the ^\’(■»t . . 60 

887 1 lie Normans cxiH-lled from Kngland by Alfred . . 6 $ 

Itli Till' province of Nciistna reded to tlie Noraisns . 81 

919 lleiirv tbe Fowler elected cin)M'ror of (iermiuiy . . 83 

- ( ouiiiieiicemeut of the Sajtou lino of (Icrman (Hniierori . 63 

938 Tbe Klialipb A1 Kliadi, of llagdnd, elects a new minuter called 

the Fmir-AlOiura, winch depriMw llieklinlipliateofilsi>ower 7® 
9.>0 firiH'iibind disrovereil bv llie Icebiiidem about this Jicriod . 2tW 
9il J'lie tieniian em]>erur Oliio 1. iiivileil into Italy . . (M 

982 Otlio I. crowimd emperor of fho Hotnaii'* by the F’ojh? . «S 

967 'llie Po[K! UUes wi ottlli of oliediciico and fidelity to tlio 

Ihiijieior ...... Ui 

97.7 Itealli of tbe Kii)[>eror Otbo 1. . . . 6i, 83 

977 1 he (rliu/nevid (liiiasti I'stiiblidied 70 

IMW ] K'litli uf till’IjiiporDF Ot!io II. . , . . 

087 llxunctum of ilio Ciirloviu^uui ilviLi^ty. Iliigli (apcl Ix.'coiiJCi 

km- . . * . * , . . Cl 

Vt'iiict* txx’onu^* ftu uni»orUnt sbt«' .... 134 

Tope (irogon V. nonmiaifil ]}\ 1)10 HunM?ror . . BA 

1002 Tiic KiDperor Otlju 111 jkiiikiuchI . . . . liB 

101(1 K’'ial)lishint'fit of the Norniuiif* m llaly . . 00 

1020 liirtli of HOiirlinind, ufit'rwHnlh (in'gorv \'Il . . til 

1021 I ffiilli of tlif riniK*! or J. . * . . 

-J.ud of (lu‘ t'ax(*ti lino of llio Cutiuhii cJn|H*roni . Wi 

1020 1 of .MaliuiU'l oM*!u7ih , . . Jli 

lOlo 'ill ree riial Pupi'S slmre the revenues of the (’hurt h . . (t4 

1048 Jtetn.d of the J’.ipal power . . - . Kfi 

lO.V) I e;^riii Itej; ^■llf.l.l^ es the Khaliph of Il.^jdiwl . . .71 

lO.'ci I he elei tioii of the 1 ’u|m» deelaTwl to be m the cartliiiaU only 88 

lotio Po)>e .N 11 Itolas II j^ninLs ihe luvostiluro ol their llaluti ton- 

‘jin «ts to till'Nor mans . . . . . )t9 

I06t; The .Normuii eiiiii|ui‘jit of I'nohnid .... 67 

107*1 I he IlnijMTiir Itiiiiiiums 1 tioKenes taken prisoner by Al}> .Andan 71 
J 077 1.lei lion ol llildeliraiid ns Poiai . . . .92 

1078 I’o|H- (ireoory VI1. suuiuions tbe Kiiipcror to appear before his 

tnljiiiiul ....... 94 

1077 1 be ConiiU-ss Matilda Untows bor [irivi»'ily upon tin- t 'liureh 93 

- 1 he Fmia'ror IS olilij'isl to submit to the PojK! 96 

lotki .Madrid and 'I’oledo tiikeu troui the .Aloors by tbe C'asUiians 137 
1088 l>eatli of (Irefjory A'll. ..... 97 

1092 Death of Mnlek Shah, and dismcmlicraient of the Stdjnkin# 

enijiire . . . . . . .71 

1097 Council of Clenuont ..... 99 

- The limt Crusade ...... IM 

lO.W KniKdoni of Jerusalem founded .... 164 

1194 Oath of obcdtWMW to the Po|»e impoaed on the clergy . . 90 

1106 Death of the Emimror Henry IV. ... 19# 

1108 Commenctineut of the launicipalilini ifl Franc# .119 
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1114 Formation of the Knights of St. John of Jertualem . li; 
1117 The second Crusade . . . . . .105 

1130 Innocent II. ascends the papal cliair . . . lOO 

1139 Council at Rome of a thousand bishops . . .101 

- Alphonso proclaimed king of Portugal on the field of battle 137 

1142 Death of Abelard . . , . . .101 

1147 The Saracens reach the Tagus .... 122 

1162 Normandy, Anjou, and Jlaine added to the English crown . 138 

116.3 Death of St. Bernard ..... 108 

1184 Ireland brought under the suproniacy of the Pope . . lOO 

*— Ireland granted to the king of England by the Pope . 117 

1169 Earliest case of popular repreBentation occurs iu Castile . 124 

1172 The Irish princes submit to Henry II. . . . 147 

1180 The Jews expelled from France ^ . .549 

1187 The Christian kingdom of Jerusalem overthrown by Saladin 104, lufi 
1190 Death of the Emperor Fredenck I. The third Crusade . 108 

1192 Treaty between Saladin and Richard I. , . . 107 

- The Teutonic order of knights instituted . . .118 

1193 Death of Saladin ...... 107 

1202 The fourth Ciusade ...... 107 

1204 The Latin empire of Constantinople founded . . 107 

. The Innuisition cstabli-'lied by Pope Innoceut III. . .Ill 

1208 Preaching of the Alhigcnsiiiti cnisade . . . 110 

1206 Commencement of the Albigciisian war . . .112 

1212 The Mohanimediui jKiwer brukcu m Si>am at the battle of 

Ubeda.137 

1214 The battle of Bouvines ..... 131! 

121.5 The Great Charter of Eiiglaiid signed .... 147 

1216 Death of John, king of Engluiid .... 14/1 

1218 The fifth Crusade ...... I 07 

1228 The king of Praneo leads a Crusade against the Albigenscs 118 

1227 Death of Jenghiz Khun , . . . .151 

1228 The sixth Cnisndo ...... 108 

1229 Languedoc annexed to the crown of Fiance . . ,118 

12.30 Prussia subdued by the Teutonic knights . . 118 

1234 Invasion of C'lnna by Zmgis Khan .... 542 
1237 Russia conquered by tho Mongiils .... 151 

1241 Formation ot the Hanseatic league . . . .118 

- Celesline IV, accedes to the popedom . . . 13;> 

1244 The Mcmgoliau hordes expelled fioin Hungary . 149 

1346 An embassy sent to the Ilongiils by tbo Pope , . 207 

mo Tlie sereuth Crusade ...... 108 

— I>«klh of the Emperor Fi-edcrlc II. . 119 

— The Mameluke dynasty est.ibbshod in Eg) pt . . . 152 

1368 The Spanish Moom reduceil to the kingdom of Granada . 1,37 

U68 Tho Bagdad Khahphate abolished . . .47 

-a— China oonquertxl by the Mongoliau hordes . . 161 

. I - Othman, founder of the Turkish empire, bom . , 196 

1906 Daa^actit and Aleppo conquered by the Mamelukes . 163 

1101 Tha Latin empire of Constantinople subverted . 167 

— Thq £llglish barons prohibit Uie exportation of srotd . 181 

1363 Ham Pole Tiaited China ..... 207 
1165 Tio EngUah Houae of Commons established . 148 
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126ti Deputies from the boronglia ttf*!!! fo the Ijigluli pwliamctit 110 
—— Kriar Daron's Iccluros di-liven-d al Oxford . . i7< 


1268 Jiidiciiil inurdor of Conradin, Hie kit of llie HolaiutauIL u 
1270 flic eigl'lli Cnufiido Death of St. Louis . • 

1272 Dentil ol lleury lit. of fjigkud 

1273 llodolpti, count of Ilapsbiirgli, dieted ciii]« ifr 
1278 Conqurtit of ('Inna by the Mongols oouiidv'tcd . 

1282 IniiH-md lioiiac of Auiliia foundtid 

-The Sidliau Vespora ... 

1281 Fleet of the Juke of .'kiijnii ilefeuti.d of! Nui lrs 

- Wales anno.xcd to I jigbiiJ . ... 

128f) The 1’orliigui‘w' tleig.i exeiiipli'J lioin sieubn jnrl'Ji. ti 'O 
1280 The Pisans siilKliii'd b\ tin* lleiiiHise 
- 'J'lie Jons exis'lled from r.niilunil 

1201 Acie taken by the mllaii of l'.g'pl . . . . 

-- The Chrislmus finally eipened fiuiii the Holy Ijiii i 

128*2 Death of Po|>i‘Nieliol.is 1^ . . . . . ■ 

l'28l> Haliol .ilidit.Ill's the tliione of N'utlinJ 

1288 The dignity of s. iiutoi niade heieJilm v at ^ I'liiee 

l.tOtl The Ifoii'iiii .Itibih-e esi ihlished by Pope Ihnut.iee ^ 1! 1. 

1.102 Snpirfwed ihile of the him iiti.ni ol ihe iininiM 1 s . ,eii)»is» 

1303 'The iUtes geiieiiil of Truiice siipjniU the Koig iig-oiiit the 

I’oiM' ..... 

_ lleiKsliot XI IS inisial to the popehnii 

l.tll.'i ('lenient V. delated 1.) the p.ipiiey' 

PW; Uoliert llriiee eroivned kuig Ilf .•> eihtnd 

KH 17 The kingdom of Ainigoii oidania 11 tr.eiiiiiiil .e.seinblnig of the 
Col les . . ... 

- Dentil of 1 kill aid I of Fiighind . . • 

__ IViseeution ol tin- Knights 'I eniphirs hi l‘o|«' I h-meiil \ . 

KtOP. Henry VII of I.nxemhiiigh ehi ted emp 10 . 

_ Tlie .Swis-s eiinlons ntserl tin 11 indepi i.dein I 

_ Death of .Alliel t I. ol .\iis|ii i . 

13ll!l I he jup.iei n inoi isl to .\iignon 
-- Cuuni il ol \ leinie . . ■ ■ 

1310 TieiKilo's reloU ug.iiiiht Ihe iiiisloei.iei of \-m " 

1311 lidii.nd II. of l.nghiiid eoinlK'll.d hy the 1 imns to lefonn 

ubiises .... 

1312 The Older of Knights Teinpinn .-lb''. 'lied . . 

_ Cjiinoii iiMd at the irnge of Ikiza by tie- king ol tiinn.ida 

13U llnttle Ilf Ituniioekbnm 

__ Dcalli of Philip ibe Fan, king of I lanee 

1 : 11 ,'. The biittU-of Morgaili 11 . ■ • • 

1327 I'klwnrd II. of Fngl.and ib iwsisl aud inimlinsl 
- Prnaa captured by* the 1 urks 

1328 The V'»lo» dyiiftsty foimdi'd in France • : 

1330 Tlio RttiiMTor Lom* V. attitnpt* to depose I'ope John \ 11. 

1331 Kdwanl III. lunli'* weoiem.dyc™, nod fulkpi from Hindi i*« 

1332 Hcnedtct XII. nacend* the (aipal dmtr 
1336 Modena aeUed by the marquw ot FsU* 

1338 Eilwnrd 111. invaiicd Fnineo 

1330 The monarchy of Poland become* eloctii c . • 
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154® The king* of Morocco and Granada defeated by Alphotreo XI., 

king of Castile ...... 190 

1343 Pope Clement VI. appoints a Jubilee ... 137 

- Treaty between the A^enetians and the sultan of Kgypt , 17 # 

1346 Andrew, king of Naples, murdered . . . 155 

—— Canary Isles discovered by some Genoese and Spanish seamen 205 
I54fi Battle of Cre^y ...... 188 

1347 Democratic government established at Rome by Eienzi . 158 

— Disputed succession in the empire .... 187 

1348 Finnce devastated by plague, famine, and war . . 189 

1349 Raw wool the most important British export . . 181 

1354 Naval laws prepared by Peter IV, of Arragon . . 129 

- Death of Rienzi ...... 160 

1356 Constitution of Gennany established by the Ciolden Bull . 187 

-- Battle of Poictiers ...... 188 

1358 The Turks first cross the Hellespont .... 196 

1360 Peace of Bretigny . . . , . .ICO 

■- Edward III. resigns his claims to the throne of France . 1B8 

— Capture of Adrianople by the Turks . . . 196 

1361 John Wickliffe attacks the abuses of the Churcli of Rome . 1C2 

. 13C2 Uiban V. succeeds to tlie popedom . , . 169 

1364 Formal confederation of the Hanseatic league . . . 178 

—— Philip the Hardy attains the ducliy of Burgundy . . 220 

136tJ Pope Urban V, removes from Avignon to Koine . . 161 

—- Peter the (’ruel of Castile dethroned . . . 100 

- Homy of Trastaumre becomes king of Castile . . . 100 

—- Edward JH renews war with France . . . 180 

1.370 firegory XT. raised to the popedom . . . .161 

—— Ixims of Hungary became king of Poland . . . 104 

1371 The Stuart d^viasty estiblishod in Scotland . . . 104 

1377 Accession of Iticliard II in Englund . . 192 

1378 The great Schism of the West .... 153 

- lb ban Vt. elected pi*pe ..... 163 

—— 'I’lie papacy restored to Koine ..... 163 

1.370 The war of Ciiiozza . . . . .177 

1.382 The Baharite dynasty of Mamelukes in Egj-pt subverted . 151 

— Queen Jane of Naples strangled in pi i-son . . . 165 

- Tiio doctrines of Wickbffe condemned by a national synod 102 

—• The dynasty of the Jagellong liegins in Poland . . 104 

1385 The iiKiejKjndence of Portugal eslublished by the battle of 

Aljiiborota ...... 191 

1386 (hmtroversy of the Immaculate Conception . . 167 

1388 The Cliines® ^al»^o dynasty restored .... 542 
1380 Death of Pope Urban VI. . . , , . 166 

— Boniface IX. elected pope . . . . , 168 

13.90 Paper manufactured at Nuremberg from linen rags . 173 

1394 I he doctors of the Sorbonne suggest the resignstion %t the 

rival popes i . , . . .1(59 

1305 Milan seized by the Viscomti ..... I 77 

13»G Crusade to Hungary against the Turks . . . Ml 

1397 Norway, Denmark, and Sweden, united by the treaty Calmar 194 

1399 Dspoeition of Richard II. of England . . 169,19S 

1400 The ^peror WencetlauB dei>o#ed . , . .187 
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14W3 Battle of Blirewelmry; deatB trf Uoiainur . . . ISA 

— Baj-ciid defeated by Tiindr Lenk . . . . W 

14<M L>eath of Philip the Hardy, duke of UurauBdr . . ^ 

I40S Death of Timur Lenk ..... 1»J 

14(Ki (iregory XII. elected Poi>e ..... 174 

U11 Throe rival Popes distract the Church . ... 170 

1411 John XXIII. eiecled PoiK) ..... 170 

14I‘J Portugal U'comes a naval power .... SOS 

I4l3 Aecessiou of Henry V. of Kughind .... 193 

1415 Council of Constance . . . . .170 

- Ituniing of John Iluas . . • . .171 

— llattlc of Agincourt ..... ICO 

UlC Dirccioua resists the cucroachmcnts of Ferdinand I. upon iu 

nghta ...... 13} 

U19 John the Fearless, duke of Burgundy, aaaaaUDalod . 190,237 

1420 Tile Ircuty of Troyes ..... lUO 

1422 Henry VI procUiiniul King of I’rance . . . 190 

142(1 J Win of Arc dcliMTn llie iitv ol . . . llW 

A law that no [flnglifthmau fhouM ftolt &o 

foryufniTS except for rx'Ailv inoue\, or other jtood# di’hvm'd 
on t)ie ll)^Unt . > > . . 

U3<) Order of till* (iuldeii Fleece iufltituted . . 'iitO 

1431 Council of , , . . . -171 

143<) f'n|'j>obed era of the iinontum uf priutinjf . . . 173 

1437 AllKut, duke uf a\uBtniL, eU'Cli'd emperor . . . IWl 

U3^l I he j)n\ ilegob of the littlhcan church twborted in tlM> rru^maitic 

Siinctiou ....... l!><> 

1444 Liheriii*^ of tlic Swiss (’antons finally recognized , * Ji30 

U4rt '1 Ik* Azore JnlaiHls diecoM*HHl ..... 

I44y The Kngittii depnved of all their cont|uosu in Franco except 

CitUlH ....... lt>l) 

— ('.ij>e de Verde Islands di84'ovcrts! .... 

U3<i ( hi islmn 1. choftcu oi 1 >onni.ark . s . HM 
1461 Moliummed H. lo^ceiidH the Ottoman Ibroiie . . IWl 

l44Vt CoiiHtantinople taken h) tin- 1 nrks . . lUil 

1463 A crusade agamat the Turks vainly propoaod at the ('ouiicil of 

.Mantua ...... IWJ 

I4tll 1 dward IV. |of Yorki becomes king of Cnglaild * . 133 

1464 <• cnoa con»]titTcd hy the duke of Milan . . . 179 

146<; J'oLanJ eiiiargod at the crtM iiw of Pnissia . . BK 

14C7 Boinlis and inortam imcutcd hy Malatiwin, |irioc« of Kimtai 174 
14fiU Tiiion of the crowns of Arragoii and Castile . . . |91 

1473 Death of Pnnee Henry of Portugal . . '245 

U7G The siege of Moral ..... 235 

1477 Charles the Bold defeated and sUin hy tlis Bwu# , . 23fl 

1478 The Khans of Uie Cninea louder allegiance to the Turks . 148 

- The appointment of ecclesiastical uujuuitkias aulhorued by 

the Pop* 904 

U81 Acce»ion of John II. of .Portugal, who jatroniscd maritime 

diacovcry ...... 30® 

- Praveneo annexed to France .... • 3l7 

— I'he inquisitioa cstahUshed m 8p*>n • 

1483 Death of Edward I\^ . . . • • IM 
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14B3 The Cepe of Good Hope discovered .... 207 

1485 Battle of Boeworth Field. The Tudor dynasty founded . 194 

1487 Powder first used in mines . . -174 

14B2 Discovery of America ..... 208 

— Expulsion of the Jews from Spain .... 551 

1494 Tlie French invade Italy ..... 218 

1497 Newfoundland discovered by Cabot .... 515 

1498 Vasco de Gama anives in India .... 207 

- Death of Charles VIII. of I'niiico .... 218 

1499 Milan takomby the French .... 218 

1501 The kingdom of Naples subdued by Fiance . . . 219 

- Braiil discovered by tlie i’oi tuguese . . . 608 

1505 The kingdom of Naples ransomed fiom Fiance for a million of 

ducats ....... 219 

1508 Tlie eiiijierors of Germany dispense n’uli the ceremony of being 

crowned hy the Popes . . . . .65 

—— The League of Cnnihmy . ' . . . 219 

1.509 Death of Henry VI [. of England .... 238 

1.510 Holy lasagne against Louis-VH. of I'lance . . 219 

- - Nelim the yav.ige becomes Suit ,111 ot Till key . . . 281 

1511 Portuguese settlements foiiiied III India . . , 20'.) 

- Cuba coiKpiered by till'Spaiiiaiill .... 490 

1512 Henry VILI., king of KiigUiiid, mviides Fiance . . 219 

1513 Death of Fnpo Julius H, . . . . .219 

—— Discovery of ilie I’.iclhc Ocean .... 491 

1514 Part of Persia annexed to Till key .... 281 

1616 Cliarksi V. ascends tlie tin-one of Spain . . 237 

- Treaty lietweeii Fiance and the Siiiss Catitoiis . . 238 

- Duchy of Jlilan annexed to Fi-aiice . . , 238 

I 517 The llorjito dynasty of ilamehikos in Egjpt subverted . 151 

—- Egypt oouquerod liy tlie Till Ics .... 281 

-Negro shii cs introduced into the Spi-iibli colonies . . 491 

1519 Coitez lands 111 Mexico , . , , . 491 

1620 Martin Luther excominiiiiicated liy tlie Pope . . . 214 

— - t'hristiiiii 11. of Denumik, cioM iiid king of Sweden . 277 

- Koleyman tlie Magnihcent accedes to the Tillkish em]iiro . 281 

1521 Mexico subdued by Cortez .... 208 

- The glolio oilciiinnavigiited by Magellan . , . 210 

- First war betwuen;Fi.nice luid Cliui les V. . . 239 

- lielgi-ude taken by tlie Till ks . . . . .281 

1522 Pottle of Pioeoca . . ... . 239 

- Capture of Rhodes hy the Turks .... 282 

1.523 Gustavus Vasa becomes king of Sweden . . , 278 

1528 Prussia passes from the Teutonic kiiigbu . . 118.247 

-— Frauds I. taken prisoner by the impermlisli . . 240 

1520 Paber established the empire of Delhi . . . 197 

—— Francis I., lo release himself from captivity, signed a treaty 

witli Cliarles V., suiiendeniig Burgundy, Aitois, Flanders, 

£ic., and renouncing all preteDsious to Italy . 243 

— Battle of Muhatz ...... 282 

1627 Second war between France and Charles V. . . 244 

— Rome stormed by the imperialists; the Pope taken prisoner 244 

1628 Genoo liberated by Doria .... 178, 248 
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1661 

1.V.2 

l.Wl 

1666 

165li 


1661! 


1.630 

1.^63 

1604 

16C3 

16«fl 

1567 

1.608 

1570 


1571 
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